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PREFACE. 



Thb Seoond Edition of tliiB volame was pablished just twenty 
yean ago, and sinoe that time many important workji bearing 
on Gioero's Epittles have been iesned. Ghief among theee haye 
been the stately critical edition of the EpUtulae ad FamiSarea by 
L. Mendelssohn (1898); Lehmann's Be Oieertmis EpiihUi$ ad 
AUieum rteenaendu et emendandis (1892); the critical edition of 
the whole Oonespondence by 0. F. W. ICuUer, a work of great 
learning (1896-1898) ; Lehmann's edition (1892) of Hofmann's 
AuagewahUe Brirfej lately revised by Stemkopf (1898), which 
contains fall critical notes (as far as the selected letters are con- 
cemed) of the yarions manuscripts of the 2 class (see Introduction) 
pp. 107-112)*; and 0. E. Schmidt's Der Bri^fmehHl Cieerat wm 
seinem Prokantulat in OiSeien bis mu Caeaan Ermardung (1893). 
We tmst that we may soon have from tins distinguished scholar 
another yolume of the same kind, dealing with the earlier period 



* Whftterar gtatementi we htit made m to the reidingt of thate maniucripto we 
beaed on what hai been told ua by Tiehmrtun in the two above-named worfca ol that 
acholar. 
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of Gioero's OorreBpondenoe. The number of DisBertatioiiB, Mono- 
graphs, ArtioieSy and Notee touohing on questions of oritidsm, 
elucidation, history, and antiquities, suggested by the Episties is 
very great; and the stream shows littie sign of losing its fulness. 
Besides the scholars we have named, the services done to Gioero's 
Oorrespondenoe by Gxurlitt and Stemkopf are in the highest 
degree valuable ; and, during the last few years, Professor 
J. S. Beid, of Cambridge, has written in Sermathena a series of 
most interesting and learned articles on the Episties. To all 
these scholars we are deeply indebted, and here gladly acknow* 
ledge our obligations in a general way : in each passage where 
they have afforded especial assistance we have endeavoured to 
make special acknowledgment 

The order of the letters has, for the most part, been maintained 
as it stood in the Second Edition— not that scholars have not 
proved that order in some cases to be wrong* — but to make 
changes would have rendered references all through the succeed- 
ing volumes of our edition untrustworthy ; and a table of the 
dates of the several letters, which is given at the end of this 
volume, will (it is hoped) preclude any serious misguidance. 

* Thus Mr. Clement Smith, in the Sarwird Studies (yoI. vii., pp. 71-84), has 
proved that the order of the early letters in Att iii. is 1, 8, 2, 5, 4, 6 ; not 8, 2, 4, 1, 
5, 6, as we have given them. See Addenda to the Commentary, Note VI. In this con- 
nexion we wish to note our regret that, owing to ignorance of Stemkopfs valuable 
papers referred to in that Note, we adopted an erroneous reading in Att. iii. 4 (58). 
The passage should run as is indicated on p. 433, not as it is printed on p. 369. 
Attention must further be drawn to Mommsen's excellent suggestions indicated on 
p. *131, note, memini for emi (Comm. 33), and montium for omnium (ib. 30). We 
also wish to correct tororii, in Commentaiiolum Petitionis, f 9, into Bortfrum, 
Mr. Hendiiokson, of Chicago, having satisfactorily shown that this is the right 
reading; see p. 182*. 



PREFACE. vii 

The difficult question as to Metrioal Prose in CSoero's Epistles, 
which has been raised by Prof. Henri Bomeoque's work. La 
Fro8e mStrique €hm$ la Carrespondanee de Cieiron (Paris, 1898), 
we hope to disooss in a new edition of Yolome 11., which, we 
trust, will be published before the end of next year. 

DuBLnr, 
SeptemUr^ 1904. 
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L-HI8T0EI0AL. 
§ 1. On thb Character of Gicbro as a Public Man. 

In potting forth an edition of the Letters of Gioero in their order 
as written, one may dispense with the labour of telling over again 
the oft-told tale of Cioero's life. The salient facts are set down in 
a short summary prefixed to each year of Oioero's oorrespondence. 
But it will be oonvenient to take a broad yiew of Cicero's position 
in public and priyate life before we enter on the study of a series 
of letters which present to us the picture of the downfall of the 
Boman Bepublic. No picture could be sadder than this. The 
most tragic of spectacles is the baffled strength of a blind giant, 
the helplessness of a Hercules Furens or a Samson Agonistes. 
And it is with feelings not different that we regard that Bepublic 
which had developed such great vital forces, such a disciplined 
subordination of imagination to logic, and of the individual to the 
State, slipping into a despotism through the unworthiness of an 
oligarchy who were either unconscious of her decadence, or even 
indifferent to it 

The present instalment of the correspondence of Cicero in- 
cludes only eighty-nine letters. But these are of the highest 
interest, as they follow the fortunes of Cicero from his entrance 
into public life through his exile to his restoration. We have 
prefixed to future volumes of this work some estimate of the 
character of Cicero as it appears in the letters of those volumes. 
Our observations at present will mainly have reference to the 
earlier part of Cicero's career. 

B 



2 INTRODUCTION. 

The g^ts which had meoaoed the Bepublie from without had 
died away before the storm began to brew within. The year after 
Cicero's birth witnessed the conclusion of the Jugurthine War by 
Marius and his qusdstor Sulla — ominous conjunction ; and Cicero 
was only six years of age when Marius and the pro-consul 
Catulus,* by their victory over the Cimbri, made Bome safe 
from their Northern foes. Henceforth * foreign levy * is but a 
tool in the hands of ^ malice domestic' In the year of the city 
666 (88), the tribune P. Sulpicius, in transferring to Marius the 
command and province of Sulla, first exercised a power which was 
afterwards fatal to the Republic — a power which was crushed by 
Sulla, which was restored by Pompey, which made Pompey 
despot by the Gkbinian and Manilian Laws, and which finally 
ruined him. In 669 (85) we have a definite foretaste of the 
Empire in the spectacle of two rival Boman generals — Flaocus 
and FimbriA— opposing, each in his own interest, Mithridates, the 
common foreign foe. 

In 674 (80), at the age of 26 (just ten years before his famous 
prosecution of Yerres, which may be looked on as launching him in 
public life), Cicero pleaded his first public or criminal cause. As 
the last words of the Master-Orator were a denunciation of the 
tyranny of Antony, so the maiden speech of the rising advocate 
was levelled against the oppression of Sulla.t It is evident that 
the charge of parricide brought against Sex. Boscius of Ameria 
was a political charge ; yet in this speech, as well as in his defence 
of a woman of Arretium the following year, Cicero dared to lift up 
liis voice against injustice, even though not only fear, but strong 
public partisanship, might have sealed the lips of one who de- 
scribes the regime of Sulla in the words recuperata respublica 
(Brut. 311). 

* His word was regarded as ejnonTmoas with truth, as the common saying, hoe 
verum e$t, dixit enim Q, Zutaiius (De Orat. ii. 173), testified. 

t He thus describes its nature in the 2^ OJUiit (ii. 51) : masim$ atUetn it ghria 
paritur #1 gratia dsfnuion^utf eoqu$ maiar si guando aecidit ut $% tubveniatur, qui 
potifUit alicuim opihua eircumveniri urgerique 9%deatur : utnoitt 9a$p$ aiiat $t aduletoentet 
contra L. SuUae dominantit cpet pro S. Soaeio Amtrino fMtnm : quae, ut $eia, exstat 
oratio. The speech pro QiUnetio was pxobablj deliTered in 678 (81) : but it was a civil, 
not a criminal, case. The remarks in that speech about the proscriptions (§ 70) would 
seem to prore that the speech was delivered in the latter half of the j-ear, as the 
proscriptions came to an end in June. 
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This bold step on the port of Oioero has been reflected on in 
two different ways. Plataroh (Oio. 3) ascribes to the fear of Sulla's 
vengeance the departure of Cicero for Ghreecein the following year, 
though his nominal plea was bad health. This theory shows 
clearly how dangerous must have appeared to Plutarch the bold 
front shown to the powerful dictator, but can hardly be accepted 
as accounting for the journey to Ghreece, inasmuch as the tyraut 
threw down the dagger the very year of Cicero's absence. 
But again, Cicero has been accused of showing in this pro- 
ceeding a readiness to coquet with democracy. Now this is an 
entirely misleading point of view, and rests on a misconcep- 
tion of the Boman Bar in the days of Cicero. 

The young Boman of promise seeking to work his way into 
political eminence was forced to adopt the profession of an advo- 
cate. And how does the advocate distinguish himself ? By win- 
ning his case ; and we have seen by the passage from the De 
OfficiU just quoted, that the more difficult and dangerous was the 
case to handle, the more fitted it was to supply to the daring 
advocate a step on the ladder of promotion. The young Boman 
aspirant to political distinction looked about for some one to 
impeach or some one to defend as his only means of gainiug 
public notice. There was hardly a man of eminence at Bome who 
had not appeared both as prosecutor and as defendant. Plutarch 
tells us that Cato the Censor was prosecuted nearly fifty times, and 
he was constantly engaged in the prosecution of others. 

In the year 689 (65) Cicero, in a far more democratic speech, 
defended the tribune Cornelius, against whom the Optimates had 
trumped up a charge of treason. Cicero spoke in defence of the 
tribune for four successive days. Tlus speech, embelUshed as it was 
with an elaborate eulogy of Pompey, is quoted by Quiutilian (iv. 
3, 13) as an illustrious instance of the power with which a great 
orator can wield his digressions.* In another passage (viii. 3, 3\ 
Quintilian again refers to the same speech in these words : — 

' Kec fortibus mode sed etiam f ulgentibus armis proeliatar in causa 
Gioero Comeli; qui nonf conBecutus esset docendo iudiccm tantum et 

* Cicero teems to coU these rhetorical artifices ica/i«-ci/ in one of hii letters, 
Att. i. 14, 4 (20). 

t So the ordtstry reading. Halm, after Spalding, reads luefortibHt modo ted etiam 

B 2 



4 INTRODUCTION. 

utilitcr demum ac Latine perspicueque diccndo, ut populos Bomanus 
admirationem suam non acclamatioiie tantum sed ctium plauBU confite- 
retur. Sublimitas profecto ct magnificentia et nitor et auctoritas ez- 
pressit ilium fragorem. Nee tarn insolita laus CBw^t prosecuta dioentenii 
fli nsitata et ceteria aimilis fuieset oratio. Atquc ego illos credo qui 
aderant nee sensisso quid facereDt nee etponte iudieioque plausisae ; sed 
yelut mente captos et quo essent in loeo ignaros erupiase in hunc volup- 
tatiB affectum.' 

Such was the feeling which Cicero desired to evoke. He spoke 
for Cornelius as he spoke against Yerres, as Whiteside spoke for 
O'Connell, in the pursuit of professional distinction, and to estab- 
lish his growing fame as an unrivalled speaker and pleader. 
Quintus, in his Commefitafiolum PeiUionU^ emphatioally urges 
the vast importance of a reputation as a speaker.* Yet modem 
historians see in these speeches eyidenoe that Cicero at first at- 
tached himself to the democratic party, which he was bribed to 
abandon by the promised support of the Optimates in his canvass 
for the consulship. This charge would certainly have been met 
and rebutted by Cicero in some of his works if it had ever been 
made against him in his own time. He would doubtless have 
been astonished if he could have foreseen that this would be one 
of the * verdicts of history for which/ as lie says,t * I feel much 
more reverence than for the chit-chat of the present age.' We 
may well exclaim, as did the orator himself in this same speech^ 
callidos hofniHeSf reni excogitatam^ O ingenia nietuenda ! 

We should not have thought it necessary to refer to the calum- 
nies which beset Cicero on the very threshold of public life, but 
that it is so very important to show how futile is the appeal to his 

fulgeniihnM annU proetiatHr (tc. it qui dicit) : <an> in cattta Comeli Cicero eoHHOutut 
€M9t . . . eonJUent^ur t 

* Friedrich Cauer (Cieerot polititehet Denken, 1893, p. 71) poinU out that thia view 
hardly does full justice toCicero. In hoth the speech for Roscius and for Cornelius, Cicero 
felt he was supporting justice and right. The SuUan proscriptions were always censured 
by Cicero (Off. ii. 27 ; De Orat. iii. 12) ; and we may add that the courageous opposi- 
tion to senatoiial jobbery by the public-spirited Cornelius must have appealed to Cicero's 
enthusiasm. Indeed, a branch of that kind of jobbery, for attacking which Cornelius 
was himself attacked by the senatorial party, was restricted by Cicero's own consular 
law aguinst liber at Ugationet, 

t Quid vero hi$tortae de uobit ad annot do praediearint t Quae quidem ego mnltO' 
magie vereor qiiam eorttm homiuum qui hodie vivunt rumuecuioSf Att. ii. 6, 1 (32). 
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foreoaio speeohes as evidenoe for Gioero's political opinions. For 
these we must go first to his private letters, and seoondljr to Iiis 
philoeophioal and rhetorical works. That we are not to look in 
theee speeches for his personal opinions, we have his own evidence 
in a most important passage in his speech for Gluentius (139) : — 

' Errst vehementer si qnis in orationibus nostris, qnas in iudiciis 
haboimns, auctoritates nostras consignatas se habere orbitratar. Omnes 
enim illae orationes cansamm ac temporam sunt, non hominum ipsorom 
ant patronorom. Nam, si causae ipsae pro bc loqoi possent, nemo adhi- 
beret oratorem. Nunc adhibemor, nt ea dicamus, non quae nostra aacto- 
ritate oonstitaantar, sed quae cz re ipsa causaque ducantnr.' 

Moreover, we have the same circumstances viewed from oppo- 
site, or at least very different, points of view in different speeches, 
as no one can fail to observe who reads the pro 8ulia with the 
speeches in CatiUnam^ or who, after admiring the denunciations 
hurled on Yerres for his oppression of Sicily, takes up the defence 
of IC. Fonteius, charged with malversation in Guul — a speech 
delivered the year after the Yerrines were written.* And such 
contrasts, no doubt, would far more frequently appear if Oicero 
had of tener been a prosecutor. Hence Oicero's personal opinions 
should never be sought in his forensic speeches. Even in his 
political speeches one must not expect a too accurate record of his 
real convictions. Who, for instance, could for a moment believe 
that in the speech against the wise and moderate Agrarian La y 
of Bullus t Oicero was speaking otherwise than as an advocate t 

* Compare alto witli the Itngiuge of the Oatilinarian ipeeobee the rery temperate 
portrait of Catiline in the pro Ctulio (i 12). 

t This Iav, in at least one of its aims, was oonoeiyed in a spirit of wiie and 
moderate statesmanship. But the principle of drafting off the idle popalation of Rome as 
eolonists of the pnhlic domain was the pet scheme of the Graeohi, and was identified 
with the demoeiatie programme. Cicero, therefore, as an optimate, was bound to 
oppose it, the more so as the estensiTe powers assigned to the Commissioners seemed 
distinctly menairing to the State ; and he has shown amasing adroitness in tuzning 
the passioos of the people against a scheme with which he must to a great extent 
haye sympathised. Surely the etiquette of party gOTernment must hare rendered erery 
£ng]iihman familiar with such acts. Afterwards, in 691 (60), when it was not a party 
question, he spoke strongly in fsTour of a similar Agrarian Law proposed by Flavius. — 
Att. i. IS, 4 (25). This passage is weU worth reading. It expresses Cicero's real 
opinions on tiie Agrarian Question : cp. Addenda to Commentary, Note III., and 
Friedrich Ganer (Ou$rot poliiUeKu Zhnkin, 1893, pp. 94-106). 
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Aud hence we may estimate the priceleas Talue of the private 
letters and the works on philosophy and rhetoric. As an instance 
of an nnprejndieed expression of his real opinion in his rhetorical 
treatises, one recalls his high praise* of Sulpicius, whose defection 
from the ranks of the Optimates mnst have made him politically 
very distasteful to one whose ideal statesmen were Metellos 
NumidicuB,t and Q. Lntatius Catulus4 That the public letters 
are by no means so trustworthy might be expected aprun^i^ and 
we have among them letters in which one can hardly believe that 
tlie expressed sentiment is sincere — for instance, the letter to 
Antonius (Att. xiv. 13 i, Ep. 717), in which he uses such very tem- 
perate expressions to describe his feelings towards his old enemy 
Clodius. 

In his private letters, however, we expect to find his real 
opinions. But his private letters, though a fountain of light to 
those who read them with intelligence and without a theory, may 
be made the source of a formal acte d^accusation against the whole 
character and life of Cicero in the hands of a theorist who insists 
on reading letters which (never intended to be published) reflect 
every passing light or shade which falls across the disc of the 
writer's mind, as so many chapters of a history which registers 
and stereotypes at each page the political convictions of a states* 
man. M. Ghston Boissier, in his admirable study of Boman 
society in the last days of the Bepublic, called CMron et sea amiSf 
points out how the man of the world is really more fitted to read 
the letters of Cicero aright than the Gennan professor. We 
think we shall not do ill in giving this passage in M. Boissier's 
own words : — 

* Ces faiblesses d'un moment, ces 8oap9onB ridicules qui naissent d'one 
blesBure d'amour-propre, ces oourtes violences qui se calment d^s qu'on 
r6fl6chit, ces in justices qu'arrache le d6pit, ces bouff^ d'ambition que la 
raison s'empresse de d^vouer, une fois qu'on les a confines & un ami, ne 
p6ri88ent plus. Un jour, un commentateur curieux ^tudiera ces con- 
fidences trop sincdreSi et il B*en servira pour tracer de rimprudent qui les 
a f aites un portrait k efErayer la po8t6rite. II prouvera, par des citations 

^ D6 Omt. L 131-2, iii. 31. Brut. 183, 203, 
t Pro Seit. 101. Pro Plane. 89. 
t I>e Drat iiL 9. 
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ezactes et irrtfotables, qn'il itait mauTais citojen et m6chant ami, qu'il 
n'aimait ni son pays ni sa iamillo, qa'il £tait jalooz des honn^tes gens, et 
qu'il a trahi tons les partis. H n'enest rien oependant, et an esprit sage 
ne se laisse pas abuser par Partifice de ces citations peifides. II sait bicn 
qu'on ne doit pas prendre k la lettre ces gens emportes, ni oroire trop 4 
ce qn'ils disent. II iaut les dtf endre contre euz-mlmes, refuser de les 
^center qnand la passion les 6gare, et distingaer sortont lenrs sentiments 
reritables et persistants de toutes ces exag&ations qui ne dnrent pas. 
Yoili pourqnoi tout le monde n'est pas propre k bien eomprendre les 
letties ; tout le monde ne sait pas les lire oomme U iaut. Je me d6fie de 
ces sarants qui, sans aucune habitude des hommes, sans aucune experi- 
ence de la Tie, pr6tendent juger Ciciron d'apris sa correspondance. Le 
plus souvent ils le jugent mal. Us cherchent I'ezpression de sa pens£e 
dans ces politesses banales que la wodM ezige et qui n'engagent pas plus 
eeuz qui les font qu'elles ne trompent ceuz qui les reqoirent Ils traitent 
de Iftches compromis ces concessions qu'il iaut bien se ftdre quand on 
rent Tivre ensemble. Ha Toient des contradictions manifestos dans ces 
couleurs difldrentes qu'on donne k son opinion suivant les personnes aux- 
quelles on parle. Us triompbent de Fimprudence de certains aTcux ou de 
la fatuity de certains 61oges, parce qu'ils ne saisissent pas la fine ironie qui 
les tempore. Four bien appricier toutes ces nuances, pour rendre aux 
choses leur importance v&itable, pour £tie bon juge de la portte de ces 
phrases qui se disent aToo un demi-sourire et ne signiflent pas toujours 
tout oe qu'elles semblent dire, il &ut ayoir plus d'habitude de la Tie 
qu'on n'en prend d'ordinaire dans une uniyersiti d'AUemagne. S'il f aut 
dire ce que je pense, dans cette apprMation delicate, Je me fierais pout- 
Itre encore ]^us i un homme du monde qu'i un sayant.'* 

* pp. 19-21. We may fitly add here, aa oooneoted with this pobt of riev, the lame 
brilliant writer'a eatiinate of the Oennan detneton of Cicero, tuoh aa Dnimann and 
Mommieii— ' Dnimann aurtout ne Ini paaae rien. II a fimill^ aee oeuTxea et aa Tie 
aTec la minutie et la ngadt^ d'un homme d*affuiea qui eherohe lea £li6meiiti d*im 
proc^ C'eat dans oet esprit de malTeillanee eonaciencieuae qu'il a d^pouill^ toute aa 
correipoodance. II a oooxageuaement r^dat^ aa channe de cea ooniidenoea intimea qui 
noua font admirer I'taiTain et aimer IHiomme malgrft lea faibleene, et, en oppoiant 
Tun k Vwtn dee f ragmenta dftaobte de aee lettxea et de oea diaooma, il eat parvenu k 
dieeier un acte d'accuaation en r^le oti rien n*eit omia, et qui tient preeque un Tolume. 
M. Mommien n*eat gu^re plus doux, seulement il eat moina long. Comme il Toit les 
choMa de baut, il ne se perd paa dans le d6tail. Sn deux de oea pages serr^ et 
pleinea de faits, comme il sait les ^rire, il a trouT^ moyen d*accnmuler plus d'outrages 
pour Gie^ron que n'en oontient tout le Tolume de Drumann. On j Toit notamment 
que ce prtendu homme d*Etat n'ftait qu'un 4goiste et un myope, et que ce grand 
kriTaan ne se compose que d'un feuilletooiite et d'un atoeat. VoiUl bien la m6me 
plume qui rient d'appeUr Gaton un don Quichotte et Pomp£e un oaporal. Comme il 
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It is mideading — nay, absolutely false — to say that Oioero 
made overtures to demooraoy. He exercised on every cause 
entrusted to him his unrivalled abilities as a pleader ; but he who 
says that the author of the speech pro Cornelia was coquetting 
with demooraoy might as well say that the author of the speech 
pro 8uUa was intriguing with anarchists. His projected defence 
of Oatiline is put forward as an advance towards the popular party. 
But on what evidence ? Catiline was not, at the time of his trial 
for his malversation in Africa, in any sense the accredited successor 
of Ghraoohus or Satuminus, of Sulpicius or Cinna. It w as not till the 
year 691 (63) that Catiline came forward as a popular champion. 
The chief charge which Cicero brought against him as his 
opponent for the consulship was the charge of his murder of 
IC. Marius Gbatidianus, a near relation of C. Marius, in the Sullan 
proscriptions. Cicero, in a passage of thepro CaeliOy says that Catiline 
at one time nearly imposed on himself, and that he quite suddenly 
discovered the desperado's designs, having previously hardly 
harboured a suspicion of him.* Of course these words are to some 
extent the pleas of the advocate of Caelius, but they could not 
have been used to the jury if Catiline had always stood in a 
menacing attitude. 

Cicero never coquetted with democracy, though he accepted 
the brief of Roscius and Cornelius, and entertained the idea of 
defending Catiline. He could win his way to distinction in 
public life only by his position at the Bar ; and a high position at 
the Bar was not to be made by the picking and choosing of briefs. 
Had he defended Catiline, he would have spoken for him as he did 
for Fonteius, charged with a similar offence, and his act would 
not have been looked on as an overture to the democratic party, 
even if Catiline had been the acknowledged leader of that party — 

6it tonjoun pr^occupi da pitent dans see itudet du piM6, on dirait qu'il poumiit dana 
rariatoentie lomaine lea hoberaanz da la Proaae, et qu'il aalae d'aTance dana G&ar ce 
daapote populaire dont la main fenne pent aeule donner k rAllemagne aon anit6.'— 
pp. 26, 27. 

* Or. pro Gael. 14 Jf# tpfaun, m«, ut^wam, quondam paen$ ill$ deeepU, eum 9t 
dvu miAi honut H optimi euiusqut agnthu et Jlrmut (tmieut ae Jidelis videretur : cuius 
9$o fmimm^ oeuli$ prius qumn Ppimant, manibut ante gHom tutpieiotu deprthmidi : 
w'main wm^is cMUfvU amiecrum ti fitit ttiam CaeiUa, ma^it ett ui ip9$ moletle ferat 
gnatm m timai non num^uam in 4oiem homins nu quoqut erroris m$i poiniM, qu^m ui 
i»tiut Mmicitiae erimen r^ormidet . 
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a position which, we submit, Oatiline did not hold, or even claim, 
at the time of his trial. Oioero might of course have served the 
interests of his canvass by defending Catiline, who coold hardlj 
have acted yery strenuously against his own advocate, and who 
would probably have made common cause with Cicero against 
Antonius. It is probable, too, that as a matter of fact Cicero did 
not actually defend Catiline. The Oratio in toga Candida offers 
important evidence on that point. 

In that speech Cicero reproachfully recalls to the memory of 
Antonius some slight services done to him when Antonius was 
candidate for the praetorship, and he upbraids Q. Mucins, a 
tribune, with his unfriendly conduct, reminding him how he, 
Cicero, had defended him on a charge of peculation. Is it, then, 
possible that if Cicero had really defended Catiline, he would have 
failed to remind him of the fact ? Again, if Cicero had really 
defended Catiline, could he possibly have used the words which 
are found in the very same oration, miner qui non 9entia$ Ulo iudieio 
te non abiobUum iferuni ad aliquod teterius indicium ac mains 
supplicitim reservatum ? But if Cicero had defended Catiline, his 
act would have been neither immoral nor unprofessional. Catiline 
was at this time neither worse nor better than other Boman 
governors, who, when they were invested with power, as a rule 
misused it. But the detractors of Cicero speak as if he had 
thought of defending Catiline, the declared enemy of the State, 
the character blackened by the denunciations of the Catilinarian 
inrectives — as one might speak of Burke if, after impeaching 
Warren Hastings, he had undertaken the defence of Sir Elijah 
Impey. If Cicero, to improve the prospects of his own candidature, 
had defended Catiline on a charge of extortion, he would not have 
given greater offence to Boman sentiment than would now be 
given to English sentiment if a respectable and rising politician, 
who was also a barrister, defended some young nobleman who had 
squandered large sums of money on the turf. England, happily 
for her subjects, does not look on proconsular malversation with 
the lenient eyes of ancient Rome.* 

* The aignmenti drairn from the oratio in to$o condida biTe been urged bj Aeconiof 
sgainit FeneetelU, who maanulot that Cicero did defend Catiline. Biieheler (Bhetn. 
Hue., 1879, p. 352) puU forward the theory that Aeconius, writing about 60 a.d., cannot 
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Dio Cassias, a historian who laoks sympathy with great men, 
and who regards Gioero in partioolar with distinct disfaTour, oriti- 
cises him thus on the first occasion in which he mentions him : — 
liri|/i^orlp<^c re ya/o {he was a trimmer) ^ Koi ttotI fiiv ra roirwv lerrc 
S* 6ts Kol ra iKdvwv 1v vir* ififortptov awovSaZn^w. ctr/oarrc* This 
foolish taunt has been echoed by the greatest of modem his- 
torians of Eome. Theodor Mommsen so far forgot the high 
functions of the historian in the self-imposed task of finding in 
Caesar the perfect man, that in introducing for the first time to 
his readers one who (however we may regard his character) must 
ever be among the most prominent figures in the picture of the 
dying Bepublie— one who in literature at least must oyer be a 
marvel to the world — ^he can find no more respectable terms to 
use than 'the notorious political trimmer, M. Tullius Cicero.'t 

baye known the psisage, Att. i. 2, 1 (11) Moc Umpor$ CatUifum €9mp$t%tanmni09irum 
d$fmi€re eo^tamut. Hence he argues that the coUeotion of the letten to AtticuB which 
we haTe could not have been publiihed till after the period of Asootnius. 

* zxzri. 43. Dio Casnua eeene not to haTe read the letters at all. See note on 
Att. ii. 24, 2 (61), where Dto's eztreordinaiy tfaeorj about the real natare of the obscure 
plot of Yettius is given and commented on. In the Clodian episode alone he exhibits 
a kindly feeling towards Cicero : but he does so, as Professor Gudeman {Thi Sour€i$ 
rf Piutarek't Zifi of Cicero, Philadelphia, 1902, p. 41) has shown, not because he 
disliked Cicero less, but because he disliked Clodius more. He more than once statee 
that Cicero was censured for his tergiversation and called a ' deserter ' (sM^Xos : 
cp. zxzri. 27 ; zxzix. 63). And there is no doubt that Cicero incuzred ill-report in 
that respect, as may be shown from the story told by Seneca (Bhet Contror. vii. 3, 9) 
of the answer which Laberius made to him. The story runs, Zaitrium divmt /tfft'n* 
ludis ntii eiteifim produxit, ieituU squntri ilhim ordini rtidiiit : iuuit ir§ mmm in 
equ$9tria : ornms ita m eoartwermU ui vmienUm non rteipernU, dcero maU audubai 
Utmptam ntc J^ompeio eertm$ arniau tue Caeaarif ud uiriwqui mdulator. MuUot tutu 
in ienutum hperat Ca$tar €( nt repUnt eshauttum betto eivili ordinem itut ^ qui hmi 
d§partihu» miruerunt grutiam reftmt, Cicero in uir§mqu$ rem iocatm «it, miiit onim 
0d Zabcrium troHoeunUm, * rcccpimm t§ ni»i tmgucU acdtrom.* iMicrim ad Oiccroncm 
remiit, * atgui coles dmibue cettic eedere,* Uterque elegantieeittte, ced neuter in hoc 
penere cervat modum. But in an age of violent factions a man of modenidon and 
conscientiousness will always incur tiie charge of tergiversation. 

t In the same spirit Mommsen dismisses Cato with a remark on the irony of late 
which had decreed that the epilogue of a great political tragedy should be spoken by the 
fool. But his choicest flouts and jibes are kept for Pompey, because, when he retan^ 
at the head of hii army after the Mithridatic War, he did not make himself master of 
Borne. The theory of the historian seems to be that any general who is strong enough 
to play successfully the rebel and traitor must be a fool if he rafnses the part. To the 
Ottnoan historian his refusal is inexplicable, except on the hypothesii that he did not 
see his chance. 
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ThiB eritioism is not only flippant and altogether inapplicable to 
a person of the proportions of Oicero, but it rests (as we have 
endeavoured to show) on a misrepresentation of the position of a 
Boman advooate. 

It is idle to seek to suppress or evade the fact that CHoero was 
looked on as a great power* by those who had intelligence 
enough to see that the tongue is as great an instrument of govern- 
ment as the hand. And he who had the strongest hand in those 
days and the largest brain, the great Julius Oaesar, saw best what 
a power was Gioero. Indeed, one of the most picturesque traits in 
a very picturesque character is the pertinacity with which Caesar 
refuses to be repulsed by Cicero. After he had failed to gain the 
great orator to his own interests, he showed true magnanimity 
by offering him one of his own lieutenancies to protect him 
from dodius, and afterwards by offering him a place amotig 
the twenty commissioners. The seventh, eighth, and ninth books 
of the letters to Atticus record frequently the desire of Caesar, 
couched in the most manly and respectful terms, to gain over 
the great Marcus TuUius, or at least to secure his neutrality.f 
Plutarch (Cic. 39) gives a striking description of the trial of 
the aich-txaitor Q. Ligarius, which, though very highly coloured, 
tends to show the influence of Cicero over the victor of Phaisalia, 
Alycroi i\ ira), Koii^ov \vyaplov Siicfiv ^sOyovroCf iri rijv Kateapo^ 
iroX^MV <Ic iyiy6vUf koX Kcic^pctfvoc ovrcp /3of|0ovvroC) dirtiv rbv 
Kalffopa rpoc rove ffXov^f **'£t KwXiu Sia xp6vov Kuclpoivoc 
itKOvaai Xl^ovrocy iirfl iraAai KUfutai wovniphe 6 ivftp ical sroXI/iioc ; 
(iTfl S* apiafuvo^ Xcyfiv & Kiicspb^v uwtp<f>vwc iKtvu, sal irpov/3aiv€V 
aifvtf waOu rt iroiicfAoc Koi xipiri tfav/iocrroc & Atfyocy iroXAac fiiv 
Itvai XP^^ i^^ ^^^ wpoawwov rbv Kataapa, iravac ^i riic ^XVC 
rpew6fUvov rpoirac fcarciSiiAov dvaC r£Aoc St rQv Kara ^apaaXov 
o^«filvov rov pnropo^ iywvwVf Imratfif ytv6p€vov Tivax^fivai rt^ 
viparif KtA r^c X'^P^C itcfiaXuv hia rwv ypafi^artlw* Tov 70 vv 

* A itroDg tribute to the pertontl reputatioo of Cioero !• preMrred in a letter from 
Cato (a man not likelj to mii repreaent the state of feeling at Rome), oongratulating 
Cioero on the Jirpp/iM/M which he himaelf had felt bound to oppoee; aee Fam. it. 5, 1 
(266). 

t The magnanimity of Caeear a few yean later aomedmea wringa from Cioero 
an afanoat inTolimtary ezpreaaion of admization ; aee Fam. li. 6, 10 (488) ; It. 4, 4 
(495). 
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avdpufwov iwiXvfft rqc olrtac /3e/3taofilvoc* Suoh is the 

effect produced on Caesar — surely not a man to be caught by 
Tarnished superficiality — by the man whom Mommsen flouts as 
* a journalist in the worst sense of the term.' a * thorough dabbler/ 
wlio was ^ nothing but an advocate, and not a good one/* 

In estimating the character of Cicero, and his relations with 
the men of his time— especially the man of his time, Caesar^ — ^the 
detractor of Cicero has'a great advantage. Whatever tells against 
Cicero tells against him with damning forocy for the witness 
against Cicero is Cicero himself, his letters being the main 
authority for much of the history of this period. But when the 
letters place Cicero in a favourable light — when, for instanoe, 
they show us Caesar suing for his adhesion, and regarding his 
literary works with admiration — ^then, say the detractors, we 
have Cicero posing, the Uteraiy man conceiving a picturesque 
position and placing himself therein, elevating himself to a 
pedestal to be worshipped by the great man of the age. Now, to 
such a view we can only make this reply. For much that is 
most admirable and amiable in the character of Cicero, as well 



* A letter of Cicero to Paettu shovs how much Caeaar Ttlued eyen the lighter efforts 
of the great consular. — Sed Utmm ipte Cnewr hahet ptraere iuikinui^ 0t, ut Strvim, 
fraUr tmu^ pum liUtrtitiuimHm fmite iudieo, fadle diceretf * Mie vtrtut FlatUi non 
etty hie e$t,* quod tritat aurii hahtrit Miandit geMrtbut poetarum et eoHMueUuUw 
hgendi, ne audto CaeMrtm, earn volnminu iam cofrfieerit ivofB^y/Adrwwt ti quod adft' 
ratur ad Mm pro meOf quod mmm non nt, nicere aolero : quod 00 nunc nuigitfimtt quia 
vivunt meeumfere cottdie ilUut fiuniliaroi, Ineiduni autem in oormono vario mtdta, quao 
foftaue iUi$ cum diii noo iUiUerata nee imuiUa otu videaniur, Haoo ad ilium cum 
rcliqui9 adit perferuntttr : ita enim ip$$ mandavit, Sie JU ut, n quid praetcrca do mo 
audiat, non audiendum puUt. — Fam. iz. 16, 4 (472). 

It is astonifihing how the purtuit of a theory may blind a hletorian to the proper 
appreciation of things. Here is the comment of Duruy on the relationi between 
Cicero and Caesar described in the words just quoted — *• Content de la royautd qu*il 
avait toujours, celle de Tesprit, il ne laissait percer lee regrets qu'en de malignes 
plaisanteries. Ce rdle de frondeur spirituel plaisait 4 C^sar ; il se delassait d'adulation. 
Chaque matin on lui apporta les bona mots de Cio^ron, et il en faisait un recueil. 
L'anden oonsulaire, le p^re de la patrie^ derenu le bouffon de la tyrannic ! * Hiot. 
dot Eomaiut, ii. 532. 

Mommsen has well obserred that in the soul of Caesar there was room for much 
besides the statesman. It is a pity that in his riew of the relations between Caesar 
and Cicero he has so completely forgotten this just and profound remark. If he had 
remembered it, he might hare added some touches, not the least graceful, to the 
portndt of hii ideal man. 
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as for all that may be made the object of reprehenflioii or con- 
tempty our main authority is his oorrespoudenoe. This oorrespou- 
denoe (of course we refer to the priTate letters, which form so much 
tlie larger part of the oollectioUy not the letters to public characters, 
which are in every way such as his speeches) to us seems the 
absolute reflection of the man's mind. He says to Atticus (viii. 14, 2, 
Ep. 349) ego tecum tanquam meeum foquor; and he seems to pour out 
his inmost thoughts almost as in a soliloquy. We can, however, 
suppose a reader of the letteis honestly to entertain the view 
that Cicero had anticipated the long lease of life that his letters 
would have, and deliberately placed his character and position in a 
favourable though unreal light. We say we can suppose this view 
to be held honestly, though we cannot conceive it to be held intelli- 
gently ; for there is reason to believe that Cicero never thought of 
the chance that his letters might be preserved until the correspon- 
dence had nearly reached its close. But the theory which we cannot 
reconcile with either honesty or intelligence is the theory which 
supposes Cicero to have written with candour and sincerity when 
he acknowledges his shortsightedness and deplores his mistakes, 
but looks on him as a mere romancer when he describes the unex* 
ampled position which he held as a wielder of written and spoken 
words. And akin to this theoiy is that which speaks of all the 
greatest of his Optitnate speeches as a price exacted from him by 
the nobles for their support in Ins candidature for the constdship, 
as if the optima causa was not the policy which seemed to him 
best for the State, and as if any man of Cicero's ability would or 
could restrain himself from giving all his intellectual resources to 
the aid of a party of which he was the mainstay, and in a sense 
the organiser. But, say the detractors, he defended Boscius and 
Cornelius, and, at any rate, thought of defending Catiliue ; ergo 
he sought the support of the democrats. Now he gained bis object 
without this support. Ergo^ say they, nearly all his consular 
speeches are evidence of the dirty work which he was called on by 
a vile party to do, that he might earn the wages which he had 
received in advance. 

The fact is that Cicero had set up for himself an idol in the 
restoration of the Optimate party,* of whom he gives us a fuU- 

* It rannot be denied that hit fidelity to the Optimate.party wtvered iu the period 
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length picture in Seat., §§ 96-102 : his politioal watchwords are 
' senatos auotoritas/ and ' ordinum oonoordia * ; his politioal 
triumph was the crushing of the Oatilinarian oonspiraoy without 
an appeal to the sword, by inducing the wealthy middle class to 
make common cause with the aristocracy ; and his political prede- 
cessor is Oatulus.* It is by fostering the union between the Senate 
and knights that he hopes to bring about his cherished scheme; and 
to do this he was ready to erect the knights, in the words of Pliny, 
into a tertium corpus or * third estate/ In Pompeyf he saw (and 

immediately succeeding hit rettofation. Thecelebrated letterto Lentalui, Fam. i. 9 ( 163), 
is rather an apologj than a defence. But he always bitterly reproaches himself for any 
temporary defections from the eau$a optima ; and his letters are never so gloomy as dur^ 
ing his rupproekeaunt towards Caesar. During the portion of Cicero's life coincident 
with Parts i.-iri. of hia correspondence there preyailed a perfect enUnie eordiaU be- 
tween the Senate and the Optimates. This, together with the installation of Pompey 
as the champion of the couta optima, was Cicero's political aspiration. This tIow of 
the situation (in which, be it obeerred, the Optimates were by no means at one, some 
grayely ^Ustrusting Pompey) became obviously Utopian after the year 698 (66). 
Yet the Optimates finally coalesced with Pompey against Caesar ; and here, again, 
Cicero was in a minority, for he represents his policy before the civil war as having 
been one of conciliation ; see Phil. ii. 24 Atque idtm tgo , . . paeis, coneordias, com^ 
poiUumit anetor one non iostUu Cicero feared that if Pompey were victorious his 
sword would drink deep of the blood of Rome. Lucan (i. 380) finely says of Pompey, 
that he had licked the sword of Sulla, and had neyer forgotten the taste of blood. 
{Sic it SuUanum toliio tibi Umhoreferrum Durat, Magne^ titit.) An estimate of Cicero's 
political position after his return from exile belongs to Part rv. The political position 
of Cicero at that time is best described in his own words— ^iMf $go diatta cwrare indpio ; 
chivurgiM taodtt.—AtL iy. 8, 3 (92). 

* Att. i. 20, 3 (26). Cicero always emphasises his attachment to the equites: 
see Babir. Post. 16 liunc too, oquitoo JRomani, vidoU, Seitit tJM ortum e vobio omnia 
temper tentiotepro vobio. Mhil korum tine magna eura et tumma oaritate vettri ordinit 
ioquor, AHtu aiiot hominet et ordinet, ego vot temper oompUxut turn. Compare also 
Cauer (op, e*t. 82), ' Ciceros Politik ist die der rSmischen guten Oesellschaft. Sobald 
die beiden herrsohenden Stfinde, Senat and Bitter, einig sind, ist Cicero ihr g^bener 
YoikSmpfer. Wo ihre Interessen auseinandergehen, yersucht er Yennittelung und 
zwar yomehmlich zu Onnsten der Bitter.' 

t It cannot fail to be observed, that as long as Pompey keeps up friendly relations 
with the popular leaders, Cioero is never tired of sneering at his vanity and pompo- 
sity ; Sampsiceramus, Arabarches, Hieroeolymarius, &c., are all jibes at the conquering 
hero who thinks he may be the successor of Sulla. It is only when he has thoroughly 
broken with the revolutionary party that Cicero speaks of him with sincere respect. 
We have a strong expression of the belief of Cicero that in Pompey lay the only hoi>e 
of the State in Att. ix. 1, 4 (363) : Dabitnttt hoe I^mpeic quod debemut. Nam me 
qmdem ahat netno mocct : uott termo bonorum qui nulli tunt; non eauta quae acta titnide 
ett, agetwr tmprobe. Urn, u/ti hoe doiuut ne id quidem roganti, nee tuam eautam {ut ait) 
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long lefuaed \wt to see) the instrument of this polioj, which in fact 
was realised for the brief period of Cioero's oonsulate, and the three 
snooeeding years.* 

Mommsen's theory of an ironical, contemptuous deference on 
the part of Caesar towards Oioero, which even showed itself ready 
to flatter the weaknesses of an intellect which it despised, is as 
imtme to history as it is injurious to the character of Caesar him- 
self. It is simply fiction, and inartistic fiction. Caesar saw, as he 
saw everything, that Cicero was a great power. His speeches not 
only swayed the assembly, but they discharged the highest work 
now done by our best newspapers, magasines, and reviews. To 
gain Cicero was what it would now be to secure the advocacy of 
the Time% ; or rather what it would be were there no other paper, 
review, or magazine but the Tinie^^ and were the leaders of the 
Timet written by Burke and Sheridan. He placed the public in 

ti§mtit mljmNicam, But Cicero never succeeded in acquiring an affectionate regard 
for Fompey— a feeling against which in the ease of Gaetar he had to struggle hard. 
His comment on the death of Fompey does not speak the language of real grief: 
2f9m fOMtum eiua ea$itm non d«Ur$ ; J^miMm enim inUgrum it CMitnm et gratmn cogn^vi. 
— Att zi. 6, 6 (418). 

* This ideal period he himself often refers to in the words tw^tra temporm, and 
descrihes its duration in Fam. i. 9, 12 (163) Tnubam memoria ftobU eotwdibui m 
fwkUm^Ui iaeta ts KaUnUi lantmriiscon/irmandi tenaiut, ut ntminem mirttri oporterst 
Jfonii Iheembrihui tantutn rel ammi fvMH \h illo wdin$ vil auctorUatig, leUfnqut 
flMMtMTiSM fwbii privaCit tuqm ad Cauw$m it Sibuium connd$t, enm wnUntiM nottrat 
magmm in ieimtu pondus hahenntf unum fert umum fuine hnoruu* omnium. It is 
worth mentioning here that the oft-quoted Terse— 

' O fortanataa naUm me coniale Romaa ' 

is often misunderstood. Its meaning is fixed by a passage in th»pro FUueo, 102. The 
words may he rendered — 

* O hMppy fate of Rome to date 
Her birthday from m j contalate 1 * 

The birthday was the celebrated December 5, on which he put Lentulusand his accom- 
plices to death : this is the passage from the speech for Flaccus : Konae iiias 
Iketmkru quMS wu cQ9uui$ fuittu ! Qmm ego dibm vtro vatalsm huim urhit^ out 
corU OMiuiartm, appelUre pottum. The phrase natam mm conntlo Som4tmf for quae 
diom mttaUm m$ eontulo habttitti is like the expression of Horace (Epp. i. 6, 9) ertu 
nato CtMr$f$9tut Dot veniam tomHumqt$$ di$$. So also Plautus says (Pseud., 243) 
hodU Mcte, meaning, ' you who are celebrating your birthday to-day.' Seneca (de 
brer. Tit. 6) speaks of Cioero's consulate as praised by him * Justly but interminably ' 
(nm mm Camay md nnofine laudaitu)^ and no one can read in an uoprejudiced spirit 
the history of the time without seeing what a rery important part the great orator then 
played in Roman politics. 
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possesflioQ of the political situation. It is trae, as Mommsen points 
out, that he oame forward in the trial of Yerres against the sena- 
torial indicia when they were already set aside, that he thundered 
against Catiline when his departure was already an aooomplished 
fact. It is true that the second Philippic was not delivered and 
was not published till Antony had fled to Gisalpine Gaul. But 
were these speeches therefore useless, or mere exhibitions of 
powerful pleading ? By no means. They put the public in posses- 
sion of the circumstances in each of these cases, and taught them 
to look on these circumstances with the eyes of the speaker 
and his party; they converted resistance into acceptance, and 
warmed acceptance into enthusiasm; they provided faith with 
reasons, doubt with arguments, and triumph with words.* 

Professor Beesly,t in a vigorous essay, maintains that the 
Catilinarian conspiracy (though falsely called a conspiracy accor- 
ding to him) was really an attempt to revolutionize the state — 
an attempt which was near succeeding, and which was made by 
the revolutionary party under the leadership of Oatiline, who was 
the political successor of the Ghraochi, of Satuminus, of Drusus, 
of Sulpicius, and of Cinna. That the movement is not to be 

* 0. £. Schmidt has drawn attention to aome political pamphlets which were 
written at the time of the First Triumvirate {Fltiguhriften am d§r ZtU de$ er$Un 
TriwHviratt in the N. Jahrb. fur das klass. Altertum, 1901, 620-623). An example 
was possibly the ^Tv^funifia t^s i^orc/as of Cicero, which was probably something more 
than mere self-glorification ; for if so, why (Schmidt asks) did Cicero not write it till 
nearly three years after the event f Perhaps people were beginning to talk less about 
Cicero's exploits in that year, and he wished to turn the attention of the public once 
more to his great serrices. A more certain example is perhaps the OrtUio in Clodiwn 
et Curionim, which was written in the summer of 698 (61), cp. 22, 10, but not 
published then, though it got into circulation in 696 (58), cp. 69, 2 ; 78, 3. The object 
of this pamphlet was to rally the party of order, and to castigate the extravagance and 
licence of the/nniMSf d^ree. The ijr4K9oTa (» I>e consiliis fUM), composed in the style 
of Theopompus, were also written at this time, but not published tiU after the death of 
Caesar: cp. Plut Crass. 18; Dio Cass, xxxix. 10, 1; Cic. Att xiv, 17, 6 (724). 
Varro composed some kind of attack on the triumvirs called Tpucdpaifs (Appian, Bell. 
Civ. ii. 9), which was the title of a work of Anaximenes, attributed to Theopompus, 
which traced all the woes of Greece to the three towns, Athens, Sparta, Thebes. The 
huUogm in Caetarem of Curio, referred to in Brut. 218 f.,is another example : cp. Suet. 
Cues. 9, 49, 50,62. Schmidt thinks that in Att ii. 9, 1 (86) we should print in inverted 
commas ' qfnico ^onsuUri * {' snarling consul *) and ^pimnarum JHUmiitu,* which 
were possibly expressions contained in pamphlets written by Clodiua ; cp. p. 26, note. 

f CatiUniy Clodiut, and Tiberius, London : Chapman ft BUI, 1878. 
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whollj aooounted for by saying that the parties to it were ' disso- 
lute youths,' Mnsolyent debtors,' and Misbanded soldiers/ lie has 
shown, very clearly.* Nor has he failed to make it plain that Caesar 
was at this time in no sense the leader of the popular party. But 
neither was Catiline. Until lie failed in his suit for the consulship 
of 691 (63), and seemed about to fail for that of 692 (62), he does 
not seem to have even conceived the idea of an imeute ; for the 
rumoured plot to murder Cotta and Torquatus, the consuls of the 
year 689 (65), was discredited even by the hypothetical victim 
Torquatus, who appeared as one of Catiline's supporters when he 
was tried for repetundae (Bull. 81). It is here that Mr. Beesly's 
brilliant picture seems blurred. He confesses that the popular 
cause miglit have been in better hands, but he seems blind to the 
utter incapacity and pitiable stupidity of Catiline and the whole 
revolutionary party. Catiline drifted into the ranks of the insur- 
gents. After foolishly vapouring in the senate about putting 
himself at the head of the popular party, he was too weak and 
undecided to take any step. The feebleness of such a man would 
have saved him from the fate of the Gracchi aud Satuminus had he 
remained at Home, but it suited the Optimates that he should 
show his hand, and Cicero succeeded in forcing Catiline to join 
the insurgents, and thus to give colour to the stories (mostly 
exaggerated) about the widespread and terrible Catilinariau 
couspiracy. Then tlie gross blunder of Lentulus in making 
overtures to the Allobroges rendered possible the coKp d^4tat of 
the 6th December. So the dull aristocrat was completely out- 
manoeuvred by the adroit parvetiu. The situation was no doubt 
menacing, diiefly on account of the vagueness and the wide area 
of the suspicion which prevailed. Even the loyalty of Cicero's 
colleague Antonius was breathed upon. Cicero saw that he 
must strike a blow, but was determined not to invoke the military 
power. The people would never brook the abnegation of the 
right of appeaJ to the tribes in the case of persons guilty only of 
a plot to commit assassinations or to abolish debts. But if the 
conspirators could be proved guilty of complicity with a foreign 
foe, of an attempt on the commonwealth, tiiese extreme measures 

• Yet that the ipecial city following of Catiline wm mainly composed of debtors 
▼ho sought Mvat tabida0 is plain from the iiivariable language of Cicero. 

c 
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might be adopted. Catiline declared himself a public enemy 
when he repaired to the camp of Manlius; and LentuluB, by 
negotiating with the Gallic tribes, twisted for himself the rope 
which strangled him in the Tullianum. 

In short, it seems that Catiline (whose atrocities are probably 
much exaggerated, and whose chief defect was his stupidity) '^ 
finds his political analogue not in Marat or Robespierre, 
but in Guy Fawkes^f or Smith O'Brien, who, had Fortune called 
him to die in battle, would have known how to die as well as 
Catiline, and who did not know much better how to effect the 
purpose of his life. Of course, in private life, there was all the 
difference in the world between the high-minded and single- 
hearted Irish enthusiast and the ' stolid rake ' (as Professor Palmer 
aptly called him) who, even after full allowance is made for the 
exaggerations of his delineator and destroyer, must be admitted 
to have earned as bad a character in a bad age as was consistent 
with his dulness and want of individuality. Indeed, we cannot 
help thinking that Cicero has done all that could be done to secure 
a place in history for Catiline. J He has manufactured a some- 
what imposing stage-villain out of very scanty materials. It is 
a strong proof of the amazing literary power of the orator. Surely 
no one would have been more surprised than Catiline himself (who 
seems to have been but too conscious of his own mediocrity) had 
lie known that the time would come when he should occupy a niche 
beside Caesar Borgia, that ideal of capacity, when his existence 
should be reconciled with the Divine supervision of the world only 
on the theory that 

' Plagues or cartliquakeB break not Heayen's deflign.' 



* Cicero, in bis speecb pro Muretta ({{ 50, 61), records somo 'wild and wbirling 
words ' of Catiline. His wbole portrait in tbis passage is in a more bold and picturesque 
attitude tban we are accustomed to. However, tbe expressions there attributed to Cati- 
line b} Cicero probably derived most of tbeir force and point from the orator himself, 
who was interested in making bis foiled adversary appear as formidable as possible. 

t In the Gunpowder Plot there is much that resembles the attempt of Catiline, not 
only in tbe cnideness of its conception, but also in the disproportionate ahinn excited — 
a fact to which the Book of Common Prayer recently bore witness. 

1 Cp. Dio Cass, xxxvii. 42 KarfAtrav ii\v ravr* iwotiiir* ital otrto Kort^^ii' Kot 
iitl wX9t6if Tff T^f rvp Tpax^^fTotp i^ias tvofia vphs r^r rov Kuctp^wos S^^oy xal wpht 
rohs Xiyovs rohs fcar* a^oG AcxO^i'Taf ^<rx<« 
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We own we oan look on Catiline as but a very mild type of epidemic, 
and only as a sort of make-belieTe stage earthquake. 

Georges Thouret has shown in an exoellent paper in the Letp- 
tiger Studieu^^ that it is probable that both Plutarch and Dio 
Cassius in their accounts of the conspiracy of Catiline borrowed 
from the lost iw6nvniia irepl tnrarffac which Cicero mentions to 
Atticus in the words conwientarium conwlafui niei Oraeee icriptum 
miti ad te (Att. i. 19, 10, Ep. 26). That Plutarch rested mainly 
on Cicero's Memoir is unlikely ; and cogent reasons have been 
adduced by Prof. Ghideman to show that the ehi^ authority of 
Plutarch was Suetonius,t who not only wrote a defence of the 
orator against an attack of Didymus, but also a Life of Cicero. 
The Greek Memoir, as well as the letter to Pompey in Latin, de 
rebMA 9uis in consutatu ge$iiSf has completely perished ; and of the 
third essay on the same subject, the Latin poem also mentioned in 
Att i. 19, 10 (26), we have preseryed only a few Tcrses, which, how- 
ever, are a valuable aid in the critical treatment of that passage. 
Accordingly, if it be allowed that Plutarch and Dio Cfesius found 
in the irfpc virarffac materials for their history of the conspiracy, 

• Vol. I., Part ii., pp. 303-860. 

t Whfla •greeiDg with IVole«or Gudeman (Tks Smirmt •/Jfntm^ch'i Lift ofCietro) 
in his mun contention that the principal authority uied bj Plutarch was Suetonius, 
ne cannot help thinking that he has gone too for when he holds that Plutarch did not 
read the ihr^/unifta. The passage from the Life of Caesar (e. 8) quoted below in the text 
surely implies that he read the treatise, and that with some care. Again, in the Life 
of Crasstts (c. 13) he says %imt I* t Katipmv ip r « y i \4y^ [sc. the MK^ara] ^aiftpbs 
fr Kpdw^ ica\ Ka(o'a^i riiP alr'uuf T^o^rptfiiftMifS. 'AAA* otroM ukw 6 Xiyoi 
^{c8^ fi^rik rifw A^^oir rtXtvT^w. itf Zh r^ 9tpl iwar^las 6 Kucdpmw r^rrwp 
^w\ rhw KpiffffQW i^4ofat Tphs a^^y iwivroKiiw KOfJ^orra rk wtpl rhw Kuriklpap 
4^nypii4rnp, At llBri Sff/l«ioOrra t^p wtm/noetttM. i V oIp Kpde^os M fih ifdtru rhp 
Kutdfrnwa 9tk ravro, rov 9h ^dhrrcir tiya/^awthw iftw^Zmw cTxc rhr v14p. VThj should 
we suppose that Plutarch had not read the Memoir f Plutarch when setting to work at 
a Life probably (cp. Thouret, p. 314) read a number of authorities ; and when he chose 
one to be the main foundation of his narratiye, he did not forego the advantsge he 
might derive from others. Professor Gudeman rightly lays little stress on the appeal 
made to the authority of Cicero in Plut. Cic. 20, to prore that Cicero's works were the 
chief foundation of Plutarch's narratiye. The words are i^ 8^ T«p«rr£a (irol yhp o&8' 
AhXms ^w wp^td rif 0^8* KroA/ior ri^y f6^tp, JL\A^ f lA^ri^f yvpii «ca2 fi&Wcpf if s aMs 
^nwtp 8 Kiit4patP, rmv irvXirurdr fi§raka/A$dpov9a wop* ixttwov fpoprtZmw ^ fim" 
8i8e8«-« rmp olKuuimp ^ccfry) ravrd r§ irphs wbrhp tfpuir* ic.r.A.. It is plain from the 
position of 6s afrrtft fn^^" ^ Kix^pwr between the comparatiye and the participle that 
the authority of Cicero is invoked for nothing more than the epigrammatic remark. 

C 2 
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then we may reduce the records of this important episode to 
two— the Ciceronian and the Sallaetian ; for Appian and Florus 
followed Sallust. Now, when Cicero published the {nrofivnfia in 694 
(60), two years and a half after the events narrated therein, he 
did not wish to implicate Caesar in the oonspiraey. He was at 
the time on the best possible terms with Caesar, and expressed 
hopes that he might convert him from the error of Ids political 
ways: cp. Att. ii. 1, 6 (27) Quid si etiam Caesarem^ cuius mine 
rmti mlde sunt secundi, reddo meliorefn, num tantum obsum reipub- 
licae f We may infer from the account of Plutarch that Cicero in 
his treatise vtpl vwanlat refused to implicate Caesar, though he 
did implicate Crassus, and thereby earned his hostility. Again, 
Plutarch (Caes. 8) teUs how Caesar was assailed on leaving the 
Senate on the famous 5th of December, adding roOro fdv ovv ovk 

ovK lypwpBv. The reason is plain from the consideration just 
mentioned. The same writer tells us that Cicero did incriminate 
Caesar after his death, in his ivUSora* Knowing, therefore, that 
Cicero has deliberately suppressed his real opinion on this 
important question, and that Sallust (though not the mere special 
pleader that Mommsen would make him) is strongly prejudiced in 
Caesar's favour, we are bound very carefully to reconsider the 
almost unanimous verdict of modem historians acquitting Caesar. 
To the proofs of the guilt of Caesar put forward by Mommsen the 
following considerations may be added. 

We have the unequivocal evidence of Suetonius. He is un- 
doubtedly disposed to embrace views unfavourable to the character 
of Caesar ; and so modem historians think they may neglect his 
distinct evidence that Caesar was publidy arraigned as one of the 



* This troatue> alto called apparently Ckmiiiia (op. AtooniuB 83, 21 tu exposition 
eontUiorum attorum : Chaiisius i. 146 (ed. Keil) in ratiotu eonsiUorum Mortttn), ia men* 
tioned in Att. ii. 6, 2 (33) ; ziy. 17, 6 (724) : Plut. Cxan. 13 (fy nri \^^' oZtos 6 
x6yot 4^tS6$ii fi9rk t^p h^^oXv TfXcvr^r (sc. of Craaeua and Caesar) : Dio Cass, xxxiz. 
10, wlio speaks of it thus fiifiXiov n kw6p^rop ^w40iiK9, koU iwiypo^w avr^ its ical 
Tffp2 T«r lavToS /BovXcv;A^T«r iaro\oyurfi6p ripa ^x*>^(* v6\\a 3i 8^ ical Stiya 4s avrh 
icai wtpa iKfiiww (sc. Crassus and Caesar) Koi Ttpl ttAAwr rirdr «'vr^n|«'f, «a2 Sik rovro 
^/9if9«U /lii Kol (Aptos avTov iKi^tr^a^, icwrt(nifi'iipttr6 re aJM ical itc^^Smcc r^ watSl 
(probably Tiro is meant), TpoirrJ^as ol /u^r' ia^aypApm ft^rt 8if^o<ricurai r& ytypa^fidpa 
9p\p kp fiMraWd^p, 
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conspirators : — rmdit rursns in dixcrimen aliud inter soeioa Catilimte 
fiOMtnatus ft apud Narium Nigrum qaaestorem a L. Vettio indieej ct 
in KenatH a Q. Curio . . . Curius e CatiUna se eognavisse dicehat^ 
VeiHns etiam chirographum eius CatHhiae datum polfieebaiur(lvl. 17). 
However, in a Tozy similar passage (lul. 9) Suetonius states that, 
in the year of the ciiy 688 (66), Caesar entered into a oonspiraoy 
with Crassus to make Orassns dictator with himself as Magisfer 
Eqttitum, and to secure bj a c<nip d*^tat the consulship for P. Sulla 
and L. Autronius ; and he distinctly giyes as his authorities Tann- 
sius Oeminus,* M. Actoiius Naso, tiie Edicts of Bibulusi and the 
speeches of C Curio senior. Now the two last-named may be 
discounted as notoriously hostile to Caesar; but who can deny that 
the testimony of the two first-named writers is unimpeachable P 
If therefore, as seems probable, Suetonius relied on the same 
autliority in the question of Caesar's complicity with Catiline, 
surely his evidence is altogether worthy of credence. And indeed 
what antecedent objection besets the theory that Caesar should 
eagerly follow the banner on which was inscribed fiocae tabulae? 
He was now plunged in a sea of debt ; he had lavished unheard-of 
sums in the attempt to cUmb into popular favour, and he had as 
yet reaped no reward. Fompey was on the point of returning 
from the East. When he said to his mother on the Ides of March, 
691 (63), after lavishing a fortime on his suit for the Pontificate, 
domum se uisi pontificein non revenurntn (Suet. lul. 13), he spoke 
the words of a desperate man.t 

* If Tanuiiua is the Volusius of Catullus (xzzTi. 1), which is far from certain (cp. 
Ellis nd /o^.)> ^® mvLtA haye been a far from attiactiTe writer, but not necessarily un- 
tnistworthr. There is a possible sllosion to the guilt of Caesar in M ur. 84 non mmo 
etiam in Uh Mcrario rHp.^ih ip$tt inquam euriB nen mmc hottii est. But this cannot 
be the passage to which Plutarch refers, as it was written during the lifetime of Caesar. 
The parage Att. z. 8, 8 (392), does not refer to the Catilinarian conspiracy, but to the 
Senatusconsultum ultimum passed in January, 706 (49), cp. Fam. xvi. 11, 2 (801). 

t There is one argument against the guilt d Caesar which seems to some to be of 
great weight. * If,' it is urged, * Caesar had been a Catilinarian, Cicero mi^t haT» 
known it ; and it is certain that Cicero would have mentioned it in some erf those 
letters before the outbreak of the ciTil war, in which he weighs the characters of the 
riral leaders, and the probable iuues of the conflict.* But Cicero had made up his 
mind about the policy of Caeear. Caesar is to him a pereUtHe eivUt a t^rtmmie ; his 
action is a furor, a ee*lue» He had done of late so many illegal acts that the question 
what he was fourteen years ago was irrelerant. Besides, we think Cicero doe$ hint 
at Caesar's complicity with Catiline, when he dwells on his mores, AHTxracTA, 
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As to the argninent which has satUfied many, that Caeaar 
would not haye stooped to accept a position subordinate to Cati- 
line, we should remember that we modems are Tory prone to 
exaggerate the proportions of Caesar as a historical figure in the 
eyes of his countrymen, while his contemporaries, on the other 
hand, were more likely to underrate his dimensions* Looking 
back on his marvellous career, and reflecting on the momentous 
issues which followed the civilization of the West, we feel that 
Caesar still 

'doth bestride the lurroir vorld 
Like a ColofsuB,' 

and can hardly recall in imagination the time when he was no 
very imposing personage in the eyes of his contemporaries. On 
Att. ii. 19, 3 (46), it has been pointed out how the commentators 
have insisted on making Caesar * the tyrant,' and Pompey one of 
his 'supporters,' whereas the whole context shows that it is 
Pompey who is the domtnitBj and Caesar one of his advacatiy in 
the eyes of the people of Bome, though at that time, 695 (59), 
Caesar no doubt actually did see his way to that supreme position, 
which cannot have been more than the merest hope in the year 
691 (63).* Probably, had the rash attempt of Catiline suc- 
ceeded, Caesar would have had an earlier opportunity of showing 
his true greatness — his admirable fitness to use success, and to 
wield power however absolute. 

Next to the consulship, the most interesting episode in this 
period of the life of Cicero is his exile. Professor Beesly again 
points out ' the inherent improbabilities in the vulgar account.' 
' We are asked to believe,' he says, ' that, stained with the blood 
of the popular leaders, Cicero was respected and beloved by the 

^tt. iz. 2«, 2 (356). Thia unproved sunnise w«i a meore drop in the ocean oompared 
with hit tuheequent acts. The negative evidence which rests on the silence of Cicero 
concerning this one illegality of Caesar cannot he set against the positive proofs of 
Mommsen and others. 

* Snetonius (lul. 9) quotes from a letter of Cicero to Axius the words C^tuarmn in 
eotittilatu eor\firma$H regnum d$ quo atdilU cogiUrat, This may have heen a hope of 
Caesar's at the time, hut nothing more ; cp. Plut. Cic. 20 r6r% tk p4os Up (sc. Kai^af>) 
tri «a2 rks wpArta Hx^" ^f a^^ii^uts itpxittf If^ Bk rf wo\tT§if icol r«7f 4\wtai c2t 
iK^itnpf r^r iihw ifi$€0iiici^s f ri Tttfiaittw «If fiopopxiv fur4^ni^€ wpdy/taraf robs /i^p 
mwovs i\dp$ttp§^ r^ ik KtKipwpi woKKhs fikp iwor^ita Xo^j^r S* oMtft/oy cif llK§yxop 
wapiBmKtP, 
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▼aflt majority of Boman citizens, and that the troubles which 
snbeequently befell him were simply the result of a personal 
qiuurel with Qodius.' He sees in this account a tendency ' so 
easy, and to the vulgar mind so agreeable, to attribute the Persian 
invasion of Greece to a curtain-lecture of Atossa's, or the English 
Beformation to the pretty face of Anne Boleyn.' There is much 
that is both new and true in what he has advanced, and we think 
we may admit that Oicero was not a favourite with the populace 
after his suppression of the Oatilinarian conspiracy. Indeed, lie 
admits as much himself in some passages of his letters — for in- 
stance, in that one in which he says that the fact that his deposition 
in disproof of the alibi of Glodius did not avail to procure a convic- 
tion has actually been of service to him with the populace. * Tlie 
plethora of my unpopularity,' lie says, ^has undergone depletion, 
and the operation has not been painful.'* And it seems probable, 
too, that the people at Bome were opposed to his restoration, which 
was procured by a ' whip ' of Italian voters. It is certainly true 
that there was an attempt made to impede the rebuilding of his 
house, and that he had to walk about the city with a guard of 
armed men. But here his enemies are the mere mob, whom he 
oalk %0}*dem urbi$ et/aeeem. With the more respectable elements 
of the popular party there is evidence that the picturesque career 
and demeanour of the great fwviis homo were not without their 
effect on the imagination. When, being prevented by the tribune 
Metellus Nepos from addressing the people on laying down his 
office, he swore that he had saved the state, there really was a 
general burst of responsive enthusiasm, cp. Fam. v. 2, 7 (15). The 
Catilinarian conspiracy at one time wore a very threatening 
aspect, made more sinister by the empty vapourings of Catiline, 
and Oicero had put it down without calling on Pompey to 
unsheath his sword. No attempt to upset the constituted govern- 
ment by force recommended itself much to the law-abiding Boman 
who had won his empire by subordination of self to State, of 
imagination to reason. The Boman citisen presents the strongest 
contrast to the Parisian, who will die behind his barricade for an 
idea. 

But to return to the circumstances which led to the exile of 

* Jtutui $9t MHguii invidias iiui li^/or^.— Alt i. 16^ 11 (22). 
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Cioei'O. Some time in the year 692 (62) OlodiuB was found in 
woman's clothes in the house of Caesar, one of the praetors, where 
the women were celebrating the rites of the Bona Dea, from 
which all males were rigorously excluded. We find the first 
notice of this eyent in a letter of Cicero to Atticus, written on 
January 1, 693 (61). For this last reason, and because Clodius is 
spoken of as quaeator dmgnattis at the time, which would place the 
crime in one of the later mouths of the year, it has generally been 
inferred that the outrage took place in December, 692 (62). On 
the other hand, Ovid (Fast. v. 146) assigns May 1st as the date of 
the festival of the Bona Dea. Hence Mr. Beesly infers that 
Clodius must have ventured on this daring escapade in May, that 
seven months were allowed to elapse before any notice was taken 
of the crime, and that it was then made use of merely as a pretext 
for venting on Clodius the political rancour of the oligarchy, to 
whom (he suggests) Clodius must have given some fresh offence, 
as wo should probably find if we had the history of the year 692, 
of which we are ignorant, owing to a break in the continuity of 
Cicero's correspondence. But Mr. Beesly's assumption is utterly 
unwarranted. The Bona Dea, on whose rites Clodius intruded, 
was worshipped on the night of the 3rd and 4th December, as has 
been (lemoHitraicd by Marquardt (iii. 331-2, ed. 1878). Marquardt 
quotes Plutarch (Cic. 19) to the effect that on the night after 
Cicero had disclosed the plot of Catiline he was brought home to 
the house of a neighbour, because Cicero'a owti house teat occupied by 
ihe rites of the Bona Dea. Cicero, as we know, made his celebrated 
disclosures on December 3 ; therefore the rites of the Bona Dea 
were going on during the night of December 3-4. The Bona Dea 
to whom Ovid refers was quite different. Her sacrifices were held 
on May Ist in a temple on the Aveutine, whereas the rites wliioh 
Clodius violated were held in a private house. The latter sacrifice, 
however, was a public sacrifice [pro populo)y because it could 
only be held in the house of an officiating conml or praetor 
w banns. Caesar at the time of Clodius' crime was both pontifex 
hiid praetor urbanue (Marq. iii. 332). Thus vanishes Mr. Beesly 's 
incredible hypothesis that Cicero should have told the whole story 
of the sacrilege without hinting that the crime was seven months 
old. But even without this demonstrative proof the evidence of 
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Cicero is unmifltakable. In a letter to Attious, written on January 
h 693 (6) (Ep. 16, 3), he says :— 

' I suppose you must have heard that P. Clodius Tras detected in the 
diFgui^e of a woman in (-. Caesar's house when the sacrifice was going 
on, and that he was allowed to escape safe from the house through the 
aid of a scr^*ant maid ; and that the outrage has caused immense indig- 
nation. I am sure jou irill be sorry for it.' 

On Janimry 2«7 of the same year, again writing to Attiens, 
he says (and it will be observed tliat the accurate rendering of the 
word inatauras^cut accounts for at least iome delay) : 

' I suppose you must have heard that while sacrifice was being offered 
at the house of Caesar, a man effected an entrance in woman's clothes, 
and that it was only after the Tcstal Virgins had performed the sacrifice 
afresh, imiauroiient (the first baring been polluted by the intrusion of 
Clodius), that Comificiuo^not one of uscoumlars, observe — brought the 
matter before the Senate. The Senate refeiTcd the matter to the Ponti- 
fices, who pronounced that sacrilege had been done. So the consuls 
were directetl by the Senate to bring in a bill to liold an inquiry into the 
matter. Caesar has diTorced his wife. The consul Piso, through friend- 
ship for Clodius, is doing his best to shelTC the bill which he is himself 
obliged to bring forward by order of the Senate. Hessalla, the other 
consul, is in favour of strong measures. The partisans of the good cause, 
yielding to the prayers of Clodius, aro standing aloof. Gangs of bravoes 
are being got up. I myself, though I had been a perfect Ljcorgus at 
first, am gradually cooling down. Cato is straining every nerve for the 
prosecution. In a word, I am afraid that this cause, defended by the 
democrats, while the Optimates stand aloof from the prosecution, will 
work great mischief to t)ie State.' 

Surely this whole passage is oompletely opposed to the theory 
that the prosecution of Clodius was the result of spite on the 
part of the oligarchy, who trumped up an almost forgotten charge 
against a person who Imd rendered himself politically obnoxious to 
them. On the contrary, the Optimates were desirous of standing 
aloof from the prosecution altogether until pushed into it by the 
foolish obstinacy of Cato. In the course of the debate, however, 
ClodiuB was imprudent enough to try conclusions with ^ Tear-'em 
the ex-oonsul,'* and found him far too cunning of fence, and 

* So may be translated the -expression et/nieut contufarU in Att. ii. 9, 1 (36), 
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keen of tlirufit. Gioero, trae to tiie programme of his party, which 
he strongly condemns Gato for neglecting, would haye gladly 
stood apart, but that Glodius brought an odious taunt against bis 
cheiished consulship : me tantum comperisse omnia criminabatur 
(Att. i. 14, 5, Ep. 20). This was the ill-omened word that began 
to be bruited about against the Father of his country even during 
his consulship, that in suppressing the Catilinarian conspiracy he 
had been wont to declare * that he had received information ' to 
this or that effect, that he required neither trial nor proof, that 
^ he had information ' which justified his acts. So ill-sounding 
was this word in his ears, that in a letter to his colleague Antonius 
(Fam. v. 5, 2, Ep. 18), written but a short time before this, 
Gicero actually avoids the word comperi for this reason, contra 
etiam esse aliquid abs ie profeetum ex multis audivi^ nam comperisse 
me non audeo dieere ue forte id ipaum verbwn ponam, quod abs te 
aiuntfalso in me con/erri — Glodius had used the hated word, and 
Gicero (Att* i. 16, 1, Ep. 22) — enm ille ad condones conjttgisset in 
Usque meo nomine ad invidiam nteretur; di immortales qnas ego 
pugnas et qnantas sirages edidi ! 

It was then that Hortensius, feeling that no panel could fail to 
convict Glodius, hit on the expedient of facilitating matters, and 
obviating the hostility of the tribune Fufius, by giving up the 
consular bill, which empanelled a jury to be chosen by the praetor, 
and allowing Fufius to propose a bill providing that the jury 
should be chosen by lot out of the decuriae. This was of course 
the ordinary practice ; and it is clear that the consular rogation, in 
providing a panel chosen by the praetor, proposed an exceptional 

borrowing the phrase from the gobriquet of Mr. Boebuck. The word refers to Cio6ro*a 
hitin^ ripart$e$» The common rendering of the phrase ' the consular cynic ' is not 
a translation at all. Cicero had nothing in common with the cynic philosophy but 
his biting tongue, under the lash of which Catiline tottered half stunned and paralysed 
from the Senate, and Clodius fnagnU elameribut {^fiietHt eoniieuit et eoneidit (Att. i. 
16, 10, £p. 22). The term * cynical,' in its modem sense, as applied to the cold man 
of the world, deroid alike of beliefs and enthusiasms, is perhaps, of all words in our 
language, the one least applicable to the character of Cicero. Perhaps ' snarliog con- 
sular' would express the idea. 0. S. Schmidt {TlugtehrifUn atu der Znt det erstin 
TnumvinUa, in N. Jahrb., 1901, p. 629) holds that we should print * eymieo oomulari ' 
and 'piieUittrttm Tritcnibttt* in inTcrtod commas, as they were probably expressions 
contained in pamphlets iiTitten by Clodius, or perhaps in speeches made by him. The 
last expression, he thinks, in a special degree evinces youthful extravagance. 
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measure, which is not made yery clear to us. But is it not a most 
daring assumption to suppose, as Mr. Beesly does, that the 
oligarchy ' were bent on nothing less than giilvanising the eomitia 
eenturiata into a new life, for the purpose of creating by its 
instrumentality a Quaestio to try Glodius ' ? CSan anyone suppose 
that Cicero would leave an attempt so remarkable in such obscurity, 
and neyer mention the extraordinary circumstance that the bill 
was mo?ed in the eomitia ceniuriata? *1 presume/ says Mr. 
Beesly, * that for a lloman such information was not necessary, 
because to tell him that a bill was moved by a consul was equiva- 
lent to telling him that it was moved in the eomitia c^nturiataJ 
But surely this view is incompatible omnibus litteris with the 
account of Cicero, wlio invariably speaks as if the projected 
Quaestio could easily have been successful except for the blunder 
of Hortensius. Moreover, the oligarchy are supposed to have 
conceived this unprecedented coup through their thirst for the 
blood of a man whose offence against them is in itself a hypothesis. 
He must have offended them because they thirsted for his blood. 
And why did they thirst for his blood P Because he had offended 
them so grievously. Similarly, that Clodius was a ' prominent 
member of the democratic party ' is assumed, because * there is 
no other way of accounting for the extraordinary aeharnement of 
the nobles, or the interest the people took in his cause.* The fact 
is, that he had hitherto appeared first as the accuser of Catiline, 
and afterwards as one of Cicero's body-guard at the execution of 
Lentnlus and his accomplices — not very consistent acts in * a 
prominent member of the democratic party.' The violation of the 
state religion seems to have been resented in a way which we can 
hardly understand in a nation which certainly was mainly scep- 
tical ; but anything is possible in a state where 0. Julius Caesar, 
notorious for scepticism and profligacy in a sceptical and profligate 
age, was Pontifex Maximus.* The Optimates, as we have seen, 



* The curious tenacity of the Romane for tnditional usages, and the strange fusion 
of formalism and scepticism in their character, are strongly illustrated by the history of 
the prosecution of Rabirius. He, whom the eloquence of Cicero had not arailed to 
■aye, was rescued by the adroitnesi of the praetor Metellos Celer, who struck the flag 
which wared from the Janiculum during tlie assemblies of the centuries. This was in 
old times the signal of an Etruscan rsid. On seeing the flag struck, the burghers 
would rush from the debate to repel the foe, Dio Cass, xxxvii. 27, 28. The ruse 
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would bave beld aloof but for the quixotism of Cato. Cioero, as a 
leading Optimate, gave evidenoe to upset the alibi of Clodius.* 
Clodius was acquitted by thirty-two to twenty •five votes — tbe 
second occasion dm*iug a period of five years ou which the verdict 
of a Boman jury was men'die iton lucere — and during the struggle 
and after it raged the war of words in whicb Clodius was so 
notably worsted. Hence arose tbe enmity between Clodius and 
Cicero, not from Cicero's deposition, to which the latter never 
adverts as the source of Clodius' persecution. And hence tbe 
adoption of Clodius into a plebeian family, his tribunate, and the 
exile of Cicero. For it would seem that here, if ever, we have an 
instance of a political event of some magnitude brought to pass by 
]>rivate animosity and personal pitjiie. It is possible to sin in the 
writing of history by making causes too particular; but it is also 
pof>sible to sin in making them too general. It is absurd * to 
attribute the Persian invasion of Qreece to a curtaiu-lecture of 
Atossa;' but there is a great temptation, which chiefly besets 
brilliant writers like Mr. Bee^ly or Theodor Mommsen, to abso- 
lutely discount private influences as a factor in history, to refer 
every phenomenon to the operation of generol laws, and, exag- 
gerating the paradox of Buckle, to speak as if it might have been 
predicted a priori that Caesar would be bald, and Claudius die of 
eating a mushroom. Yet such historians do not question the 
Aristotelian apophthegm (Pol. viii. 3, 1 « 1303 b. 17) ylvovrat 
Ijiv ovv al aratrug oif vipl fiiKputv aX\* Ik fiiKpioVf ffTaaiaZouai St 
Trepi fiiyiXtoV fiaXiara Si ical al fiiKpaX \<r\vovinvy orav iv toiq KvptoiQ 
yivwvrai. Nor do they demur to tlie long list of instances adduced 
by him, in which private quarrels and jealousies were the occamnsy 
though not the cau%es^ of public events of great importance. 

Moreover, Mr. Beesly's account is inconsistent with itself. If 
Clodius had really been ^ the prominent leader of the popular 
party,' he needed not to have taken the trouble to become a 



•ucoeeded. The populace, who refused the life of Rahirius to the arguments of Cicero, 
gave it to the ohservance of an obsolete constitutional fiction. 

* Cicero may have been persuaded by Terentia to depose against the alibi of 
Clodius. Terentia hated Clodia, nrhom she suspected (seemingly without much evi- 
dence) of designs on her husband. Ego illam odi is Cicero's own description of his 
feelings towards this pitblica cura of Rome. — Att. ii. 1,5 (27). 
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tribune ; he could, on the invitation of Fufius, have oddresBed the 
eomitia iributa^ which would have readily given ear to the aoknow- 
leged popular leader. Clodius 6«)ugbt tlie tribunate in the char- 
acter of an opponent of Caesar,* who seeks to deny for himself 
and Pompey any participation in bringing about the adoption 
into a plebeian family. Cicero suspects nothing. He refuses a 
place among the Vigintiviri and a legatio offered by Caesar, who, 
on failing to gain him as an adherent, generously seeks at least to 
protect him from molestation.! Pompey assures Cicero of his 
protection, and Cicero, when it does occur to him that Clodius is 
liis enemy, declares that 

' HiB 0oul '• in arms aod eager for the fraj.' 

One cannot doubt that, had Cicero chosen, the Triumvirate 
might Iiave been a Quattuorvirate % ; but he is faithful to his caum 
opihna^ the defection of Pompey from which he regrets in expres- 
sive phrase (Att. ii. 21, 3, 4, Ep. 48). Ilis only comfort is that 
lie has now no rival in Pompey for the plaudits of posterity 
(Att. ii. 17, 2, Ep. 44) . Clodius having gained his tribunate by 

* ImmicwAmnt Ca^tarii, ft nt omhia ufit infinddt, — Att. ii. 12. 2 (37). 

t Att. ii. 18, 1 (45), 19, 4 (4C) : Pit>y. Cons. 41, 42: cp. Att. ix. 24i, 1 (350). 
Pltitareh (Gic. 30) gires a strange account of these proceedings, wliich iu rightly 
rejected by modem historians, as it is not conflnaed by extant sources, and is in- 
herently Improbable ; but it is worth quoting : — rmw tk wXu^rw Zwofitpmv t6t§ rpi&p 
i»9fAiff Kpdfftrov h^p Amicpvs Kucifmrt iro\§fiovirros, nofiMJitov 3i 9pvwrofi4pov irphs 
a/i^r4povSt Kedanpcs 9k ficAAorros cif TaAariay 4li4wai fitrh eTpar§^fuiTos, ^^ rovrow 
intoZht 6 Kucdpmry Koiwtp ovic trra ^fXor d\X' Swowrow iK r&v vtpl KariAireVy if^im^t 
ypf^/SfVT^t a^^ 9v9rpar%imp» At^a^cVov tk tou Ka/<rapot 6 KAciSios tpw 4x^9^' 
yowra r^y Ziffiapxinp avrav rhp Kacdpwpa wpovMVOittro ffVfifiariKmt ^X*** *^^ '^ Tcfit yr(f 
r^ip wX^lvTtiv ia^ari99\t alr(ai', ixupov Zk fA^fiPtifidpos iirituc&t &cl ical \6yovs •bypti' 
futpos Mi9ovs, itt &p Tif oh iMffmp ov3^ x^*^"'^^^^* ^^' iyKnXmp fitrpta irai ^iKucd, 
irwrrJarwrw ajrrav rhp ^fiop ianitetp, itar* ivtircFy r^ Kaltrtipt t^p wpt^fitltv Jrai itd\tp 
fx*^^ ^' veAiTt(Ar. 

{This is stated in so many words by Cicero in Prov. Cons., (41 m« in ii-ibiu 
tiH conifuietitHmit coHiularifmt et*e roluU, And this pronouncement is abundantly 
confirmed by Cicero's private letters of this period. See Att. ii. 1, 6, and 7 (27) to 
the worda turn minu$ u$et probanda medicina qiioi tatiaret ritiotaa partit reipublUa^ 
quam quae extecartt ; also Att. ii. 3, 3 (29) from the words Nam fuit apud tnt Cot' 
ttelius, where he distinctly says that he might hare been a member of the coalition, but 
that he preferred to adhere to the policy and party which from his boyhood he looked 
on as the party of patriotism and constitutionalism. In fine, he resoWes that his motto 
shaU be tft olmpht Aptrros ^vrff<r9ai irtpl virpris. 
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oonoealiDg bis desigus against Gioero (a strong proof that Oioero was 
not the object of popular resentment), at onoe prooeeds to his 
revenge. After several enaotments, having a tendency to oonoiliate 
the various classes of Boman societj, he proposes a law enacting 
that anyone who had put Boman citizens to death without trial 
should be interdicted firom fire and water. Caesar having in vain 
tried to gain Cicero as an adherent — ^having in vain sought even 
to afford him an opportunity for retiring from a perilous position 
with honour — now abandons him to his fate. Indeed, Cicero's 
presence in Borne as a declared opponent of the Triumvirate might 
have proved an obstacle to his own departure for Ghtul. Pompey 
betrayed him to whom he had so often pledged his word. The 
treason of Fompey and the jealousy of Hortensius well-nigh cost 
the world some of the noblest of the speeches and essays of 
Cicero ; for often during his exile the victim of Clodius was on 
the point of self-destruction. He often regrets that he had not 
opposed force to force, even though he should have perished in 
the employment of it ; and still more he deplores the fatal step 
which he took in leaving Bome before he was directly impeached. 
But he invariably attributes his fall, first, to the treason of Pom- 
pey against the Optimates, and consequently against himself; 
secondly, to the jealousy felt towards him by the rival aspirants to 
the leadership of the Optimate party. 

The recall of Cicero cannot for a moment be ascribed to a 
sudden rappivclienieni on the part of Pompey to the nobility. 
Nor is Mr. Beesly true to the authorities in saying that the terms 
on which the nobility accepted the overtures of Pompey were 
* the re-establishment of the senatorial government and the recall 
of Cicero.' The exile of Cicero was due to the jealousy of the 
nobility as much as to the treason of Pompey. But jealousy is 
a sentiment which, though it grows terribly while its object is still 
in a position to excite it, yet is capable of being allayed by the 
humiliation of the once envied rival. Cicero recalled from exile, 
even with all the honours which attended his recall, was no longer 
the triumphant pftrvefiu^ the irresistible moq}ieuf\ unstained by a 
humiliation and unabashed by a repulse. And to this must be 
added the effect of that essentially personal factor in history 
which is so completely discounted by Mr. Beesly and his school. 
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A quanrel about the safe keepiDg of an Armenian princeling 
brought about an incurable rupture between Pompey and Clo- 
diu8, and obtained for Gioero the good offices of Pompey in pro- 
curing his restoration. MoreoTer, the people, whose instincts led 
them to acquiesce in the punishment of a man who had undoubtedly 
strained the constitution, yet felt that he had amply atoned his 
coup (Vitat^ and welcomed back the saviour of his country. No 
doubt, the rabble hissed, but the people (especially the Italians) 
were enthusiastic in the cause of his restoration, and Pompey, 
through hatred for Clodius, enrolled himself on the same side. 
The Senate strained every nerve, and there seems to have been an 
organised ' whip ' of Italian voters. Nor were the bravoes of Milo, 
as would appear, an unimportant factor in the result achieved.* 
Thus, probably, the restoration of Cicero was brought about 
mainly by the unconstitutional means by which it might more 
easily have been averted. 

It will be seen, therefore, that neither in his version of the 
conspiracy of Catiline, nor in his account of the circumstances 
which led to the exile of Cicero, can the view of Mr. Beesly be 
accepted, unless by one who has deliberately formed the theory 
that Cicero has ' cooked ' his letters — has given not the record of 
his own shifting hopes and fears, but a series of simulated reflec- 
tions, so contrived as to put his own position and character in the 
best possible light. If anyone so reads tliese letters, which prac- 
tically are our only authority for this period, it is impossible to 
argue with him. We differ on ultimate principles. When Cicero, 
in no polemical spirit, with no thought of proving anything, calls 
himself, in playful passages, rindicem aeris alieni^f it seems to us to 
show that he looked on the Catilinarian conspiracy as a struggle 
on the part of deeply indebted desperadoes, who were prepared, if 
necessary, to blot out the accounts against them in blood. Now 
a far more direct attestation to the same effect in one of his 
'speeches would go a very small way towards convincing one of the 
sincerity of the sentiment expressed. Such is our view of the 
nature of the letters ; and we believe this view will commend 
itself to every unprejudiced reader of them. 

But there is one sentence in which Mr. Beesly sums up the 

• Dio Cats, xxxix. 8. + Fam. v. 6, 2 (16) ; Att. ii. 1, 11 (27). 
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character of Cicero, which is interesting as an outspoken state- 
ment of much tliat is generally only implied in other arraign- 
ments of this conspicuous personage. ' I protest/ he says, ' that I 
have a genuine sympatliy for all that is amiable and attractive in 
the character of Cicero. But I cannot forget that he took the wrong 
side in the politics of his country — ^nay, that he hired himself to do 
the work of a vile pnrty.* That he liired himself to do the work of 
a vile party is not true. He joined a party, and nsed all his splen- 
did abilities for the support of a party, wliich some may think it 
fitting to call vile ; but he had never belonged to any ottier party, 
and his hire was the honours and influence which his commanding 
intellect must have won in any civilized society. Except in 
the case of Burke, never perhaps has such genius reaped so little 
political reward. Whether Cicero * took the wrong side in the 
politics of his country ' depends on the other question, Which was 
the right side P This question is answered against Cicero, first, by 
theorists who are smitten with an inordinate lust for despotiBm ; 
or by those who, like Mommsen, gaze upon Caesar with inarti- 
culate rapture.* These speak as if Cicero should have seen that 
his cherished Republic was no longer possible ; that everything had 
long since been tending to monarchy ; that Caesar was the genius 
destined to erect a great structure, Ho have laid any stone of which 
would have been enough to have secured the immortality of anj' 
man.' f In the work of C. Gracchus, which laid the foundation 

* * As the artist can paint ererything except consummate beautj, so the historian, 
when once in a thousand years be falls in with the perfect, can only l»e silent reganling 
it. . . . The secret of Nature, whereby in her most finished manifestations normolity 
and indiTidnality are combined, is beyond expression.' — Mommsen, Hist. Rom. ir. 457. 

t It must not be forgotten that the spheres of the historian and of the biographer 
do not completely coincide. If it is the duty of the historian to seek to solve the 
question, what was the real character of the Catilinarian conspiracy, it is no les.* the 
duty of the biographer to try to discover what was the actual opinion of Cicero about 
its nature and origin. The conspirators may have been democrats ; but if Cicero 
thought they were anarchists, the biographer is bound to construct his analyiis of 
Cicero*s character as if they were anarchists. The Republic, no doubt, was sick of a 
mortal disease, but Cicero thought it was curable. A dagger was plunged to the heart 
of the Republic, and Cicero did not apprehend that it would be fatal to pluck the 
weapon from the wound. Caesar may have come to deliver the people from oppres- 
sion, but Cicero thought he was coming to establish a despotism. Mommsen has an 
amazing power of seizing the Zeiigeitt of an epoch, and of marshalling his facts so as 
to point out, amid a mass of apparently isolated phenomena, some prevailing and 
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of the ipranuiSf Cioeio onlj saw the sedith of a turbulent tribune 
who aought to excite the people against constituted authority. In 
the Gabinian and Manilian Laws, which established the tyrannU^ 
he only saw large honours conferred on one to whom he looked as 
the champion of the Optimates. Whether Caesar formed or did 
not form clearly the design of establishing a iyrannU^ he certainly 
did not aTow it It is remarkable how, during his whole career, 
even the most acute of his contemporaries failed to appreciate the 
colossal proportions of Caesar as a historical figure. They stood 
too near the canTas to judge of the effect. 

But again, the question which we have put has been answered 
against Cicero by those who are enamoured of liberty, of whom is 
iLr. Beesly. They argue as if Cicero knew well that the aristo- 
cracy were ' a rile party,' who were determined to maintain their 
privileges of oppression, as if he said to himself, ' Caesar is coming 
to rescue the people from the tyranny of a dominant dass, but he 
shall not do so ; we will resist him, and oppress them stilL' Now, 
it never occurred to Cicero that the people were being oppressed ; 
if he had been told that Caesar was coming to restore them their 
liberty, he would haye asked when had they lost it ; * and it would 
have seemed a strange reflection to him that a gang of ruined 
aristocrats like Curio, Dolabella, Antony, under the leadership of 
one who boasted his descent from the heroes of the Iliad, from 
Venus Aphrodite, from the kings and gods of Bome, were coming to 
wrest the despoiled liberties of the people from the usurping hands 
of a Yarro, a Cicero, and a Cato — from two burghers of Beate and 
Arpinum, and the descendant of a Tusoulan peasant. But the fact 
is that Caesar, when once launched in the war, did not claim for 
himself the character of a liberator, t He spoke of his consulship 
refused to him, his province taken away, and his army disbanded. 
We hear nothing about an oppressed people, or himself as a 
champion of democracy. Cicero saw in the approach of Caesar 

cliarteteriitic tendency ; but be forgeU that hie Ctetan and Cieexof were ttruggltng 
under a duet of battle which two thousand yeart haye hardly cleared away. He 
forgets that hie estimate of the influence of Caessr on history may still be quite Just, 
though Caesar dreamed not of the fine issues to which his spirit was so flnely touched. 

* Gaston Boinier, Cieirmi ti mi ami$t p. 64. 

t He claimed it at the reiy commencement of the struggle (De BelL Cir. i. 22) » 
but dropped the cry afterwards. 

D 
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nothing but peril to his dear Republic. Nor oould he possiblj 
have diagnosed the disease bj which the Republic was slowly 
dying. When a Satuminus or a Catiline was crushed, he 
thought the Republic was cured. He did not see that these 
were but recurring symptoms of a deeply-seated and fatal 
malady. The Republic on which Cicero centred his faith and 
love, to which he devoted his pen and tongue, and for which 
he gave his life, was the Commonwealth of the Scipios.* 
Such a Commonwealth existed now only in an imagination which 
took memories for hopes. But surely the Commonwealth of the 
Soipios, which fired the enthusiasm of Yirgil under Augustus, and 
of Lucan under Nero, was no unworthy object of the devotion of 
Cioero.t There are some who so lust to see * brute Power increase,' 
that they can sneer at the struggle of Chaeronea, and smile at 
the death-pains of Poland ; that they can but shout vae victis over 
the defeated, however noble or unequal the struggle. To us it 
seems that none but such as these ought to be able to view with 
indifference the fall of the Roman Republic, or to wonder why 
Cicero clung with such reverential homage to the Commonwealth, 
and even to the faint, pale ghost of the Commonwealth, which, in 
the times of the First Triumvirate, 

' Did squeak and gibber in the Eoman streets.* 

And if it be contended that Cicero showed some want of 
insight in not seeing that monarchy was inevitable, we may reply 
that his was a blindness which contrasts favourably with the 
perspicacity which taught Atticus to make his peace with Caesar 
and Antony so secure.} 

* It is from tbis period that Cicero lores to take bis interlocutors in his dialogues. 
He professes to Pompej in Fam. y. 7, 3 (13) that his highest aspiration is to plaj 
Laelios to the Scipio of Pompey ; and, in choosing a fictitious name under which to 
corrsspond with Atticus, he calls himself Laelius. 

t The benefits of the Empire were of course Tery great to the world. The pro- 
TinciaU especially had good reason to bless it. Bat we must enter on the per contra 
side of the account the great weakening of the manly fibre of the Eoman character. 
Compare the independent tone of Cicero's letters with the polished subservience of 
Pliny. Kay, take the Machiavellian letter of Quintus on the tactics of a candidate for 
consulship (£p. 12) ; nothing could be more worldly and politic than its precepts ; but 
what an advantage in dignity it has over some of the epistles of Horace. The one 
teaches to flatter the public ; the other to cringe to the Emperor. 

I An able and enoouraging review of the first edition of this volume in The Timtf 
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In a word, Cioero, like eyery politician, was actuated by mixed 
motiyee in the line which he took. He desired to achieve the 
commanding position to which he felt that his powers entitled 

vould put the matter in a naUhell by aaking. Did Cioero linoenly beliere Pompey 
to be the champion of tbe Republic P We gire the whole panage, as it vigonrasly 
ezpremee the reyiewer's conception of Cicero*f attitude towards Pompey : — 

*< It is interesting to notice Cicero's estimate of Pompdus at different stages of his 
career. His real opinion of the man is contained in a ourious passage in Att., Bk. i. 
[13, 4, £p. 19] : < He is affectionate towards me openly ; but his dislike is sufficiently 
obrious. He has no eourtssy, no candour, no high-mindedness in his public life, 
no brilliancy, no resolution, no generosity.* Pompeius*s behnTiour in face of the 
Tictorious adyance of Caesar in Italy is thus dsacribed : ' But our Gnseus — ^is it not 
incredible and heart-breaking f— is completely prostrate ! He has no heart, no head, 
no actiTity, no troops.* [Att. Tii. 21, 1, £p. 319.] It was indeed a cruel disappoint- 
ment to one who had written [Fam. ii. 8, 2, Ep. 201] to Celius two years before that 
Pompeius was ' a great citizen, and of mind and discretion adequate to all possible 
emergencies.* But Cicero's contempt for the man himself raniihes when he regards 
him as the representatiTe of the optima mms, the champion of the Senate and the 
ancient constitution. He then thinks only of the dignity of Pompeius*s position ; of 
the many ties which bind him to himself : he calls him his dear friend, with whom he 
stands or falls. But did Cicero sincerely beliere Pompeius to be the champion of the 
Republic P This is the nutshell in which the whole question of this part of Cicero*s 
policy lies. If he did belieye it, it wu his stem duty to adhere to the Pompeians. If 
he did not, it was open to him either to remain neutral, or to side with whichever 
leader was in his opinion best fitted to gorem the State. Cicero makes no disguise to 
Atticus of his opinion on this point. In ICarch of 49 he writes [Att. yiii. 11, 2, 
Sp. 842] :— 

'< ' What both rivals seek is absolute power ; they hare not cared one jot for the 
prosperity and honour of the State. Nor, indeed, did Pompeius leave the city because 
he could not defend it, nor Italy because he was driven thenoe ; but from the begin- 
ning his design was to move every land and sea, to incite barbarian kings to bring 
savage nations against Italy, to assemble the largest armies he could. That is the sort 
of Sullan dominion which many of his suite have long been thirsting for. Do you 
think an arrangement might not have been come to between the two? Why, such 
might be framed even at this moment ; but our friend (Pompeius) will have none of it ; 
both rivals, I repeat, wish U nign,* 

" Thus it is clear that Cicero knew that Pompeius was only using the constitution 
as a peg on which to bang his pretensions. Possessing this knowledge, Cicero had no 
justification for the course he took.*'—- Ttnwi, Monday, Aug. 16, 1880. 

To this the answer is that a fkir and full examination of Cicero's letters shows that 
he did look on Pompey as the champion of the Republic, while Caesar was its declared 
foe ; and that it is unfair to set against the prevailing tone of the letters the hasty 
expression of a momentary fear, the feverish outburst of distracted petulance. Un- 
doubtedly Cicero does speak of Pompey as being actuated, like Caesar, only by 
personal motives ; but it is in the tone in which a good Tory might have sometimes 
said of Lord Beaoonsfield^' I declare he is as bad as Gladstone.* 

D 2 
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him ; but he did not wish to reach by crooked pathB an eminence^ 
howeyer great. He was ambitious to rise, but he was ambitious 
to rise by inspiring Us fellow-countrymen with a strong and 
abiding sense of those pre-eminent abilities of which he was con» 
scions, and to use his power, when attained, in the honest service 
of the best interests of the State, as he conceived them. That 
vanity and self-laudation, which is so repugnant to our sense of 
fitness, was a vice not only of the man but also of the age, though 
no doubt he was vain to a degree conspicuous even then. How 
different from ours was the spirit of the time when even Oaesar, 
on whose ^ marvellous serenity ' Mommsen dwells so lovingly, could 
send such a letter to the senate as tv/ii, vidi^ vici. With what ridi- 
cule would such a despatch now be received by Parliament and the 
Press. Cicero lived in an epoch when pro-consuls sought and found 
their ' laurels in a must-cake,' and on their return to Bome enjoyed 
the empty pageantry of a triumph or a mpplicatio^ which was often 
but a mockery of their demonstrated incompetence. But, in spite 
of characteristic weaknesses, Cicero was a great power in his age. 
In the opinion of his contemporaries, he saved Bome in the time of 
Catiline, and did his best to save it in the time of Antony. When 
once fairly embarked in politics, Cicero was eminently serviceable 
to the party of his adoption. For these services he has been con- 
demned by Mommsen, but has won the enthusiastic praise of Pliny, 
who rightly sees the splendid triumphs of a bom orator, not the 
enforced drudgery of a slighted hireling, in the speeches which 
persuaded the people to abandon the Agrarian Law, * that is, their 
food,'* and to spare Boscius ; and which induced the descendants 
of theSuUan prescripts to relinquish their claim to office. It was 
the same magic power which extorted from the iudices the con- 



' * Plin. Nat. HlBt. Tii. 116, 117 Sed quo U, JT. TulH, piaculo iaetam fuov$ maxifM 
ex«elUntem insigni praedieem t quo potitu quam univorti populi amplUnmo UttimoniOf 
# tota vita tua contulatui tuntum operihuo oUctu f To dteonto legem agraHam, hoc e$t 
alimonta ttM, abdioarunt tribuo, to tuadento Soaeio thoatralio auotori logio iguooorunt 
uotataoque §o dUcrimino tedit aequo animo iulenmt, te orante proteriptorum liboroo 
honoret petere puduit, tuum Catilina fvgit ingeniumf tu M, Antonium proteriptUtu 
Salve pt-imuM omuium parent patriae appellate, primue in toga triumphum linguaequo 
laureatn merite, et faeutidiae Zatiarmnque literarum parens atque, ut dictator Oaoear 
hotiie quondam tuue de te acriptit, omnium triumphorum laurea maior» Quantophu est 
ingefiii £omani termittot in tantum promovisee quam imperii. 
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demnation of Yerres, and whioh sent Catiline half stunned from 
the Senate. It wonld be very easy to add to Pliny a long array 
of enthnsiastio admirers of Cicero among anoient writers. The 
eloquent eulogy of Yelleius Pateroulus (ii. 66) has often been 
quoted ; and Qointilian (xii. 1, 15-17] has given a noble testimony 
to the patriotism of Cioero ; Cremutius Cordus, quoted by Seneoa 
(Suae. Ti. 23) , writes that he was * oonspiouous not only for the great* 
ness but the number of his virtues '; and livy (Seneoa, ibid. 22) 
says that ' to praise him as he deserves we ought to have another 
Cioero.'* But these witnesses are superfluous to him who reads 
the letters as they have been read by all historians from Niebuhr 
to Merivale ; while Mommsen and Drumann would, no doubt, 
dimiiss their evidence with a sneer, and again betake themselves to 
their aete (faceuwHon.i 



i 2. CicBRO IN HIS Private Lifb. 

Cioero is presented to us even at the very oommenoement of 
his eorrespondenoe as being in easy circumstanoes. He already 
possesses his estates at Formiae and Tusculum. We find him in 
the year 687 (67) looking out for objets (fart for his gymnanum 
at Tusoulum, and he is in a position to pay some £170 for cer- 
tain statues made of the wyxtrni^ X(0oc» for which Megara was 

* Seneca, Siue. vi. 22 8% qmt Uumn viriutihui pUU pnumnti, vir magnui tu 
mfmorMUtfitU 4t in cmu9 Uudet ^ueqtttiuUu CiceroM laudaUrt •pmfutrU. 23 Civil 
MOM tolum mtiptituiim viriutum 9$i muiiUuduu guoqui con^Mmtdut, 

t We quote here the concluding words of an admiimbly juit and learned account of 
tlie life of Cicero in the QmirUri^Sswiiw, by Mr. StFacbanoDaTidaon, of Balliol College, 
Oiford (ep. his Oarot p. 428) :— 

" His is one of those chazacters whose faults lie on the surfaoe ; and the pieserra- 
tion of his most secret letters has withdrawn the yeil which hides the weakness and the 
pettiness of most men from the eyes of posterity. His memory has thus been subjected 
to a test of unprecedented sharpness. Nevertheless, the faithful friends who resolved 
to present to the world his confidential utterances, unspoiled by editorial garbling, have 
not only earned our gratitude by the gift of a unique historical monument, but have 
Judged most nobly and most truly what wu due to the reputation of Cicero. As it 
was in his lifetime, so it has been with hit memory : those who have known him most 
intimately have commonly loved him best. He is no demi-god to be set on a pedestal 
for the worship of the nations, but a man with human virtues and human weaknesses, 
and withal posMssed of a charm of grace and goodness which makes us think of him 
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famous. He had inherited from his father an estate in Arpinum, 
in the neighbourhood of the two oountiy houses of his brother 
Quintus, Arcanum and Laterium ; and a house in Borne on the 
Garinae, which he seems to have made orer to his brother 
Quintus, when he himself, after his consulate, bought for nearly 
£30,000 the magnificent house of M. Grassus on the Palatine, which 
brought on him so much envy and misconstruction.* The marriage 
portion which he received on marrying Terentia, 677 (69), at 
the age of 29, amounted to about £3400. But even before this 
time he was in a position, in the years 675, 676 (79, 78), to 
make a tour through Qreece and Asia. What, then, were the 
sources of Cicero's income, for there is no evidence that he in- 
herited any considerable fortune ? The chief source, no doubt, 
was his practice at the Bar, especially as the advocate of foreign 
States and Eings. For though the Cinoian Lawf forbade the 

as of lome familiar and beloyed fiiend. The calm retTOspeetive judgment of Caesar 
Augustus, recorded for us by Plutarch (Cic. 49), sums up not unfairly the story of 
Cicero's life : — 

" * It happened many years after, that Caesar once found one of his grandsons with 
a work of Cicero in his hands. The boy was frightened and hid the book under hia 
gown : but Caesar took it from him, and standing there motionless he read through a 
great part of the book ; then he gaye it back to the boy and said, 2%i« wot a gnat 
orator, wy child, a great orator and a man icho loted /its country tcell* {X^tot Mip, 2 
T«7, \6yios icol ^cX^arpif).'* 

* The reason assigned by Plutarch (Cic. 8) if that those who paid their respects to 
him should not hare to come a great distance. The purchase of the house of Crassus 
by Cicero seems to haye been much talked about at Rome. Domum itnitti (Ep. 22, 10) 
says Clodius to him in the Senate, implying that the purchase was beyond Cioero'a 
means, as indeed it was (£p. 16. 2). Gellius tells a story (zii. 12) in reference to this 
transaction to show how deyer Cicero was to turn aside an accusation by making a 
joke. Onn emere tellet in Falatio iomum ot jHcuniam iu praetenM non habertt, a 
P. Sulla f qui turn reui erat, mutua oettertium riciens tacita acctpit. Ea ret tanim 
priutquam cmeret, prodita nt et in tulgtta exivii obiectumque oi est quod peeuniam 
domut etnendae eauta a reo aceepitmt, T^nn Cieero, inopinata obproiratioue permotue, 
acotpitte te ntgavit ae domum quoque h empturum negavit atqm * adeo ' inqttit ' rermn 
9tf, aecepiete tne pecuftiam, ti dotnum emero,^ Sed cum pottea etnietet et hoc mmdacium 
in tenaUt ei ab immicie obieeretur, rieit mIm aique inter ridendum, ' iucotPO¥^oi* inquit 
* homines estis, cum ignoratis, prudeniis et cauti patrisfamilias esse, quod emere relit, 
empturum sess negare propter oompetitores emptioms,* 

t This law was proposed by M. Cincius Alimentus in 560 (204), and supported by 
Q. Fabius Mazimus (Cic. Sen. 10). It is mostly referred to as forbidding gifts to 
adyocatep, cp. Tac. Ann. zi. 5, xy. 20. As the nobles were for the most part the 
adyocates, the object of the law was chiefly to preyent the plebeians from becoming 
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feeing of advocates, yet there is abundant evidenoe that the 
thankfulness of suooessfullj-defended olients generally took a 
snbetantial form. We may perhaps infer from Att. i. 20, 7 (26), 
that the gratitude of L. Papirius Paetus showed itself in the 
appropriate present of his library ; and the tone of this passage 
leads us to surmise that the Lex Ginoia de Muneribus, then nearly 
150 years old, had to a great extent become obsolete.* Oioero, 
then, who devoted himself to the Bar at the early age of 25, must 
have made a considerable income by his profession. For there 
seems to have been but one other source of income to him — lega- 
cies left by grateful olients or admiring friends. Plutarch (Cic. 8) 
tells us that early in life he was bequeathed a sum of about £3000 ; 
but his receipts under this head are probably much exaggerated, t 
For instance, we are asked to believe that in 695 (59) the Stoic 
Diodotus, who had been for some time an inmate of Cicero's house, 
left him heir to a sum equal to about £85,000 ! Of a truth — 

' Sapiens uno minor eft lore, diret. 
Liber, hononitui, ptilcher, rex denique regum/ 

if he can make such bequests to his friends or hosts. But the 
grandeur of the legacy is as nothing compared to the coolness of 
the legatee, Diodotus nxortHun eat ; reUquit nobis SS/oriasse centiea 
(47, 6) , and then he passes to other trifling topics. Malaspina is, 
no doubt, right in reading sestertia cenimn, about £850. At the 

impoferiBhed hj baring to nuike presents to tbeir patrons (ep. livy xxzir. 4. 9 qmd 
ifgtm Cinciam de doni$ tt mumm ihu^ niii quim tectigaHs Um tt itipendiarim pMt «fM 
HMttui eoeperntf). But besides tbu special probibition, it forbade all gifts aboTO a 
certain amount, and required full execution of tbe gift. There was no penalty for Tiola* 
tion of the law, but gifts which contravened the enactment could be rerohed by the donor : 
see Bobj, Boman FrWnU Xffi9, i. 526 ; Lange, JZom. Alt. ii*, 190-192. But though the 
law was doubtlew passed in the interests of the plebeians, as time went on it proTod 
advantageous to the nobles. It shut tbe career of an advocate to aU who did not 
possess some fortune. It denied the necessities of life to the advocate, while it gave 
him the luxuries, which came in the form of handsome presents from wealthy clients. 
The Bar, then, as a political career, until very recent times, was the privilege of the 
well-to-do. 

* It is possible, indeed, that the remark here may be merely playful, as there is no 
evidence that Cicero ever acted as advocate for Papirius Paetus. But, besides this 
passage, there is some proof that this law was practicaUy a dead letter. 

t Cicero boasts (Phil. ii. 40) that he had received in bequests above £170,000 ; but 
this is probably a rhetorical hyperbole. A large list of legacies which Cicero received 
during his lifetime is given by Drumann, vi. 383. 
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age of 61, in the year 709 (45), Gioero did reoeiye a yeiy large 
legacy from GluTiut, who had formerly aoted as agent for Pompey 
(op. ToL iii. p. zxT.), which he telU ub brought in nearly £700 
a-year, and afterwards over £800 : vehementer me Olutriana delee* 
tantj* he says to his friend Atticus when he disoorers how valaable 
his legacy is about to prove. Cicero appearst to have been able to 
serve the interests of this rich PateoUn by using in his favour his 
influence with Q. Thermus, who governed Asia as pro-praetor 
in 703 (51). There seems to have existed in Bome a testa- 
mentary mania, in consequence of which distinguished public 
characters often became the heirs of men personally quite unknown 
to them. The obscure millionaire loved at his death to divide his 
riches between two or three of the most eminent public characters 
of the day. It was not a tribute to the character or the politics 
of the legatee. Such bequests were thought to reflect distinction 
on the testator. Caesar and Cicero were co-heirs of Cluvius ; and 
Cicero was coupled with the detested Clodius in the will of the 
architect Cyrus. This vagary of human folly ought not to cause 
much surprise. Are there not now those who during life devote 
their resources to the entertaining of distinguished persons, whose 
society they dislike ; or the puroliase of works of art, the merits of 
which they cannot appreciate ; or who, at their death, apply to 
ostentatious charity wealth equitably due to dependants or bene- 
factors? 

Such, then, were the main sources of Cicero's income, for he 
refused to avail himself of the ordinary avenues to wealth in 
Bome. These were, flrst and chiefly, the plunder of the pro- 
vinces. Cicero turned his back on this means of enriching himself 
by waiving his claim to a province after his praetorship and his 
consulate. When, in the year 703 (51), he did accept the 
government of Cilicia, he set his face against t)ie illegal practices 
by which Appius had * depleted ' the province. We may form an 
estimate of the wealth to be amassed by an unscrupulous governor, 
when we learn from Cicero himself that, in spite of the rigorous 
purism of his administration, he laid by in his provincial life 

*Att. ziii. 87, 4 (657) note: 46, 3 (663). The horti Cluviani were Cioeio's 
Puteolaniim; cp. 0. £. Schmidt, Cictrot VUleH^ pp. 60-63. 
t Fam.'ziii. 56 (231). 
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nearly £19,000. This simiy which was in cUiophori, the Asiatic 
emrencjy be deposited in the hands of oertampublicani in Epliesns.* 
Another road to a fortune neglected by Oicero was the practice of 
usory.f It is a singular feature in the social life of this period, 
that men of the highest distinction lent money on interest to indi- 
Tiduals and corporations. Brutus, though according to Shakspere 
he condemned Gassius for his itching palm, had large transactions of 
this kind,} and it was thus that Atticus amassed the wealth which he 
knew so weU how to keep. Nor was this trade confined to men. 
These is some reason to belieye that Terentia may have embarrassed 
her husband by speculations, in which she allowed herself either to 
be a partner with or to be defrauded by her steward and freedman, 
Philotimus. Gaerellia,! too, seems to have had extensive business 
transactions. From these CSoero always held aloof, though we find 

• CioKO distmctlj telli Bniiu, in Fam. t. 20, 9 (802), that Fompej appropriated 
thia moiuy. Yet we read in the eari j letters of the elerenth book to Atticua of thia 
•urn of monej apparentlj still inteet. There aeema thna to be aome reason for the 
inferanoe of Boot that the atatement made by Cioero to Ruf oa was untrue, and that it 
was made with the design of comforting Ruf us, who had reoentlj sustained a pecuniary 
kaa. Rvfua waa his quaestor. 

t Tlus mode of acquiring wealth was by no means deemed disreputeble in Rome. 
But Cioero does not seem to have sought thus to add to his reeouroes. He uses, in 
one of his letters to Quintus (66, 6), an expression which seems designedly employed 
to show that his meana were more honourably acquired. Writing from exile, 
he speaks of himself as one who once was Hb$ritt coniugSf eopiit, gtn«r$ ipio 
p$eun%Mt, hiiUuMimui. Cioero did not look down on trade. In Farad. 46 he writes, 
^ k mnt $ rtm fuMruni mireaturit fiicUndUf operit dmtditf p9i^iieU $um9ndU; but he 
aspirss, for himself, to the function which Scipio, in the Republic (i. 35), claims, eum 
miki tU umtm opu$ hue a partmiihtu maiorib%t$qu$ m$ii reUHumf proeurmtio atqus od^ 
mmUirtiiU rtipMitae, 

t For details, cp. toI. ti., pp. xcriii, if. ; see also C. Bsrdt (Frogramm dee A. 
Joaehimsthalischen Gymnasiums, 1898), Mommsen (Hermes, 1899, pp. 145-160), and 
W. Sternkopf (Dortmund Frogramm, 1900) on the usury of Brutus in Cilicia. See also 
Froceedings of Royal Irish Academy, Folite Literature and Antiquities, vol. vi., 
400-405. 

i This interssting woman (the loss of whose correspondence with Cicero is much to 
be r^retted) may, perhaps, have afliraded to him that intelligent sympathy in his 
literary laboura which he sought in vain from Terentia. She was the Stella of Cicero. 
That the intimacy partook in no degree of the nature of an intrigue is plain from the 
friendly relatione which subsisted between CaereUia and Terentia : cp. vol. iv., p. Ixxi. 
Yet the rancour of Dio Cassius has not recoiled even from this aspersion. Like Swift, 
Comto, and Goethe, Cicero felt the charm of a woman's sympathy ; but CaereUia never 
had reaaott to regret that ahe had extended it to him. In his respect for the sanctity 
of domestic life Cicero presente a strong contrast to the manners of hit age. Other 
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bim ever ready to lend to a friend, and very frequently obliged to 
borrow/ His exile and its eonsequences involved Idm in diffi- 
culties from which he never wholly emerged. Yet he cannot have 
ever been deeply in debt, for we find him throughout his life in 
possession of half a dozen country residences in the most delight- 
ful parts of Italy ,t together with * lodges/ or deversoria^ at Tarra- 
cina, Siuuessa, Gales, and Anagnia, which the absence of hotels 
rendered necessary for persons of distinction who would travel in 
a manner befitting their rank. In the matter of money lent to him, 
Cicero shows a sense of honour consonant with the sound business 
principles of the Bomans. He feels it incumbent on him to apply 
to the repayment of his debt to Caesar the money which he had 
received for the expenses of his triumph, ' because it looks ugly to 
be in debt to a political opponent/^ Again, on leaving Home 
after the death of Gaesar,§ he writes to Atticus : — * I am owed 
money enough to satisfy all claims on me ; yet it often happens 
that debtors fail to pay in due time. If anything of this sort 
should happen, pray consult only my reputation. Borrow afresh 
to meet the demands of my creditors, or even raise money by selling 
my property.' 

His married life with Terentiall was decorous, and for a long 
time they lived togetlier with kindly feelings one to the other. 
Cicero's letters from exile are full of tender expressions (e. g., 

traits in his character, too, show an approximation to modem modes of feeling and 
thought— for example, his refined repugnanoe to the cruel sports of the amphitheatre. 
— Fam. vu. 1,3(127). 

* Cicero walks under his load of difficulties with a light step, which reminds us of 
Sheridan, with whom, indeed, the teitrra eontularia has other affinities. He says of 
his country houses at Tusculum and Pompeii, m^, t7^«»t ipsinn vindiuvn aeris alieni^ 
aer$ mn Coriuthio »cd hoe eircNm/oraneo obruemnt (27, 11) ; and again (16, 2), itaqiu 
mme me teito tautum habere aerie atieNt, ut eupiam eonitirare, ii qttis ftu reeipiaL 

t For a full discussion of Cicero's villas throughout Italy {oeelloe Itaiiae vUlnlae 
tnetUy as Cicero calls them, Att. xvi. 6, 2, Ep. 775), see O. E. Schmidt, Cieei^oe 
Villen in the Xeue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum, 1899. It is hard to 
know whether to admire most the feeling for landscape, the human sympathy, or the 
wide learning of this most attractire dissertation. 

X E$t enim Afioppov &miro\fTcvo/icVov xf^fw^tiArn^r «Mf.—- Att. vii. 8, 5 (299). 

} Att. xvi. 2, 2 (772). 

Q There is an interesting and learned monograph on Oicet*o ttnd Terentia by 0. £. 
Schmidt in the Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das Klassische Altertum, 1899, pp. 174-185, to 
which we are much indebted. 
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62, 1) ; and Terentia was ezpoBod to muoh hardship and peneou- 
tion by ClodiuSy who seems to have suspected her of oonoealing 
her husband's effeots (79, 2 ; Sest. 54) . In all this crisis Terentia 
seems to have behaved with much reeolutiouy and was affectionately 
commended by her husband. At the end of 704 (50), Terentia is 
still suan^xima ei optatmhna ; and six months later, when Cicero is 
leaving Italy for the East, he writes with affectionate pride that 
he would urge her and TuUia to be strong at heart were it not 
that he knew them to be stronger than any man.* That was 
at least twenty-eight years after their marriage.t But the 
next letter, Fam. xiv. 6 (414), dated July 15th, 706 (48), shows 
an altered tone. None of the remaining letters to Terentia are 
in the least affectionate \t and two years later Cicero divorced her. 
The reasons seem to have been money difficulties. It would 
appear that Terentia diverted to her own use part of the money 
due to Dolabella for Tullia's dowry, though Cicero says that was 
the least of his wrongs ; cp. Att. xi. 2, 2 (407), where allusion is 
also made to the disappearance of the rents of his real estate. 
Cicero was, no doubt, careless about money ; but we may well 
suppose that Terentia and her knavish (cf . Att vi. 9, 2, Ep. 282) 
agent, Philotimus, were too solicitous to secure their own money, 
cp. Att. xi. 16, 6 (431). She would appear also to have incurred 
debts ; and there was further a source of contention in a will which 
Terentia appears to have drawn up, which did not in Cicero's 
eyes make suitable provision for Tullia and young Marous.$ 

* Fam. xir. 7, 2 (406) CohwUirtr vot quo animo forttom esietii niti rat fotiiont 
cognoueai qimm quemquani virttm, 

t Tullia waa married to Pi«o in 63 B.C. (Cat. ir. 3) ; at which time she cannot 
haTe been leM than 14, which would place her birth at the latest in 678 (76), and 
accordingly Cicero's marriage in 677 (77)» which was about the time he returned from 
the East. 

t The last, dated October 1, 707 (47), indeed is singularly laconic and business-like. 
Here it is, Fam. xiv. 20, Ep. 440 In TutcuianHin ftot vefituroi putamus ant Nottit ant 
po9ttidu, Ibi n/ tint omntm parata {plttret tnimfortatte nohiteum trunt tt, ut arbitror, 
diutiiu ibi coH/noraHMur) ; hbrum ti in balineo non ttt, ut tit, itttn cetera quae tunt ad 
vietum et ad taletudinem netettaria. Vale. Kai. Oct, de Venutino. * A gentleman,' 
says Mr. Loog, ' would write a more civil letter to his housekeeper.' It reminds one 
of Mr. Pickwick's celebrated letter about ' chops and tomato sauce.' 

i Pint. Cio. 41 : Cic. Att. xii. I80. 2 (651). Cicero considered that she acted 
teeUrate and that her conduct was perjtdia, cp. Att. si. 16, 6 (431), Fam. iv. 14, 3 
(636). 
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He oertainly did not find her well-disposed to him [tvyv&pLmv^ 

Plut 1. 0.) when he returned to Italy in 707 (47), and he does 

not seem to have ever repented of having divorced her. It is not 

the least charming and chivalrons trait in Cioero's oharaoter, 

that he was most anxious to act towards Terentia with the utmost 

fairness in respect to the repayment of her dowry, and that he 

preferred to submit to sharp practice on her part rather than act 

with any harshness on his own, op. Att. zii. 21, 3 (557). 0. £. 

Schmidt well contrasts the hutnaniias of Cicero and the austeritof 

of Terentia (cp. Plut. Gio. 20). It is stated by Jerome that 

Terentia afterwards married the historian Sallust, and later 

Messalla Corvinus; but these marriages are not mentioned by 

Plutarch. She is said to have lived to the age of 103. Oioero 

has been blamed for his divorce of Terentia, and his re-marriage 

with the youthful Publilia at the age of 63. But it must be 

remembered that a politician 63 years of age was not then so old 

as he would be now. Men began life much later than in modem 

times. Cicero cannot be said to have begun his political life till 

he was nearly 40 years of age ; and Csesar began his career as a 

great general at an age at which Alexander was dead and Napoleon 

had been conquered. But we do not want wholly to defend 

Cicero as regards this marriage with his young ward. He might 

reply to his detractors that 'Anon she'll be a woman ' (Cras mulier 

erit, QuintiL vi. 3, 75) ; but he felt excuses were needed ; and the 

excuse he made was that Publilia's dowry was required by him to 

extricate him from his financial difficulties, cp. Fam. iv. 14, 3 

(535), and Plut. Cic. 41. Terentia, of course, mockingly, said that 

Cicero was captivated by Publilia's youth and beauty (Plut. ib.). 

Later Cicero seems not to have been able to endure her, op. Att. 

xii. 32, 1 (568). Publilia may have been the wife of Cicero 

whom Yibius Bufus is said to have married (Dio Cass. Ivii. 15). 

It can hardly have been Terentia, even though she did live to the 

age of 103 (Val Max., viii. 13, 6). 

Nor was the career of his son Marcus* a source of happiness 
to Cicero. Finding him intractable under the hands of his tutor 
Dionysius, his father sent him to Athens (as to a University) to 
complete his education. His allowance seems very ample, 

* For a full accottnt of young Marcua lee toI. t., p. M, ff. 
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amountiDg, as it did, to about £850 a-year. Yet the youth 
squanders this on carousing and entertainments, while his tutor 
Gh)rgias abets his eztrayaganoes and dissipations, reminding us of 
Doctor FangloBS in The Heir-aULaw. Young Marcus seems 
nerer to hare thoroughly oast o£F the Tices of his youth. In the 
letter to Tiro (Fam. xn. 21, Ep. 786), in which he announces his 
complete reformation, we cannot help feeling that the young man 
'protests too much'; and we hear that, even after Augustus 
raised him to the consulate, he distinguished himself by his 
drunken excesses.* It is a sad reflection to think what the 
consulate was when the great orator had to strain every nerve to 
gain it, and what it was when, as a late return for the services 
of the father, the Emperor conferred it, as a piece of patronage, 
on a brainless profligate. 

It is in his daughter TuUia that Cicero finds his solace and 
pride. Like Francis Atterbury, he found in the society of a 
daughter his one refuge from the chances and changes of a 
troublous life. He is never wearied of recounting her virtues. 
Indeed, he so eulogises her intellectual powers and her acquired 
knowledge, that he has almost earned for her the unenviable 
reputation of an esprit fori^ or even a blue-stocking. Her infatuation 
for Dolabella, her third husband, is quite consistent with her father's 
account of her. We often find women of really exceptional 
intellect yielding to the fascinations of a handsome, shallow, some- 
what clever Bohemian. Such in real life was the blind admiration 

^ BrutuB (Bnit Us 3, 5, Sp. 887) commended his services in the campaign 
against C. Antcmius ; and Cicero had the delight of announcing in the senate that ' ^e 
legion which was commanded by Lucius Piso, one of the lieutenants of C. Antonius, has 
put itsdf at the disposal d mj son Cicero' (Phil. x. 18). It is Tery interesting to 
observe how» under the profligacy and superficial cultivation of the declining Republic, 
still we may occasionally catch a glimpse of the old Roman qualities by which for tit 
J'fnfrwi crerii. We can still see the iron hand in war. Quintus lays down his bloody 
aze and welUwom scourge, young Marcus casts the diaplet from his wine-flushed 
blow, to wield the sword with aU the energy of Camillus or Scipio. Plutanrh 
(Cic. 49) remarks that by a sbgnlar coincidence Divine justice rsserved the completion 
of the punishment of Antony for the house of Cicero,: after the capture of the fleet 
of Antony, which was immediately followed by his death, it was to the new consul, 
M . Cicero, that the official despatch announcing the victory was sent ; ' and in his 
consulship the senate threw down the statues of Antony, and annulled all other 
honours that had been bestowed upon him, and further enacted that no Antony 
heneeforth should bear the name of Marcus ' (Plut. Cic. 49). 
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whioh the Bronte sisters felt for their worthless brother ; such in 
fiction was the love of George Eliot's Bomola for Tito ; and such 
was the strange infatuation which made TuUia cling to Dolabella, 
in spite of his wicked extravagance, which squandered her dower, 
and his insulting infidelities with Oaeeilia Metella, which he 
hardly took the trouble to conceal. Tullia had lost her first 
husband, the noble Fiso, bj death;* she was then married to 
Grassipes. It was when her father was absent in Gilicia that her 
hand was sought for the third time. Among her suitors was 
Tiberius Nero, the father of the Emperor. Thus Cicero might 
have been the ancestor of an Emperor, as Attious was of an 
Empress. Tullia died in child-birth, f at the age of 31, at her 
father's house in Tusculum, where she had taken refuge from the 
outrages of Dolabella. Cicero never recovered her loss. He 
never forgave Publilia, who (he thought) betrayed joy at her death 
(Flut. Cic. 41), and never again received her into his house, in 
spite of the girl's earnest entreaties to be allowed to return to her 
aged husband. One cannot but smile to find Cicero at once 
preparing to deify his dead daughter, as Hadrian afterwards 
deified his beloved slave. We owe to the death of Tullia the 
letter of Sulpicius, written to console the bereaved father (Fam. 
iv. 5, Ep. 555). This is perhaps the best of the extant letters to 
Cicero, which, as a rule, show an amazing inferiority to the letters 
of the orator himself. There is a manly letter from Matins (Fam. 
xi. 28, Ep. 785), and many amusing letters from others ; but this 
is the only great letter, not by Cicero himself, in the whole 
correspondence. It is sad to see how little real consolation 
Sulpicius could offer to his friend. He urges him to moderate his 
grief for his daughter ; to see her father so wretched would wound 
her loving heart were she alive ; perhaps it wounds her even now, 
si quia etiam inferis sensus est (cp. Phil. ix. 13). 

* Thu Piso was most active in efforts to prevent the banidiment of his father-in- 
law (Flut. Cic. 31), and worked hard for his restoration (Cic. post red. in Sen. 38 ; 
Sest. 68). He declined to go as quaestor to Bithynia in 697 (57), in order that he 
might devote his energies in Rome on behalf of Cicero. He died in the first half of 
697 (57), before Qiccro*s return (Cic. Sest. 68 2*iM ille, pener nwus^ etdfntclnin pieUilis 
suae ntqit$ tx mm niequi a populo Momatto fcrre licuU). Cicero speaks warmly of his 
intellectual powers in Brut. 272. 

t She had had no children by her previous marriages. 
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In hiB romantic lore for his daughter and his indifference to 
his wife, the character of Cicero presents a trait familiar in 
modem French life. Again, we hare a view very characteristic of 
the modem Frenchman in the lightness with which he assigns to 
Terentia religion as her department, while his own business is 
with men.* Another thoroughly French feature in his disposi- 
tion is his hatred for provincial life. ' I cannot express to you/ 
he writes (Att t. 11, 1, Ep. 200), ' how I am consumed with 
longing for the town, how intolerably insipid is this provincial 
life.' A letter to Caelius (Fam. ii. 12, 2, Ep. 263), in the passage 
beginning Urbem, urbem, mi Rufe, eole^ et in i%ta luce vive, breathes 
the very spirit of the salon and boulevard. 

It is singular that the correspondence of another great letter- 
writer should be marked by the same overflowing love for a 
daughter. Madame de S^vign^'s love for ^ the prettiest girl in 
France ' certainly was not so well placed as the love of Cicero for 
Tullia. Madame de Ghrignan seems to have been selfish, extrava- 
gant, and cold-hearted — not, indeed, nearly so lovable as her 
brother Charles de S^vign^. Indeed, we can hardly acquit the 
clever Frenchwoman of assuming a rdle^ and posing in the 
picturesque attitude of the adoring mother. 

Cicero speaks in the highest terms of his father and mother. 
Of the former he writes (De Or. ii. 1) as optimi ac prudmtimmi 
viri; and there is some reason to think that the beginning of his 

* Ifequ0 Di quoi in eattwime €olui$U, ueqM homimt qiiibuM ego temptr tervivu — 
Fom. ziT. i, 1 (62); cp. alio Fam. zIt. 7, 1 (405). We find often iu Cicero casual 
hints at hit agnostieism, for instance, in Att. iy. 10, 1 {121) fort ridmit, ant ti qui est 
qtd euret Ikus; and in the pro Cluent. 171, we haye this xemaxkable passage : — ftam 
nnne quidem quid tandem illi m»!i mors aUulit t IFin forU tHeptiit etfabulie dueiinur, 
ut existimemus ilium apud inferos imptorftm supplieia perferre . . . quae si falsa sunt, id 
quod omnet iuielleguHtj quid ei tandem aliud mors eripuit praeter eentum doloris f (yet 
cp. Phil. ziv. 32). In the speech for Rabirins (29) Cicero anticipates an eternal 
existence for the souls of the good, basing it on the initinctive belief of mankind : 
again, in the De Har. £esp. 19, he affirms his belief in the existence of gods, 
grounding it on the eyidences of design in Nature. But it is strange how lightly his 
beliefs sit upon him, and how little they influence his conduct : in Tusc. i. 74 he says 
that the God who holds authority in our breast forbids us to leare our post without his 
leare ; yet we know that during his exile he clearly and deUberately contemplates the 
commission of this act, and we hear nothing at all about any prohibition of conscience, 
or even a hint that self-destruction is unworthy of a good man. For more evidences 
as to Cicero's belief in a future state, cp. vol. v., p. Izziy. 
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poem on his oonsulship "was doTOted to an elaborate eologj of hia 
father.* Cicero has often been aooused of want of filial feeling, 
because he has been snpposed to have curtly announced the death 
of his father to Attious in the words paier nobu decewit a. d. iiii. 
Kal, Decembris (Att. i. 6, 2 ; Ep. 2). In the notes on that passage 
we have fully discussed the soundness of the text. It is enough 
here to observe that even if the text be sound, it is quite probable 
that Cicero had announced to Atticus in more fitting terms his 
father's death, and is here (in answer to a question from Attious) 
merely reminding his friend of the date — * the date of my poor 
father's death [for this is the force of nohui] was Nor. 24.'t 

While acquitting Cicero in this particular instance, one cannot 
help noticing^ even in the most refined of the ancient Romans, an 
absence of sensibilities which poliBh, and even sweeten, the inter- 
course of modern life. In letter 8 (Att. i. 3) Cicero announces to 
Atticus the death of the grandmother of Attious in jesting phrase, 
which good taste must condemn. It seems that the lady was not 
dear to Atticus, and that he was not at all likely to feel real grief 
for her ; yet there is certainly a coarseness of tone in the letter. 
A sentiment of reverence should be inspired by the thought of 
death ; and even if it be not felt, it should be assumed. In such a 
case, if ever, hypocrisy is a homage to good taste. 

In connexion with this vindication of Cicero from attributed 
want of affection, it will be pertinent to examine briefly a few 
other charges brought against Cicero on the authority of lus own 
letters. 

In Att. iii. 12, 2 (69) Cicero says, ^I am shocked that my 
speech against Curio has become pubUc. I wrote it under the 
influence of anger, and as a reply to his attack on me. But I 
thought I had prevented any chance of its getting into circulation. 
However, inasmuch as I happen never to have had any verbal 
altercation with him, and inasmuch as it is written with less than 
my usual care, I think a good case could be made to show it was 
not by me.' When Cicero wrote this, he was in an agony of 
suspense about the success or failure of the attempts to bring 

« See note on Att. i. 19, 10 (25). 

t For strong expressions of real sorrow for the death of a slave, and again, of a 
mere acquaintance, we hare to go no further than Att. i. 12, 4 (17), and iy. 6, 1 (110). 
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about his restoration. A speech against Curio and Olodius, of the 
literary execution of which he was ashamed, and which was 
extremel J likely to inflame still more against him the resentment 
of his enemies, had, in spite of Cicero's efforts to prerent it, some- 
how got into public ciroulation. Cicero accordingly wished that 
it could be represented not to be his. It seems to us that even at 
the present day, if a public man wrote something which, on reflec- 
tion, appeared likely to injure him, and also was unworthy of him 
in style, he would feel a desire to disown the artide, or at least 
would refrain from acknowledging it to be his, which would pro- 
bably have very much the same effect. It is, howeyer, extremely 
unlikely that tiie supposed modem statesman, eyen in a letter to 
an intimate friend, would own his real feelings. And this very 
fact must be placed to the credit of modem society. Christianity 
and chivalry have made certain acts and sentiments impossible for 
a gentieman to avow. 

One is bound to take into account the different points of view 
from which an act presents itself to the moral sense at different 
epochs of society. Cicero did favour his friend Bratus in a dispute 
with the Salamimans ; but Bmtus could hardly understand why 
Cicero should take the Salaminians into account at all. Cicero 
was in advance of his age in every way, and behind the present 
age, not in obedience to the dictates of the moral sense, but only 
in the education and refinement of it. This consideration perhaps 
entitles Cicero to an acquittal in the two following cases. 

We learn (Att. vi. 6, 4, Ep. 276) that Cicero was desirous of 
securing the good will of Caelius for his friend Atticus ; so he 
dictated to the copyist of Atticus, who happened to be with him, a 
letter in praise of Caelius Caldus, which he read to Caelius as 
having come from Atticus. Cicero in all fiatveti exclaims, at te 
apud etim, di bani! qiMnta in gratia paBui^ eique legi litteras non tui 
Hid Ubrari tui (Qu. met). It never occurred to Cicero that it was 
base to stoop to a fabrication even to serve a friend. 

In 707 (47) a packet of letters from Quintus, directed to 
various friends, fell accidentally into the hands of Marcus. Some 
of them he forwarded to their destination. But on learning from 
these persons that the letters forwarded by him were fall of atro- 
cious reflections upon himself, he opened the remaining missives, 

E 
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and 8ent them to AttionSy leaving it to him to dedde whether 
they should be retained or sent to their destination. * The fact that 
they have been opened/ he suggests, ' makes no matter, for I 
fancy Pomponia has his seal-ring.'* This, of course, strongly 
conflicts with modem notions about honour, but the writer is 
supremely unconscious that the act is in any way questionablcf 
Yet of those who would now look on such an act as worse than a 
crime, how few would be capable of the high-mindedness with 
which Cicero acted on his discoveiy of his brother's treachery I 
He wrote to Caesar a letter (of which we still preserre the copy 
which he sent to Atticus, in Att. xi. 12, 2, Ep. 427), completely 
absolving Us brother from the suspicion of haying instigated his 
own hostility against Caesar, or having urged him to fly to Greece, 
and begging the good offices of Caesar for a brother under the 
recent sense of whose baseness to him he must haye been still 
smarting. It seems to us that this is an act of large nobleness 
and truly chivalrous feeling, quite startling when we remember the 
times in which Cicero lived. 

The character of Quintus is veiy remarkable. One is familiar 
with the domestic bully, who in the world is an obsequious syco- 
phant. But in Quintus we have the exactly opposite type. With 
his friends he is 

' Jaalooi in honour, sudden and quick in quanel ' : 

the violence of his expressions} makes us feel that in his tragedies 
he must have ^ torn the passion to tatters ' : in his province he is a 
wild beast in ferocity, though he seems to have sought to be just, 
and he certainly was not rapacious ; he returned from Asia as poor 
as he left Bome ; but woe to the luckless provincial who was caught 
tripping ; the scourge was not cruel enough for Quintus, nor the 
axe sufficiently expeditious. Not Shakspere's Bichard was more 
ready to cry * Off with his head ! ' But in private life he was the 
humblest of men. Haec ego patior quotidU is his plaintive ejacula- 
tion when Pomponia insults him in presence of his brother Marcus, 

• Att. xi. 9, 2 (423). 

t The same obterrationB apply to a praetice which Cioero acknowledgei that he 
adopts in giving introductory letten to friends : see Fam. ziii. 6a (116). 

X For examples of the violence of Quintas, see Ep. 53, } 6, where Cicero speaks 
with some asperity of the invidiota atroeUoM of his language. 
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and xefofles to dt at table because Quinttis had sent his alaye 
Statins on before to see if dinner were ready, op. Att. t. 1 (182). 
No doubts the undue influenoe aooorded to Statins in domestio 
matters was resented by the mistress of the household ; but the 
paramount position of that slave seems to show that (in his private 
life), had Quintus been emancipated from the tyranny of Pom- 
ponia, he would have experienoed but a change of rulers. The 
letters of Marcus are full of affection towards his brother Quintus. 
Nor does he fail in solicitude for him and his son even after he 
has discovered their base treachery in seeking to prejudice him 
with Oaesar. 

T. Pomponius Attious, who stood to Oioero in the relation 
whidi Sir Horace Mann occupied to the Cicero of English letter- 
writing, Sir Horace Walpole, is not a pleasing person. His 
persistent neutrality in politics* was a course which| though 
nowise reprehensible in our own times, must have been regarded 
with disfavour in the days of Gicero. Yet he seems to have 
escaped to a great extent from adverse criticism, probably, as Mr. 
Stradum-Davidson [Cicero^ p. 70) observes, because the Roman 
knight and man of business was not expected to regulate his 
conduct by the same high standard as was demanded of the 
consular ; and, though connected with the unfortunate Sulpicius, 
he succeeded in living uninjured by Ginnan or Sullan, and in 
affording pecuniary assistance to Marius in his flight.! He was 
intimate with the best Bomans, from Sulla to Augustus ; he was 
on good terms with both Caesar and Pompey ; he had the warm 
friendship of Brutus, Hortensius, and Cicero, and excited the 
enthusiastic admiration of Cornelius Nepos, the friend of Catullus. 
This he accomplished partly by availing himself of the shelter of 
his philosophic opinions, which, as Nepos says (Att 17), he used 
for the purpose of regulating his life, and not for ostentatious 

* At ngardi aetioiii at least. He had, it appears, political feelings of some 
strength. We are told that he exclaimed periiut cautam H [Caesar] fiiner^ eUtH$ 
m$i: see Att. zir. 10, 1 (713). 

t He was always ready to help his friends when in distress. Thus he assisted 
Teientia during Cicero's exile, and Fulria and her children after Antony's defeat at 
Mutina. In return for this, Antony remoyed the name of Atticus from the proscrip- 
tion-Ust, and also that of his friend Qellius Canus (Nep. Att. 9, 10). Antony appears 
to hare arranged the marriage hetween Attica and Agrippa (i&» 12). 

B2 
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diflplaj of learning. The Epicurean was speoulatively bound to 
prefer the life of thought to the life of action. But he could not 
have preserred his complete tranquillity bad he not early migrated 
to Athens, and there remained for about twenty years. In Athens 
we find him leading the life of a cultured gentleman, a recognised 
patron of literature and the fine arts, and recommending himself 
to his adopted fellow-citizens by gifts of com, grown, no doubt, 
on his Epirote estate — a Boman practice which Cicero seems 
disposed to condemn.* As a thorough man of busine68,t a ready 
lender of money, and a literary critic of a high order — Oicero 
professed himself afraid of his ' red-pencil marks,' see Att. xvi. 
11,1 (799) — ^Atticus was, of course, yery useful to Oicero ; but, no 
doubt, the keen negotiator found not a little that was negotiable in 
his relations with the great litterateur. Atticus kept large numbers 
of librariij or slaves who acted as copyists (Nepos, Att. 13). These 
executed many copies of the masterpieces of Cicero, and thus, no 
doubt, contributed not a little to fill the coffers of their master. 
We have here an insight into the elementary form of publishing 
practised during the last century of the Bepublic.| Atticus seems 
to have neglected none of the avenues to wealth, and even to have 
discovered some new ones for himself. Not only do we find him 
practising money-lending on a large scale, but we even read of his 
buying and training bands of gladiators, to be hired out to the 
Aediles for their public shows.§ And the wealth thus accumu- 
lated was preserved by a consistent parsimony in his household 
minage^ on which Cicero often rallies him. In Att. vL 1, 13 (252) 
he takes him to task for serving up cheap vegetables on expensive 
plate, and asks what would be his fare if his service were of 
earthenware ; and in Att. xvi. 3, 1 (773) he sends Atticus his 
treatise de Qloria^ which he asks him to have copied on large 

* Att. Ti. 6, 2 (276) Eeu* in wvpoht cif 9iifiow Athenit ! Flaeet hoc iibi f 

t NepoB tells lu (Att. 6) tiuiitnt rei negus prats negus nianeeps foetus sst. See note 
on £p. 25, 9. He used not to take interest from friends to whom he lent money ; but 
he was particular to demand the principal from them on the day fixed for repayment* 
guod Mtrumgus iis saiutars/uU, says Nepos (Att. 2). 

I On the publication by Atticus of the Ds Orators^ the Aeadsmica, the Ih Ftni^ts, 
and Pro Lifario, see AU. iv. 13, 2 (130) ; ziii. 13, 1 (627) ; 19, 6 (631) ; 2la, 
2 (632) ; 44, 3 (646). 

« Att. iv. 44, 2 (107) ; iv. 8fl, 2 (112). 
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paper, and, in snggesting that he should read it for his guests at 
a dinner which he was about to give, Oioero adds : * but give them 
a deoent entertainment, an you love me ; else they will vent on 
my treatise their indignation against you/ Nepos {Ait. 13) 
says that he knows as a fact that the amount allowed by Attious 
for household expenses was 3000 aitaeSf or about six guineas of our 
money, per month. 

Nothing seemed more important to Attious than to oonoeal as 
much as possible his business relations, and to appear before the 
world as a literary gentleman living on his estates in Epirus and 
elsewhere. When we find that his uncle, the odious Oaeoilius, 
from whom, Oicero tells us, even his own relations could not get a 
farthing under twelve per cent., adopted Atticus, and left him heir 
to a large fortune, one is a little tempted to think that the usurer 
Oaeoilius was in reality a secret partner of Attious, taking much of 
the profits and all the obloquy, and not unwilling on those terms 
to play Jorkins to the Spenloe of his influential nephew. 

One cannot much admire the character of the man who was on 
terms of intimate friendship with Olodius during his persecution of 
CScero, and who, after the murder of Cicero, was the friend and 
entertainer of Folvia, the wife of Antony. His knowledge of 
busineflB was, no doubt, of much service to Oicero ; but we find 
that Oicero even here was able to repay him in kind. In the 
efforts of Atticus in respect to the people of Buthrotum we see 
the keen interest which Oicero took in the material interests of his 
friend.* And there can be no doubt that his moderate and 
unemotional nature was of great advantage to the impulsive and 
impetuous Oicero, who in all his troubles and difficulties solicits 
his advice ; and it is certain that the sober counsels of Atticus 
ofteu afforded Oicero much comfortf 

A short account of the movements of Atticus between Qreece 

« Att. ZTi. 16. 

t See, lor example, Att. ix. 10, 10 (365} ; zlii. IS, 3 (627). Yet at times Cicero 
oomplainf of the imtability of the opiniont of Atticui ; at an instance may be quoted 
his rapid change of opinion as regards Cicero's projected journey into Qreece in the 
autumn of 710 (44) ; cp. Att zW. 7, 2, fl. (788). In AU. ix. 10 (365) there are seyenl 
quotations from letters of Attious, and we thus get a glimpse of his literary style. He 
uses at least one fine expression, cp. i 2, * Sol* ui $it in tua fitatUm $pUtuU * sxH- 
4Hm$§ Miiki 4 mund§ vidiiur,* 
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and Borne "will be found in the Introduction to Farts it., hi. 
He married Pilia in Feb. 698 (56), at the age of 63. Of this 
marriage the only issue was a daughter, bom 703 (61), who was 
married to M. Agrippa, and whose daughter, Yipsania Agrippina, 
was the wife of the Emperor Tiberius. We are told that at the 
age of 77, in 722 (32), believing that he was suffering from an 
incurable disease, he destroyed himself by abstaining from food 
for five days (Nepos, Att. 22). 

No summing-up of the character of Atticus could be better 
than that of Mr. Strachan-Daridson {Cicero^ p. 76). * Atticus,' 
he says, * cannot haye been a selfish man, for he spent his life in 
doing good to his friends, at the cost of unceasing trouble, and 
sometimes of serious danger. He must have been a lovable man, 
for everyone loved him ; and such affection is not to be gained 
except by a kindly and tender heart. But he was '^ void of noble 
rage " ; he never knew that there are some wrongs which it is 
degradation to forgive: he could love, but his love was never 
strong enough to cause him to hate; and a man without the 
capacity of hatred is but half a man.' That he was the lifelong 
friend of Cicero is the best title which Atticus has to remembrance. 
As a man he was kindly, careful, and slirewd, but nothing more : 
there was never anything grand or noble in his character. He 
was the quintessence of prudent mediocrity. 



II.-LITEIIARY. 



§ 1. On thb Letters themselves.* 

In the time of Cicero a letter was written either (1) on thin tablets 
{codicilli) of wood or ivory covered with wax, in which the letters 
were cut in uncial characters by the stilus^ the characters being 
protected from defacement by the projecting rim of the tablets ; or 

* We bare made much use of the leoraed and intereeting treatise of Hennann Peter, 
J)er Brief in itr rvmiuhin Ziiteraiur, No. 3 des zz Bandes der Abhandlungen der 
philologisch-historischen Elasse der K. Sfichsischen Gesellschaft der Wiasenschaften^ 
1901. 
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(2) they were written on paper or parchment with a reed pen and 
ink. Almost all the letters of Gioero were written in the second 
fashion. We have frequent allusions to charta in the letters : for 
instance, in Fam. vii. 18 (173), Oicero asks Trebatius why he 
wrote on a palimpsest, and what could have been the writing so 
worthless as to make way for the letter. So in Q. Er. ii. 14, 1 
(142)^ it is plain that charia^ calamus^ and atramenium were used. 
The same inference is to be drawn from Att. y. 4, 4 (187), and 
perhaps from the passage already adverted to abore, Att. yi. 6, 4 
(276), where Cicero avails himself of the services of the copying 
slave of Atticus to pass off on Caelius the letter which was written 
by himself, but purported to come from Atticus: for Cicero's 
writing on charta with a pen would have been much more easily 
recognised than what would be carved with a stilus on wax. More- 
over, the use of pen and paper would be so obviously more 
suitable for long letters that we can hardly doubt that it was the 
vehide used by Cicero for his correspondence. 

On rare occasions, however, eodieiUi were used. They were 
also called tabellae or pugilhres {* hand note-books '), of which there 
were different sorts, according as they consisted of two, three, five, 
or more tablets {dupHces Slmvxa : iripliees^ cp. Att. xiii. 8 (618) ; 
quitiquipliees ; muUtplices),* They would appear to have been 
earned about the person, and used for writing down anything 
which the moment required (op. Ellis on Catull. 42, 11). It was 
by eodiciili that Acidinus informed Servius Sulpicius that Marcellus 
was dead ; op. Fam. iv. 12, 2 (613). Cicero sent eodicilK to Balbus 
when he wanted immediate information about a law ; see Fam. vi. 
18, 2 (534) ; compare also Att. xii. 7, 1 (500), Q. Fr. ii. 9, 1 
(182). Bectina sent eodiciili to the elder Pliny when she was 
alarmed at the sudden eruption of Vesuvius (Plin. Ep. vi. 16, 
8). Codicilli were specially used for writing to those who were 
near at hand ; cp. Seneca, Ep. 55. 11. 

When a letter was finished, the tabellae or chartne were bound 



* It is to be noted that jMrchment fu§iUar$$ were alio known (cp. Mart sir. 7), 
wherein the pexchment was to prepared that the writing conld be nibbed out : and we 
find G. I. L. z. 6, pufifUret iNMfi^afi««#M optreulit 0kor$U, It was the fact that the 
writing eottld be easfly nibbed out which made codicilli so useful for rough copies of 
anything ; ep. Harquardt, xt^ 780 ff. 
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together by a thread, which was sealed at the knot ; op. Oio. Gat. 
iii. 10.* 

The seal was looked on as the formal guaranty of genuine- 
ness; for the handwriting was generally that of a slave* if 
the writer possessed suffident means to keep a %ervus a tnanu or 
ab epUtuUs. Up to July, 695 (59), Cicero appears to have always 
written to Attious with his own hand, and not to have used an 
amanuensis ; see Att. ii. 23. 1 (50) : but subsequently he, in most 
oases, dictated his letters, except when secrecy was required : 
cp., for example, Att. zi. 24, 2 (441), and often. 

llie outside address was brief. In Ati viiL 5. 2 (336), Cicero 
speaks of a packet with the superscription, if'. Curio, or Des M. 
Curio ; and in a fresco at Pompeii there is a letter directed M. 
Lucretio (C. I. L. iy. 879).t 

A letter began with simple greeting, Jf. Cieero e. d. {aafutem 
dicU) If. CaeliOf or «. p. d. [aalutem plurimam didt) ; and it seems that 
in a very frequent or familiar correspondence even this form was dis* 
pensed with. It has been supposed by Boot that Cicero AUico sal. as 
a heading to each letter to Atticus is not genuine ; for Cicero never 
uses the name of Atticus in the body of a letter until the year 704 
(50), see Att. vi. i, 20 (252) ; mi Pomponi is the nearly invariable 
form of address : and this view is, on the whole, probable. But 
when we consider that Attious went to reside in Athens in 669 
(85), it is possible that he had received the surname Atticus before 
Cicero's extant correspondence began : and Cicero may have used 
the superscription found in the mss., though he uses a consider- 
able diversity of forms of address in the body of the letters.^ 

* For legal documents the thread had to paee three timet through perforations in 
the tabeUoi; cp. Suet. Nero, 17. 

t Similarly, in the Egyptian papyri, repeatedly we find the address either the 
simple dative, e,ff, *Ewayd9^, or &v^8of ^EraydB^f Fay urn Documents, czi and ex. 
The latter seems most common. 

t Becher has noticed that whereas in the 397 letters to Atticas such addresses are found 
only twenty-two times, in the eleven letters of Brut. i. there are fifteen instances ; 
and he considers this an argument against the genuineness of the correspondence with 
Brutus. Ruete answers this objection by pointing out that in the fourteen letters to 
D. Brutus such addresses are found eleven times ; in the thirteen letters to Plancus, 
nine times; and in one letter to Dolabella, ris. Fam. iz. 14 (722), three times. The 
fact is that Cicero used these addresses with different degrees of frequency according 
to the character of his correspondent : thus only one sudi Tooative occurs in the ten 
letters to Cassius in Fam. xii. 
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ThuB Cioero occamonallj calls Atticus mi Attiee; op. vi. 1» 20 
(262) ; xiT. 12, 1 (716) ; sometimeB, but rarely, nn Tite^ is. 6, 6 
(360), and mi T Pompwii, iv. 2, 6 (91). Iii dedicating the De 
Seneetuh to him, he writes O Tits ; but in this passage he is 
quoting from Ennius. Cioero addresses Trebatius as mi Trebaii ; 
mi Tnta^ Testa mt ; and in one place, Fam. vii. 16, 1 (167), as mi 
retuk. He calls him G. Trebati in Top. i. 1, as he is dedicating 
his work to Trebatius ; but to address an intimate friend thus in a 
letter would be somewhat stiff and formal. The omission of the 
praenamen was a mark of close intimacy in the time of Cioero, as 
is distinctly proved by Fam. yii. 32, 1 (229) quod sine pramomine 
familiariUr^ ui debebaSy ad me epistnfam misisUj primnm addubitati 
an a Volumnio senatore esset quoeum mthi est magnm U9usj* Compare 
also Fam. xvi. 18, 1 (692), where Cioero addresses a letter to 
Tiro with the greeting TuUias Tirani sal., and Tiro seems to 
have taken exception to the form as unsuited to their respective 
positions. Words which indicated dose familiarity were scarcely 
suitable between Cicero and a manumitted slave. Cicero in reply 
suggests even a more familiar form of address : Quid etiam ? fwn 
sic oportet? Equidem eenseo sic; addefidum etiam svoP But he 
adds 8ed si placet invidia vitetnrj qtiamquidefn ego semper contempsi. 
The omission of the praenomen would have provoked unfavourable 

eommeut.t 

S. y. B. E. {si tales bene est), as well as S. Y. B. E. E. Q. Y. 

* Op. Gie. pro Domo, 22. 

t Hilt if probably the real interpretation of Hor. Sat. ii. 6, 32 QttinU, ptUa, aut 
JPuhUf §miinU pramomine molUt AurieuUe, Faatidioua Bomant wished to be addreaaed 
with diataat and formal respect. The places which Orelli cites in support of his view, 
which is the contradictory of mine (as he holds, without CTidence, that the use of the 
pramtomm was a mark of intimacy), are not relevant. The passage from De Petit. 
Cons. (£p. 1 2, 28) has no reference to the prmenomeu as distinguished from the twtnen or 
cognomen ; and that quoted from Fam. i. 9, 19 (158), is utterly irrelerant, for Cicero 
does not eren hint that it was by calling Clodius Publius that the senators sought to 
flatter him : the point of the passsge is whoUy and solely that Clodius and Vatinius 
both had the fraomHmn Publius. Again, it seems to be somewhat far-fetched to explain 
the HontiaB passage by supposing that the poet is thinking especially of the freedmao 
Bama, who would be proud of the proinomen which he received on his manumission. 
[I cannot help thinking that this is the meaning of the Horatian passage. It is 
certainly the meaning of Persius, v. 74-82.— L. C. P.] The context does not warrant 
this supposition. Now, my explanation is very simple, and is quite in keeping with 
the passage in Cioero. 
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(si ra/es bene mt ego quoqne vnleo)^ seems to have been a formal 
mode of address, and by Cicero is used only to distant acquain- 
tances, dignitarieSy and women.* 

Frequently at the end of a letter we find Cura ut taieas^ or 
some similar expression. That, too, is of old date.f 

There being no postal arrangements in the time of Gioero, it 
was necessary to employ private messengers, either one's own or 
those of one's friends ; or to avail oneself of the servioes of the 
tabef/anf of the jmhlicani^ who were constantly travelling between 
Home and the provinces. The average rate approximately at 
which tabellarii travelled was from forty to fifty Boman miles a 
day.? 

In Fam. ix. 26, 1 (479), Cicero says: Aceubtieram hora fiofui 
cton ad te harum exemplam in codicillis exaravi. Diees, ubi f Apud 
Volnmnium Eutrapelum, Besides the custom, hardly allowable 
with us, of writing letters during meal8,§ two words in this passage 
are noticeable, exarari and exemplnm. The word exarare is used 
of jotting down a hasty composition, op. Fam. xii. 20 (930), a 
very short letter, Haec cum essem in senatu exaratiM The other 

* It would appear to have been a surTiyal of a mode of addieas which was preriously 
common. It is constantly found in the Egyptian papyri of the early centuries before 
Christ. Our friends Dr. Mahaffy and Mr. Smyly have giren us numerous examples, 
of which we may quote the foUowing three : — 

{ff) noXiMtponyf r«i irar^ X^P*"' KoKmt vo«ir ci tp^ffui km ra Xoifra tf'oi Kara 

ypvfiiiw flffTiv 9ppmn9$a 8c arai fitius, — Tttrie Fapffri^ II. zi. 1. 
{b) A9o\\mwimt A/ifittptos ti tppmcai km roWa 0*01 icora Xo7or f^ru' §111 or «f 

fi^vKo/iM icayw 8 ucMfus cix'*^* — ^* ^^I* ^^ (")• 
(tf) Bapx^^^i 1^^ *KkoXXA¥ws 'AiroAKtowt^ r^ AScX^ x*^P*"^' <' ipp*9fi4p9ts aoi 
aa) T&XXa Karii \6yop iffrlw rh 94op &r cti| kovtoI ih ^ia(yo^y.— Paris 
Fapyrif 42. 
t£.g., Tebtunis Papyri, 55, 9— rjk l\ JkKKa iwtfidkov etMtrw li^ {jMlirpt, 
cp. 12, 26: 19, 14; 20, 10. Mr. Smyly has also referred us to the intzoductory 
letter to Book ii. of the work on Conic Sections by ApoUonius of Perga (t circ. 
190 B.C.), which begins — * AwoXXAvios E&S^/iy x<^^P<^* ^^ £710/1^11 Ixoi t» aaAwf. 
Kol a^^f 94 fitrpivs tlx^ « <uid ends — ical atavrov iwifuKov &« iyudrfff cvr^x"- 

t See on this subject Bardt, QuaettioHe» TuUianae, Berlin, 1866 : and Buete, Die 
Corrnpondefiz Cicerot in ien Jahr§n 44 und 43, Marburg, 1888. 

{ Cp. for other examples Q. Fr. iii. 1, 19 (148) ; Att. ziy. 21, 4 (728). A hard- 
working man like Caesar was accustomed to sign documents while at dinner, cp. 
Plut. Caes. 63. 

I Add Att. xii. 1 (506) : xiU. 38, 1 (690) : xT. 1 b. (731) : xvi. 6, 4 (775) : Frag. 
Tiii. incert. 8, Turn Flavins ' Crai' inquit * taMlarii, et ego %hid$m hot inter eenam 
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word, extmpium^ suggests the idea that the letter written in 
eodieUli would be afterwards copied out fair, probably by an 
amanuensis, and the fair oopy either despatched to the corre- 
spondent or retained by the sender.* For there seems considerable 
evidence that the senders of letters, or, at all events, Cicero and 
Tiro, were accustomed to keep copies of letters, even, perhaps, 
letters which might seem to us of no great importance ; and this 
is probably one of the reasons why we hare such a rich collection 
of the correspondence of Cicero. In Q. Fr. ii. 10, 5 (133), we 
hear that a packet of letters (fascicufum epMulamm) sent to 
Caesar in Gaul, which contained letters from Balbus and Cicero, 
got so soaked with wet that Caesar said they were totally illegible. 
'^Accordingly," says Cicero, '^I am sending Caesar an exact copy 
of the letter " {eodeni iUo exemplo lUteras). The oopy of a letter to 
Brutus which Atticus asks for, Cicero says, in Att. ziii. 6, 3 (554), 
he cannot send at the moment ; sed famen nahum est et ait Tiro U 
habere oportere et^ ut recorder^ una cttm ifllue obiurgatoria iihi tneam 
fuofue quam ad eum reiertpeeram fnw\ Fadius Gallus had torn up 
a letter of Cicero, and spoke with regret of haying done so ; 
Cicero, replying in Fam. vii. 25, 1 (668), tells him not to distress 
himself, safra est : donio petes eum Ubehit. The letter which Fadius 
had destroyed was Fam. vii. 24 (665). Of course there is nothing 
remarkable that in the case of letters of importance rough copies 
should be made, and copies of the letter despatched should be 
kept. An interesting example of this has been given by Bardtf 
He has shown that the letter to Crassus, Fam. v. 8 (131), which 
Cicero wrote to him in 700 (54), after their reconciliation, is really 
composed of two original drafts which have got tacked on to one 

«f«r«rt.' Such words ts ttaran and tuUlla$ are probably a surriTal from the ancient 
naage according to which letter* were engrayed on wax tablets with a Mnt, We have 
an the materials enumerated together, the ttilui, the wax, the thread, the tablets, and 
the signet-ring in Plant. Bacch. 72S-748. 

* Often, too, more than one copy of a letter was made and despatched, as the 
dangers of loss during transmission were considerable ; cp. Fam. iv. 4, 1 (496) : x. 6, 1 
(810): xi. 11, 1 (855) : xii. 12, 1 (856). See aUo introductory notes to Epp. 881 and 
889. Important letters which were ot a public nature, and which were designed for 
publication, were of course copied out many times ; cp. Att. 7iii. 9, 1 (S40), Epittulam 
metm quod pirxulgatani ta-ibii tit mom firo mtUtte, Quin etiam ip»e multia dedi 

t JBrU/e ffiM acerwiseker ZHt,, No. 21, pp. 75, 76. 
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another: or perhaps they were different yeraioiiB of the same 
letter, given to different tabellarii. 

This leads us to the oonsideration of the manner in which 
letters were kept. Letters were not presenred in books, as in onr 
business houses, but in rolls {vohimina). Eaoh letter which was 
deemed worthy of being preserved was pasted on to the previously 
received letter ; and the whole formed a roll, like the rolls which 
formed the books of the ancients. Atticus kept Cicero's letters in 
rolumifia (Nepos, Att. 16) ; and Oicero also kept those of Atticus 
in a similar way, as we may gather from Att. ix. 10, 4 (365). 
Cicero says to Tiro in Fam. xvi. 17, 1 (653), Video quid agas: 
fttas quoqm epiitulas ris re/em in volumina. The enemies of 
Uuintus made toiumifia of his injudicious letters, Q. Fr. i. 2, 8 
(o3). And as liber and tolwnen aire virtually the same (cp. Qell. 
xiv. 6, 1, liber grandi volamine)^ we are not to suppose that business 
houses did differently because Cicero uses Uie word libri of 
collections of business letters in Verr. iii. 167. 

Letters were generally written on separate sheets or pages 
(jmginae) of charta ; and if the communication, as was usually the 
case, extended to more than one sheet, each succeeding sheet used 
to be fastened to the preceding, in the same way as was done in 
the case of a book ; that is, not under the preceding sheet, but 
beside it. The original practice, however, was to fasten the sheets 
one under the other ; but this practice had fallen out of use in 
Cicero's time, except in the case of official letters to the Senate ; 
and even this custom Caesar broke through, and wrote official 
letters to the Senate in the same way as ordinary letters.* The 
amount written on a pagina varied. Peter (p. 33, note 3) points 
out that in Fam. xi. 25, 2 (903) we find that a pagella there 
contained about 450 letters of the alphabet, while in Att. vi. 2, 3 
(256) a pagina contained somewhat more than double that amount. 

As regards the preservation and publication of the Epietulae 
ad Atticum the most important passage is Nepos, Att. 16: 
Eum [Atticum'] praecipue dilexit Cicero^ ut ne /rater quidein ei 

* Suet. Caet. 66 Sjnwtulae quoqu$ eiut ad temttum extttnt qwu primui videttar ad 
paginat ei formam Memorutlit Ubelli eonvertUte, eum anUa eonsules it duces noHnisi 
transversa eharta seriptas mittersnt. 
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QnMw earior Juerit aui famiUarior. Ei rei 9unt indicia praeter 
eoi iibroSf in quibm de eo facit nieniiofietn^ qtti in vulgw 9unt editi^ 
wndeeim tolumina epistutarttm ab comulatu eius mgne ail extremum 
tempu$ ad Attieum minarum : quae qui legate non muUum desideret 
hi^tariam eotiiextam eorum iemporum. Sic mhn omnia dc %tudii9 
prindpufn^ ritiii dHCum^ mutatianibui reiptiblicae pemcripia tunt, ut 
nihil in hi$ nofi apparcat et facile exi%timari powit prudentiam quodam 
mode e$se ditinatianem : non enim Cicero ea solum quae vivo se 
aeddef-uni Jtitura praedixii^ ud etiam quae nunc U9u veniunt cecinit 
ut vaies.* Yet it is certain that Attioiu did not publish the 
ooUeotion— whether it was that he thought that the taste of the 
public would not welcome letters which had a historical rather 
than a stylistic interest, or that he thought that Oicero's reputa- 
tion would suffer by the publication, or that he did not wish, by 
interesting himself with Oicero's memoryy to impair his good 
relations with Augustus, with whom, as we know (Nepoe, Att 20), 
he was most intimate. He appears to have handed on the collec- 
tion of letters to his executors, who were probably Balbus and 
Peducaeus (cp. Nepos, Ati 21), both valued friends of Oicero's. 
It IB possible that they may have cut out the letters of the last 
part of Cicero's life, from August, 711 (43), and some few 
others in which he probably spoke with real bitterness of 
Augustus.! But no such reason as tins can be assigned for the 
suppression of any letters which may have been written to 
Atticus during the early part of 7J1 (43), for during that period 
Cicero had the highest hopes of Octavian. It is quite possible 
that the letters written to Atticus in 711 (43) were few in 
number, as both Atticus and Cicero appear to have been in Home 

* Fliny the younger, in a well-knovn passage, oonttatts the meagre subjects he 
has to irrite about compared vith the important subjects of which Cicero's epistles 
treat (Ep. ix. 2, 2). Frattereu nn materim plura teribendi doMur, Iftque enim Mdetn 
nMtrm ctHdieio qua$ IT. TuHi ad ettiiu exemplum no$ votttt. IfH enim §t eepioiuiimnm 
inf^nimn ei %n$$nio qua rorietas remm qua magnUudo fargiuims iuppaUhat, Ab« 
quam amfutiU tirminU elaudamur eliam taeents we penpiHi, nM/ort4 volumut tehclat' 
ticas tUi atqutf nt Ha dieofH, ftmhraticaa litUrat mitter$. 

t But tiie letters which were suppressed can only have been those in which the 
tone is exceptionally bitter; for somewhat contemptuous remarks are made about 
Oetanan here and there in the correspondence which is extant, e. g. Att. xv. 12, 
2 OAhy^Jn Oetatiano, Hi pertpixif talis ingeni, latit animi. . . . Sed quid noinini, 
qtnd hireditatif quid jconix^o'ci, ma^i eoHsili eti. Viiricut quidem nihil eenubai. 
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all the time;* and we think that there were not manj more 
letters in the collection which Attious preserved than in the 
collection which we actually possess ; and that the loss of these is 
due to the fact that a few leaves of the archetype were lost, and 
not to any suppression of letters on an extensi?e scale by the 
original editor or editors of the correspondence. 

But be that as it may, the actual publication most probably 
did not take place until about 60 ▲•d., nearly a hundred years 
after Cicero's death ; and doubtless the editor at that time divided 
the collection of letters as he found them into the sixteen books 
which we have ; and he appears to have arranged all except xii. and 
xiii. in a chronological order which is loose indeed, but which 
perhaps may be regarded as tolerable, if we consider that a literary 
ratlier than a historical interest was hoped to be served by the 
publication. Some of the books are divided off by fairly definite 
limits, and between several books a pause in the correspondenoe is 
apparent. Thus between ii. and iii. there is a lapse of six months, 
between iii. and iv. nine months, between iv. and v. two and a half 
years, between x. and xi., and between xi. and xii. seven months 
each. Such clearly defined aggregates of letters as iii., iv., and xi. 
may have fixed the normal length of a book, and the editor possibly 
divided up the rest in books of about the same length. At any 
rate, all the definite quotations from the Epistles to Atticus in 
ancient times presuppose the division into books such as we havcf 

The earliest quotation from the Epistks to Atticus is in Seneca, 

* There are only ten letter»~and tlioee short ones— extant from Cicero to 
AttlcuB which were written in 708 (46), one of which was written during the absence 
of Atticus from the oity, eight from Tusculum, where Cicero went for two short Tisits 
in June and in the second intercalary month, and one from Arpinom. So that it 
would appear that Cicero and Atticus wrote little to one another when at Rome, 
except, perhaps, on eodieilli, which did not lend themselves to binding in vcluminn. 
Peter (pp. 46 ff.) ingeniously suggests that this is a possible reason why the order of 
letters in zii. and xiii. became so confused. The little letters of those books, dashed 
off on codiciilif may have not been fastened together, but laid one on top of another, 
with the result that on any handling of them the order would probably be altered ; 
and, as they were undated, the editor simply took them as he found them, and did not 
trouble himself about investigating, even approximately, their actual chronological 
sequence, the more so as the contents were not such as to seum worth the expenditure 
of much labour in editing them. 

t Beneca (Ep. 97, 4) quotes CiceroHit epittoiarum ad Atticum liktr i., and the 
reference is to i. 16, 5 : Gellius (iv. 9, 6) in libro ipiiioJarumnono adAUicHm^ referring 
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Ep. 97, 4y written about 66 a.d., where he quotee Att. i. 16, 5 (22): 
for in the passage in the earlier treatise De Brevitate Vitae^ 5, 2 — 
QiMm flebile$ tocen exprhnii in quadam ad Atiictim epUtula iam victo 
palre Pampeio^ adhue fiUo in Si^pania fraeta anna refotentel 
*^ Quidagam " inquii ** hie quaem. Moror in TuBculano seniiliber " — 
the word Atticum is probably to be emended into Axium.* 

Again, Buohelerf and Leo$ have noticed that Asoonios, who 
published his oonunentaiy about 54 a.d., never mentions the Letters, 
though suoh a oareful and minute inyestigator as he was would 
hardlj have failed to use Att. i. 2, 1 (11), in his interesting historical 
criticism on the question whether or not Oioero defended Catiline 
(Asoonius, 85, 10, Or.) ; and would probably not have overlooked 
Att iv. 3, 3 (92), in his endeavours to justify Cicero's veracity, and 
find out on what day Clodius nearly killed Milo at the Regia 
(Ascon. 48, 9). If this is so, the date of publication would be 
fixed to about 60 a.d. ; and this is the date generally accepted. 
But it is very doubtful if we can fix this date with any degree of 
certainty on such evidence as the silence of Asoonius ;§ however, it 



to iz. 6, 2: Noniiii (p. 90) if. 2W/im td Attieum Ub. tiii. to ir. 1G» 10: (p. 214) 
if. TuUiut ad Atticum Ub. ii. to ii. 7, 5 : (p. 479) Cu$ro ad Atticum lib. xv. to xt. 
4,2. 

* The naaiflt Atticms and Axius are confused elsewhere : see notes in vol. tL, 
p. 308. Although the word temiUbgr occurs in Att. ziii. 81, 3 (607), the context is 
not the sane as the passage quoted hy Seneca. Both letters were written in 708 (45), 
and Cioero could not have chosen a better word than Mmilib$r to express his position 
at the time. 

t JUeimi$eh&t MHmtm, 34, 352 it 

I Nachriehtcu der pkil.'hist. Kl. der K. GmlUeh^ft dtr TFu^CHchaften xu GottiHgM^ 
1895, 442 if. 

} In a yerj aUe and eUboiato essay {Ciarot Brief tekafteH imd ihre Vnbrntung 
unttr Auguttui, Jahrb., 1894, pp. 209-224) Guilitt argues that publication of the 
£pittU$ to Atticui took place during the reign of Augustus. He does not lay much 
stress on the argument * ex silentio Asconii.' He observes that Cicero*s letters were 
not read in the ancient world as historical documente (cp. the principle on m*hich 
Fronto 107, 7, made his exeerpto, UetuiM m^ txeerptieu t» Ciceronit eputnlit ta dum» 
taxai qmbui in$$9it tUiqua ds eloqueutia ttl philotophia V4i de republiea disptUatio : 
praeterea «• quid eleganti out verba notabili dictum videretur excerpif), and so we can 
readily suppose that a ' scriptor historicus,* as St. Jerome called Asconius, used Tiit>*s 
life of Cicero and not Cicero*s Letters, especially too when there were (relatively) so 
few letters belonging to the period at which Cicero composed most of the Omtions on 
which 'Asconius commented. This seems a good argument ; and we may add that 
Asooniua might hare known and yet haye omitted both the passages which have been 
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10 somewhat more probable than any other date : for about this 
time there was a reaction in the more important literary oiroles in 
favour of Cioeronian style, whioh became more marked in the next 



adduced. In Att. i. 2, 1 (11) Cicero only says Hoe Umpore CaiiUnMm compitUarem 
noitrum tUfentUrt cogitamuM {*1 am thinking of defending*): it does not follow 
that he aetiudly did defend Catiline, though it makes in that diraetion. And the affray 
of which Cicero gives a description in Att. ir. 3, 3 (92), occurred on Noremher 11th, 
697 (57), four and a half years before the deliTsry of the Pro MiUnt^ which, when we 
consider the many riots and exciting incidents which happened in Rome during that 
period, was somewhat ancient history, and is certainly stretching to its extreme limits 
the veiy elastic word nnprnr in Mil. 37. If Cioero*s story is not apoer}'phaI (see Mr. 
A. C. Clark's note on HiL 37), the occurrence to which he refers is more probably that 
indicated by Atconius as having taken place in 701 (63) than the aAmy of November, 
697 (57). But Guriitt's other arguments do not seem so satisfactory. He rightly 
considers that there is no reason to suppose that Augustus would have objected to the 
publication of the Letters; but we cannot agree with the reason assigned, viz. that he 
encouraged Nicolaus of Damascus, who wrote with a certain contempt of Julius (see 
chapters 19, 23, and 24 of that writer's Bios Ka/aapot). For there is nothing very 
contemptuous in those chapters. They say (c. 19) that Julius very justly plumed 
himself on his victories, and thought himself more than human ; but that is only an 
incidental remark : and (c. 23) that Julius was afflicted with fits (r^o'ot vkotAIiis) : 
and in c. 24 Julius appears somewhat irresolute and dominated by the influence of 
Decimns Brutus ; but the whole tone of the description is sympathetio towards Caesar. 
Ourlitt holds too that there is not a hard word of Octavian in the Correspondence of 
Cicero with Atticus. Yet surely Att. xv. 12, 2 (745) and xvi. 14, 1 (805) aro cen- 
sorious, and there are frequent references to Ids being a mere boy, e.g. xiv. 12, 2 (715), 
xvi. 8, 1 (797), xvi. 9, 1 (798). The story told at the end of Plutarch's life of Cicero 
of the fear exhibited by one of the grandsons of Augustus when the Emperor discovered 
him reading a work of Cicero's would seem to imply that there was an opinion abroad 
that any recognition of Cicero's excellences would not be taken in good part by 
Augustus, and may have deterred those who were in possession of Cicero's Epistles to 
Atticus (probably Balbus and Peducaeus, both Caesarians) from publishing them. 
And thus, even though we suppose that no great danger would have attended their 
publication, any more than danger attended the publication of Tiro's Life of Cicero or 
of Cicero's Correspondence as fkr as it was issued by Tiro, yet it !■ quite possible that 
Atticus, owing to his friendship with Augustus (Nepos, Att. 20), left injunctions that 
the letters of Cicero to him were not to be published during the Emperor's lifetime. 
If the letters were published long before 60 a.d., it is certainly strange that there ai« 
no quotations from them before Seneca ; so that there is some probability, though not 
certainty, that the accepted date of publication, vis. 60 a.d., is approximately accurate. 
Gurlitt also urges that there would have been no reason in Nero's time to suppress the 
letters of the last part of Cicero's life. This is true, but is hardly applicable to the 
letters to Atticus ; for it is doubtful if there were many letters from Cicero to 
Atticus after his return to Borne in September, 710 (44), and probably such as he did 
write disappeared owing to the loss of a leaf of some early archetype : see above, 
p. 62. 
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generations in Quintilian, SuetoniuS) and Tacitus {De Oraiorihm) ;* 
and under the reign of Nero there was much less likelihood of 
causing ofEence by publishing severe criticisms on the founder of 
the Caesarian monarchy than there would have been during the 
reigns of Augustus and Tiberius-f 

It is generally allowed that the rest of Cicero's correspondence^ 
was arranged by Tiro and for the most part published by him in 
separate books. It is possible that some books which show a strong 
anti-Caesarian bias may have been withheld until after the deaths 
of Augustus and Tiberius : yet it is doubtful if Augustus would 
have severely resented the publication of even such harsh ex- 
pressions against Julius Caesar as are contained in a letter to 
Cassius in Fam. xii. 1, 1 (723), where he is called hominis impuri, 
if they were published after the authority of Augustus was fully 
established. Cicero's political opposition to Caesarism was well 
known; the cause which he defended was irretrievably ruined; and 
if Livy was allowed to praise Cicero highly, it is difficult to suppose 
that any official opposition would have been made to the publica- 
tion of letters which contained here and there a bitter word against 
the great dictator. Atticus may have refrained from publishing 
Cicero's correspondence with him, as he was on terms of close 
intimacy with Augustus (see above, p. 61) ; but Tiro had no such 
reason to refrain from publishing the correspondence which he had 

* fieferences to the Epp. ad Att. are found in Quintilian (vi. 3, 109 ; yiii. 3, 32 ; 
and perhap* ▼. 11, 21) and Suetonxua (Tib. 7 : De Gramm. 14, 16). 

t Peter (p. 52m.) has an ingenious, if somewhat far-fetched, theory that family 
considerations may have caused the publication in the early part of Nero's reign. 
Vipsania, daughter of Pomponia Attica and Agiippa, when she was compelled to 
separate from Tiberius, maxiied Asinius Gallus, and bore him sereral sons who attained 
high rank, cp. Tac. Ann. Ti. 23. After the death of Claudius some one of the Oalli 
may have published the letters of Cicero to Atticus in order to show the importance of 
the ancestor of this much-persecuted family. Seneca (Ep. 21,4) considers, and rightly 
considers, that the fame of Attious rests wholly on his oonespondence with Cicero ; 
he says, JVohmis Atdeiperir^ CUeroHit epUtulas nan nnunt : nihil ilU profiiitMi gtnar 
Afrtppa $i Tib$nu9 fn$in§r 9l Drutu$ Caaar pnmpcs : inttr tarn tnagnm nomina 
tmenttwr n%%% Cicero ilium adplicmuet. 

X Two letters which appear in Fam. afterwards appeared in Att. — Tii. Fam. Tiii. 
16, ix. 14 (a Att z. Oa, xiT. 17a), Epp. 883, 722. These were important letters, of 
which probably Tiro kept eopies and Atticus the originals, Tiro possibly in each 
case having fastened them on to the eoyering letter of Cicero. Hence their 
puUication in both oolleotions. 

F 
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at his disposal ; and he was doubtless aotoated solely by the oon- 
sideration as to what would most redound to the literary and 
politioal honour of the master to whom he was so faithfully 
attached. Yet he probably omitted some letters, espeoially letters 
to Brutus and Gassius, written after Aug. 17, 711 (43), as it is 
impossible to believe that Cioero did not, after that date, express 
himself to some of his correspondents with fierce and righteous 
indignation at the treachery of Ootavian. 

The letters were, as stated, published in separate books. 
This is proved from the manner in which they are quoted. 
G^llius (xiL 13, 21) quotes a passage as in libra If. Tuliii EpistU' 
iarum ad Servium SHlpicinm^ i.e. Fam. iv. 4, 4 (495) : again (i. 22, 
19), tit libra epiitularum if. Cieeranis ad L. Planeum et in epistula 
AHni Pallianii ad Ciceranetn^ i.e. x. 33, 5 (890). Nonius similarly 
makes such references as (83, 26) Cicero ad Varratiepn epistola 
Paeti, i.e. Fam. ix. 20, 3 (475) ; and (278, 5) if. Tullius ad Casaiufn 
lib. t., Le. Fam. xv. 16, 3 (531). Further, it is proved from 
the way in which the beginning and ending of each book are 
indicated in the codices : for example, Fam. ix. in M and H has at 
the beginning Incip, ad M. Varronem feliciter liber /.,* and at the 
end M. Tulli Ciceronis Epistiilarum ad Varronem et eetet^oa expli. 
The separate books were styled after the person to whom the first 
letter was addressed, even though letters addressed to others were 
comprised in the book, just as a volume of tales with us generally 
bears the name of the first tale. When a writer wishing to be 
careful quoted from a letter addressed to a person different from 
the addressee of the first letter, he indicated both in his reference ; 
thus, Cicero ad Varronem epistola Paetif signifies that Fam. ix. 
is referred to (for the first letter of that book is addressed to 
Yarro), and the quotation is to be found in one of the letters to 
Paetus, i.e. 20, 3 (475), which form the greater part of that 
book. 

The extent of the correspondence of Cicero with his friends 

* Thii Uber I. may perhaps point to the foct that Book iz. originally formed the 
beginning of a Tolume in M and H ; see below, p. 94. 

t Cp. Nonius, who (259, 22) speaks of JBpUtoia Ctmi^ meaning ad Cataiutn^ yix. 
Fam. XT. 14, 6 (241), where, howeyer, we muit not with Quichexat and L. Muller alter 
to ad Cauiunu 
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(ezolading that with Attious and his brother QaintuB) which was 
known to the. ancients appears to have been yery large. Besides 
the collection <td Fam. which we possess, we have evidence of 
letters or books of letters to the following: — Four books to 
Pompey/ two books to Cornelius Nepos (Macrob. ii. 1, 14, op. 
Suet. Gaes. 55), three books ad Caesarenif three books ad Caesarem 
iuniorem (Nonius) — ^if both these collections are not to be referred 
to Octavian,t — three books to Pansa (Nonius), nine^ books to 
Hirtius (Nonius), nine books to Brutus (Nonius), two books to 
his son Marcus (Nonius), a book to Calvus (Prisoian), two books to 
Azius (Nonius), letters to Cato (Nonius), Caerellia (Quintilian), 
Titinnius (Suetonius), Hostilius (Charisius), not to mention his 
Qreek epistles (Plut. Gib. 34). From all this collection of Latin 
letters we have nearly 90 fragments remaining, the most numerous 
being from the oorrespondence with Octavian, which has 41 frag- 
ments,§ and that with Brutus, which has 17.§ 

It is very probable that Tirojl was the editor of all the libelK of 

* That ii, it Nonius (298, 37) is right, If. TtdUui ad J^^mptmm Ub. iiiu The 
letter referred to (Ep. 343, 3) is that enclosed (D) with Att. riii. 11. It is an 
important doenment, and, if Nonius has not hlundered, we must suppose that it found 
its way into the collection ad FomfiHum from Tiro's copy, and into the collection 
ad Atti€«m in the same way as Fam. viiL 16 and iz. 17 ; see shore, p. 65m. 

t We agree with Ourlitt {IToiiius Mareelltu «Hd dU deerobru/e^ pp. 4 ff .) in thinking 
that they are identical : cp. toI. yi. pp. 292, 293. 

X The numher seems exoessiTe for a correspondence which hegan in 708 (46) and 
ended in 711 (43), during which period hoth correspondents were for a considerable 
time in Rome : see Gurlitt, p. 23, note 1. So that when Nonius (450, 2) quotes the 
ninth hook to Hirtius, we should probably hold the statement to be a mistake of that 
inaccurate compiler. 

§ Assuming Conor and Ooesar iunittr of Nonius to be identical. 

I That the editor was Atticus, though not impossible, is improbable. It is, of 
couTM, true that Atticus published works of Cicero during his lifeiimo, e. g., the work 
on his consulship, cp. Att. ii. 1, 2 (27), and the J)e Finibut, Att. ziii. 21,5 (632). But 
it is certain that Atticus did not publish the correspondence addressed to himself. 
Why, then, should he hare published all the rest of Cicero's correspondence ? And why 
should he have taken out of the hands of Tiro a work which Tiro himself had planned, 
and which Cicero had entrusted to Tiro P In doing so he would have had to ask Tiro 
for copies of the letters which he (Tiro) had received, c. g. Fam. xvi : and is it likely 
that he would have published the contemptuous judgment on himself contained in 
Fsm. xvi. 23, 2 (754) : — Attieut notUr, quia quondam hu eommoperi twucoU intgllexii, 
idem temper putot^ nee videi quibut praeeidiie pkHeeophiae eaepiut tim, ei hercle^ quod 
timidue ipee m/, $opvfiowetu? 

F2 
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the oorreepondence except tke EpMltB to Atticm^ We know that 
even in Cicero's lifetime a publication of some sort was projected. 
In a letter written on July 9, 710 (44), Att. xvi. 6, 5 (770), this is 
distinctly stated: Mtartim epUtulamm nulla e^t ovvaywyfh sed 
hahet Tiro imtar iepiuagiuta. Et qtddefn nml a ie quaedam %umendae: 
eas ego oportef perspiciam^ coirigam. But we know neither whether 
this 4jvva7itf7»i with the additions from Atticus was ever published, 
nor, even if it was, what those seventy letters were. The view of 
Gurlitt,t that they were those comprising Fam. xiii., has met 
with much approval. Peter, in his elaborate discussion (pp. 36 ff.)* 
accepts it : but we are unable to concur with this opinion. That 
book, Fam. xiii., is composed of letters written at the request of 
others, in order to gain some favour ; and they are mostly epidulae 
commcfidaticute — ^letters of introduction to provincial governors, 
asking that they should do what they can in each case for the 
interest of the bearer. Gurlitt urges, in support of his view, that 
no letters are found in Fam. siii. which are later than July, 
710 (44), any recommendatory letters which were written subse- 
quently being attached to other books.} He supposes that the 
reason for the publication was a desire to exhibit Cicero's great 
skill in treating a commonplace subject with infinite variety. 
But is it probable that when he proposed to issue a collection of 
epistles, Cicero would have, in the first instance, put forth a 

* Peter (op. ctf., pp. 81, 82, 04} supposes that Fam. x., xi., xii. 1-16, and 
probably the correspondence with Brutus, were not published until after the death of 
Tiberius, and that they may hare appeared simultaneously with the Epp. ad Att. But 
this ^-iew seems to be based on the ground that Augustus and Tiberius would not 
have tolerated the publication of such anti-Caesarian documents — a Tiew which, in 
our opinion, supposes a more rigorous censorship than probably existed. See above, 
p. 65. 

t See his article, Oenera uaitata £piatiifarHm, in Jahrbuch, 1888, pp. 863-866. 
In this he shows, by a comparison of Fam. iv. 13 (483) and ii. 4 (175), the difPerent 
classes of letters besides eputulae eotnmendalieute, tIz. :— 

1. Epistulae quibus certiores fscimus absentis. 

2. Genus familiare et iocosum quo secundis rebus uti solemos. 

3. Genus serenun et grare, triste et miserum, comprising — (a) promissio auxili, 

cohortatio, and {b) consolatio doloris, rationes quibus a molestiis quis 
abducatur. 

t For example, Fam. xii. 21 (698) is put with the other letters to Comificius, and 
xi. 22 (912) with the letters to Dedmus Brutus. 
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volume which was so utterly dreary and uninteresting in matter P 
Would a distinguished politician and literary man to-day desire 
that the first instalment of his correspondence should be a col- 
lection of testimonials which he gave to applicants for posts P 
We cannot think so ; nor do we think that Cicero's yariety of 
treatment is so strikingly marked as to overcome the weariness 
arising from the great poverty of ideas which is manifested in the 
letters of this book. M()st probably, when Tiro determined 
definitely on the publication of the letters, he bound up a large 
number of copies of these recommendatory letters, prefixing 
to the volume the long and important and carefully-written 
letter to Memnius: but we cannot think tliat they are the 
seventy letters referred to in Att. xvi. 5, 5 (770), which Cicero 
intended to correct and publish. Just as a writer of tales puts 
forth the best work at his disposal first, and afterwards, when he 
has made his name, publishes inferior compositions; so we can 
well suppose that, after Tiro had issued several books of Cicero's 
more valuable epistles, when the demand persisted for more letters 
of Cicero, he may have published Fam. xiii., so that nothing 
which was written by the great stylist should, as Cicero said him- 
self of another work,* remain an unpaid debt to the youth of his 
country. Accordingly we agree with those scholars who think that 
the seventy letters which Cicero intended to revise and publish 
were the choicest fiowers of his correspondence, such letters as 
Fam. i. 9 (153) ; iii. 10 (261) ; iv. 4 (495) ; v. 7 (15); v. 12 (109) ; 
vii. 1 (127), &c. We have seen that some letters were to be 
obtained from Atticus, possibly some of the enclosures which 
appeared afterwards in Att. viii. and is. Our own impression is 
that the volume which Cicero projected was never revised by him 
or published, owing to the storm and stress in which the remainder 
of his life was passed, but that Tiro did not abandon the idea, 
and devoted the remainder of a long life to the issue of what has 
proved one of the greatest and most valued memorials of his 
master's mind and art.f 

* Att. iv. 2, 1 (91) Itaqm oratio invenfuti HO%trac deberi nonpotttt. 

t The riew of Nuke {fftttoria eritiea Cieirom$ epistttlarum, 1861, pp. 13 ff.)i that 
the £pp. ad F«m. were * oxcerpta ' from the whole man of the correspondence, is 
improbable. For (1) surcljr the 'excerptor' woald have had more letters from 
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Tiro doee not appear to haye obaerved any one principle in 
making up his TariouB UheUL We have Been that Fam. ziii. i& a 
oolleotion of reoonpiendatory letters. No other book eeenifi to 
have been formed ezelusivelj on the gronnd of subject-matter, 
except, probably,* vii., which exemplifies for the most part 
Cioero's powers in the lighter strain of urhanitoB. The other books 
are mostly collections of letters addressed to definite people, often 
with a few stray letters added at the end, in order to make the 
volume of normal size. Thus, Fam. L condsts of letters to 
Lentulus Spinther, Ghoyemor of Cilioia ;t ii., of letters oliiefly to 
Curio and Gaelius — that interesting pair of young politidans — 
with a few additions ; iii., wholly of letters to Appius Claudius 
Pulcher, Cioero's predecessor in the government of Cilioia ;$ 
viii., wholly of letters from Caelius to Cicero ; x., of letters touching 
Gtallio and Spanish a£Fairs, principally to and from L. Munatius 
Planous, with a few letters to Fumius, who was with Plancus, 
and some letters to and from Lepidus and PoUio ; xL, of letters to 
and from Decimus Brutus, with a few additions; xii., of letters to or 
from Casaius Longinus and other officers commanding in the east, 
and letters to Comiflcius, who was Goyemor of Africa, with a few 
additions ; xiy., of letters to Cicero's family ; xvL, of letters to 
Tiro. Book iv. consists mostly of consolatory or encouraging 
letters to Servius Sulpicius and M. Marcellus, the consuls of 

Fompej, Caeaar, Brutua, Octanao, and other great men; and many triTial letters 
mkich we hare would have been omitted ; (2) certain groups of our collection give 
one the impression, arranged, as they are, in fair chronological order, that ve hare 
therein no selectloo, but erery letter in possession of the editor which was written 
wiihin tbe period to each correspondent ; e. g. Fam. i. ; iii. 1-9 ; viii. ; z. 1-24 ; 
zi. 4-26. We must rather suppose that the sizteen books which we possess are those 
that sarrired the rayages of time, though it is most difficult to ascertain what were 
the causes which brought it to pass that just those hhelli were bound in larger volumes, 
and thus escaped destruction. 

* The third epistle is an ezception ; but it owes its place to a desire to put together 
the few letters addressed to M. Marius. 

t Fam. i. 10 (162), to Valerius, was probably despatched with one of the letters to 
Lentulus. 

{ Tbere is a curious ezcisionin iii. 10, 11 (261), of Cicero's provincial regulations — 
a loss which we must deeply regret. Possibly the editor thought the letter was already 
too long, and that a reader might enjoy Cicero's criticism of Appius, but would regard 
a list of Cicero's own regulations as tedious. 
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703 (51),* oDe containing the ftooount given by the fonner of the 
murder of the latter. Book Ti. oonsiats alao of conaolatorj letters, 
irith a few of mifloellaneouB import. Books y. and zv. are some- 
what heterogeneous: y. refers mostlj to certain periods of 
Cicero's public life, though there are a few consolatory letters ;t 
zy., to Cicero's provincial administration, including a letter written 
in 703 51) to Cassius Longinus, who was in command of the 
army in Syria, which caused the addition of a portion of the rest 
of Cicero's correspondence with Cassius up to 709 (45).$ Within 
most of these books a kind of chronological order is more or less 
observed in the letters addressed to the same correspondent ; but 
in some of the books, e. g. v., vii., ziii., zv., zvi., no chronological 
arrangement can be said to ezist. 

Some time about the fifth century the scattered libelli were 
bound into larger volumes — possibly at first four books were 
bound together, and afterwards eight. That there were volumes 
consisting of eight books is quite plain from the two Harleian 
manuscripts 2773 (G) and 2682 (H), see § III. The Medicean (M) 

^ 

* It vat because xr. 9 (216), addressed to Mareellus, was not consolatory, and was 
written from Cilicia* that it appears in xv. and not in ir. Similarly, vii. 5 (134), 
though a recommendatory letter, and one to Caesar, appears, not in xiii., hut at the 
beginning of the correspondence with Trebatiua in Gaul, as it introduced Trehatius 
to Caesar. Conversely, ziii. 17-28 (612-524), as purely recommendatory, appear in 
ziii., and not with the other correspondence with Serrius Sulpicius in it. ; for the 
epistles in it. are of a consolatory nature. The recommendatory letter, ziii. 29 (467), 
to Plancus, written in 708 (46), remains where it does, ai the correspondence with 
Planctts in x. comprises only letters written after Caesar's death, when Plancus was in 
command in Oaul. 

t As no letter in ▼. or ri. was written after 710 (44), Qurlitt {0$ntra witatm 
tpUtulartnitf in Jahrbuch, 1888, p. 864 f.) thinks that probably these books were 
published immediately after ziii., as further ezcmplifications of Cicero's great mastery 
of style in the fi4nHi ff9$ $t ttvirum of consolation, where * common is the common- 
place,' and where the greatest art is required to write in good taste, and to aroid 
wounding the susceptibHities of the recipients. The same objections (though in a leu 
degree) re^t against this view as against that which supposes the first volume 
published to have been ziii., ris. the uninteresting and dismal nature of the subject- 
matter. 

t Nonius (278, 6) prefaces his quotation from zr. 16, 3 (531) with JT. Tumus tid 
Cuiium lib, i. This was probably a brief and couTenient way of indicating that the 
quotation was in xt. and not in zii. ; but if ho had wished to ezpress hinwelf with 
strict accuracy, he should haye said JT. ThIUm ad imiatum epittuia ad Cauium (or 
Catai) : see above, p. 66. 
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has the whole sixteen books bound up together. The title of the 
ooUeotion in the Parisinus 17812 (B) is i/. Tullii Cieeronis episio- 
/arum lihev primus iudjnt, and in Gt it is Incipiunt epUtolae CiceronU. 
There is no heading in M. So, strictly speaking, the title of the 
ooUeotion ought to be JSpMufae^ not Epistnlae ad/amiliares; but the 
latter is the title which use has oonseorated. It first appeared, as far 
as we know, in the edition of Bob. Stephanus, in 1526. The earliest 
editors, however, call the collection Epiaiolae familiare$. In a 
Gryphius edition of 1540, according to Stemkopf, the title runs 
thus: Epiitolarum 31. T C. ad diversoa missarum quae h<ictenm 
famUartH di'etae Ubri quhidecim ex Petri Vtctarii ea%Ugatioue. The 
title ad dirersos is bad Latin. The title ad fami/iares is, on the 
whole, satisfactory, though some very few of Oicero's correspondents 
are not what could be strictly called famUiarea. 

The Epistles ad Quhitumfratrefn extend over but a brief period. 
They consist of two letters of admonition written in 694 (60), two 
letters written from exile, and two books written between Decern-, 
ber, 697 (57) and December, 700 (54). Marcus Cicero must have 
written many letters to his brother before 694 (60)* and after 
700 (54) : so that we have only a portion of the correspondence 
between the brothers ; and even within these six years we most 
probably have not by any means all the letters which passed 
between them. Peter (p. 91) has pointed out that between 
February, 699 (56) and January, 700 (54) we have only three 
letters remaining, though Cicero alludes to a daily letter in Q. Fr. 
ii. 9, 2 (132). Several of the letters sent to Quintus in Quul may 
have miscarried or have been destroyed by Quintus himself : but 
it is strange that we have no letters of later date than 700 (54). 
But Quintus was with Marcus in Cilicia ; and during the Civil 
War the relations between the brothers were so strained that an 
editor who was devoted to the family might well suppress letters 
which were doubtless in many cases parum fraterne scriptae^ cp. 
Q. Fr. i. 2, 12 (53). The letters to Quintus are interesting, 
though not written with that complete freedom which characterises 
the letters to Attious. Indeed, one is greatly struck and somewhat 
puzzled by the stately and respectful courtesy of the great cou- 

* For this we hare direct evidence, cp. Q. Fr. i. 1, 1 (30). 
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sular to )ii8 younger and oomparativelj undistinguished brother 
in the first letter of this correspondence (Ep. 30). It is, howeTer, 
rather a formal Essay on ProTinoial Government than a letter, 
and was intended as a return for the letter of Q,\iintxiB De PetUioMe 
Consulaitis (Ep. 12). 

The Epistulae ad Bniiumj as we have them, consist of one book 
and a portion of another, whioh alone remain from a ooUeotion 
which contained at least nine* books. Tiiey comprise most of a 
correspondence extending from the end of March to July 27, 71 1 
(43). For a long time it was supposed that this collection was a 
forgery ; but it is now almost universally allowed that, with the 
possible exception of i. 16, 17, the rest of the correspondence is 
genuine. We believe in the genuineness of the whole, including 
i. 16, 17: see vol. vi., pp. cxi.-cxvii., and Introductory Note to 
Brut. i. 16 (864). Whetibier it is probable or not tliat they were 
published by Tiro daring the lifetime of Augustus depends on the 
question how far Augustus was inclined to restrain the publication 
of the works of the political opponents of his early years. He 
may well have winced at Brut. i. 18, 4 (915) ;t but he was in our 
opinion too great a man to resent in any practical manner such 
expressions of lionest opinion, though contrary to his own, as 
Cicero delivers in his letters. As far as we know, the first quota- 
tion from the Epistfps to BruU(8 is in Ammianus Marcellinus (xxix. 
6, 24), agebftt autem haec Tnlliannm ilhid adrertens quod * sahitaris 
rigor tineit inanem speciem clementiae^^ which passage (with severitaa 
for riffor) is found in Brut. i. 2, 5 (843). 

We have not liesitated to include the treatise called De Petitione 
Comnlatns in this correspondence, as it deserves a place there, as 
well as 0. Fr. i. 1 (30), which is an Essay on Provincial Qovem- 
ment rather than a letter. Many views have been taken of the 
nature of the treatise De Petitione Conaulatm : but one (that of 
Eussner) would clearly deny to it a place in the volume. We feel 

* If Nonius (421, 31) is right. It is probable that he is right in this case, as 
Cicero corresponded with Brutus eren so for back as the time of his proyincial 
administration: cp. 0. E. Schmidt in PAUo&^Mt, 1890, pp. 38-48. 

t Quanquam 9t hiinc^ at tpero, iemho muUU repngnnntihK^ ; rifMur enim esse in eo 
indoles, sed JUxiHHs aetas mnUigne ad depravandnm parati, q*ix Mphndore falsi honoris 
ohieeto aeiem bofii inpeni prnestrinffi posse conjidwit . . . Mayin etiun ilium pro quo 
spopondi qua»i me ipsnm obligavi. 
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bound, therefore, to show that this theory is untenable. Here, 
however, is not the best plaoe to discuss the question. The reader 
will find a full statement of the case in an Appendix to the 
Introduction. 



§ 2. On the Style of the Lettbbs. 

We have in the letters of Cicero an almost imique literary 
monument. The history of one of the most interesting epochs in 
the annals of the world is unfolded to us in a series of cabinet pic- 
tures by a master-hand. We contemplate, passed in review before 
us, a procession of those Boman nobles who in the last few decades 
of the Republic wielded a greater power than is now given to 
kings, and lived with greater splendour. The Senate has been 
called a mob of kings. Most of its members had held, or would 
at some time hold, governments more irresponsible and hardly less 
important than the Oovemor-Geueral of India now administers. 
And all these we see in the letters in the aspect which they pre* 
sented to their friends and associates, not in the aspect which they 
presented to the world and to the historian. We see Pompey, 
with his embroidered toga and with his chalked bandages on his 
legs, sulking because no one would thrust on him that greatness 
which he might have grasped if he had but put forth his hand. 
We hear how LucuUus thought more about teaching his bearded 
mullets to eat out of his hand than about the interests of the causa 
optima so dear to Cicero. We have a distinct portrait even of such 
an obscure figure as Piso (consul in 693, b.c. 61), in whose caustic 
words and supercilious visage we fancy we can detect a likeness to 
the late Lord Westbury . In Caelius and Dolabella we have a type 
of iliejeunesBe doree of Borne; in Trebatius, of the genial profes- 
sional man. To each of these Cicero writes in a tone suitable to 
his correspondent's years and views. Whether he exchanges rume/^- 
culi with Caelius, jokes with Paetus, or politics with Lentulus — 
whether he complains or apologises, congratulates or condoles — 
whether he lectures his brother Quintus on his violence of temper, 
or addresses himself to the kindly task of bantering Trebatius out 
of his discontent with the camp of Caesar in Gaul — we never miss 
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tlie sustained brillianoy and fertility of thought and language. 
It is most interesting to observe the superiority of his letters to 
those of his oorrespondents. For instance (to confine ourselves to 
the present instalment), observe in the letter of Quintus (Ep. xii.) 
the forcible-feeble rhetoric, the constant employment of the word 
ratiane^ which reminds us how vaguely indefinite words like relation, 
attitude^ element^ are used by slipshod writers in the present day 
to conceal inaccuracy of thought. And compare the letter from 
O. Metellus Celer (Ep. 13) with Cicero's reply (Ep. 14). The 
one is the almost inarticulate grumble of a man labouring under a 
sense of injury ; it is vague and indefinite : thougli very short, the 
writer repeats the same sentiment twice, aud he finishes with an 
obscure menace which seems to have escaped from him involun- 
tarily. It is, in short, such a letter as would be written by the 
average colonel of the present day. The reply is a masterpiece of 
ingenious defence, which, if necessary, Cicero might afterwards 
describe as an apology, but which really puts the aggrieved Pro- 
consul completely in the wrong; and it concludes with a quiet 
smile at the stupid threat — a smile which Metellus would not see, 
but which would be enjoyed by the intelligent. We have, it 
is true, many charming letters from Caelius and others of 
Cicero's correspondents, notably the exquisite letter of Sulpicius 
and the manly letter of Matius before referred to. These, 
however, are quite exceptional, and the net result of the 
comparison of the letters of Cicero with those of bis con- 
temporaries is a greatly strengthened belief in the amazing 
literary endowments of Cicero.* But the quality in Cicero's let- 
tersf which makes them most valuable is that they were not (like 
the letters of Pliny, and Seneca, aud Madame de Sevign^) written 

^ For a few points of difference between the letters of Cicero and his correspondents, 
see pp. 91-93. 

t Of course we here refer to the private letters, and especially to the letters to 
Atticus. The pubUc letters have not this quality. For an instance of the degree to 
which Cicero disgdses his real feelings in his public letters, see Att. xiy. lU (717), 
where he trends to Atticus a copy of a letter to Antony. For ihe confidential and 
trustworthy nature of the £pp. ad Atticum cp. Att. zii. 86, I (643) nam habco nt me 
quidem ipnttti quicum (am nudacUr eomtnunieeftt quam tecum. In these letters, as Meyer 
says, referring to a passage of Horace, *omnis Cicerouis rita TOtira patet yeluti 
descripta taliella.' 
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to be published. Tlie letters are absolutely trustworthy ; they set 
forth the failures and foibles of their imter, as well as his virtues 
and his triumphs. The portraits with whioh they abound were 
never to be shown to his involantary sitters, so there was no 
reason why they should not be faithful. In his speeches this is 
not BO : according to the requirements of his brief, his subjects are 
glorified or caricatured beyond recognition. 

As a motto for the whole correspondence may be taken his own 
words* in whioh lie exalts the letter of Atticus over the oral descrip- 
tion of Ourio. He should be a good talker who could surpass the 
vivacity of Cicero's letters. But it is a serious error to ascribe 
carelessness io tliem. His style is colloquial, but thoroughly 
accurate. Cicero is the most precise of writers. Every sentence 
corresponds to a definite thought, and each word gives its aid to 
the adequate expression of the whole. Those who think that the 
speeches are a mere effusion of rhetoric, a piling up of superlatives 
for most of which auother superlative might easily be substituted 
without any injury to the meaning or effect of the passage, have 
(it seems to us) not read Cicero aright. Every adjective is set 
down with as careful a pen as ever was plied by a master-hand ; 
each is almost as essential to the sentence as the principal verb. 
We have an amusing testimony to the carefulness — one might say 
purism — of liis letters iu Att. vii. 3, 10 (294), where he so earnestly 
defends his use of in before Piraeinn (while he avows with shame 
that he should have written Piraenm, not Piraeea)^ on the g^und 
that Piraeus cannot be regarded as a town ; citing in defence of 
his usage Dionj^sius and Nicias Cous, and quoting a passage in 
point from Caecilius, whom he candidly allows to be but a poor 
authority, as well as one from Terence, whose elegantia he con- 
siders to be beyond dispute. AH this, too, at a time when one 
might have supposed tliat he would have been more concerned in 
deciding on the political position to be assumed by him on his 
return to Homo, whioh he was fast approaching, and from whioh 
were constantly reaching him mm terrores CaeMi'iani, and reports 
which he describes as fit ha^ spero, sed eerie horrihilia. We should, 
therefore, never admit the theory of carelessness in the writer to 

* Ubi sunt qui aiunt C^-nt ^«riir, Att. ii. 12, 2 (87). 
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influence our opinion about the soundness or unsoundness of a 
phrase or oonstruction.* 

In treating of the Latinity of these letters, one must, of course, 
in on Introduction dwell mainly on the general aspects of the 
style, for details referring the student to the notes and to special 
treatises on the style of the letters, such as Stiuuer's and Paul 
Meyer's, afterwards to be mentioned ; as well as to elaborate his- 
tories of Latin style, such as Nagelsbach's Sff/lhtik, and Drager's 
Sittaruehe Syntax, Haying pointed out, therefore, what seem to 
be the distinctive characteristics of the correspondence as a whole, 
we shall give a general sketch of the broad peculiaritieB of this 
branch of literature as regards the me of words, and offer a few 
obserrations on the distinctions which may be observed between 
the letters of Cicero and those of his correspondents. 

A. 

There is a very remarkable characteristic of the style of these 
lettersf which is deserving of most careful consideration — a very 
close parallelism between their diction and the dictiou of the comic 
drama.i It is, indeed, to be expected a jjn'ori that the language 

* The letten from exile are not marked by the carufitlnes8 and accuracy of his other 
lettera. He tells us himself that this is so. We find a remarkable statement in 
£p. 63, 8, ego et saepius ad te et plura scriberem, ni«i mihi dolor meus cum omnis 
partis mentis, turn maxim$ huita gihtrU /acHitatnH atUmerit; and we do find a 
carelessness and inaccuracy which contrast strongly with the style of his happier 
days. Like Hamlet, he has not ' skill to reckon his groans.' Hence expressions and 
constructions which in Farts i. and ii. would call for the knife, in Part lu. may often 
be regarded as genuine. The great stylist no longer feels the eneigy to achieve, or 
the pride in achiering, that precision and grace of expression in which he so vastly 
outstripped his contemporaries. BemarkaUe examples of this jtigritia (to use Cicero's 
own word for his ' listlessness,* his ' unstrung condition ' during exile, 66, 2) may be 
found twice in 63, 1 (the very letter in which he owns his feeling of literary 
impotence) ; twice in 64, 4 ; as well as in other letters written during his exile. 

t Stinner, A. (ie eo qvo Cieero in EpittoiU utm ett itrmotttf Oppeln, 1879), notices 
this feature in the letters, but does not pursue the subject. It is dwelt upon with 
more detail by Paul Meyer, I>e CieiroHU in epUtuHt ad Attieum termonef Bayreuth, 1887, 
and Bntr&g$ su Cicerot Bri$ftn an Atttcutf 1900. See also Landgraf, G., Bemsrkungen 
zttm iormo coHdUnui in itn BrUftn Oeeroi und an Cieero, in the " Blatter fur das 
bayerisehe Oymnasialwesen," 1880, pp. 274-280; 817-331. 

X Cicero has in a passage already quoted expressed his bigh opinion of the tlegmtia 
of Terence : in Off. L 104, he lays down that there are two kinds of humoui^imNin 
Ulih0raU, p$tulan$, Jlagitiotum, oAsmmmm / aHerum elegant, ur^numf ingmiatum, 
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of familiar letter-writiDg would olosely resemble the langaage of 
familiar dialogue. In both oases the language may be expected to 
be largely tinged with the idiom of the Bermo rolffans, or colh' 
qiualism* Cicero, in an important passage^f recognises the col/O' 
quial character of his letters, referring, no doubt, especially to those 
which we have spoken of as his more private letters, namely, those 
to Atticus, Trebatius, Caelius, and his brother Quintus. It would 
be impossible here to enter into an elaborate comparison between 
the language of Cicero's letters and that of the comic stage. But 
in order to show that the subject well deserves a full treatment (as 
has been suggested by Iwan Muller, the able reviewer of the first 
edition of this volume in Bursian's Jahreaberiehi), we may here 
point out some of the coincidences which have struck us. We may 
first take one play, the Miles OloriomSf and note the coincidences, 
adding such general resemblances as have not been touched upon. 

(1). In the following examples it is not contended that in 
every case the usage adduced is confined to Cic. Epp. and the 
comic drama; but it is contended that it is far more prevalent 
there, and that this circumstance is not fortuitous, but arises 
from the fact that the usage referred to partakes of that colloquial 
character which the Germans call Vulgariwim. 

Mil. 11, tarn hellatorem : for tarn with predic. subst.. cp. tarn 
Lyneem^ Fam. ix. 2, 2 (461) ; tarn matulay Plant. Pers. 533 ; parum 
leno, Ter. Phorm. 608. 

Mil. 44, sic memini tamen : for sic « ^ as things now stand,' cp. 
scd sic . . . me privasy Fam. v. 20, 4 (302j ; sic cero/allaces sunt, 
Q. Fr. i. 1, 16 (30). See under sic v. 3 in Lewis and Short. 

Mil. 67, dare opera m, * to attend to ' : see L. S., opera , ii. A 1. 

faeetum ; and of the latter he makes Plautus a type, in this judgment differing from the 
Terdiet of Horace (Ars Poet. 270 ; Epp. ii. 1, 170) and of Quintilian (x. I, 99) ; but 
afterwards corroborated by Gellins (vi. (vu.) 17, 4), who pronounces Plautus homo 
hngtioe mtque ehgantiae in virhit Latifuie prine$p$. 

* It must be borne in mind that arehaitm is a large ingredient in eoUoqidalUm, as 
has been pointed out (p. 127) by Paul Meyer, UntsrniehuMff uUr die Frage dcr JBehOuit 
d€i Briificechtels Cicero ad Bnitum. Stuttgart, 1881. 

t Quid enim simile habet epistula aut iudicio aut contioni P Quin ipsa iudicia non 
solemus omnia tractare uno modo ; privatas causas et eas tenuis agimus subtilius, 
capitis aut famae omatius. £pistuUi$ vero cotidianit vtrhit (exere toUmm, — Fam. ix. 
21, 1 (497). 
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il. 217, tihi ego dico : q>. narro tibi in Cio. Epp. See n. on 
Ep. 22, 10. 

Mil. 250, quid aginim ? For this emphatic use of pres. indio. 
instead of delib. snbjono., cp. nunc quid reapandefnus ? Att. zvi. 7, 
4 (788). 

Mil. 273, certo . . . seio : eetio is rarely found except in comic 
poets and in Gic, nearly always in his letters. 

Mil. 581, tuu8a : op. ex hoc ntusa exire eoMtitui^ Att. zt. 20, 2 
(752) ; Juvenal, 12, 123. 

Mil. 583, iraei for abstract substantives in plural, cp. in 
Plant, qpukntiae, Trin. 400; panimoniaef ib. 1028; perfidiae^ 
Capt. 522 ; industriae^ Most. 348 ; paces^ Pers. 753 ; sttperbiae, 
Stioh, 300. In Gic. Epp. we find iracundiae, a Ft. i. 1, 39 (30) ; 
admurmuraiioneif Q. Fr. ii. 1, 3 (93) ; oestimatumeB^ Fam. iz. 18, 
4 (473) ; apparitione%^ Q. Fr. i. 1, 12 (30) ; compellaiiones^ Fam. xii. 
25, 2 (825) ; compotaiioneM and coneenationea^ Fam. iz. 24, 3 (820) ; 
detperationeM^ Fam. ii. 16, 6 (394) ; iocaiiones^ Fam. iz. 16, 7 (472) ; 
atariiiae, Q. Fr. i. 1, 40 (30) ; iucunditatea, Att. z. 8, 9 (392) ; 
tranquiUitateSf Att. vi. 8, 4 (281) ; urbanitateB, Fam. zvi. 21, 7 
(786). 

Mil. 636, nota twicere: cp. actum age9*e, Ter. Phorm. 419; 
intentum infpeni, Capt. 441 ; perditum perdamus^ Fam. ziv. 1, 5 (82). 

Mil. 642, carillator : cp. catiUator genere illo niaroaOf Att. i. 13, 
2 (19) : Plant. True. 683. 

Mil. 743, odiorum lUas : cp. fnahrum impcfidet 'lXcac» Att. viii. 
11, 3 (342). 

Mil. 852, loculi : Plant, affects strange diminutiTes, like this 
from locua ; e. g. rccuUif from rea ; specula, from apes ; ralla, for 
rarula ; celoeula ; nepotulus ; uxcreula. See below, pp. 88, 89, for 
a list of dimin. in Oic* Epp. 

Mil. 1092, tago ; old form of tango : cp. tagax, Att. vi. 3, 1 
(264). 

Mil. 1153, nihil huius : cp. quod huius, quod eiusj &c., in Oic. 
Epp., passim. This ezpression is also common in official f ormulad. 

Mil. 1256, hariolatur : used in Att. viii. 11, 3 (342) ; very 
frequent in comic poets ; elsewhere only, as far as we know, in Gic. 
De Diy. i. 132. The dialogues of Gic. naturally present points 
of contact with the letters ; for instance, the tmesis of per with 
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adjectives and verbs is common to the letters and dialogues of 
Cic. and the comic drama, but does not occur elsewhere in classical 
Latin. 

(2). Thus the examination of one plaj of Plautus yields a 
dozen coincidences between the drama and the letters. We now add 
such general st jliBtic resemblances as have not been necessarily 
suggested by the Miles. 

{a) The prevalence of such interjections as hui; sodea; amabQ te ; 
absque for sine; mi for mihi. 

(6) Such phrases as uuHus tenity * not a bit of him came ' ; ab 
annis nulltis discedere^ ' not to move an inch from one's post ' ; 
Corumhus nuUus adhuc^ ' not a sign of Corumbus yet ' ; nullus in 
qtudeni domum^ ' don't stir a foot to visit him.'* 

(c) Teneo^ haheo in sense of scio^ especially in imperative, sic 
haheto^ tantum habeto with accus. and infin. ; and habeo ^ possum 
with infin. 

{d) Copious use oi ejaculatory phrases : at te Romae iioti fore! 
Att. V. 20, 7 (228) ; tempora ! fore cum dubitet, Att. xii. 49, 1 
(597) ; facinus indignum ! epistulam . . . neminem reddidisse^ Att. 
ii. 13, 1 (40) ; esse locum tarn prope Romam ubi^ Att. ii. 6, 2 (33) ; 
hui! totiensue me dedisse^ Att. v. 11, 1 (200) ; me miserum ! te . . . 
incidisse^ Fam. xiv. 1, 1 (82) ; te ntr/ic, men Terentia^ sic wxarif sic 
iacere in lacrimis ; Fam. xiv. 2, 2 (79). 

{e) Isolated agreements in the employment of a peculiar word 
(or phrase), as susque deque est^ which is found only in Plautus and 
Cic. Epp. among classical writers. Paul Meyer ( Untersuchung^ 
p. 127) defends expedire « narrare in Epp. ad Brut. i. 16, 1 (914), 
on the ground that it is an archaism. The use of wreri with a 
genitive in Att. viii. 4, 1 (335) vs an archaism found in Accius, 
Pacuvius (see Eibbeck's Index), Terence Phorm. 971, and 
Apuleiiis, Met. ii. 2 — a writer who affects archaism. On similar 
grounds one might introduce accuderim in Att. i. 1, 2 (10) as a 
Plautine word, and pifulo ac convicio for populi convicio in Q. Fr. 
u. 10 (12), 1 (133). On a like principle Meyer (p. 134) vindicates 
tardare intrans. in Att. vi. 7 (270), 2 by durare intrans. in Plautus, 

♦ Alt xi. 24, 4 (441) ; xv. 22, 1 (766); xiv. 3, 1 (705) ; xr. 29, 1 (768). For 
similAr uiage in the comic poets, Ter. £un. 216 ; Hec. 79 ; Andr. 370 ; Plaut. Trin. 
606. 
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where, howeyer, it is doabtfal if tardare is used intransitivelj. 
Such oasee as these will be noticed in the notes where they ooour. 

if) A very striking coincidence with the diction of the comic 
stage is illustrated by the phrase qtiid mi auctor esy Att. xiii. 40, 2 
(660) ; quid sim tibi auctor^ Fam. vi. 8, 2 (527), where audar es is 
treated as a yerb, and takes an object in the aocusatiye. This 
construction is yery common in Plautus, e. g. ubi quadruplator 
quempiam iniexU mafrnm^ Pers. i. 70; wtis gnarures hanc reni^ Most. 
100 ; quod gravida tMi, Amph. 878, where see TTssing's note. 

(g) In Plautus, words like videlicet^ scilieetf ilieet^ are, as it 
were, resolyed into their component elements and goyem a case, 
as if (a g.) videUcet were tidere licet. A yery good example of this 
is found in Plautus Stioh. 655, 557 : — 

videlicet parcum foisee ilium senem . . • 
videlicet fuiftse ilium ncquam adolescentem. 

Hence, we hold it is unsound criticism to change turn videtieet 
datoBy the ms reading in Att. y. 11, 7 (200)« to datae^ which, 
indeed, would not stand without sunt^ as Boot obsenres. A 
similar construction is found in Att. ziii. 5, 1 (615). 

(A) Another use of the aocus., which the letters and the camiei 
haye in common, is illustrated by bcelue haminis, ^ a yillain,' Att. 
zi. 9, 2 (423). This usage is pushed yery far by Plautus, who not 
only has ecelus viri, Mil. 1434, but eyen hallex viri, Poen. 1310 ; 
homifuifn meftdicabula » mendicw^ Aul. 703, 

(f) The use of the ethical dative is far more common in the 
letters and in comedy than elsewhere in classical literature. In 
fact, the etidcal datiye without en or ecee is yery rare in the other 
writings of Cicero. For this reason we would defend tibi of the 
mss in Att. iy. 2, 4 (91) vix tandetn tibi de mea voluntate conceesum 
cstf * after all, at last, h and behold you with my eoneentf the point 
was conceded.' The yigorous exclamation is justified by the 
uneacpeeted announcement that Cicero himself was for conceding the 
request of Serranus, which was so adyerse to his interests. It 
seems most unscientific to read t7/», or id «t, or hotnini for tibi. 
Surely no copyist, howeyer stupid, finding any of these readings, 
all of which yield an obyious sense, would haye written tibi, which 
at first sight seems to giye no sense at all. 

G 
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{k) A passage in the letters ad JPbm. affords an example, in our 
opinion^ of a oharaoteristio idiom borrowed from the oomio stage. 
The passage, Fam. TiL 1, 1 (127) rons thus :— 

' Neqne tamen dubito qnin tu «r illo cabicnlotuo, ex quo tibi Stabianum 
perforasti et patef ecisti smum, per eos dies matutma tempera leetiun- 
eulu oonsumpseris.' 

All editors hare either ohanged ez to in or ohanged lectiuneuiis 

to spectiunculis. But the ms reading as given above is right. 

What Cioero means is this : he had said above that the leisure 

of Marius (gained by absenting himself from the games) would 

not be rightly employed unless he did something useful. Now 

to take ^ little dips into books ' might fairly be called useful as 

compared with dosing over hackneyed farces. Spectiunculis^ 

^ taking little peeps ' at the beauties of the bay of Naples, would 

hardly satisfy this condition; again, spectiunculU is against the 

mss ; finally, the word speetarent would not have been used after 

specttuncuKs. Accordingly, nearly all the edd., retaining lectiun- 

culiSf change ex to in before iUo cubieulo. But if Cicero wrote the 

easy tn illo cubimlo^ why do aU the mss give us the difficult ex illo 

cubieulo ? The fact is, that in ex iUo cubieulo tuo ex quo we have 

an example of that inverse attraction which is common in Plautus ; 

cp. :— 

indidem unde oritur facito ut facias stultitiam sepelibilem. 

Ciit. 68. 
ego te hodie reddam madidum si vivo probe 

tibi quoi decretomst bibere aquam* 

Aul. 574. 

quid ilium ferre vis qui, tibi quoi divitiae domi maximae sunt, 
omicis numum nullum babes. 

Ipid. 329. 

The familiar example in Greek of this inverse attraction is /S^vai 
KtiOtv Mevwip nKH. — Soph. 0. 0. 1226 : but see Jebb's note. [I 
confess to thinking that ex illo arose from ex quo, and that it should 
be altered to in ilh. For an immense collection of examples 
wherein corruption has been caused by the influence of adjoining 
words or syllables, see C. F. W. Miiller's edition of the Epp. ad 
Fam., p. xvi of the Introduction, note on p. 32, 1. 26.— L. 0. P.] 

From the few instances given above, there would seem to be 
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sient reason for regarding the usage of the oomic stage as 
an important bearing on the oritioisni of the letters. We 
haye adopted this view as a principle in oar recension of the text. 
In the critioiBm of Taoitns a paraUeUsm from THrgil is almost as 
decisiye in favonr of a disputed reading as a parallel passage from 
the works of Tacitus himself; for it is certain that the prose 
of Tacitus is often influenced by imitation of the verse of 
YirgiL In the criticism of Cicero's letters we may go further, 
and say that to quote an analogous usage in Plautus or Terence 
is far more releyant than to quote an analogous usage from the 
Oratory or Philosophy of Cicero himself.* 

B. 

This coincidence between the letters and the stage might, as 
has been said, have been expected a priori^ and we might also 
expect to find an extremely delicate me of language. When a 
writer has to treat of very delicate subjects at a time when there 
exists no secure postal transmission, he must express himself with 
caution ; and this Cicero does with consummate skill. The diffi- 
culty of the letters is often thus greatly increased. The merest 
hint of the writer's thought must be confided to paper. Cicero 
often couches his meaning in riddles, which he fears that even 
Atticus may be unable to decipher. It is amanng that the cases 
are so few in which the ingenuity of scholars has not arriyed at a 
solution at least plausible. 

(1). Perhaps in no part of Latin literature is there such a 
delicate usage of the subjunctiTe as may be found in these 
letters. We have not neglected in our notes to call the attention 
of readers to such oases. Here we shall only quote one 
passage in which the joke depends altogether on the use of 
the subjunctive, and would vanish were the indicative substi- 
tuted. He is telling in Att. vi. 1, 25 (252), how among the 
goods of Vedius (which were accidentally included among the 
assets of Pompeius Yindullus deceased) were found images or 

* We have teen that the dialogue!, oi might be expected, hare far greater afinitiee 
with the letters, as regards the dicdon, than have the speechee and rhetorical essays 
of Cicero. 

O 2 
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portrait models of oertain Roman ladies. This oompromised 
the characters of these ladies, for Yedius was a notorious 
profligate. Among these models was one of Jonia, sister of 
Brutus, and wife of Lepidus. Neither Brutus nor Lepidus took 
any notice of the matter, and Brutus still kept up his intimacy 
with Yedius. This is Cicero's way of telling it — in his {sc. rebus 
Vedii) iutentae sunt quinque iniagunculae matronarum^ in quibus una 
sororis amiei tui hominis Brtdi qui hoe utatuVf et ittins Lepidi qui haec 
tarn neglegenter ferat^ * among which was a model of the sister of 
your friend Brutus (a brute part,* indeed, to keep up the fellow's 
acquaintance), and wife of Lepidus (funny, indeed, to take the 
matter so coolly).' Here, but for the subjunctive, there would be 
no play on the words Bmtm and Lepidus. 

(2). The phrase ita . . . ut is very delicately employed in the 
letters, and it is often hard to find an exact equiyalent in English 
for this Latin idiom. For instance, 10, 1 ita negant vulgo ut mihi 
se debere dicani^ 'their refusal generally takes the fonn of a 
statement that they are pledged to me ' ; 25, 8 ita tamen his novis 
amieitiis implicati sumus ut tafer ilk Sieulus insusurret eantiienam 
ilfam suam^ * inyolved as I am in many new acquaintanceships, 
yet I do not let them prevent me from having constantly in my 
ears the refrain of the astute Sicilian ' ; 30, 10 quern seio ita 
laborare de existimatione sua ut , . . etiam de nostra laboret^ 'in 
whom I know a keen regard for his own reputation is yet 
compatible with as keen a regard for ours ' ; 31, 7 magni aestimo 
. . . frueium palaestrae Palatinae^ sed ita tamen ut nihil minus celim 
quam Pomponiam versari in timare ruinae^ ' I greatly value the 
enjoyment of my palaestra on the Palatine, not, however, so 
much as to prevent my feeling that anything is better than to 
keep Pomponia in constant fear of the falling of the wall.' There 
are other good instances in 48, 1 ; 73, 2 ; and in the letter of 
Quintus, Ep. 12, § 13. 

(3). Caution often compels Cicero to use covert language 
when dealing with dangerous topics. Hence the enigmatic Ghreek 
in which he refers to the dishonesty of Philotimus in some letters 

* Cp. Hamlet, iii. 2, 109 : < Pofoniiif . I did enact Juliua Caesar. I wu killed in 
tbe Capitol. Brutus killed me. JSam, It was a brute part of him to kiU ao capital a 
calf there.' 
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of the 6th book to Attious. This caution has left its impression 
on the diction of the letters in the use of the plural when only one 
person is meant, e.g. veteres hoati^j novas amieos in referring to 
Caesar, 18, 1 ; and in 23, 3 meos probably means Quintus, tuoi, 
Pomponia ; invidoruni refers to Hortensios in 63, 2. So Pompey 
is often referred to by a plural attribute. Somewhat like this is 
the pluralU modeatiae (as Draeger calls it, Hist. Synt. i. 25), 
whereby a man speaking of himself in a somewhat boastful tone 
softens the arrogance by the use of the plural : see on 89, 2 : 
again, in that same letter tuorum refers to Olodius alone, but is 
made plural intidiat minuendae cauw. 

(4). The use of epistolary tenses is familiar to readers of the 
letters, and is commented on in the notes. For the emphatic ego 
tero, pointing to the fact that the sentence in which it occurs is 
an answer to a question, see 62, § 1. 

0. 

(1). A very interesting feature in these letters is Oicero's use 
of Oreek words and phrases. They were the argot of literary 
Bome. We have so treated them in translating passages in 
which they occur. We have done so even when forced to 
introduce a metaphor not even hinted at in the Oreek word. For 
instance, in 10, 2, where Cicero says ut mihi rideatur fioii esse 
aiivarovf Curium obductre^ the Greek word may be rendered 
* that it seems to me on the cards to carry Curius against them' ; 
or perhaps, as the word seems to belong to the schools of philosophy 
^p. Fam. ix. 4 (466), — we might render * outside the category 
of possibility.' If Cicero uses a Oreek word where he could quite 
as easily have used a Latin, we must take this circumstance into 
account in translating. Ghreek words are also frequently used as 
part of the terminology of rhetoric and politics ; but the most 
interesting point connected with this feature in the style of the 
letters is the fact that very often Oreek words are called in to 
supply a deficiency in the Latin language, and that in those very 
cases in a number of instances our own language fails, and we are 
obliged to borrow from the French ; so that a French word is not 
merely the best, but the only, word to express the meaning of the 
Oreek term in the letter. This fact is always taken notice of in 
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the notes ; but the following list may be given here of Ghreek 
words naturaUud by Oioero to supply a want in Latin, and 
translatable by us only in naturalised Frenoh words: — aici|S/a, 
ennui \ aSta^optUf nonchalance ; Svtfftiiria, mauvaise hcnte; iSov 
waptfyyovf en paeeant ; fUTlu>poct dietraU ; fuikiyfjuif douceur ; 
viiMn'ipwiJL6cf houlevereement ; poiZ68€fuc (P)i ^fracae ; <rirvX/t£oc» 
tracaeeerie ; fiaX' apiaroKparticQ^f en grand seigneur ; icax^Knic» 
niauvaie sujet; air/MiKr<(raroc9 tnafadroit^ faineant; a^iXii^p ing^nu^ 
naif; iwwf6XoiKOVf a biiise ; a^aXpaf a faux pae ; awpoffii6vwyoVf 
aKvpoVf mal d propoB ; {nr6pvMipaj mSnunre ; wiptirramct entourage ; 
irpocvwiriQf penchant ; iwrxpiimaf dieagrimene ; oityxym^ r^c 
iroAcrcfaCf ^<>HP dVto^ ; Xl(rx^> caueerie ; avc^o^ptrra, canards ; 
atto^BtyfiarOi bone mots ; irfM^vAavfta, pochade ; Aairi<r/uai gasconade ; 
ifi^iXa^iaf embarras de richesse ; while aworivyjuLa oorresponds very 
nearly to the Italian ./?a«0o. In all or very nearly all of these the 
Latin language actually wants a word, and has borrowed it from 
the Greek, while we, to supply a like lacuna in our own tongue, 
have reoourse to the Frenoh. 

(2). Sometimes, as has been observed above, the Greek word 
answers rather to our slang or cant phrases: of this we have 
examples in arcafa, ' impecuniosity ' ; ajuop^ov, 'bad form'; woXl- 
nvfioy 'platform'; rpiaopctoiray/riic, 'a bigwig'; l^ox^y 'a lead'; 
aval Karcu, ' topsy-turvey ' ; (Krlvcca, 'gush'; l£aicavOf(ccv, 'to pick 
holes'; cir/ri|icro, 'veneering'; o^virccvoct 'sharpset'; Oopv^wotUf 
' he is an alarmist.'* And often we find that, by a curious coinci- 

* Modern phyncimna ttill write their preteriptioiu in Latin» and affect the use of 
Latin termB in hygienic or sanitary matters. The letters affect Greek terms in these 
cases. ' An attack ' (of ague) is A^^<r ; * paralysis * is vapdKv^is ; * depletion ' is k^aU 
p§ffis ; ' sweating ' is Sio^^o-it ; * a defluzion of humours ' is iwt^opi. In Fam. z^'i. 
18, 1 (692), Cicero giyes Tiro a little prescription— tfa (yaletudo tua) quid pwiuUt non 
ignoras ; wiilnp, &Jcov/ar, wtplirtn-ow Hftfirrpop, rip^off 9»Kvffiap icotXias. So iuci^Svwa, 
' symptoms not serious,' in Att. ziii. 19, 1 (631) ; Fam. ziv. 7, 1 (406) x^^h^ iicparoy 
noetH iieei : Att. zir. 6, 1 (707) ^ivlnivas, * you have knocked off food ' ; and Att. z. 
18, 1 (404) fiMKyictw, * mother and child are doing well.' Again, Kirinis is ' a low 
diet ' ; vpoewforpi^tiw is < to feed up ' after blood-letting ; and ^/kwu^v ag§r$ is ' to be 
under a rigims of dafly emetics,' cp. Att. iT. 8, 3 (92) ego diaeta eurare in^ipiOf 
ehirurgute tasdet. 

We find Greek words connected with financial and business matters, e.g. anaioeitmutf 
< compound interest,' Att. t. 21, 11 (250); iipx^^^»^9 '« ledger,' zii. 6, 4 (467); 
eollubui, 'agio' 'ezchange,' zii. 6, 1 (499); Ziiy fuiiiM, 'schedule,' iz. 9, 4 (364); 
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denoe, Gioero boirows an ezpreodon from the Greek where we have 
recourse, not to French or to any Temaoular argot^ but to Latin. 
Where we ahould say de mortuU nil nisi bonum^ or more briefly de 
mortuiSy Cicero has ovx Mii fOifUvoiaiv* and the prorerb ne 
iutor supra erqndam (often wrongly quoted uUra)f appears in 
CKcero in its Qreek dress as tpioi ri^.t Again, fii|Sl SfmivS is 
audi alteram partem ; a b^sus memoriae is a fiviifiovuAv apLa^nfia ; 
n'ra wee is l^S^aa ^vfi\ seriatim is Kara idrov or Kara \arr6v\ 
corpus (in the sense in which we use the word in the phrase Corpus 
Poetarum) is aw/ua ; and muta persona is mo^v wp6atntov. But 
CSoero often usee Greek words just for variety: op. Q. Fr. iii. 
4, 6 (162) "Apii TviwVf yet he says Martem spirare in Att. zv. 
11, 1 (744); Att xYi. 11, 1 (799) Elc ifiol fiipm, yet in Att ii. 
5, 1 (32) Cato mihi unus est pro centum millibus ; Att. xiii. 21, 4 
(632) ne et aBi6pOwTa habeat BaHus et fwXa Brutus^ yet in ziii. 
22, 3 (635) tantum nolebam ant obsoletum Bruto aut Balbo incohatum 
dari. In 17, 1 Gicero might very well hare used tergiversaiUmes 
et dilationes for vk^^ccc atque avajSoXaf, as Meyer has pointed out. 

D. 

The following are the most characteristic uses of words : — 
(1). Strange words coined to suit a momentary need, such as 
Pseudo^Cato (' Gate's ape') ; Pseudo^damasippusi the curious verbal 
facteon formed on the analogy of ^ikoao^nriov which immediately 

Sv^XP^rrfo, ' tightnen of money/ rvi. 7, 6 (783); emporium 'bacaar,' ' arcade,' t. 2» 2 
(185) s tyngraphtt, 'bond/ t. 21, 10 (260) ; toeulHo, < a bit of a uturer/ ii. 1, 2 (27). 
Aleo we find Greek irorde ueed in reference to navigation : e.g., aphraeta, ' nnscreened 
boati,' Att. T. 11,4 (200); dicrotum, * two-banked galley/ xfL4, 4 (771): ftstiae, 'tbe 
mideummer north winds,* Ti. 7, 2 (270) ; phamlm epieoput, * a row-boat,' xiT. 16, 1 
(721); prodromi, ' nortb-winds,* ZTi. 6, 1 (776). 

* The TOfM ii o&x ^^h icraii4woiatw iw* iufS^iw t^x^rdaeSeUf Horn. Od. izii. 
412. But Cicero writet f§iii4wotau^: aee Att. ir. 7, 2 (111). He makee a similar 
funiiuvMhv iLtidpnifut in writing AgamimM for Ulixetf in de Diy. ii. 63. 

t The proverb is derived from tbe story of Apelles, who accepted tbe cobbler's criti- 
cism when it refened to tbe loop {ama) of a sandal (ertpid*) ; but when, elated by bis 
success, tbe cobbler began to criticise tbe leg of tbe statue leavilhnU cirea cnu), 
Apelles n-amed him fi# tupn^ crtpidam iudiearet, * you must not critidse kiphir tip than 
tbe sandal,* Plin. H. N. zzrv. 85. Suprm is the word used by Valerius Mazimus also 
in tflUing tbe tame story : uUra has no authority, and, indeed, no meaning. 

} $pS9i Tit ^» ha/9rot f {3ff(if rixrnv* — Ar. Vesp. 1481. 

\ ILiltk SUtiiw Satdtrps vpXv %^ Afi^tw /luSop dito^ffps. — ^Fhocylides. 
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preoedet it ; Ikiltioiter or Fulvmiaster (which is often regarded as 
eonrapt, but is defended by Antaniatter, Fragm. Or., p. 232, ed. 
C. F. W. Miiller) ; desideratiTes like petiiuritj ^ he is keen about 
standing ' ; Sullaturitj ^ he is bent on a coup d^itat ' ; prascripturit, 
* he is eager for a proscription ' : we have also baro, * a duffer ' ; 
salaeOf ' a swaggerer ' ; tuenllio^ ' a bit of a usurer ' ; and^ strangest 
of ally the singular substantives Appieias and LentuUtaSf meaning, 
< your mere possession of the name Appius or Lentulus,' in a very 
manly and dignified letter, Fam. iii. 7, 5 (244). 

like these are strange words arising directly from the context, 
such as agripeta* eonspanaor^ eonveetor^ tnkibitio (remigum), propa- 
ffatar (provinoiae), traductor (ad plebem), breviloquenSf levidensiSf 
iagax; and from the fact that things are spoken of in the letters 
which are not likely to be mentioned elsewhere, such as glutUiator 
(applied to a certain class of bookbinders), apparitio (the oflSoe of 
an apparitor)^ praedtatar; to which may be added strangely-formed 
words, such as inconMeranUa^ obtianiitiOf which is the Latin for 
oiravni<riCf cp. Att. zi. 16, 1 (431). 

(2). A great prevalence of diminutives, such as the following, 
of which those printed in italics are not found amongst classical 
writers save in Cicero : aetuariolaf aedificaiiuncula^ ambulatiuneuUij 
animula, assentatiuncula, airiolum^ auricula, captiuncula, eerula^ char^ 
tula^ clametda^ commotiuncula^ eatUiuncuia^ delieiolae^ deversoriolum, 
dextellaj dieoula, febricula, flliolus, furoilla, gloriola^ laureota^ tma- 
guncuia€f leciinnculae^ liniriculuSj litterulae, memhranula^ memoriola^ 
tiauseola, negotiolum, nervuli^ nummuU^ ocelli, olusculum, oppidulum, 
oratiuncula, pageUa^ paginulaj plangunculae (probably a corruption 
of imaguncuiae)^ plebecula, particular possessiuncuiaf pratulum^ 
raudt^^culunff ripula^ rumusouli, rutula^ sedecuia^ servula, stmolus^ 
(fporMia, tectoriolum^ tocullio, villula, vindemiola^ vocuhy vulticulm ; 
to which add the proper names AUicuhf TuUiola^ and (possibly in 
27, 8) R<mmla.\ 



* Cp. N. D. i. 72, and Prof. Mayor's note; alto such forms as turpUnerieupidoBf 
Plant. Trin. 100; lucripetat ddtimici^fuUif 'Bw^ud. 1114; and AoiMftjMte in Apuleius 
(Dogm. Plat. ii. lo) ; and hm-tHpeta in Petronius 124. Cicero uses agrwrii in the 
Orations, as Meyer has pointed out. 

t This list and the following are chiefly taken from A. Stinner De €o ^uo Cicero in 
JBpiticHi u$m eU tennone, Oppeln, 1879. The classification is our own. 
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To thefle must be added the following adjectival diminatives :•— 
argutuluBj barbatulus^ bellus, hilarulM^ integelluB, kntalus^ ligneolm^ 
KmaMnSf longulus, mniusoalas, minuBoalus, nnniaiuius^ miflelltu^ 
pukhelltiSj putidiuHculH9j rahiowlm^ re/ractariolus^ ^ubtwyiculuiy 
imuietilttSf and the adverbial diminutive meliueoule. 

(3). There are many iwa^ upnfdva in the letters which we 
may hold to be due to chance, that is, we feel that, had we larger 
remains from antiquity, we should probably have other instances 
of their employment. It would be uninstructive to supply any 
list of such words (not elsewhere found in ciaaaical Latin) as pere- 
ffrinator^ adiunetor^* eorruptrix^ aberratio^ remigatio^ consolahUii^ peta- 
9attiSf eaudu/atorin^^ consolatorius, legatorius, objurgatorius, sump* 
tuarius (with a word other than lex), Muguinariun (if this is right) ; 
but the following adverbs, though to many of them what has just 
been said is applicable, may be set down : — as9entatorief de^perantevy 
fwretUtr^ immortaliter (gaudeo), impendio^ inhuManiUr, pervesperif 
iurbuknterf titlgariterj and utique^ which occurs about twenty 
times in the letters, and only thrice in all the other works of 
Oicero. 

(4). Moreover, a great number of adjectives and adverbs in the 
language are intensified by the prefix J9er-,t and mitigated by the 
prefix MI&-. This is to be expected, owing to the need arising in 
letters for conveying delicate shades of meaning. This need 
demands also that minute graduation of the force of a word which 
the use of the comparative and superlative can so well supply in 
Latin. Hence the extraordinary richness of the letters in com- 
parative and superlative forms both in adjectives and adverbs, 
for which see Stinner, pp. 12-15. These prefixes are rarer in the 
case of verbs, but we have the following : pergaude^^e, perplacert^ 
pertaedety penincercy perfrui, perpurgare, pervelle, aubacaisarey sub- 
auscultare, aubdiffiderey subdocerey attbdubitarey aubinvid^rey subitivitarey 
aubnegarey aubojfcnderey aubringi (• Sio/uvAAa/vcip), aubvereHy suppae- 
nitet, aupjmdet. Of other verbs, the most strange are ceniiarey 
dilaudarey demitigarey flaceerey fiiUicari (deponent), itarcy mughiariy 

^ Cicero in bit letter affecti words in "tor. Wo have betide tbote already quoted 
tbe following rare ezamplet : — (tpjn'obntor, eonreetof, ioculator (P), trpiUtor^ propngatvr, 

t IWm olper with adjectives and verba it found only in the oomio poett and tbe 
letten and dialoguet of Cicero. 
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pigrari^ 9uppetiarij iriean\ tinnire, edohre^ repuingen^ re$tiOare^ 
ohlangueBcere. Oioero in his letters also affeots rare oompositioiis 
with e^eXjU: ehlandiri^ ffflig^^^ elugere^ emonere^ exhilarare. 

(6). The following very rare words oannot be brought under 
any of the above classes. They are simply due to the oaprioe of 
the moment : eambibOf * a boon oompanion ' (though we have com- 
potar in Phil. ii. 42) ; obtraiio; involatm (of a bird) ; Uh$ (for abitus) ; 
reflatm (' a contrary wind ') ; 9ponBUi (gen. -im for yp<m9um) ; noeiu* 
abundua (if this is right) ; involgare (?) ; inoommoditas ; suspiratus ; 
invitatus. In all these cases there were other teims quite as 
suitable to express the exact shade of meaning ; it was merely a 
whim to use these yery rare words. 

(6). There is nothing more characteristic of the style of the 
letters than the extremely bold use of elUpae. Some commentators 
strain this figure in the most violent manner^ and understand 
words which it would require not an Atticus or Oaelins, but an 
Oedipus or Teiresias to supply. The following, however, are 
undoubtedly instances of eVipUj and are in some cases very bold 
indeed* : — 

De illo domeatieo seruptilum quern nan ignora% («c. toUe), Att. v. 
13, 3 (203). Ilia fefellerunt^ faeilem quod puiaramm [ic. fore), 
Att. ix. 18, 1 (376). At ilk adiurans nusquam se unquam UbmtiuB 
{so. fuisse), Fam. ix. 19, 1 (478). Le CaeaarU adveniu, aeripvit ad 
me Balbus non ante Kalendas Sexttlis («c. futurum), Att. xiii. 21, 6 
(632, 3). Quintus etiim attero die w aiebat {ae. prof eoturum Bomam 
esse), Att. xvi. 4, 1 (771). Qiiod Tullia te non putabat hoe tempore 
ex Italia (se. abiturum esse), Att. x. 8, 10 (392). Attieam doleo 
tamdiu (ac. aegrotare), Att. xii. 6, 4 (499). NaUo me hominis 
impulitf ut ei recte putarem (ec, me commendare), Fam. xv. 20, 1 
(702). Miror te nihildum cum Tigellio {sc. looutum esse), Att. xiii. 
50, 3 (667). Ulud aceuso^ non ie^ eed iUam^ ne salutem quidem {ee. 
adscripsiBse), Att. xiii. 22, 5 (635). Qfnntu$filiu» mihi poUicetur se 
Catonefn [bc, futurum), Att. xvi. 1, 6 (769). Nee mirabamur nihil 
a te litteramm {sc. ad nos missum esse), Fam. xvi. 7, 1 (291). 
Video te bona perdidisee ; spero idem istuo familiarie tuoe {ec. passes 
esse), Fam. ix. 18, 4 (473). 

* See also Index Volame to Tks OomtporuUnM of Ctaro, i. t. EUipee ; and 
Hddemann (A.), Jh Cieeronis in BpiiMii v4rborum £Uiptit usu^ Berlin, 1898. 
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(7). Am with adverbs is justly pointed to by Paul Meyer as 
a oharaoteristio feature in the style of the letters. The following 
axe examples : — $ic esse et sumus^ Fam. xyi. 12, 4 (312) ; Luereti 
poenuOa iia sunt, Q. Fr. ii. 9 (11), 4 (132). 

So we find esse with recte, Att. vii. 17, 1 (315) ; commodiseimej 
Fam. ziy. 7, 2 (406) ; iuto, Att. ziv. 20, 3 (727) ; honeste, Fam. 
ziy. 14, 1 (309) ; flagUiou et turpiter, Att. yi. 3, 9 (264) ; fUlare et 
Ubenter, Fam. zyi. 10, 2 (926) ; libent^ et sat diu, Att. zy. 3, 2 
(738). 

A stranger use of esse with adyerbs is where the adyerb is 
predioatiye, and takes the place, as it were, of an adj. : e.g., haee 
tarn esse quam audio non puto, Q. Fr. i. 2, 9 (53) ; utinam tarn 
(so. integra mens), tn pericuh fuisset, Att. iii. 13, 2 (71). See also 
Q. Ft. ii. 13 (15a), 4 (141) quemadmodiim me censes apartere esse 
'. . . ita et esse et fore, auricula infima scUo moUiorem. 

E. 

In treating of the style of the letters of Oioero, in nearly eyery 
case the ezamples are taken from the letters of Cicero himself; but 
the same yiews are broadly applicable to the ninety letters of 
lus correspondents. It has been already pointed out how inferior 
they are, as a rule, in style to the great master with whom it was 
their priyilege to correspond.* But eyen in the syntaz and in the 
use of words — in dealing with the raw material of literature — 
they show themselyes not to be by any means so careful or ezaot 
as Cicero himself. Subjoined are ezamples of words and phrases 



* Tbe language of the piinciiMtl coireipondents of Cicero hat been very fully 
diienned in many monographs by German scholars, of irhoee learning we have availed 
ounelvee in the notee. Among these monographs may be mentioned the follow- 
ing:— 

Beeher, Feid. XT^ir dm S^mekf^brautX d$i dUui, Ilfeld, 1888. (See vol. iii. 
ci-«is.) 
,, U^hir dii 8fraek$ iar Briiff ad Brntum. Bbein. Mus., zxzvii. (1882), 

676-697. 
,, l)i$ tpraehlieh* S%0$n9rt dtr BrUfi ad Brutum, Philologna xliv. (1885), 
471-601. 
Schmals, J. H. U^ier den SpracXgihraueh dtr mekt»Cie$rfmit€hen Britfi (via. Servius 
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« 

not to be found in Gioero, but occurring in the letters of his 
oorrespondents* : — 

(1}. In the careful manifesto of Brutus and Cassius, Fam. zi. 2^ 
we find zi. 2, 2 (740) aliud liberfate, ' different from (other than) 
liberty.* This abl. of comparison is found only in Varro, B. B. 
iii. 16, 23 aliud melie ; Hor. Sat. ii. 3, 208 alioB verU ; id. Ep. i. 
16, 20 alium Mpiente ; and in Phaedrus and Apuleius. 

Ibid. faeuHaicm decipietidi na9\ cf. Bpaiium confirmandi iesBf 
Asinius Pollio, Fam. x. 33, 5 (890). 

(2). Balbus, Att. viii. (15a), 1 (346), writes dignissimam tuae 
nrtuti$; for dignus with gen. (which is un-Ciceronian) compare 
Plant. Trin. 1153. 

(3). Bithynious, Fam. vi. 16 (701), uses mtermoriturum ; no 
part of intertnon^ except intermortuus is found in Cicero. 

(4). Gaelius, in Fam. yiii. 10, 3 (226), has the remarkable 
Ghraecism uosii MarceUum quam tardus et parum efficax sit 

(5). Gklba, Fam. x. 30, 3, 4 (841), hRsdexteriustLXkdsiniBterius. 

(6). Plancus, Fam. x. 8, 4 (833), has diffiteri ; Fam. x. 15, 4 
(860), praecognoscere^ both un-Ciceronian words; Fam. x. 18, 3 
(870), BoUicitiorem^ for which Cicero would have said magis 
sollicittMi ; and iu Fam. x. 11, 1 (848), ut . . nie civem dignum . . . 
praesiem; whereas Cicero uses se praestare with a predicative 
accusative only in the case of a pronoun or adjective. 

(7). Quintus Cicero, Fam. xvi. 27, 2 (815), has dismaviahor. 

Sulpiciut. M. Marcellus, P. Dolabella, M. Curius) in Zeitschrift f. das 

Gymnasialwesen, 1881, pp. 87-141. 
Schmalx, J. H. Veher die LuttHitiit da P. Vat\»vni, Maimheini, 1881. 

„ I'eher dtn SprachgthraHch de§ Asitn'Mi Pollio (Ed. 2), Munich, 1890. 
Rhodiua, A. Dt Z. Afunati Planet tfrMonCt Bautzen^ 1896. 
Hellmuth, H. Ueber dit Sjfraflie dcr Ep%»toloffrapheH S, Sulpieitu Oalha und L. 

Cottieliut Balbm^ Wiinburg, 18SS. 
Gebhard, £. De 2>. Jtmi* Bntti gcne^'e dieendi, Jena, 1891. 
Kuhler, A. Vcbtr the f>prache der Brief e det P, CemeHut ZitUuhu Spinthir^ Kiim- 

berg, 1890. 
Meyer, Paul. Unttmtehung nber dU Fragt der Echtheii dss Br\$f%io$ehHU Cicero ad 

BnttHtHf Stuttgart, 1881. 
Schinner, K. Ueber die Spraehe dee M, Brutue, Metz, 1884. 
Ruete, £. Die Cwrrenpwtdenz Cieeroe in den Jahren UU ftnd ^, Marburg, 1883, 

pp. 115-120. 

* We do not take into account the letter of QuintuB, depetitume cotm^latue, as being 
really rather a rhetorical treatise than a letter. 
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(8). ServiuB Bnlpioius, Fam. vr. 5, 2 (555), has exUHmare with 
genitive of prioe. 

The examples here adduced may seem hardly to warrant the 
assertion that the letters of Cioero's correspondents display a laxity 
as compared with those of Cicero. Yet when we remember what 
a large body of literature Cicero's extant works afford,* it is 
strange that fimtos, for instance, in one of the most carefully 
written of the extant letters, should twice hit on an un-Ciceronian 
usage, and that in one of these violations there should be associated 
with him another of Cicero's correspondents, Asinius Pollio. 
Again, Cicero, we may suppose, must have had some reason for 
not using digtins with the genitiTe, or exUUmare with the genitire of 
price; this reason must have been unknown to fialbus and 
Sulpidus, or else deliberately rejected by them. Finally, we may 
be surprised not to find in the seven hundred and fifty letters of 
Cicero more words airo^ ccpii/u/va in classical Latin, when in the 
two letters of Quintus Cicero we fiud one, and in the twelve letters 
of Plancus three. 

The conclusion seems to be that the correspondents of Cicero 
are even less careful than he is to avoid the vulgarisms and laxities 
which beset the speech of daily life. A confirmation of this is to 
be found in their respective usage (pointed out by Lieberkiihn) 
with regard to a phrase which occurs repeatedly in the letters. 
Cicero always— except in two places, Att. v. 10, 1 (198); viii. 14, 
1 (349)— writes mUd eredt. On the other hand, crede mihi is the 
phrase of Decimus Brutus, Fam. xi. 26 (892) ; Cassius, Fam. xii. 
12, 4 (866) ; Caelius, Fam. viii. 17, 1 (408). According to Bockel 
{Eputuiae uleetae^ 10th ed., p. 385), crede mihi is a vulgarism, or, 
at least, belongs especially to familiar speech. Such distinctions, 
liowever, are perhaps too fine-drawn to carry general conviction. 
Among such may be classed the acute observation of Wolfflin 
(Philologus, xxxiv., p. 134) that, while in his earliest speeches and 
letters Cicero prefers aha te^ he gradually seems to show a growing 
preference for the form a te^ which is the only form found after the 
year 700 (54). 

* Not hx from two-thirds of our Latin DietioikuiM are eztnets from Cicero. 
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Ab regards oritioismy the letters of Cioero are divided into two 
great groups : I^, that of the Epp, ad Ihmiliarea ; 2^, that of the 
Epp. ad Brutum Quinttim fratrem^ AUicum. These two groups 
must be discussed separately. 

§ 1. Epistulae ad Familiabbs. 

M. 

Our oldest and best ms of this group is the Medieean 49, 9 
(M)| now in the Laurentian Library , at Florence. It contains 
the whole sixteen books, though the fact that Book ix. is called 
Book i. in this codex (as in Harl. 2682) is proof that the letters 
previously consisted of two volumes of eight books each (see above, 
p. 71). This codex Mediceus 49, 9 is a ms of the ninth or tenth 
century. It was believed to have been discovered by Petrarch, 
and the copy of it, now Med. 49, 7 (P), to have been actually made 
by Petrarch himself. But this view was completely refuted in 
1879 by Dr. Anton Viertel {Die Wiederauffifidung von Ciceroa 
Brief en durch Petrardia, Eonigsberg, 1879).* 

* Cp. also 0. Voigt, Uibei' die kanitehriftliehe UeberlUfirung wm Cicerot Brufm 
in the " Yerbandlangen der aachaisohen Geaellschaft der Winenachaften/* 1879. Dr. 
Yiertel maintains that not only did Petrarch not discover the ma containxng the lettera 
ad Fam., but that he did not even know of the existence of theae lettera. The grounds 
on which he rests his argument are these : — 

(a) Petrarch never refers to the £pp. ad Fam», though he constantly quotes from 
£pp. adAiUj Quint., Brut. 

{h) He never mentiona a aecond diacovery in hia extant lettera. 

(0) In the preface to his own lettera, 1359, he oontrasta the number of hia own 
correapondents with the fewneaa of the correspondents of ancient letter-writers, 
refening to Brutus, Attioua, Quintua, and Cicero'a son aa the coireapondenta of Cicero. 

((S) In 1372 he speaks of the letters of Cicero aa compriaing trie volumina, plainly 
thoae to Atticus, Quintus, and Brutna. 

The strongest positive argument against the theory of Viertel is the statement of 
Blondua that Petrarch epxttolat OieeroniM Lentulo inaeriptat [i.e. the £pp. ad Fam,'] 
FsrcelUt nperitte m gloHatm est. But it ia not hard to believe that Blondua waa in 
error, and aacribed the finding of the two collections to the finder of one. The worda 
reperitte at gloriatun nt probably refer to the first words of the celebrated letter of 
Petrarch to Cicero (cp. Viertel, p. 7). Blondua probably had not this letter before him, 
and oonfuaed the two finda. 
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Peiararob had something to do with the difloovery of the group 
whioh oontained the Epp. adAitieum^ as he found a ms (now lost) 
of that group at Verona in 1345 ; but he had no part whatever in 
the disooverj of the Epp. ad Fbmiliaret. The oiroumstanoes of 
their disooverj were these: — ^Having learned that there were 
volumes of Oioero's Epistles in North Italy, whioh he probably 
expected to be those already disoovered by Petrarohy Coluodo 
Salutato, the Florentine ohanoellor, wrote in 1389 tu Pasquino de 
Gapellis, the ohanoellor at Milan, requesting him to have a oopy 
made and despatched to him. The request was granted ; a oopy 
was made of a manuscript of Oicero's Epistles originally at 
Yercelli, which had been transferred by Gian Qaleasso Yisoonti 
to Milan, and despatched to Florence. To his great delight 
Oolucoio discovered that the letters oontained in the copy he had 
received were an entirely different collection from the one he had 
expected. He had expected the group containing the Epp. ad 
Att. which Petrarch had discovered in 1345, but he had received 
from his Milan colleague the Elpp. ad Fatn.* Both the copy 
received by Coluccio and the original from which it was made still 
remain. The copy is Med. 49, 7 (P), and the original is the 
celebrated Med. 49, 9 (M). Some time before the death of 
Coluccio, in 1406, M was transferred to Florence, and Coluccio 
used it in correcting P. During the next century it was 
religiously guarded in the private library of the Medici. It 
appears to have been seen by Politian, but did not emerge into 
publicity until, in 1536, Yictorius made it the basis of his edition. 
The numerous manuscripts of the Epp. ad Fam. which were propa- 
gated in Italy during the fifteenth centuiy, are ultimately to be 
traced to P and not to M.f The corrections in M are numerous. 
They have been carefully examined by Mendelssohn,^ p. xv; and 
he notices correctionB made by the original copyist (M^), those made 
by several hands from the tenth to the twelfth century (M^), 

* Golvooio*! letter of thanki is giren in full by Vitrtel, pp. SlMl. 

t MendelaeohDi p. xri, note. 

I Tho stately critical edition of Epp, ad Fmm. by L. Hendelisolm (if. TulU OetrotM 
Spittulmmm libri a$d$cim edidit Ludovicua Mendelsaohn, Iipiiae» Teubner» 1898)» 
with ita most leaned and careful Praefatio, must form the basis of any discussion on 
the cxiticism of these Bpistles. XTe here gladly acknowledge our large obligations to 
this important work. 
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andy lastly, reoent oorreotioDS made after 1389, when the copy (P) 
had been taken (M**). The first dass are naturally of great 
importance; the second should be carefully considered in each 
case; but the corrections made after 1389 are no more than 
conjectures. 

The remaining manuscripts, which are of first-rate importance, 
contain only one or other of the divisions {a) Books i.-Tiii., 
(h) Books iz.-svi. 

G. 

The Codex Harkianm 2773 (G), in the British Museum.* It is a 
parchment folio, and in double columns. It belongs to the twelfth 
century. There are many corrections, both of that date and later. 
It contains a Latin-Greek lexicon of Servius, Diomedes' An 
Ommmaiica^ Cicero's Epistles, and some mediseval Latin poems. 
The portion of Cicero's Epistles which it comprises runs from the 
beginning of Fam. i. 1 to the words puto etiam si ullam %pem^ viii. 
9, 3. It is certainly independent of M. It wants from Fam. i. 
9, 20 {fwn solufn praesenti) to ii. 1, 2 {consecutus). There is no 
distinction made between the first and second books. Accordingly, 
Book iii. Lb in G called Book ii., Book iy. is Book iii., and so on. 
There are no indices to the several books, f 

R. 

The Codex Parisinus 17812 (B), in the Biblioth^que Nationale, 
is a parchment ms written in two columns by several hands. It 
beloDgs to the twelfth century, and has many corrections. It 
contains the Academica priora ii., the De Nat. Deorum, De Fato, 
Ad Fam. i.-viii. 8, 6 (nwt*am)f Dares De Historia Troiae. G B 
have been elaborately discussed by O. Streicher, Commentaiianee 
Philologae lenenaeSy vol. iii., pp. 106-120. 

* It was called O beoauae it belonsed to GraeTiua, who Talued it highly aod atyled 
it hia ' primua.* Graayiua aaya he bought it with hia own money in a shop in Cologne, 
probably, aa MoDdelsiobn (p. zTiii, note) aaya, the ' vilisaima taberaa* near the Pfaffen- 
port, where, aa OraeTiua atatea in a letter to Heinsiua, niannacripta were lold by the 
pound weight. 

t We made some remarka on thia manuacript in Mirmathena, toI. t. (1885), 
pp. 277-804. 
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That GB are closely oonneeted may be seen from a glance at 
the Adn. Critica. That they are independent of M may be shown 
from the fact that they supply some laounsB found in the latter, 
e.g. iy. 12, 2 (613), ei mitterem itaque medicos \ v. 7, 2 (13), scio. 

T. 

The Codex TnrouefmB (T) 688, in the Library of Tours. It is a 
parchment quarto of apparently the twelfth or thirteenth century. 
It contains some of Cicero's philosophical works, and the Epp. ad 
Fam. i. to vii. 32, 1 {ne con/erri)^ omitting ii. 16, 4 (/lae orbis 
ierrarum) to iy. 3, 4 {appareat cum me eo). It has been proyed 
by Mendelssohn {Milanges Orattx^ 169-173) to haye been deriyed, 
either directly or through a copy, from the Parisinus (B), and to 
haye no independent yalue. There is no lacuna in P that can be 
filled up from T ; all the errors of T can be explained from P ; 
and P could not haye been copied from T, as it continues much 
further, and has not the large hiatus which T exhibits from 
ii. 16, 4 to iy. 3, 4. 

Turning to the other diyision 6, Books ix.-xyi., we find three 
principal manuscripts : — 

H. 

The Codex Earleianw 2682 (H), in the British Museum. It 
is a parchment folio, written by seyeral hands, and belongs to 
the eleyenth century. It contains Fam. ix.-xyi, ad Octayianum, 
De Petitione Consulatus,* Laelius, Cato maior, many speeches of 
Cicero's* notably the Pro Milone, and the Caesarian speeches 
(which latter occur twice), f the De Imperio Cn. Pompei, some 
excerpts from the Yerrines iii. and iy., De Officiis i., ii. (to § 34), 
and two other treatises. Each book of the ad Fam, has a separate 
index. The Epistles, and some of the speeches, are corrected by 
two hands throughout The ms was formerly in the Cathedral 

* Bihrens hti uied this ms in hit diseutiion on this trettise in hit M%t§$Uan9a 
Criticm^ pp. 23-32. 

t The hi|}i Talue of this ms for the Caesarian speeches, and especiallj for the Pro 
Ifilone, has been shown by Mr. A. 0. Clark, of Queen's College, Oxford, in the 
Aneedotm OjMNWMtwi, Class. Ser. vii., and in his editions of the Pro Milone and of the 
Caesarian speeches. 

H 
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library at Cologne. Here, by aid of Ifelohior Hittorp, 
GhdielmiuB collated it, and gave hia collation to GhraeTiiu, 
whence it appears in Graevius' notes as the * Hittorpianus.'* 



F. 

The Codex jEr/urtensiSff now Berolinenm 252 (F), a parch- 
ment manuscript of the twelfth or thirteenth oentnry, in double 
columns. It probably came originally from the Rhine district.} 
It contains De Offioiis i. (to $ 118), rhetorical works attributed to 
Cicero, a large number of his Orations, Fam. zii. 29, 2 (from 
deinde) ; 21 ; ziiL 78, 79 ; ziv.-zYi. (but the order in zv. is 
1-6, 9, 7, 8, 10-21), Laelius, and Cato maior. It bears the 
closest relation to H, but is somewhat inferior, as there are some 
omissions in F which are not found in H.§ Gurlitt {op. cit. 
536-541) thinks that probably H and F were made from a copy 
of the Lorsch ms No. 2.|| 



* We felt some doubt ai to the identity of H and Hittorpianui in a paper on H 
published in the Frouedin^i of th§ Jtayal Irith Acadim^, ii. 2 (1886), pp. 366-408 
(reprinted in our second Tolume (ed. 1), Irvi-xc), owing to the many diTergences 
which esist between what was stated to be in the Hittorpianus and the readings of H 
(see the list, op, cit,, pp. 377» 378 b Izxz, Izxzi). But it is uniyersally held now that 
these divergences are due to carelessness on the part of Ghulielmius. 

t A collation and learned disquisition on this manuscript, by £. Wunder, ia to be 
found in his volume, Fariat leetioHet iibrorum aliquot M. 2*. deironit tx eodice 
£r/urUttn enotatae ab Eduardo Wundero, Lipsiae, 1827. 

t See the very able treatise by L. Gurlitt, Zur Ueborlie/eruHgt-OetehiehU von dcerot 
EputularHiti libri xvi. (Leipzig, Teubner, 1896), Sonderabdruck aus dem 22 Supple- 
mentband der Jahrb. fiir Klass. Philologie, 1896, p. 641. 

i See Vol. xz. (ed. 1), p. Uxxiv. 

I In a catalogue of the tenth century, of the Monastery of St. Nazarius, at Lorsch, 
the following manuscripts are noticed (Lehmann, De Epp. odAtt. roeentendit, p. 131 ; 
Gurlitt, op. cit,, p. 512) : — 

Epistolarum ciceronis lib. xvi in uno codioe. 
Epistolae ciceronis in quatemionibus. 

Below this Epistolae ciceronis diversae. 

item epistolae ciceronis diversae. Item mardi tullii 
ciceronis epiatolarum lib. uii in uno ood. 

If we call these 1, 2, 3, 4— No. 1 is the Epp. ad Atticum ;] No. 4 is ad Brutum 
and the three books ad Quintum. Probably No. 3 is Fam. i.-viii., and No. 2 Fam. 
ix.-\\i. 
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D. 

The Codex Palaimus (D) 598, originally at Heidelberg, now 
in the Yatioan Library. It is a parchment m% of the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century, which, among many misoellaneoos works, 
oontaina the Epp. ad Fam. ix.*xvi., bat in an arrangement 
whibh is very disordered. The arrangement is as follows: — 
xil-27; xiLl-16; ix. 1-26; x.1-17; x. 20, 3-26, 3; x. 29 ; 
xii. 17-30 ; xL 28 ; xiii.-xvi. Thns there are wanting x. 18, 
19, 20 §§ 1-3; xi. 29. It is much oorrected, but is a ms of the 
highest value. While at Heidelberg it was used by Ghruter, 
and was his Palatinua Sextm (' laudatissimus codex Palatinus 
Sextos,' as it is called by Oebhard in Ghraevius' ed., p. 71). 
Ghirlitt {op. cit. 516-621) has given very probable reasons for 
holding that D was a direct copy of the Lorsch ms No. 2 
(see above, p. 98) ; and the fact that this latter ms was * in 
quatemionibus ' (i.e. unbound) will account for the disorder of 
the letters in D. Whether the several quaternions corresponded 
with the several liheUi as they issued from Tiro's hands 
(see above, pp. 66-70) is possible, but uncertain. 

If we consider these three codices HFD together, we find a 
relation between them so close that they point to a descent from a 
lost ms which Mendelssohn (p. xxv) calls Y, and which was inde- 
pendent of M. This can be proved at once by simply noting some 
of the clauses omitted in M, which are found in Y, e.g. : — 



ix. 16, 1 (481), 


curam . . . quam tibi. 


16, 7(472), 


apudme . . . illos. 


X. 18, 2 (870), 


exercitu . . . senticnte. 


23, 6 (895), 


numeroque hostis habueram. 


xi. 13, 1 (869), 


Aquilam pdisse nesciebam. 


xii. 14, 3 (883), 


quam re vera . . . scripsi. 


xiii. 280, 3 (623), 


tibi confirmo. 


XV. 2, 6(219), 


et tamen adulescentem essem. 


And, conversely, by taking 


the clauses omitted in Y, which are 


found in M, e.g. : — 




X. 32, 4 (896), 


si uno loco habuiasem. 


xii. 4, 1 (818), 


reliquiarom nihil fuisset. 


26, 2 (829), 


Quod . . . rogo. 


xiii. 7, 1 (674), 


mihiqae oonionctiBSimi. 


XV. 4, 14 (238), 


aut non babendis. 


xvi. 16, 2 (925), 


et te visus est. 




H2 
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Thus we seem to have two olasBes of manosoript authorities 
for Fam. ix.-xvi. ; and it is difficult to say which is to be 
preferred to which. But, on the whole, where the reading of 
either M or Y will meet all the requirements of the casCi it 
will be wise to adhere to the sober judgment of Mendelssohn, 
that M, which has hitherto held the foremost position, should 
continue to be preferred; and that accordingly that great 
manuscript should remain the basis of our criticism.* 

To these principal authorities may be added a ^vetustm ' eodex 
of Cratander (now lost), which he used in the latter half of his 
edition of Epp. ad Fam., both in the text and margin. But 
as all the good readings of this ms are found in HF or D, it 
need not be considered in the Adn. Critica. While having 
the additional clauses found in Y at ix. 15, 1; 23, 5; xii. 
14, 3 ; XV. 2, 5 (see above), either it apparently had not, or 
Cratander failed to note, the additions at ix. 16, 7 ; x. 18, 2 ; 
xi. 13, 1 ; xiii. 28(7, 3. What the exact ms was which Cratander 
used is doubtful ; whether it was one of the * contaminati ' (see 
below), as Mendelssohn is inclined to think (p. xxiv); or the 
Lorsch ms No 2, as Gurlitt {op. cit pp. 522-536) with most 
interesting learning maintains, must for the present be considered 
undecided.f 

There is yet one more class of manuscripts of ix.-xvi. to which 
a passing allusion must be made; a series of fifteenth-century 
manuscripts — the so-called contaminati — which contain the diverse 
excellences of M and Y, and which appear to have arisen from a 
blending {contaminatio) of P (or a copy of P) and some ms of the 
Y class. All these manuscripts seem to have arisen from a single 
source, as is proved by a disorder (common to all, as it appears) in 

* See llendelssohn, pp. zxr, xzri. ' lam cum reetent loci liaud pauci qui et divene 
utrobique couformati tint et ita compaiati ut per m spectata et K eeriptuia possit 
admitti et T, equidem rebus omnibus quae momentum fadant saepe pondezatis eo 
adductus sum ut dubia ubi res esset et incerta, M, veterem ducem, sequi maUem 
quam Y. Sic factum ut altera quoque pars, quamvis saepe emendata ez T, summa in 
re conformata sit ex Medicei libri auctoritate. Nee dubito quin idem sensuri sint alii 
qui non soleant arripere nova propter noyitatem quique accuratam babeant sermonis 
epistularis notitiam.' 

t It is interesting to note that Cratander has not any note on x. 18, 19, 20, §{ 1-3, 
the epistles omitted in D, and so presumably omitted also in the Lorsoh ms No. 2 : 
cp. Gurlitt, op. eit., p. 622, 3. 
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the airangement of the letters of the thirteenth book (Mendelssohni 
xx?ii» note ; cp. Ghirlitt, p. 544, note), whioh was due probablj to 
an inyersion of leaves. What ms of the Y class was used to 
effect this * eontaminatio ' cannot be ascertained with certainty. 
Ghurlitt (p. 645) thinks it may have been a copy of the Lorsch 
ms No. 2, made for Poggio or one of his contemporaries. The 
chief mss of this class are, according to Mendelssohn, Dresdensis 
112 (« the 'Dresdensis tertius' of Benedictus), Guelferbytani 
226 and 228, Parisini 14761 and 7783, Oxonienses Canoniciani 
210, 244 (in the Bodleian), cod. Corp. Ohristi 283. 

§ 2. Epistulae ad Brutum, CIuuvtum, et Atticum. 

It is established and held by all scholars that Petrarch 
discovered a manuscript of these epistles at Verona in 1345 ; 
that this ms contained the epistles to Brutus, to Octavianus, to 
Quintus, and to Atticus ; that Petrarch made a copy of this 
Yerona ms ; and that both copy and original have disappeared. 
The celebrated Mediceus 49, 18 (M) is neither the one nor the 
other, but is a copy of some manuscript made by Pasquino 
de Gapellis, for Coluooio Salutato, about 1391. Coluccio had 
previously (see above, p. 95] asked Pasquino for a copy of Cicero's 
letters, expecting, doubtless, those to which Petrarch had made 
reference in his writings, viz. the Epistles to Brutus, Quintus, 
aud Atticus; but he received instead the Epp. ad Fam. In a 
letter of warm thanks to Pasquino,* he says that he understands 
tliat there is another volume of Oicero's letters at Yerona. as the 
quotations from Petrarch are not to be found in the volume which 
he had received, and begs for a copy of that volume. In reply, 
Pasquino sent him a copy (apparently from the Yeronensis)t of 
the Epistles to Brutus, Quintus, Octavian, and Atticus ; and this 
copy is the Mediceus 49, 18 (M). 

M. 

Till comparatively recent times, it has been generally held 
that M was the sole basis on whioh to rest the criticism of the 

« Sm Viertel, op, eiL, pp. 39 fl. 

t Cottptre what Coluccio lays in a letter to Pasquino in 1392 (Viertel, p. 43), 
" Nnno anion qnanto perceperim gaudio Dens testis, te Ciceronis epistolas de Yerona 
meo nomine exemplari iussisse. " 
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Correspondenoe ; and to-day this opinion has a most able and 
learned defender. 

Dr. 0. E. Schmidt, in his paper, Die Iuind9ekr\fltiehe Uebet-- 
lie/erung der Bri^fe Cieeros an Att.^ Q- Oie.^ M. BrtUu$ in ItaUen^ 
read before the Eonigliohe Saohsisohe QesellBchaft der Wissen- 
sohaften in 1887, considers that M is the source from which nearly 
all our mss are derived ; * and in a further discussion on the 
question in '' Philologus," 1896, pp. 695-726, Die hatuUehriftUehe 
Ueherlieferung der Brirfe Ciceros an AttieuB^ while acknowledging 
that there is an Italian tradition independent of M, maintains 
that M, as an un-interpolated manuscript, must remain the basis 
of our critunsm ; while Elarl Lehmann, in his book De Ciceronh 
ad Atiicnm epietuld reeensefidin et emendandie (1892),^urges the 
claims of seyeral other mss to a position at least as important as 
M in respect of the establishment of the text. We will briefly 
mention a few of the arguments of these eminent scholars, urging 
all readers to supplement what ib here given by a study of the 
works above dted. 

* Except the Dreedensit (D) and the Guelferbytanus (0), which are deriyed from 
the Veroneniis, but not through M. Schmidt's statement of his position in the lattei 
treatise should be given in his own words (pp. 724, 725, notes) : — <' M. Rothsteia 
erklftrt aUerdings in einer Besprechung meines Buches (Wochenschrift f. Uass. Phil. 
1894, 8. 297), dass ,Iiehmann in der Hauptaache aweifelloe im Bechte ist,' denn damit, 
dass ish zugebe, dass die Lesarten von 2 [see below, p. 107], wenigstens zum Theil 
Buf den ArchetTpus des Mediceus sunickgeheo, sd die Frage der selbstandigen 
Bedeutung dieser Hdn. neben dem Mediceus entschieden. Sine selbstiindige ital. 
TertesJiberliafenmg neben M babe ich in der That niemals geleugnet. Aber die 
yllauptsache* bleibt doch die praktische Textesgestaltong. Und f ur diese ist ein 
himmelweiter Unterschied, ob ihr interpolierte, wie es Lehmann thut, oder unver- 
falschte Hdn. wie M zu Grande geiegt werden. Also: inmanchenEinielheiten 
hat Xichmann Becht, aber gerade in der Hauptsaohe nicht. .... Urn nioht 
missrentanden xu weiden, erkULre ich ausdriicklich, dass ich natiirlich W [the Wiirs- 
buig fragments ; see below, p. 112] und neben M jedes C und auch die von Lehmann 
ermittelten c [new readings of Cratander in his text], femer ZL und ZB [the Toraesi- 
anus as testified by Lambinus and Bosius; see below, p. 116] sowie die wiohtigeren 
Lesarten einer Hd. aus 2 [see below, pp. 107, 108], etwa von 0, in den kritischen 
Apparat aufgenommen winen will. Nur miissen G, c, ZL, ZB, vorsichtig ge- 
braucht werden. Auch bier miissen wir wieder das richtige Urtheil des Yictorius 
bewundera, der im Hinblick anf die Ausgabe Cratanders — die Ausgabe Lambins war 
noch nicht erschienen — folgendessagt: Miscuernnt enim iUi <se. Germani> multa, quae 
a recentioribus aceeperunt interpretibus et castigatoribus, cum eis, quae ez antique et 
probo ezemplari (W) eruernnt nulla distinotione facta, ut periculum sit, ne quorundam 
commenta et ooniecturas saepe pro sinceris et veris emendationibus capias.'* 
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Schmidt has elaborately studied M. By a oarefol examination 
of the handwritings of the different possessors of that ms,* and a 
oomparison with tlie various corrections made, he has satisfied 
himself which corrections should be attributed to each of the 
different possessors, the first of whom was Coluooio Salutato. 
To this ms Coluccio added certain notes (M'). They are of three 
kinds : — 

1. Those marked a/, which were probably derived from a 
selection of sixty letters which he had received some time before 
1383, from Broaspini, a friend of his at Yerona. The text of this 
was apparently based on the Yeronenais.t 

2. Those marked c, which Schmidt considers to be an abbrevi- 
ation of ColucciuSy though this is doubtfuL^ These he considers 
to be conjectures of Coluccio, e.g. Att. xiv. 17 a, 8 (722) liberas. 



Tu igitur M' ; above the line c Liberasti igitur — a correct altera- 
tion ; Att. ix. 2 a, 1 (356) ut honorcin quideni a se aecipere vellan 

8 

M}. Over tellem appears c nollem; afterwards this was erased, 
and ne added after ut This shows that Ooluccio recalled his 
conjecture when he found a satisfactory reading in another 
manuscript, perhaps the Yerouensis. 

3. Unmarked corrections in Ooluccio's handwriting (cp. 
Schmidt, pp. 35-7). These are the most numerous and important 
of all, inasmuch as, in addition to many other kinds of correc- 

* Sscamplet of documents nndoubtadly in the handwriting of Colucdo^ Nieeoli,and 
Bruni are found in the archiTes of Florence. Schmidt giTes epedmeni, and a f^- 
simile of a portion of M, with ooirectioDfl by all three toholaii. 

t By hit careful study of the different handwritingi, Schmidt ii able to show that 
the corrections marked al do not all come from Goluocio. Some fifteen are in the hand- 
writing of the original scribe. These extend only to Att. Tiii., which tends to show 
that they come from a ms which contained Brut, i., Q. Fr., Oct., and half of Att. 
Perii^w they are the remains of critical annotations by a Middle-Age scholar, like 
Lupus of Ferridres (Schmidt, p. 81 ; Mendelesohn, pp. t, Ti), e.g. Att Ti. 6, 2 (276), 
diJUu »in$ M>, a/ (m. I) di eUuimt, 

Golucdo's al appears somewhat more than seventy times, and in about fifty letters. 
In Q. Fr. ii. 14 (142) we find it four times. This tends to Justify the derivation of 
these oorreetions from Broaspini's excerpts. For an example cp. Brut. i. 6, 8 (867), 
Ugaio g. iinkuno M* ; ol (of Coluccio) C, Trtbonii. 

X Iiehmaim (p. 158) found the same symbol in N : op. p^ 107, below. 
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tions, several large gaps in M^ are thus filled up, e.g. Q. Fr. ii. 
11, 3 (135) omnia colligo ut fiovi scr^m aliquid ad ie: Bed ut vide$ 
res nie ipsa deficit ; Att. i. 20, 2 (26} et a y>e down to existiniassefn. 
It is quite certain that Ooluooio compared M throughout with 
another manuscripty possibly (though this is uncertain) with the 
archetype itself, the Yeronensis. Schmidt, however, warns us 
(pp. 40-41) that CSolucoio's unmarked alterations are in some oases 
conjectures, as the reading of M' is confirmed by the Dresdensis 
(D), Guelferbytanus (G), and the Wiirzburg fragments (W). 

Coluccio died in 1406, and M was bought by lus friend, 
Niccolo Niccoli. Niocoli also added corrections to the ms (M'), 
many on minute points of orthography. These are marked some- 
times } (a vet)^ sometimes -r. None of Nicooli's alterations are 
conjectures. Several give no sense, e.g. Att. i. 1, 4 (10) amicis 
for animum ; others reproduce M^, e.g. Q. Fr. i* 3, 2 (66) dolor 
M^% dohrum M'. Others are confirmed by other mss, e.g. Att. v. 
15, 3 (207) redditu ire M*, redditu iri ZL (- the Tomesianus, as 
testified by Lambinus). The mss he used were, in all probability, 
for Att. ix.-xvi.. No. 622 of the Library of the Visconti at Pavia 
(see below) ; and for Att. i.-viii., a ms belonging to Bartolomeo 
Capra, Bishop of Cremona. 

In the Catalogue of the Library of the Visconti at Pavia, 
made in 1426, three mss of Att. ore found : — 

No. 610. Ttillii Epistok ad Atticum coperte corio rabeo albicato 
Incipinnt Quam contemplationem etfiniuntur aique etiani 
rogo 

— i.e. Brut. ii. 5 fin. to the end of Att. This shows that Oratauder 
was speaking the truth when he said that he found Brut. ii. in an 
old codex.* Here we have the last few words of that book, and 

* Crttander'i words are " Hano et sequentei quinqne epUtolas ad Brutum, quod a 
Ciceromana dictione abhonere non Tidebantur, et in Yetusto codiee primum looum 
obtinerenty not handquaquam praetermittendas eziatimaTimai." This manuscript is* 
according to Gurlitt {Eandtehriftliehet und Texikritiwhu tu dc&roa FpUtufoe ad 
M, Brulum in ' Philologus/ 1896, pp. 818-840 ; op. p. 381), one of the Lorsch mss. 
No. 4 (cp. Gurlitt* s Zur UeberUe/ertwfft-Oetehiehte vcn Cieeroa ^nttnlarHm liirixvi. 
p. 618; see above, p. 98). It is a testimony to the excellence of this ms that 
Cratander does not giye any marginal notes on Brut, ii., but has apparently simply 
transcribed the ms, and that, with the exception of the transposition of leaves, the text 
of Brut. ii. is in a very good condition. 
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evidenoe that the book was lost* Schmidt thinks that this ms. 
No. 610, may have been Petrarch's copy of the Yeronensis, and 
that the Yeronensis had lost the condosion of Att. before M was 
copied from it 

No. 628. Bruii EpUtole ad Ciceronem voluminU parci coperti 
amdibm tim corio, cum eerUa Alexandri geatis. Incipit 
Cesar opio OornelHo wJutem et finitur obUtm est dei. 

This begins with Att. ix. 7 c (347). It doubtless contained to 
the end of Att. But that it was a portion of a larger collection^ 
which contained Brut, Q, Fr., Oct., Att, is proved by the fact that 
the letters are styled Bftiti epistole^ the collection being called 
after the correspondent to whom the first letter is addressed, just 
as the Epp. ad Fam. are sometimes called the Epistles to Lentulus. 

No* 857. Liber unus epistolarum ad Oicerofiem brntum in carta et 
littera notarina^ qui incipit in iextu Clodius tribm plebis 
designatuSy et finitur tertio nanas niartias 

— ^i.e. Brut. i. 1 to end of Att. viii. Schmidt thinks that perhaps 
it was a copy of part of the Yeronensis. 

When Louis XII. got possession of the Duchy of Milan, in 
1500, he carried away the contents of the Library of Pavia to 
Blois. Possibly some of these mss may yet be found in the middle 
and south of France. 

Capra's codex contained Brut., Q. Fr., and Att. i.-vii. : cp. 
the letter of Lionardo Bruni quoted by Schmidt, p. 60. Lehmann 
(p. 145) thinks that possibly this codex was the parent of the mss 
which he calls N and H (see below, pp. 107, 108). 

When Niccoli died in 1437, Lionardo Bruni obtained M. He 
also added corrections (M*) ; but they are mainly conjectures, 
though often correct ones. Even certain additions f Schmidt 

* Brut ii. and i. perbapa formed Book iz. of the coUection of Cic. ad Brutum, as 
Gurlitt has pointed out. 

t We confess to some doubt as to whether these additions do not rest on mss 
authority. However, interpolations are so frequent in Italian mss that Bruni might 
have taken these additions from a ms, and jet they might be interpolations. In one 
interesting case, as Schmidt (p. 75) points out, Bruni's correction, though adopted by 
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thinks due to oonjeotore, e.g. Att. iii. 15, 4 (73), aut oceubuissem 
honeaie. SometimeB alterations whioh Sohmidt holds to be con- 
jectures of Poggio's, are inserted in Bruni's handwriting, e.g. the 
addition of summam medicum in Att. xt. 1, 1 (730). 

On Bruui's death, in 1444, Donate Acoiainoli obtained M, 
and added a few insignificant notes. The (Jreek in the text 
of M is the usual mechanically-copied uncial Ghreek of a scribe 
who was ignorant of the language ; but in the margin the 
Ghreek words are generally written over again in minuscules, with 
a Latin translation superscribed. This was done by Manuel 
Chrysoloras. 

A very interesting ms is that whioh was copied by Poggio in 
1408. It is now at Berlin, but previously belonged to the 
Hamilton Library (H-B). According to Schmidt, it is a copy of 
M, and represents that codez in the condition in which it was left 
by Goluccio. None of the corrections of Niccoli or Bruni appears, 
except in the mai^^ and by another hand. It has the large lacuna 
in Att. i. 18-19 ; but the conclusion of Att. xvi. is found. Possibly 
Poggio obtained this conclusion from Nos. 610, 622, of the 
Pavia Library, or from copies of these mss. The passage omitted 
in Att. i., which first appears in a Paris ms of 1415, was probably 
derived from Capra's ms (cp. p. 104).* 

The Dresdensis (D) was, Schmidt tliinks (pp. 97-105), probably 
derived from Petrarch's copy of the Yeronensis, and the 
Ghielferbytanus (Q) from the Yeronensis itself. 

On the whole, Schmidt (p. 105) sums up his results as 
follows : — The whole collection which appears in M originally fell 
into three groups — 

1. Brut. ix. (= ii. + i.) + Q. Fr. + Oct. 

2. Att. i.-Tiii. 

3. Att. ix.-xvi. 



all editors, is probably wrong, Att. i. 14, 5 (20) Sie tibi Caio ro$tra 4ulvolat : eonvinwn 
(M^ eommultieiitm M*) Fiwui eotuuH mirijtcum faeit, ti id est eonvieium (M* ; eommuU 
titan M^) vox pima gravittUit^ &c. Schmidt thinks that perhaps commuleimin (from 
eomtnvleo) was a colloquial word for a ' thrashing,* and should be read here. 

^ Yet the lacuna does not appear in Lehmann's £ (see below, p. 107), which is 
probably older than M or H-B. 
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3 appears in Favia ms No. 622 ; 1 »- 2 in Capra's ; 1 + 2 + 3 in 
Petrarch's copy from the YeronensiSy which probably consisted of 
three separate mss. 1 seems to appear in the Lorsch ms No. 4, 
referred to above, p. 98. Goluccio used the Yeronensis in his 
corrections. From M in this state H-B was copied. Nioooli 
used Capra's and the Favia mss. Tlie propagation of Italian mss 
began after Goluocio's death. They fall into two classes — 

1^ Those in which the text of Foggio's copy (H-B) is further 
developed by conjecture, e.g. Med. 49, 19 ; Balliolensis ; Helm- 
stadtiensis ; and the ed. Bomana.* 

2^. Those whose text has been influenced by the mss used by 
Niccoli, as well as by conjecture, e.g. the Bavenna ms, Jensen's ed., 
Malaspina's Ant. and F.f 

2. 

We thus see that M has been most thoroughly examined. 
But what if there are other mss extant demonstrably independent 
of M P This is what Lehmann had already maintained ; and in 
the WocheMchrift fur KlassUe/te Philologies 1887 and 1890, he gave 
some indications of the grounds he had for this view. But the 
full and wide-reaching importance of his discoveries was not 
properly appreciated until he published, in 1892, his arguments 
in full in a most important work, De Oiceronis ad Atticwn epistulis 
recenseiuU% et emendandii. 

He claimed to have discovered seven mss independent of M, 
via.: — 

£ « Cod. Ambrosianus (or rather it should be styled Excerpts 
Ambrosijuia) £ 14, of the fourteenth century, containing, 
among other works of Cicero, about two-fifths of the Epp. ad 
Q. Fr. and Att., arranged in ten books, with Brut. i. as an 
eleventh. 

N s Cod. ex abhatia Florentine, now in the Laorentian Library, 
n. 49. It belongs to the end of the fourteenth or beginning of 
the fifteenth century, and contains Brut, i., Q. Fr., Att. i.-Tii. 
21, 1 {ccnquititoru). It is carelessly written, but free from 
serious conjectures. 

• Add, perhaps, Horl. 2491 : cp. Hermathina, Tiii. (1891), p. 359. 
t These mu belong, according to Lehmann, to the S class (see below, p. 110). So 
also the BaTenna ms, of which there is a collation in Boot's second edition. 
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H B Codex Londianus in the Landi-Fasserini Library at Piacenza, 
n. 8, of same date as N, oontains Brat, i., Q. Pr., Oct., 
Att. i.-Tiii. 22, 2, Caesar's £p. to Cicero, Att. x. 8i (385). 
There are many omissions of considerable length, e.g. Att. ii. 
3, 2 (29) Feneitrarum . . . § 3 «n libro tertio. [Mr. A. C. 
Clark, of Queen's College, Oxford, in The CloiHcal Review 
(1896), pp. 321-3, has drawn attention to a Paris ms (Nouv. 
Ponds. 16. 248) which he has proved to be closely connected 
with H, and to be a better specimen of the tradition represented 
by that ms. He thinks that a close relationship exists between 
this ms, N, H, and E, and that a careful study of it will go 
far to establish the family history and alliances of the S 
family.] 

Lehmann (p. 145) thinks that N and H are deriTed from 
the Pistoia ms, which Capra discovered, or else from a very 
similar ms. 

= Codex Taurinensis i. t. 34, in the University Library at Turin, 
belongs to the fifteenth century, and contains Brut, i., 
Q. Fr., Oct., Att. i.-xvL It is corrected and corrupted by 
many hands. We trust that the recent fire has not consumed 
it. 

P « Cod. Parisinus, in the BibliothSque Nationale 8536, belongs to 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, and contains Q. Fr., 
Att. L-xvi., Brut, i., Oct., in this order. 

R « Codex Parisinus 8538, written in 1419, contains Brut. L, Q. 
Fr., Oct., Att. i.-xvi. It is a brother of P. It is carelessly 
written. 

P and B are closely related to one another, and are full 
of interpolations which were probably written on the margin 
of their parent (^). 

8 « Cod. Urbinas 322, in the Vatican Library, belongs to the 
fifteenth century, and contains Brut, i., Q. Fr., Oct., Att. 
i.— xvi. 

None of these mss has the great laouna which M has in 
Att. i. ; and such as have Att. xvi. contain the concluding 
passage (16, 8 to end), which M omits. 

The following list of readings found in these mss, but omitted 
in M, will show that they are independent of M ; for the view 
that the archetype of these mss was a copy from M, and that 
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these readings are oonjeoturee and interpolations, cannot be 
aooepted without yerj clear and definite proof. (In the subjoined 
list it is to be understood that M omits the whole reading given 
in each case, unless the exact portion which M omits is stated in 
brackets) : — 

inugne EN. 

ante ENHG (C « Cratander's margin). 

me EH. 

cum brnndisii essem NOFZl (Zl » the Tome- 

BianuB, as testified by Lambinus). 
mode tibi NOP (wn, tibi Ms), 
idibus OPZl. 

ego ipsa EHNOUFs (om. ipsa M). 
in modum HNORPs. 
interim ENOP. 

in magna EHCNOP {am. in M). 
dies NOHW (W - Witrzburg fragments), 
triduum NCO. 

iUa ultum EP, ilia ultima C. 
quae tua coniectura EHNOHPs {pm. tua 

M). 
scio KOPCZl. 
djonisio RZb (Zb s Tomesianas as testified by 

Bosius). 
Domitius EHOEPs. 
malleOC. 

Sed Tereor ne minorem ri/x^v ORPC Ant F. 
idem OC. 

nihil gererem OPZlZb. 
Dolabella quibus verbis secum egissem ezposuit : 

commodum enim egeram diUgentissimequae 

ORP. 
egerit OBZl. 
si quid erit EOECZb. 
ad Ligarianam ORPCZb. 
peramice ECOR (om. per- M), 
accepi nati ORZlb accepi, nacti P (om. nati 

M). 
antequam ORPC {om, quam Ms). 
reliqua RCZb. 
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zri. 6, 


3 (776), 
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It would lead us too far to follow Lehmann into the oautious, 
elaborate, and oonvinoing reasoning by which he fixes his * stemma 
oodioum/ He finds that it stands as follows : — 
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The mss represented by X, Y, and by the Greek letters 
QSn^A are not extant, but are postulated by the nature of 
the extant oodioes. 

That one of the mss used by Cratander in the eetabUshment 
of his text was a German ms of the Lorsch library Lehmann 
(pp. 127 ff.) considers almost certain, for — 1^ Cratander says he 
obtained mss from Job. Sichardt. 2^. Beatus Bhenanus was in 
correspondence with Sichardt, and obtained through him other mss 
from the Lorsch library, and one of Gic. ad Att. 3^. In an extant 
catalogue of that library there is an entry which must refer to a 
collection of the Epp. ad Att. (without Brut, i., Q. Fr., Oct.) 
See above, p. 98, note. 4°. Another entry in that catalogue is 
CieeroniM ^nsMantm Ubr. iiii, in uno codiee^ which Gurlitt 
accurately considers to be a volume containing Brut. ii. i., Q. Fr., 
Oct., and which possibly formed the source from which Cratander 
obtained Brut. ii. (cp. No. 610 of the Pavia library referred to 
above, p. 104). 

Lehmann thinks that A has not any exceptional value, and is 
not to be rated above 2. He is of opinion that the discrimination 
of the different handwritings of M is too delicate a work to admit 
of the attainment of perfectly solid results; and he thinks that it is 
quite uncertain what weight should be attached to the readings in M 
which come from any other hand except the first. For we cannot 
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be Bnre whether thoee readings oame from mss, and even if they did, 
whether the value of thoee msB was not impaired by the preseuoe 
in them of conjectures. He proves, by a treatment at once 
oarefnl and exhaustive (pp. 163*173), that Petrarch's copy of 
the Yeronensis belongs to the S class ; and, with praiseworthy 
caution, he refuses to speculate on the nature of the Yeronensis. 
Further, Lehmann specially enters a caveat (p. 160) against the 
supposition that H-B (cp. p. 106, above) is the parent of all the 
mss which depend on M. It is very unlikely, lie contends, that 
Poggio should have made such alterations as vi. 1, 25 (252), haec 
ego H-B, hoc ego M ; z. 10, 4 (382), mUU tuae H-B, ftiae wibi M ; 
XV. 27, 1 [764), persequitur 'K-Bj prosequitur M; and these happen 
to be found in 2, a class which also exhibits such readings as — 

yi. 2, 5 (256), inambulabam (inambulando M). 

vii. 13b, 3 (308), tna coniectura {om. taa H). 

riii. 7, 1 (338), Domitius (om. M). 

xiii. 29,2(605), noli (nil H). 

xvi. 2, 6 (772), domo mittito (dum omittito M). 

which are also found in U-B. Schmidt (Brief wechsel, p. 445), 
indeed, supposes that these are conjectures of Poggio's; and 
that 2 was a ms ' contaminated ' of Petrarch's copy of Die 
Yeronensis and of H-B. This is a contention which, if proved, 
would save in a measure Schmidt's views as to M; but he 
must adduce proof of a cogent and detailed nature before assent 
can be given to it ; and, above all, a definite agreement must 
be arrived at as to the age of £. Lehmann (p. 135), who has 
carefully studied it, is of opinion that it is the oldest of the 
descendants of Q which we possess, and, accordingly, older 
than M. 

On the whole, as matters stand at present, the views of 
Lehmann on the essential point, that a large class of mss exists 
which is independent of M, and that M is not to be taken as the 
principal basis of the criticism of the Epistles to Atticus, appear 
to us well founded. We had hoped that that eminent scholar 
would have been able to give us a complete critical edition of the 
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Epistles to Attious;* but that hope has been frustrated by his 
untimely death, which has carried away his genius and all the 
records of his vast labours. 

There are three other manuscripts mentioned in Lehmann's 
stemma (given above, p. 110) which are now unfortunately lost, 
but to which careful attention must be paid, viz. : — (1) the 
WSruburg fragments (W) ; (2) the manuscript which Cratander 
used in making his edition (1628) ; (3) the Tomeaianus (Z). 

W. 

(1) The Wurzburg fragments are four in number, consisting 
of two leaves each, via. : — 

(a) Att. tL 1, 17 (ipsa) to vi. 2, 2 (venisset) ; 

and vi. 3, 4 (doleo) to vi. 4, 1 (ex). 

{h) X. 11, 1 ([scrijbis) to X. 15, 4 (his in). 

(c) xi. 4, 1 (Hie tua) to xL 6, 2 (adimi). 

(<Q xi. 7, 4 (tamen) to xi. 12, 1 (dixerat).t 

There are also a few short passages of five lines each from xv., 
viz. from 2. 4: 4. 1 : 16: 18. 1, 2. The manuscript of which 
these fragments survive belongs to the eleventh or twelftti 
century, and is thus the oldest manuscript of which we know. 
As it further seems to be free from interpolations, it must be 
regarded as of the highest importance. It was broken up about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, and was used to bind account- 
books belonging to a monastery near Wtirzburg. 



* We are unable to aasent to Schmidt's Tiew (Briefwechiel, pp. 438-441) that, as 
the 2 class has been discoyered, no further account need be taken of the Tomesianus, 
as it is, in Schmidt's opinion, just on a par with 2. This arbitrary and unsatisfactory 
theory has been rightly rejected by Gurlitt in Bursian's Jahresbericht, Ixxziy., p. 108. 

In Strmmthina viii. (1893), pp. 368 ff., we haxe written a few notes on the mss of 
the Epp. ad Att. which are in the Britidi Museum. They have been further 
discussed by Mr. Samuel Ball Platner in the American Journal of Philology, zx. 
(N. 3), pp. 292-815. 

t {a) and (d) hare been discussed by Spengel in 0$lehrU Anu%g€ der K, hayeriteher 
Academuj 1846, pp. 926 ff. 916 ff. ; (&) by Sehepss in Blatt§r fur doi hayerUcke 
OifmnatuUtthuiwesert, xz., p. 7 ; (e) by Halm in J^heinitehst Mumm, 1868, p. 406. 
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0. Orat. 

(2) Oratander prepared his edition (1528) with conaiderable 
oaxe. He Bays in his Prefaoe : — 

Imprimis usub sum codidbns hand mediocriter yetustis : quorum 
alii haad non panris impendiis neque vulgari peregrinatione 
eonquiriti : alii rero amicorum beneflcio tam in me quam in omnes 
eloquentiae studiosos perquam oiBcioso exhibiti sunt: inter quos 
non paucos neque poenitendos nobis communicayit lo. Sichardus, 
Tetemm monumentorom conservator diligentissimus. ITnde factum 
est ut coeptum negooiumy prindpio <lifflfti11iwnini^ paulo minori 
negocio eonfecerim: quod libenter et ingenue et &temur et 
cognosdmusy amidsque acceptom f erimus : multas enim inde mendas 
sustulimns quae priores aeditiones occuparant : atque id ante omnia 
in epistolis ad Atticum. Attamen ncubi forte propter mendarom 
diversitatem elidendae sententiae difficultas suboriebatur, reliquimus 
turn ibi eos locos, praefizis litorarum formis, ngni vice, lectori 
acutoriB iudicii ezcutiendos et conieotura colligendos. 

Now it is well asoertained that Cratander used as the basis of his 
reeendon the seeond edition of Asoensius (A'), which itself rests 
on the first edition (A^), and it again on the Boman edition (Bom.) 
and Jensen's edition* (IX both of 1470. But Cratander introduced 
many new readings into his text (Orat), and many others into 
the margin (C). It depends on what view one takes as to the 
carefulness or carelessness which Cratander displayed in making 
his edition as to the value to be asdgned to these readings. We 
incline to the belief that he displayed great care, and that his new 
readings in the text (Crat) and marginal notes (C) are for the 
most part deriyed from manuscripts — an opinion which is confirmed 
when we find both Crat and C agreeing with W or with Z (the 
Tomedanus). That (2rat and C are closely connected with these 
two msSy and differ from the Italian codices (2A), may be proved 
from examples of cases in which these Italian codices have lost 
words which are found in C or Crat or W or Z ; and it is very 



* Jensen's edition was based on a codex independent of M, as was long ago seen by 
Wesenbezf : cp. Lelunann i># •pp. •d Att. r$ein9imlitf p. 49. 
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diffioalt to believe that these words are to be regarded generally as 
interpolations.* 

The following is a list of the principal examples : — 



ii. 25, 


. 1 (52), 


non quo faceret Cis. 


▼.20 


, 10 (228), 


honestum Crat Zb. 


ix. 16, 


, 5(373), 


curasti Crat Zb. 


X. 11 


, 3(396), 


tempora sunt at W Crat Zb. 


H, 


, 5(396), 


iocatas Crat, codices Bosii : locatuB W. 


xi. 5, 


, 1(416), 


subita re quad CW : subi M. 


7 


, 5(420), 


esse W Crat. 


8, 


, 1(422), 


est W Crat. 


12, 


> 1(427), 


me W Crat. 


ziL21 


, 2(557), 


aliquid Crat Zb. 


22, 


, 3(558), 


et cor Tclim Crat Zb. 


35, 


, 2(577), 


a te Crat Zb. 


xm. 6, 


4 (617), 


coniunctissimoB Crat, codices Bosii. 


45, 


, 3(662), 


nee mehercule nostri studiosiorem, Crat Zb. 


46 


► 3(663), 


Cluyi (o Vestorinm negligentem) liberam 
cretionem Crat Zb. 


47 


(664), 


auris nnntius eztemplo instituta CZ. 


52, 


, 1(679), 


Yultum Crat Z. 


ziv. 20, 


. 5(727), 


Antoni Crat Zb. 


xri. 1, 


1 (769), 


Fostridie CZ. 


3, 


, 6(773), 


absentem Crat Zb. 


8, 


1 (797), 


a Capua Crat Zb. 



Ghirlitt {HandschriftlichH Ufid Textkritiaches zu Ciceros EpistuloBt 
ad M. Brutum in ' Philologus,' 1896, pp. 318-340) has admirably 
shown, in the case of the Epistles to Brutus, that Gratander 
carefully corrected A.* by the help of the Lorsch ms, No. 4 
(see above, p. 98, note), and that Crat truly represents that 
manuscript. He thinks that Gratander used no other mss than 



«Thif Menif be the view of Dr. 0. E. Schmidt (Die fumdtehrifUiche 
UOtrHtffrunff der Brief e Ciceros an AUieiu)' in ' Philologus,' 1896, pp. 695-726; 
bat he acknoirledgee that here and there Cratander may have obtained true readings 
from W, e.g. ziii. 46, 3 (663). (We are conTinoed nov that the arguments which we 
adduced on that passage in fayour of the words being genuine ought to baye kept us 
from bracketing them: see, too, Roby* Rtnnan Frivate Law i. 397 ff.) T^litnanii 
(cp, eU.f p. 127) thinks it doubtful whether Gratander used W. 
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the Lorsch niBSy which he got from Siohardt,* in preparing the 
text of Fam. zi.^xvi. as well aa the Epistles to Atticus, to 
QuintuB, and to' Brutus : op. pp. 328, 329. 

Z. 

(3) The Tomesianus (Z) — so called from lo. Tomesius or 
De Toumes, a Lyons printer who died in 1564 — is known from 
the notes of TumebuSy LambinuSi and Bosius. The ms contained 
only the Epistles to Attious, but these Epistles complete, without 
the gap in Att. i. or the lacuna at the end of zvi. What we learn 
of this ms from specific references of Tumebus and Lambinus 
may be thoroughly trusted. (See Mr. A. 0. Olark, Anecdota 
Pwimemia ad libroB epUttUarum ad Atticum TomaeBianum et 
CrtiseUinum, in ' Philologus,' 1901, pp. 195-216 : aud The 
FietUhm ManuBcripU of Botiw^ in The Classical Beview, 1895, 
pp. 241-247.) Less certain are the references of Lambinus to 
a V. c. (vetus codex) though it is probable that the r. c. is in 
many cases the Tomesianus. Though Bosius pretended to have 
discovered two codices which he styled Orusellinus and Decurtatus 
(codices which never existed), and is justly stigmatised as 
' mendacissimus ' (Lehmann, p. 104), yet Mr. Clark {op. eit.^ 
p. 198) and Lehmann (p. 112) have shown, especially Mr. Clark« 
that in what Bosius stated as having come from the Tomesianus 
his word may be fully trusted ; and further that he and Lambinus 
have between them brought forward nearly all the important 
readings of Z. In some places it agrees with W as against the 
Italian codices (2A),t and in many places it and Crat and G have 
a fuller reading than those codices. See the examples given 
above, p. 1144 

Accordingly these three manuscripts, W, Orat C, Z, all belong 
to a Germanic or Gallic family which is iudependent of the Italian 
tradition. See Lehmann's stemma given above, p. 110. 

* See alao Lehmann, op. eit., p. 128 ff., for tome account of the mss which Sichaidt 
obtained from the Lorsch library. 

t For example, tL 8, 6 (264) praefecti WZ profecto 3A Crat : xi. 10, 2 (425) 
Italia CWZ alia 2A. See alao z. 11, 3, 5 (396), aboTO. 

{ Dr. 0. £. Schmidt {op. eit., pp. 710-719) conndera that Z was a manuacript 
which contained many conjectures and interpolations of the Italian family, and that it 
is accordingly of little Talue ; but we are unable to feel convinced by his arguments. 
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ThB CoMXSMTAKIOLUlt PETinOHlS. 

The hroehure on the duties of a candidate for tiie consnlahip, nanally 
styled the De petitioM Camulatui LihsTf is not so called by any writer 
before the date of the mss in which it is preserred. The author of the 
Essay himself seems to have wished it to be known by the title Commen' 
tariolum PHitionts (by which name we shall therefore designate it), and 
to have hoped that his work, though primarily intended for the guidance 
of one particular candidate, would be regarded as a compact and conyenient 
handbook of electioneering tactics by future aspirants to office in Borne. 
It takes the form of a letter. In no ms has it an inscription inconsistent 
with the character of a letter ; the epigraph of perhaps the best ms, the 
Codex Erfurtenm (F) — see above, p, 98— is Q. If. Fratri 8.D. ; that of 
the Harleian ms (H) is Quintui M,Jr. $al, die. The Italian mss collated 
by Lagomarsini, and the Paruini of Voss, are (with perhaps unnecessary 
warmth) designated as a sterqmlinium by Buchcler. One of these 
unsavoury mss (L 38 of Lagomarsini) strangely ascribes the authorship 
to the great Marcus, and makes the treatise a letter to his brother Quintus : 
other Lngomarsinian mss take the ordinary view, and ascribe the letter to 
Quintus ; while one (L 117) has this inscription : — Le petitions Cotuulatus 
ad Q. ant M, Ciceroneni Fratrem, Quod optuefdum pare If. Cieeroniej 
pare Qtiinti esee volunt Fhraeie autem et ratio QuinU adiudieanty nam 
eolue Ifarcue eonetdatum geeeit. At euiueeunque eet poenitendum eerte non 
eety et quia orationis ealtem paraenetieae fortnam kahet, caeterie appoeuimue. 
Another of these Lagomarsinian mss (No. 50), which was used by 
Lambinus, appears to be of exceptional excellence, and deserves careful 
attention. 

That the Commentariolum was a letter written by Quintus to his 
brother Marcus during his candidattnre for the consulship is the verdict 
of every editor from Valerius Falermus to Biicheler. But Eussner not 
only refuses it the name of a letter, but holds that it is a eento from 
certain works of Ciceroi compiled by some learned man, much given to 
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logical dlTinon, but quite dertitate of grace or force of style, who, on 
account of his accurate familiarity with the details of the period of 
Cicero's candidature, and by reason of his considerable acquaintance with 
the style of the Ciceronian age, must be held to haye flourished about 
the end of that period.* 

One cannot but agree, to some extent, with Eussner's yiew as to the 
lack of literary merit in the hroekwre. It derives its interest neither from 
grace of style nor from its matter and contents. It owes its interest 
chiefly, if not altogether, to one circumstance — ^the very circumstance on 
which Eussner grounds his yiew. It is this. The C(m^m$ntar%olum has 
two or three vigorous attacks on the competitors of Cicero, clothed 
(notably in one instance) in powerful and original phrase. These re- 
appear almost word for word in the fragments of Marcus Cicero's Oratio 
in Toga Candida preserved in the Commentary of Asconius. To account 
for this phenomenon only two theories are possible (for the coincidence 
cannot be accidental) : either (I) IL Cicero borrowed from the author of 
the CommentarioluMf or (2) the author of the CommitUariolum borrowed 
from If. Cicero. The latter is the opinion of Eussner, who fancies that 
he can detect in the CommdtUariolum plagiarisms not only from the Oratio 
fis T(fga Candida^ but from the pro Planeio^ \hepro Murenaj and the flrst 
letter of Marcus to his brother Quintus on the Duties of a Provincial 
Governor (Q. Fr. i. 1, £p. 30). As the speech pro Planeio was written 
▲. u. G. 700 (b. c. 54), the Commmiariolum must, on this hypothesis, be 
posterior to tiie consulship of Cicero by about ten years. The theory is, of 
course, at the very outset, confronted by the difficulty (which Eussner does 
not attempt to meet) that it represents the author of the Comtnentariolutn 
as keeping up an elaborate parade of ignorance, and carefully concealing 
his knowledge of the issue of the contest and other such matters, of which 
knowledge not a vestige appears in the Commentariolttm. For instance, 
the author speaks of Catiline, not Antonius, as Cicero's most formidable 
opponent. Now, surely, the compiler postulated by Eussner would not 
thus have neglected the chances of the ultimately successful candidate, 
and in so doing depreciated his counsel by betraying his want of political 
foresight ; the more especially as he might have estimated never so highly 
the chances of Antonius' success without at all betraying his knowledge 
of the issue. When the author of the Commmtariolwn speaks of Catiline 
as Cicero's most formidable opponent, surely the natural inference is that 
the tract was written in the beginning of the year 690 (b. c. 64), when 

* " Qui, cum et earum rerum, quae Gieerone petente consuUtum agebantur, admo- 
dum f^narus sit, et ab eo, qui ilia aetate Tigebat, sermone non alienus eue videatur, 
tempore ab ipsa Ciceronis aetate proximo floruisse putandus ett."— ^uisN^r , p. 22. 
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Catilme's prospects actually did look bright, or at least before the month 
of June, when his excesses had begun to sweU the ranks of Antoniua' 
supporters ; unless Eussner is prepared to maintain that his compiler of 
set purpose introduced statements falsified by the issue, so as to conceal 
the posterior origin of the hroehwn and to impart to it the appearance of 
haying been the work of Quintus, under whose name he wished to 
recommend to posterity his own Essay. But it will not be necessary to 
apply such tests to demonstrate the unsoundness of Eusaner's theory, if 
it can be shown that he has altogether failed to establish any such 
coincidences between the Comwimtariolum and any work of Cicero (save 
the Orittio in Toga Candida)^ except merely fortuitous coincidences in 
words, such as might exist between any two works of the same period. 

Before, therefore, any examination is made of these supposed plagiarisms 
from the pro Planeio^ pro MureiM^ and the first letter to Quintus, a brief 
notice may be taken of the poritive arguments for the authorship of 
Quintus, and of Eussner's objections against the same. 

The Cofnmmtariolum cannot have been written before 690 (64), as 
Biicheler has shown, because, of the six candidates mentioned by Asconius 
as competing with Cicero, only two are deemed worthy of consideration. 
Now, we know from Att. i. 1 (10), that in July, 689 (65), it was not 
certain even who would come to the poll ; so that we must allow 
some time for the waxing and waning of the candidature of four other 
competitors. Moreover, the verdict in the trial of Catiline, which 
took place probably about November of 689 (65), is spoken of as not 
a very recent event. The date of the Essay, therefore, cannot have 
been earlier than the beginning of 690 (64). But it must have been 
written before June, 690 (64), for Catiline's chances are preferred to 
those of Antonius; but we know that about June the supporters of 
Catiline began signally to fall away. Therefore the date of the Essay 
may be placed in the beginning of 690 (64). The positive arguments, 
then, for the authorship of Quintus are these : 

(1). At this period Quintus would have had abundant leisure for the 
composition of his Essay, for he had just laid down his aedileship. And 
now, too, the treatise would have been particularly well timed, if looked 
on in the proper light, namely, as an attempt to point out the tactics of a 
really able canvass, which, however, should in nowise confiict with the 
law ; for the five years immediately preceding the candidature of Cicero 
were singularly fertile in laws regulating the procedure at elections, and 
in prosecutions for infringement of the same. Now, the Commentariolum 
preaches a rigorous purism in keeping within the letter of the law : for 
instance, fwrnmclaUres are not recommended, as they were forbidden by a 
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recenty but uiiiTenallj neglected, enactment.* QointoB, therefore, might 
have conferred on his brother a really solid benefit in mastering the recent 
legislation on the subject of ambitiOf and pointing out how far he conld 
avail himself of the arts of electioneering without coming into collision 
with the law. This task would hare demanded the leisure which Quintus 
had and Marcus lacked. 

(2). This Essay is a libettut i9agogieu9 on tiie model of the treatise 
in which Yarro had recently, 684 (70), given instructions to Pompey 
how to hold a senate as Consul. We are told by Gellius (ziv. 7) that 
this treatise was afterwards lost, and that Yarro subsequently treated 
the same subject in a letter to Oppiamis. May not the Cimm$9Uarimn 
iiogogicHm of Yarro have suggested to Quintus his Camm$ntarMiim 
p0Uiumi9^ and may not the form chosen by Quintus have suggested to 
Yarro, in the second edition, the idea of throwing his tractate into the 
shape of a letter ? 

(3). From Q. Fr. iii. 1, 2S (148) we may infer that Quintus was 
familiar with the precepts of Epicharmus. Now, in Comm. 39 we have 
the words quamahrem ^wixapfunov illud Uneio *nervoi aiqu$ artui eue 
iopimUtM non temeri eredere* — a maxim afterwards quoted by Marcus 
(Att. i. 19, 8, Ep. 25) in its Greek and metrical form, 

pa^ K«i Ii4tuma* ^irrtir* ipB^a ravra rap ^p§vmp. 

(4). In Att. ii. 3, 3 (29) Cicero says to Atticus, 'dco^paarov ircpl 
^iXorifiiac after mihi de libris Quinti fratris ' : Quintus, therefore, had in 
his library a work which may have suggested to him the treatise, or at 
least aided him materially in its execution. 

(5). The whole letter of Marcus to Quintus on the subject of the 
Duties of a Provincial Ooveruor (Q. Fr. i. 1, Ep. 80) reads as a 
companion essay to the dmmmtanolum ; it is a practical expression of 
the degree to which Marcus appreciated the sympathy of his brother at a 
critical time ; and probably would never have been written but for the 
Commentariolum, with which it about coincides in length. Moreover, it 
contains many expressions which seem directly to refer to the Essay of 
Quintus : for instance. Quod ft tU ampliuimum nomen oofueqwremwr untu 
praeier ceteroi adiuviiti (Q. Fr. i. 1, 43) ; and again, iddreo ei tua 
hmgmima guaque epittula maxims delectar, et ipM in teribendo ium iospe 

* Lange, RSm, AU. ii.' 666. It was potsiblj a claiue in the law of Aorelius Ck>tta, 
684 (b. C. 70). Kai wifi^v ypttpirfs htmt roit ira^Mr)ry/AAovtf-« ttt ^xV ^POfutTo\6yoi 
ft^ Topm^t, x'^<*^X^<(^ (trihunatum milUum) fitrtitp ii6»9s lirtlBtTo ry r^MV* — ^Plut. 
Cat Min. ch. 8. 
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Ungior {iM. 45). To this be it added, that wa leam from the letten of 
MaicQS to Qnintas jpofftm, that Marcos habitaallj in all important aiXaira 
sought from his younger brother and gratefnllj acknowledged such 
practioal counsels as form the staple of the Cimmmtariohm. Other 
arguments which might be adduced as positive oTidence for the author* 
ship of Quintus will more fitly fall under the answers to Eussner's 
objections against the same, which we now proceed to consider. 

(1). The first objection of Eussner to the belief in Quintus's author- 
ship iS| that the author of the Cimm/mUarioluM begins not with the 
very beginning of Cicero's petitiOy iu the middle of July, 689 (65), when 
Cicero preniandi inttium facers eo^itar'at in eampo comititi trtbunieii$ 
(Att. i 1, 1, Ep. 10), but at a considerably later period, when his only 
formidable rivids were Antonius and Catiline. Now, this circumstance 
seems to point unmistakably to an inference directly contrary to that 
which Eussner draws. Surely the compiler postulated by Eussner would 
have begun from the very beginning, and thus given artistic completeness 
to his Essay ; Quintus, on the other hand, writing in the beginning 
of 690 (64), omits the past, for which counsel is now unavailing, 
and addresses himself to the task of advising his brother under the 
circumstances which actually surround him. 

(2). Again, Eussner argues that Quintus, who had held no office 
but aedileship, must have been quite unqualified to instruct his brother, 
who had already distinguished himself as praetor, quaestor, and curule 
aedile. The coincidences between the Oratio in Toga Candida and the 
ComiiMntorfoZttm— coincidences which we fully admit — would, in the 
mind of Eussner, show Marcus in the light of a base plagiarist, if 
Quintus were the author ; ' fac ' (says Eussner) * tarn humilis atque abiecti 
animifuisse Marcum hominem eloquentissimum, ut quod ipsi emendandum 
esset commendatum fratris opusculum expiloret.' But this is on utterly 
false point of view on the part of Eussner. The letter was written by 
Quintus in order to bring together under the view of his brother, and in 
an organized shape, maxims of procedure which were, no doubt, familiar 
to him, but which it might be convenient to have by him reduced to a 
system, non ut aliquid ex m novi oddtscerM^ $ed ut ea quae in re diepersa 
atque infinita viderentur eese^ ratione et di%trihutione Bvh uno aepectu 
ptmerentur (Comm. 1). This Quintus had abundant leisure to do, having 
just laid down his aedileship ; haee sunt quae putavi non meliue eeire me 
quam te^ eedfaeiliue hie tuie occupatienihue coUigere unum in loeum poese et 
ad tepereeripta mittere {Comm. 58). Marcus was at liberty to use (as he 
did in his Oratio in Toga Candida) some vigorous expressions taken from 
his brother's^ letter in denunciation of his rivals, as much as he was at 
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liberty to act on the practical precepts therein enjoined ; nor is he open 
to the charge of undue appropriation in the one case more than in the 
other. Nay, more ; suppose it to be granted for a moment that it would 
have been a dishonest act to hare made use in his speech of these 
expressions found in his brother's letter, not even so would the character 
of Marcus suffer, for we learn from Ctrnm. 68* that Quintus submitted 
his work to the criticism of Marcus, requesting him to curtail, enlarge, 
and modify it as he thought fit, and hinting that if it met with his 
brother's approTal, he mig^t publish it as a guide to future candidates, 
though an incomplete one (he owns), as having primary reference only 
to Marcus and his election. These expressions, then, in which the 
Oratio in Toga Candida and the dmmentariohim coincide, may hate 
been inurUd hy Mareuif in accordance with his brother's request.f 

As to the unfitness of Quintus to offer counsel to Marcus, we need 
only observe that such unfitness was not felt by Marcus. He says 
afterwards of Quintus, %a amplimmum nomen eons$fueremur unu$ prosier 
eeUro9 aditmsii (Q. Fr. L 1, 43, Ep. 30); and in the same letter, quid 
enim ei praeeipiam quern ego in hoc praesertim genere inteUegam prudmtia 
ntn e9U inferiorem quam mtf, uiu vero etiam euperiorem f (Q. Fr. i. 1, 18). 
Moreover, all the letters of Marcus to Quintus afford everywhere proofs 
that Marcus sought and found a valuable counsellor in Quintus in all the 
most important of his affairs, and fully appreciated his worth as an 
adviser. Nor did Marcus despise his brother's literary gifts ,- afterwards, 
in speaking of a poem, probably th^ Aunalei referred to above, which 
Quintus submitted to him, just as he submitted the Commentariolum^ for 
correction and revision, the prince of stylists did not think it humiliating 
to say, WM uUa mehereule ironia hquor ; tibi iitiue generii in $erihendo 



* QuM$ UmiUi ita tunt $eripta ut mm ad omnii qui J^onaret petmttt ted ad U proprie 
it ad hone pHitum$m twtm tnUantf (afnm tUf ti quid muiandum eta ridebitur aut 
ommno toUiHdum aut ti quid erit praettritum velim hoe mihi dieat. From these vords 
Tydemtn argiuM that Quintus cannot haye been at Borne when he wrote the OommtH' 
tariolum, as in that case he would in a personal interview have asked his brother to 
criticise his Easay, instead of embodying the request in the Essay itself. Bucheler 
dnws the opposite inference because Quintus writes velim hoe mihi dieat instead of 
relim hoe mihi tcrUat, Tydeman is probably right ; dicere is used constantly for a 
communication made by letter. Eussaer sees in the absence of date and address an 
argument for the fictitious chaiaoter of the letter. So Sergeant Buafuz maintained 
that it was a circumstance * in itself suspicious ' that the second communication of 
Mr. Pickwick to Mrs. Bardell bore no date. There is not any date to Q Fr. i. 1 (80). 

t So afterwards Quintus requests his brother to correct and edit his AnnaUt, 
Q. fratir me rogat ut Atmalit tuot emmdem et edam (Alt. ii. 16, 4, Ep. 43). Maroxis 
readily complied with his brother's request. 
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priorei part is trthuo qaam mihi (Q. Fr. iii. 4, 4, Ep. 152). In trath, 
that it would be undignified in the great and distingaished Marcus to aak 
or accept literary aid from the humble Quintus, is a point of yiew for 
more likely to occur to a modem ioeant than to an ancient Boman, 
ospccially such a Boman as the gentle, refined, and high-minded 
M. Cicero.* 

(3). The CommetUariolum is, accordiug to Eussner, below the style of 
Qnintu^y as described by his brother, and unlike the four letters from 
Quintus found in the correspondence of Cicero, Pam. zyi. 8, 16, 26, 27 
(814, 927, 814, 815). But Eussner does not allow for the kindliness so 
strongly characteristic of Cicero, which led him to oTcrstate his brother'^ 
merits. AVe hare seen above that Marcus pronounces his brother superior 
to himself in poetry. Now, it seems to ns that Cicero's AraUa, and other 
poetical fragments, not excepting the much-decried fortunatutnf &c., 
will well bear comparison with the twenty hexameters of Quintas, 
De xn sipiis, which may be taken as typical of the poetry of Quintus, 
if the four surviying letters may be looked on as sufficient basis for a 
judgment on his prose style. To us it seems that the Commentariolum is 
worthy of the letters ; nor does it differ from them in tone and style more 
than a practical treatise cast in an epistolary mould would naturally 
differ from a familiar letter — ^than the letter of Marcus on the duties of a 
Prorincial Goyemor (Q. Fr. i. 1, Ep. 30) differs from those jocular 
letters of gossip and chit-chat which we meet so often in his private 
correspondence. 

Eussner and Biicheler greatly exaggerate the imperfection of the 
style of the CommmtartQlumy though, of course, both it and the letters of 
Quintus are incomparably below the standard of Marcus. Many of these 
supposed defects would pass quite unnoticed if the work had been 
attributed to Marcus ; indeed, many of them can actually be paralleled 
in the writings of the great orator. For instance, the frequent use of 
quoniam in the Commentariolum is severely animadverted on by Biicheler 
and Eussner ; this conjunction is used seven times in Q. Fr. i. 1, Ep. 30, 
and but eight times in the Commentariolum. That anaphora that is so 
offensive to Biicheler and Eussner in the Commentariolum passes unnoticed, 
or is a pleasing figure in the hands of Marcus, when he writes nullum te 
eignum^ nulla pietura, nullum vas, nulla veetie, nullum mandpium, nulla 
forma cuiueqnam, nulla eondicio pecuniae (Q. Fr. i. 1, 8) ; and at least half 
a dozen other instances of anaphora may be found in that letter. The 



* For other expressions of Marcus, eulogistic of the literary merit of his brother, 
see, for example, Q. Fr. iii. 1. 19 (148) : De Orat. ii. 10. 
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writer of the Comm. is guilty of vile taste in allowing the v sound to 
recur so often in a sentence {Cmnm, 54)» in tot hominum eutusque modi 
titiii tantiiqui temnUem vitare offeMionem, vitare fahvlam^ vitare ituidioi; 
but Marcus goes tmreprored when he writes vix videmur iummam 9iivp$' 
rationnn po§M vitars (Q. Fr. i. 1, 41). Again, the frequent use of the 
phrases eura ut, eogita vt, foe ut^ is condemned in the Cwnm,^ but passes 
unnoticed in Q. Fr. i. 1. In both letters these phrases occur with 
unusual frequencj ; but this is because both letters are didactic exposi- 
tions addressed to a single individual. But ererywhere what would be 
called happy boldness in Marcus is tasteless affectation in Quintus. 

" That in the C<mml *$ but a choleric word, 
Which in the A^dile is flat blasphemy." 

Eussner even ascribes a post-Ciceronian origin to the Cammmtariolum, 
because we find in wffragahriui^ § 26, a aira^ tlfnjfUvov. Not to mention 
avti^ tlptifUya in Marcus, we have only to turn to ono of the four 
admittedly genuine letters of Quintus to find diuaviahor (Fam. zri. 27, 
2, Ep. 815). If in four short letters we And a arai €lpitjfiivoy, we need 
not be startled at fibiding another in an Essay about ten times as long as 
the four letters together. 

(4). The Oommeniariolum does not reflect the character of Quintus, as 
described by Marcus. We find no traces of the iraeundia which was his 
besetting sin. This, in our mind, strongly diiproves the authorship of 
Eusaner's supposed compiler, who would most certainly have attempted 
to make his work seem an authentic letter by introducing some traits or 
expressions in keeping with the character of Quintus, as described by his 
brother in many places, and especially in that very letter which was sup- 
posed to be one of the sources of the compiler's eentOy namely, the letter 
(Q. Fr. i. 1) on the Duties of a Proyincial Governor. Here it may be 
observed that Eussner was unfortunate in selecting the works of Marcus 
from which was patched up the forged letter. Among them, it will be 
remembered, was the Oratio pro Murena^ which (as we shall see), in 
Eussner's opinion, the compiler must have studied very closely. Now, in 
this speech (Mur. 80), Cicero expressly says, duae mnt aries quaopottint 
locate hominei in amplimmo gradu dignitattB^ una imperatorii, altera 
oratoris honi. Is it not strange that, though in this speech, so closely 
studied by the compiler, it is laid down that there arc two roads to the 
highest office, military distinction and forensic preeminence, yet he should 
have dwelt on the latter alone in the Comtnentanolnm, and completely 
passed over the former ? 

These are the main supports of Eussner's argument, which chiefly 
rests on the supposed plagiarisms in the Commentariolum, not only from 
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the Orai, in Tog. Cand., but from the Orai. pro Planeio and pro Jfurma^ 
and from Q. Tt. i. 1 (30) — plagiazitma which, in his opinion, ahow the 
treatise to be a mere piece of patchwork from the writings of IC. Cicero. 
^e shall now point out the remarkable ooincidenceB between the 
Comfnentariolum and the Oratio in Toga Candida^ and then examine the 
grounds on which the author of the CommtnUnriolum is deemed by Euss- 
ner to have availed himself, not only of the Oratio in Toga Candida in 
framing his literary forgery, but also of the letter of Marcus to Quintas 
on the Duties of a Provincial Governor, the Oratio pro Murena, and the 
Oratio pro Planeio, The coincidences between the Cammmt. and the Or, 
in Toga Candida^ are found only in the part of the Commont. which 
deals with the denunciation of Cicero's rivals. These are aa follow : — 

Writing of Antoniut, Quintus says : — 

(a). Tocem denique audiyimui iorantit ae Romae iudicio aequo cum homine 
Oneco oertare non posse. {Comm* 8.) 

Of the same, Marcus says : — 

(a). In Bua ciyitate cum peregrino negayit le iudicio aequo oertare posse. (Orat. in 
Tog, Cand., { 2, ed. MiUler.) 

In describing the murder of Marius Oratidianus by Catiline, Quintus 
says : — 

(b). Quid ego nunc dicam petere eum consulatum qui hominem carisrimnm populo 
Romaao, M. liarium, inspectante populo Romano . . . ceciderit . . . coUum • . 
aecuerit. (Comm. 10.) 

Marcus says of the same deed : — 

{b). Fopulum vcxx), cum inspectante populo collum seeuerit bominis mazime 
populam, quanti fecerit osteodit. (Or, in Tog, CoMd,, } 9.) 

Again, Quintus : — 

(c). Viro apiranti collum gladio lua dezteia secueril . . . caput sua manu tulerit. 
(Comm, 10.) 

Marcus : — 

(e). Quod caput etiam tum plenum animae et spiritua . . . manibua ipae auia 
detulit. {Or. in Tog. CttHd., { 19.) 

In touching on the incest of Catiline with Fabia, a Vestal virgin, 
Quintus says : — 

(d). Qui nullum in locum tam aanctum et tarn religiosum acceaait, in quo non, 
etiam si alia culpa non eaaet, tamen ez aua nequitia dedecoria auspicionem relinqueret. 
{Comm. 10.) 

* It may be uaeful here to obaerve that Aaconiua never mentiona tbe C^mmmUtriO' 
lumf and aeema not to haTe been aware of ita exiatenoe. 
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KarcvB: — 

(d). Cam ita vizisti ut non asset locus tam ssactus quo non adventus tuus, etiam 
enm eu^ nulla subessat, criman adfenet. {Or. in Tog, Cand., } 22.) 

QmstoSy in speaking of the chances of the election of Antonios and 
Catiline, says : — 

(a). Qoii anim xapeiiri poCaat tam impiobus ciTis qui Telit uno suffra^ dnas in 
rempuUicam sacaa daatringara. (OMtm. 12.) 

ICarcns:-— 

(«). Qoi poataaquam illo quo oonati annt Hispanienai pugiunculo nerroa inddere 
ciTium Bomanorum non poterant, duas uno tempore conantur in rempublicam sicas 
daatringeie. (Or. iu Tog. Cand., { 27.) 

In addition to these remarkable coincidences of expression, we find 
a marked coincidence of treatment; we learn from Asconius that, in 
denonncing Catiline, Marcos dwelt on his having put to death certain 
Roman knights, especially Q. Caecilins ; adverted to his profligacies, his 
malversation of Africa, the depositions at the trial, and the verdict ; and 
we learn that he upbraided Antonius with the public sale of his goods : 
now aU these topics find place, and in the same order, in the Commenta- 
riolum. But, of course, coincidences of treatment might bo accidental : 
not so the remarkable coincidences of expression just adduced. We may 
observe, too, how Marcus, in adopting the topic or the expression of his 
brother, adds some additional force or point to the words adopted. This 
is especially observable in {b) and («), while in {d) the same subject is 
treated by each writer exactly as befits the case of each. The allusion in 
the passage is to the case of Fabia, a Vestal, who was accused of an 
intrigue with Catiline, tried for unchastity, and acquitted. This Eabia 
was the sister of Terentia, the wife of Marcus, and Terentia took refuge 
with her afterwards in the Temple of Yesta when Cicero fled from Rome 
(Fam. xiv. 2, 2, Ep. 79). It is this connexion with his own family that 
makes Marcus card^ul to add etiam cum culpa nulla iuhesiet ; Quintus, in 
the words etiam ei alia culpa nan esset^ does not quite so emphatically 
acquit Fabia. 

In the face of these remarkable coincidences, it is strange that Eussner 
should persuade himself that he has made out his case that the pseudo- 
Quintus had availed himself of the Orat. pro Murena and Pro Plancio, 

It would occupy too much space were a full list of the supposed 
plagiarisms from the Orat. pro Mur. and from Q. Fr. i. 1 (30) given. 
There are fifteen imputed coincidences between the Commentariolum and 
the pro Mur., and seventeen between the Comment, and Q. Fr. i. 1. If 
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anyone desires to see the whole list set out in full, he may consult 
Hermathena^ No. t., pp. 53-57, where there is a Paper of which the above 
remarks are an abstract. The fact is that between the Camm, and the pro 
Mur. there is not a single real coincidenoo bnt one ; and in this case it is 
probable, though not at all certain, that Marcus in his speech availed 
himself of a reminiscence of his brother's Essay, which he, perhaps, may 
hare been recently editing. It is this : — ^pro Hur. 43 neBcio quo pacta 
temper hoe fit {neque in uno aut oltero animadpenum est, eed tarn in plurihue), 
simul atque eandidMtut aecmationem tneditari viiut est, id honorem deeperaue 
videaiur; Comm. 56 atqw haee ita polo ie iUi$ proponere non %U videare 
aeeuBotienefn iam ineditari. Even here we have not a very striking coinci- 
dence. It was possibly as much a general and acknowledged feature of 
electioneering good taste and wisdom at Home not to meditate an 
accusation against your opponents, as it would be with us not to criticise 
an opponent's personid and private afEairs: and thus to both writers 
in treating of similar circumstances the same consideration occurred 
independently. But what is to be said of this: — ^pro Mur. 48 eum 
populum Momanum in eummetwn adduxiiti; Comm. 23 addueenda amieitia 
in epem f Surely it is an insult to the understanding of his readers, when 
Eussner quotes a sentence as a plagiarism because it has a word or a 
construction in common with another sentence. And here are some of 
the plagiarisms which prove that the Commeni, was patched up out of 
bits of Q. Fr. i. 1, £p. 30 : — Ep. 7 euius natura talis eit ut , . . videatur 
fnoderata esse potuisse ; Comm. 9 quum semper natura turn etiam aetate iam 
quietum. Ep. 10 quid ego de Gratidio dieam; Comm. 10 quid ego nunc 
dUam? Ep. 37 praetermiitendum esse non puio; Comm. 10 mihi non 
praetermittendum videtur. Ep. 38 nihil . , . te fieri posse iucundius, 
Comm. 16 earum et iueundum esse maxime prodest. 

The Orat. pro Planeio Eussner omits to examine in detail, ' cum non 
ita multi loci cum Commentariolo consentiant.' It would be easy 
to construct a large list of coincidences as close as those cited from 
Q, Fr. i. 1, and the Orat.pro Murena. 

So much for Eussner's attempt to disprove the authorship of Quintus. 
If coincidences such as those which he adduces were really sufficient basis 
for such a theory, one would have very little hesitation in under- 
taking to prove that Macaulay's History was the work (let us say) of 
Mr. Gladstone. But what would be sufficient ground on which to base 
the disproof of the authorship of Quintus? It would be sufficient to 
point to some event mentioned in the Essay which occurred after the death 
of Quintus, or to show that ignorance is betrayed of some fact of which 
Quintus must have been cognizant. No attempt has been made to allege 
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the existence of anj alliision in the letter to any event subeeqnent to the 
time of Quintus. On one point, however, EoMner has attempted to fix 
an inaccuracy on the author of the CammmUariolum. It is this — Nam 
hoe hiennio (says Quintus), quaUumr §odaliiate9 kaminum ad amhitumsm 
graiiomaimarum tihi obUgaati^ C. Fundani^ Q, GaUt, C, Comeh\ C. Orehivi 
{Comm. 19). On the words of Cicero, alUr tnduxti eum qnem patuit ui 
rep0nUgladiatore$populofumdebitaipollieereiur{Orai, in Tog, Cand.^ § 12), 
Asoonius has this note : Q, Gallium, quern poiiea reum ambiiue defmdit^ 
eignijieare ridetur, Mie enim, eum eeeet praeiurae eandidaiue, quod in aedili' 
tate qumn ante annum geeterat heetiae non hahuerai, dedit gladiatoree euh 
tiUdopatri $e id dare. Asconius, therefore, places the trial of Q. Oallius 
suhsequent (paetea) to the Oraiio in Toga Candida^ therefore in 690 
(64) at the earliest: on the other hand, the author of the Commen- 
taridum (as understood by Biicheler and Eussner) places the trial two 
years back, that is in 688 (66). Now be it remarked, in the first 
place, that it is by no means necessary that we should understand hoe 
hiennio to mean two yeare ago : the words might as well mean that all 
those trials by which Marcus had won so much influence had occurred in 
the eourse of the loot two yeare.* But even granting that hoe hiennio 
should be understood to mean two yeare ago, there is not the least ground 
for charging Quintus with inaccuracy. Quintus is probably right, and 
Asconius wrong. Such is the view of Biicheler, who shows that, in the 
matter of the gladiators at least, Asconius has blundered, in ascribing 
to Oallius what was the act of Catiline, as we know from the distinct 
testimony of Cicero himself. If, then, Asconius erred about the gladiators, 
may he not hare erred about the date of the trial of Oallius ? Biicheler 
says yee ; Eussner says no ; however, Eussner offers no reason for his 
belief, but will not give up the only inaccuracy which he has been able 
to allege against his fancied compiler, who, writing at least ten years 
lifter the time of Cicero's candidature, has not (if this allegation be 
abandoned) incurred even the suspicion of a mistake. 

In our opinion, therefore, the Commentariolum petitionie was written 
about the beginning of 690 (64) ; the author was Q. Cicero ; it was 
intended primarily to be of practical service to M. Cicero in his 
candidature, but the author hoped that after it had undergone the 
revision of his eminent brother, it might be deemed to have a substantive 
value as a manual of electioneering tactics. Whether Marcus ever 
actually did undertake the work of revising his brother's Essay wc 
cannot be certain. We know that in the case of the Annalee Marcus 
promptly complied with a like request ; ego te libenter^ ut rogaSf quibue 

* For other ezsmples, see Boby, { 1182. 
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r$bu$ pit adiuvaho, et tM vernu fiMi rofoi, ' Athenat noctuam^^ mitiam 
(Q. Fr. ii. 15 (16), 4, £p. 147). On the other hand, we see that the 
EsBay still labouis under that moompletenfiss which its author owns, ita 
%wU icripta vt nan ad imnii qui h&narei peiani^ ad ad U prapne et ad 
petitfonem hane valeant {Camm. 58). Marous, however, would hardly 
have employed his editorial authority in diyesting the letter of its 
primary and special application to his glorious consulship. The letter 
did not, probably, find its way into the earliest collections of the 
coirespondence of Cicero made immediately after his death, for Asconius 
seems to have been ignorant of the existence of the Cammmiariolum. 

We haye left the above criticism of Eussner remain in virtually the 
same state as «t appeared in our second edition : for Eussner was until 
comparatively recently the only scholar of repute who attacked the 
authenticity of the ComrMntartohim, It is held to be genuine by Teuffel 
{Boman ZiUr6ture, § 190), by Leo (NaehrichUn d&r k. QenlUehafi der 
WiMeMehaftm %u 66Uingin, Fhil-JSut. KUum, 1895, pp. 447-450),* 
and by Schanz {Geichiehie der rom. Ziiteratur, § 179, in I. Miiller's 
Handbuch, vol. viii.). However, recently Mommsen {St. JR. iii. 484, 8 and 
497, 3) has explicitly indicated that he considers that the work was not 
by Quintu6.t Gurlitt also, in Bursian's Jahreshertcht (1898, No. 2, p. 4), 
and Oudeman {DramacUom of the Amertean Philologieai Aetoeiatum, 
XXV., p. 154, 2) seem to regard the work as one composed by arhetoridan 
of the first century a.])., who modelled this Essay on Q. Fr. i. 1 (Ep. 30), 
and worked into it passages from Marcus Cicero's speeches m To^a 
Candida and pro Ifurma, and possibly some others. In this they have 
followed ]^r. George Lincoln Hendrickson, who, in the American Journal 
of Philchgy (xiii. (1892), pp. 200-212), had in a most scholarly manner 
attacked the authenticity of the treatise. Recently Mr. Sendrickaon 
has written a more elaborate monograph on the subject, entitled The 
Comnwitariolum Petitionie aitrihuted to Quintus Cicero (in the Decennial 
Publications of the University of Chicago, 1902), reiterating his views, 
and supporting them with additional learned arguments. 

We cordially acknowledge the ability and erudition in these two 
treatises, and the excellence of some of the alterations in the text 

* Leo considers that the work is a real letter rather than a cotHmentanolttm^ not 
mtended for publication in the form in which it now stands (see Comm. ad Jtn.). It 
was, he thinks, not published until after the time of Asconius. Thus Asconius (p. 84) 
adduces the names of men murdered at Catiline's instigation : if he had known 
Comm. i 9, he might have added at least one more name, Titinius. 

t Yet at p. 114, 6 he seems tacitly to allow that Quintus was the author. 
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proposed therein ; but as to the main thesis we confess that we are not 
convinced. The burden of proof of course rests on those who deny the 
authenticity, as the external authority of the mss Tirtuslly agrees in 
assigning it to Quintus. Now, it is not any argument against the 
authorship of Quintus to point out that the ComtMntariolum is written 
according to scholastic rules,* nor to show how Tory laboured and wooden 
the divisions and subdivisions of the treatise are.i- Indeed, Prof. Leo, as 
Mr. Hccdrickson (p. 18) points out, cond'lers that the elaborate partitio 
is an archaic feature and characteristic of tho Stoical philosophy, to which 
Quintus inclined,} and is thus a mark of genuineness. We may bo sure 
that there were plenty of laboured essays produced in the schools in Cicero's 
time; even the Delnvcntiofie of Cicero himself is somewhat wire-drawn in 
its divisions ; though it wus Cicero's merit in his later rhetorical treatises to 
have aWndoned what Teuffel (§ 181) calls tho '' barren schematism of the 
scholastic rhetoric " for a more attractive style. Nor is it surprising that 
the heads of the discourse ore somewhat similar to those recommended 
by Quintilian, and in a measure actually exemplified in two iuatortae 
attributed to Sallust, and addressed ad Caemrem ienetn de repuhUea, In 
any case where advice or infoi*mation is given, § it is almost essential that, 
in caf« a methodical plan is adopted, the consideration must turn on the 
subject-matter of the advice or information, and on the powers and circum- 
stances of tho person addi'essed : and if tlie pscudo-Sallustian treatises, as 
well 08 the Comniefitariolumy explicitly state that tho person ad<lressed 
cannot be ignorant of the points which are urged, but that possibly he 
may be too busy to see at once all the sides of the question, such a 
statement is no more than an onlinary expression of politeness, and would 
naturally occur to independent writers, especially when tho person 
addressed in each case was an active man of affairs. 



*Thii will cover the arguments, from rhythmical oonsiderationfl, addueed by 
Mr. Hendiickson, pp. 18-21. 

t Leo (p. 448) refers to Brut. 302, which shows the great ability Hortensiua 
possessed as regards elaborate divisions of his speeches into heads ; and he compares 
Pro Quinctio 35 iotam mmmm tn$a§ dietioMm arCat in parCis dividam, Tu (sc. 
Hortensius) id amperfiteis ptia temper potet, 

X In De DiT. i. Quintus is introduced defending the Stoical view of divination. 

j It has been noticed above (p. 119) that the work which Yarro addressed to 
Fompey was of a simiUr nature to the Oommeniariolum : cp. Gellius ziv. 7, 1 
{CanntUtum) Dnnpiiui eum initmrus /oretf quoniam pir milUia$ Umpora hh4Uus hahndi 
MHtultndiqut, nrum exp§ri urbanarum fuit, M, Varr^ttm, familiarem t MMm, rogevit 
uii eomm^niarium faarei tiiraymyac6tt — tie enim Vam iptt appelUU^tx quo diteer$i 
quidfaeert dietrtqm dibtttt cwn tenatum fiontuUret, Eum lihrum commentmrimHf quern 
tupir M r« Pompeio feceratt pniue Varro mil in litUrit quat ai Oppianum dedit. 

K 
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The special caaes in which there is a correapondenoe between the 
Or. in Tog^ Candida and the Camfnmtariolum do not admit of deciding 
the priority between the two treatiaea. Thua in (^ ), quoted aboye, p. *1 25, 
eTen supposing that the treatment of the idea by Marcus is superior to 
that of Quintus — a point urged by Mr. Hendrickaon* — it does not 
necessarily prove more than that Marcus was a greater artist than 
Quintus : he may haye iniproTed the setting of an idea aupplied by liia 
brother. It is a priori probable that a point would be improved and not 
spoiled by repetitioD, especially in the hands of a competent stylist. 
That video mm in Comm., § 54, introduces a quotation or appeal to 
authority, and thus probably refers to Horace Bat. i. 3, 58, is unlikely .f 
Most interesting is the correspondence noted by Mr. Hendrickson between 
Comm. 45 iilud difficiliuo . . . piod faeere non pouii ut id out . . . iuoimde 
neg$i. . . . Nam cum id petitur quod honetU aut iine detrimmto nootro 
promilUre nan poisumut, quo modo oi qui rogei ui contra amicum aliqucm 
causam ncipiamui belle negandum eety and Publilias Syrus in Gellius zvii. 
14 fin. Pars henefiei eel quod petitur ei belle negeiy owing to the somewhat 
unusual expression belle negare, and the fact that Publilius Syroa appears 
to have been admired by the young men of the rhetor Seneca's time;^ 
and thus it may be argued that the author of the Comm. probably adopted 
these very words from Publilius. But the expression is one that would 
naturally occur to both writers, when they came upon the topic of 
courteous refusals : and it is not probable that the author would have 
drawn upon Publilius Syrus for just one expression, and not availed him- 
self of many other of the wise sayings of that interesting author. 

Mr. Hendrickson, with excellent judgment, lays no great stress on 
the discrepancy between Asconius 88 and Comm. 19 as regards the time 
at which Cicero defended Gallius. It is probable that Asconius is in 
error (cp. Leo, p. 450, note 1). Mommsen (St. B. iii. 484, 8) notices 
that in Comm. 33, '' in der in f ruber Zeit dem Q. Cicero untergeschobenen 

* F. 5. '* But it will hardly be questioned, I imagine, that, looked at per te, the 
place where the metaphor ii most natund and in most organic relation to the context 
is most likely to be the original place of its occurrence.** 

t The passages quoted hy Mr. Hendrickson in support of this view — De Leg. ii. 8 
hane Hdeo taptsntittimorum fHit$€ iententiam : Orat. 67 rideo viium mm notmuUit — are 
not quite parallel: because the essential words which make those passages appeals to 
authority are tapicntiuimarum and noutiuUit ; and no such words arc found in Comm. 64. 
The appeal is merely to experience, as in Comm. 66 Video nulla mm eomitia iam 
inqtnnata largitiope quibnt non gratit aliguae centuriae renuntiettt tnot magna opei'e 
neeetsario*. 

l Cp. Controv. vii. 3 (18), 8, p. 325, ed. Eies.«liiig Jifemini Oseum cum loqueretur d$ 
hoe gcnere itntentiartim quo infeeta iam fraiit aditleseentulcrum ommum ingenxa^ qturi 
de PuiUliOf quasi tile iam hane intaniam introduxistet. 
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Bewerbnngssclirift/' * Karens Cicero would not have spoken of tbe 
aduleiceniuHy who were the ordo equ$H$r proper, as a mere section of 
that ario. But that does not preclude the supposition that a less 
accurate writer like Qaintus may hare done so ; and from the close of 
the fifth century of the city the ordo eqwiUr had a much wider ngnifl- 
cation than the iquit$t equo publico. Quintus may have differentiated the 
equiUi proper and the ordo equeiter, as Livy would seem to have done.f 

These points, however, even supposing that they were to be regarded 
as mistakes, are rather slight ones. Par more striking, on the other 
hand, is the virid and accurate view that the treatine gives of Cicero*s 
position towards the different parties and factious in the active world of 
politics at Rome about the time of his consulship. This point is well 
insisted on by Cauer {Ciaroi politiiehei DenkeHy p. 77, note), whose 
remarks are well worth quoting : — 

Dia politiache Lage der Jahre 64 und 63 und Ciceros Stallung dasu tritt una 
in der Schrift seines Bruders Qaintus de petitione oonsulatus sprechend antgegen : 
Darin liegt ein Beweis fiir die Echtheit dieses Werkcbens, 
neben dem alle Bcdenken nioht ins Gewicht fallen. Es 
wiirde einem spftteren Rhetor iinmSglich gewesen sein, ein Angensblicksbfld aos 
einer schnelUebigen Zeit so scbarf £u erfassen und Ciceros potitiscbe Haltung so 
bis in alle Feinbeiten zu verstehen. Auf deo ersten Blick seben wir freilicb nur 
einen Politiker, der, unbekiimmert nm alle sacblichen Fragen, aus bereebnendem 
Ehrgeiz sieb mit alien gut su stellen sucbt. Bei genauerer Betracbtung aber 

* He makes a similar remark at p. 497, 8. In this latter note Mommsen suggeets 
two good emendations in Comm. 83 it inds habit Ueum for deitt^ KttheM Uenm : and 
in tbe next sentence be reads turn auUtn mi mini {turn auiem imi xss.) quod eqmstir 
ordo tHut tit : sequiiniur autim (tbe Erf. KS. girei this auUm^ but the Harleian omits 
it) illi atutoriUtUmt ftc Unfortunately we did not know of this emendation before 
tbe text was printed off, otherwise we should have accepted it. Nor did we know of 
Xommsen*s almost certain correction (St. £. iii. lli-5) of Comm. 30 habito raiiomm 
«r^ Miui, €olltgiommy montium (for eoUigiorum omnium), pagcrum, ricinitaiumf 
with which be comparss Cic. De Domo 74 uullum at in hue urhi eolUgiumf nuUi 
pa§imi UHi montani {guoniam plebet quoque nrhana* tmfiorn nottri eonfiutieula it quoii 
eaneiHa quaedam mm volHirunt) qui uon amplittimi non mode di iuluti msa ad itiam dc 
ditjtiiUUi dtenvirunt. The contrast of montani and pagani is not infrequently found, 
ep. Varro L.L. vi. 24 Diet Septimentium nomittatue ab hit teplem memtibut in quit tita 
ft bt itt : ftriat non popnli, ad montanorum mode ; ui Pagattalia qui tunt aOquoiut 
paft ; nnd Festus 340, 16 montani paganivi tiJU (* pipes') aqtutm dividunto. 

t Livy xxi. d9, 9, ab neutra parte tetcentit pbtt pidUibut et dimidium iiut equiium 
eecidit : ted maker Itomanit quam pro nnmero iaetMra/uit, quia tquettrit ordinit aliquot 
tt tribuni milttum quinque it praefecti tocioruM int tunt inier/eti ; cp. Greenidge, 
Beman Fublie Life, p. 224 : '* Tbe word equitet primarily and properly applied only to 
the citizen cavalry of 1800 men, serving on horses supplied by tbe State. These 
formed the auturiai eqtdtnm equo pMieo ; and this class was the ordo iqtutter in the 
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zeigt noh doeh» wia Tenclueden Gioero xu don Terachiedenen Paiteiai uad 
Gruppen ttaht. Hit den Rittem lit er eng Terbundes, dem Seiut hat er durch 
•ein biiheriget Tun eine Burgsobaft fixr seina kontenrative Oeiinnung gegeben, 
daf Yolk toll er mit demokratiscben Bedentarten und Huldigunden gegen 
Pompeius abcpeieen. Ygl. beeonden 63 : AtgH9 Hiam in hmo petiiiotu nuunme 
Hdendum tit, ui tpet rei publieas boms dt U tit §t hanntn opinio ; nee tmmen in 
peUndorupublieaeapet»eni€€9t neque w oenaiu roqne in condone, ted kaee tibi sunt 
relinenda, nt tenatue te exietintet ex eo, quod itti vixeriit, defeutorem mutoritatit euae 
fore, equitee et viri boni ae loeupletet ex vita aetm ie ttudioeum otii et rerum tranquil' 
taruMf multittido ex eo, quod dumtaxat oratione in eoneionibut et iudiHo popularit 
fuitti, te a tuit eommodit nou aliettum Jutuntm. 

Mr. Hendrickson concludes his paper with some good suggestions. 
Thus, he is undoubtedly right in reading sororum for iorortM in § 9. F 
has iororum (according to Mr. Hendrickson, who has himself consulted 
the ms), and H iorore, with correction to iororwn by the original hand. 
Ho also, in § 41, advocates the reading of Lag. 50 tpeeiem instead of 
ipeni^ as $pem in repuhliea ought to mean Cicero's own hope or confidence 
in the State, not the expectation entertained by the State of the line he 
would take in politics, which would hare to he the meaning if § 53 
referred to ip&i in repuhliea here. Mr. Hendrickson holds that we shonld 
read speciem in publico (comparing Tacitus Dial. 6 quM inptihlieo »peeie$ .'), 
and that the treatment of this head is contained in § 52, a section intro- 
duced in Po»tr$nio, This is an excellent suggestion, and probably right. 

In conclusion, we wish again to draw attention to Mommsen's 
(St. R. iii. 114, 5) brilliant correction of coUegiorum omnium, pagorum to 
eoUegiorum^ montidii, pagorwn^ mentioned above, p. *ldl, note. 

Btrict lense. It ie true that equitee had come to' have a wider meaning than this. 
About the doee of the fifth century, indiyiduals possessing a certain census, and not 
included in the equestrian centuries, were permitted to serve as cavalry with their own 
horses. They were no definite body, but were selected for a particular service by the 
commander, if the censors had admitted their pecuniary qualification. The conse- 
quence was that the terms equet and even ordo equetter were transferred to these potential 
knights, and came to specify all who possessed a certain census, which, in the 
Principate and probably in the later Republic, was 400,000 sesterce«." 



PART I. 



LETTERS WBITTEN BEFORE CICERO'S CONSULSHIP. 

EPP. 1-12. 

A. U. C 686-690 

B.C., 68-64 

AET. CIC, 38-42 



PAET I. 

CICSBO'S EXTANT CORRB8PONDBN0B OOMMBNCBS 

B. C. 68 ; A. U. C. 686. 

CicBBo was now 38 years of age. Eleven yean before he had 
returned from his trayels in Ghreeoe and Asia, where he had 
attended leotares in philosophy and rhetoric, and shortly after 
his return (aged about 29) had married Terentia. At the age of 
17 he had served under Cn. Pompeius Strabo in the Marsic War. 
He had distingmshed himself by his speech for P. Quinotius 
(673, b. 0. 81), and by his daring defence of Sex. Bosoins 
Amerinus and an Arretine woman (674, 676, b. o. 80, 79) against 
the power of Sulla, and had filled the quaestorship at the age 
of 31 (679, b. c. 75). He had afterwards, in his defence of 
Q. Boscius Gomoedus (678, b. o. 76), more dearly shown his great 
qualifications for the Bar. But it was not until he was 36 years 
old (two years before the date of these letters) that his public 
life may be said to have begun with the prosecution of Yerres 
(684, b. 0. 70). The year after this famous prosecution he became 
ourule aedile, and while holding that office made the speech for 
M. Fonteius, charged with misgovemment in Guul, and defended 
A. Oaecina. Except the treatise ^De Inventione Bhetorica' (668, 
b. c. 86), Cicero had contributed to literature only translations 
from the Ghreek, most of which he afterwards retouched, as, for 
instance, the * Phaenomena ' of Aratus. Of these translations 
only fragmentary remains are preserved. 
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LETTEK OF THE FIB8T YEAE OF CICEEO'S C0EEE8F0NDENCE. 

BF. 1. 



A. U. C. 686 ; B. C. 68 ; ABT. CIC. 88. 

COSS. L. CAECILIUS METELLUS, Q. MARCIUB REX. 



Tqb year of these letters wag marked (in Cioeio's priyate life) by the 
death of his cousin Luoios. It must have been a little before this time that 
his brother Quintus married Pomponia, the sister of Atticos. 



CICERO^S CORRESPONDENCE. 



1. TO ATTICUS, AT Athens (Att, i. 5), 



roke; dbcbmber; a. U. C. 686 ; B. C. 68 ; ABT. OIC. 88. 



Dt L. Cioeronii fratm pstnielis morto, de Q. fnttiif animo in uzorem suain, Attici 
iororam, et pUeando et regendo, de intcrmiMione littennixn, de negotio Aeutiltano, de 
Lucoeii offensione lenienda, de re Tadiana, de Epirotica emptioae Attid, de omando 
Tosculano, de Terentiae valetudine et humaniUte. 



CICERO ATTICO SAL. 



1. Quantum dolorem aooeperim et quanto fruotu sim privatus 
et forensi et domestico Lad fratris nostri morte in primiB pro 
nostra oonsuetudine tu existimare potes. Nam mihi omnia quae 
iucunda ex humanitate alterius et moribus homini aooidere possunt 
ex illo aooidebant. Qua re non dubito quin tibi quoque id molestum 
sity oum et meo dolore moveare etipse omni virtute offidoque orna- 
tisdmum tuique et sua sponte et meo sermone amantem, adflnem, 



1. fruetH] Frwtut if not •f^oymnU 
simply, bnt ei^oyment with proJU, The 
latter idea predcnninatet here. * What a 
loM I^ haye sustained both in public and 
in pnyate life.' Lueiua was the eoHtin 
of Uioero. In Fin. ▼. 1 he expresses the 
relationship more accurately in calling 
him Jrairtm cofntUiom patni$Um, amort 
germanumJ* Ludus, according to Asco- 
nius (p. 125, Or.}, traTelled in Sicily with 
Cicero, to aid him in coUecting endenoe 
against Verres. Cp. Verr. iv. 146. This 
explains forenri, 

humaniiaU H morihut^ * his kindly dis- 
podtion ' : a very mitigated specimen of 
the tw 9iii tuotr so common in the poets 



and in Tadtus. Cp. pro Cluent. Ill, 
mom eiut et adrogantiam. Dr. Reid 
tmndates morxhut * winning ways,* com- 
paring IVop. iT. (y.) 11. 86. 

omni . . . omaiiiniHumI * graced by 
every charm of character and manner.* 
Cf . tirum . . . iummo q/Uio ae virtutt 
praoiUum, 2 Verr. i. 136, ' a meet oblig- 
ing feUow.* 

adftnem] Rather loosdy used here; 
properly speakinc, Q. Cicero only was 
the td/nit of Atticus, bdng the husband 
of Atticus's uster, Pomponia ; not even 
Marcus, the brother of Quintus, still le»s 
Ludas the cousin, was tuytnit to Atticus 
in strictness of speech. 
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amionmque amiseriB. 2. Quod ad me soribis de eorore tua, testia 
erit tibi ipsa quantae mihi ourae fueriti ut Quinti fratris ani- 
mus in eam esset is qui esse deberet. Quem oum esse offensi- 
orem arbitrarer, eas litteras ad eum misi qnibos et plaoarem ut 
fratrem et monerem ut minorem et obiurgarem ut errantem. Ita- 
que ex iis quae postea saepe ab eo ad me soripta sunt oonfldo ita 
esse omnia ut et oporteat et velimus. 3. De litterarum missione 
sine oausa abs te aooosor. Numquam enim a Pomponia nostra 
oertior sum f actus esse cui dare litteras possem, porro autem neque 
mihi acddit ut haberem qui in Epirum profloisoeretur nequedum 
te Athenis esse audiebamus. 4. De Aoutiliano autem negotio 
quod mihi mandaras, ut primum a tuo digressu Bomam veni, con- 
feoerami sed aoddit ut et oontentione nihil opus esset et ut ego 
qtd in te satis oonsili statuerim esse mallem Peduoaeum tibi 
consilium per litteras quam me dare. Etenim oum multos dies 
auris meas Aoutilio dedissem, cuius sermonis genus tibi notum 
esse arbitror, non mihi grave duxi scribere ad te de illius queri- 
moniisi cum eas audire, quod erat subodiosumi leye putassem. 



2. 4$ wriff iua\ For an adminble 
account of the pettiahneM of Pomponia, 
see Att. ▼. 1, 2 (185). Cicero appears 
afterwards to completely abeolvo hia 
brother from blame in hia unhappy do- 
mestic relations. 

mmoTnn\ Quintus was probably about 
four years younger than M. Cicero— about 
thirtr-four years of age at the date of 
this letter. 

8. eit««io»e] Bembus conjectures inUr' 
misrionff and this is accepted by Baiter, 
who compares Fam. rii. 13, 1 (171), 
where Cic. uses the phrase intenniuiotiit 
^pittvlttrum ; but that supplies no reason 
why we should impugn here miaaiont of 
the mss. The phrase may be rendered 
exactly, ' You have no rignt to complain 
of me as a correspondent* : quite simuarly 
in Att. iT. 16, 1 (144), Cicero saya, 
Dt gpUtulamm friquentia t$ nihil aeeuao^ 
' I bring no charge touching your regu* 
tarity as a correspondent,' which is quite 
as natural a way of speaking as if he had 
said infrtquetitia, irregularity. So here 
he might nave said intertnimone, but did 
say (Jiiite as correctly) miatione : see C. 
F. W. MuUer's learned note in Fried- 
lander's Juvenal on 2. 39. Cf. Att. 
V. 10, 3 (198), ut metim eonnliwn taep$ 
rtprekindam qttod non . . . imenerim, 



where «0ffii/fifM reallr meana ' my wtmi 
of prudence.* Cp. uor. Bat. ii. 4, 85, 
hate . . . rfpr$hendi iuttiut illii, where 
haic and illis are both pregnant, 'their 
tthtettci can be moro Justly found fault 
with than ths abaena of those thin^ 
which,' Ac. This usage ia common m 
Greek. Mr. Pretor compares Demosth. 
1261. 2. 

4. D# AcutUiano nigoHc] See Att. i. 
8, 1 (4), and Att. i. 4, 1 (9). As the 
latter letter was written in 687 (b. c. 67), 
the business must haye been unfinished 
at the end of two years. Well might 
Cicero say aeeidit «t eofttentioue nihil optu 
e$$ety * it BO happened that there was no 
need of any great haste.* 

confeeeram] Perhaps this may be best 
tsken here as the epistolary pluperfect. 
If not writing a letter, Cic. would haye 
used the imp«f . confcieham^ * I meant to 
finish the business, but,* Ac. In a letter, 
eot{/lciebam would mean, * I am finishing,' 
so he is forced to use the pluperf., just 
as in Att. y. 14 (204), Kunc iter conjl* 
eiehamue pulveruienta via. Dederam 
Ephe$o pridie, Ea$ dedi I^allihM. See 
Boby, j 1468. 

duxij One would at first siffht expect 
dttxiuefn, which Corradus and Malaspina 
conjectured, and Bosius pretended to have 
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Sed abs te ipso qui me aoonsas nnas mihi Bdto litteras redditas 
esse, omn et oti ad soribendum plus et faooltatem dandi maio- 
rem habueris. 6. Quod soribifl, etiam si ooitis animus in te esset 
offensioTy a me reoolligi oportere, U^ieo quid dioas neque id 
neglexi, sed est miro quodam modo adfeotus. Ego autem quae di- 
oenda fuerunt de te non praeteiii : quid autem oontendendum esset 
ex tua putabam Toluntate me statuere oportere : quam si ad me 
persoripseris, intelleges me neque diligentiorem esse Toluisse 
quam tu esses neque neglegentiorem fore quam tu yelis. 6. De 
Tadiana le, meonm Tadius looutus est te ita soripsissey nihil esse 
iam quod laboraretur, quoniam hereditas usu oapta esset. Id mi- 
rabamur te ignorare, de tutela legitima in qua didtur esse puella 
nihil usu oapi posse. 7. Epirotioam emptionem gaudeo tibi pla- 
cere. Quae tibi mandavi et quae tu intelleges oonvenire nostro 

hoireTer, potnble that mMU muhm might 
beezpUhied as a reference to lome geiiml 
piopoeitioii in Att.'8 letter. ' I have a 
nsnt to look to you to mitigate any 
onenoe that may be taken.' See Ep. 
liii. 8. Tmio was inaerted by Orelli. It 
might weU have fallen out after ^Ure^ 
the lait syllable of oporUn ; and it is idle 
to suppose that the want of a verb here 
could be accounted lor as a justifiable 
elUpse. The old commentators defended 
the ellipse as a lopunii genut eomiewm ; 
and this would have great weight if it 
could be prored, for we shall find many 
coincidenoes between Cicero's letters and 
the comic drama. It is natural that there 
should be close resemblances between the 
Isnguage of fsTniliar letter-writing and 
the language of ftuniliar dialogue. See 
Introduction, ii. 2. 

C. Jk Taditma f»] Tadius had some- 
how got into his hands the property of 
an heiress who was still a ward. He 
had held her prc^erty for two or more 
years which would giTe a right to pre- 
scriptiTe ownershio. When the property 
was clsimed for tne girl by her lawful 
guardians, Tadius, by the adyice of 
Atticus, pleaded his prescriptiTe ri^ht. 
Oicero expresses his surprise that Atticus 
should not know that no prescriptive 
right can be acouired to the property of 
a waid under tne care of her statutory 
guardians; cp.Boby, JZomawiVtvrrtfZatr, 
l27, 474. 

7. SpirotUtun] Near Buthrotum, often 
mentioned afterwards. 



found in one of his fabricated mss. But 
drnad is ouite right. Cicero is defending 
himself rrom the charge that he neglected 
to write, so as to escape the trouble of it. 
' Seeing that I endured to listen to Acuti- 
lius for scTeral days, I did not think it a 
great task to write you an account of his 
complaints, when I made so light of 
listeningto them, which was somewhat a 
bore.' We should rather have expected 
a word enhancing the meaning of odiowwi^ 
than the addition of a prefix like tn^, 
which mit^tes. Cicero affects words 
oompoonded of tub in this sense. 

mnm] una$ litterat, < one letter,' theve 
being no ambiguity; but duae HtUrM$ 
would be * two letters of the alphabet.' 
Two, three letters (epistles), ftc, must be 
expressed by the distributiye numeral 
Mum, tritM$f &c. 

A. Quod §crihis . . . relit] * You write 
that even if somebody is a little offended 
with you. my part ought to be to bring 
about a oetter Reeling : I see what you 
mean ; and I did my best to that end ; 
but he feels the matter very deeply. I 
did not fail to say all that was needful 
about your case ; but how far I should go 
in my efforts, I thought I should regu- 
late by your wishes, and when you haTe 
communicated these to me, you will see 
that I did not care to be more busy than 
YOU were yourself, and that, on the other 
hand, I shall not be moro remiss than you 
would wUh me to be.' 

The reference is to Lucceius, cp. Fam. 
V. 12-15. He mentions the name plainly 
afterwards (Ep. 7. 1: 20. 7). It is, 
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Tiisoulaiio, velim, at soribis, cures, quod sine molestia tua faoere 
poferis. Nam uos ex omnibus moleetiis et laboribus uno illo in 
loco oonquiescemus. 8. Q. f ratrem cotidie ezspeotamus. Terentia 
magnos articulorum doloree habet. Et te et sororem tuam et matrem 
maxime diligit ; solutemqiie tibi plurimam asoribit et TuUiola, de- 
lioiae nostrae. Oura ut valeas et nos ames et tibi perauadeos te a 
me frateme amari. 

8. artuttioTHm dclaru'] * rheamotiim.* 



LEnBRS OF THE SECOND TEAR OF CICERO'S CORRESPONDENCE. 

EPP. 2-8. 



A. U. O. 687 ; B. C. 67 ; ABT. CIC. 89. 

C08S. C. CALPURNIUS P180, M'. ACILIUS OLABRIO. 



This wu the year in which the tribune L. Bosciui Otho assigned special seats 
in the theatre to the eqnites, and in which the Lex Gabinia gave snch large 
powers to Pompey to act against the pirates. In this year Cicero's daughter 
Tnllia was betrothed to C. Piso. She cannot haye been more than ten years 
of oge at this time. 
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2. TO ATTIOUS, at Athbns (Att. i. 6). 

ROKB; JANUARY (to WABPSBND); a. U. C. 687; B.C. 67; ABT. CIC. 39. 

De mutao liUerarum oommerdo, de domo Babiriuna Neapoli a M'. Fonteio empta, 
de animo Q. IratxJs in Pomponiam, de patxis morte, de Tusoulano omando. 

CICERO ATTICO SAL. 

1. Non oomxnittam posthao ut me aoouaare de epistolarum 
neglegentia poaus. Ta mode yideto in tanto otio ut par in hoc mihi 
Bis. Domnm Babirianam Neapoli qnam tu iam dimensam et exaedi- 
floatam animo habebas M'. Fonteius emit HS cccioooxxx. Id te 
scire yolni, si quid forte ea res ad cogitationes tuas pertineret. 
2. Q. frater, ut mihi yidetur, quo Yolumus animo est in Pompo- 
niam et oum ea nimo in Arpinatibus praediis erat et seoum babe- 
bat hominem XR^^^f^^^^f ^* Turranium. Pater nobis deoessit 



1. Jkmum Mah.'] 'Babiriiu* seat at 
Neapolii, which you had already laid out 
and completed in your mind's eye, M'. 
Fonteius Das bought for 180,000 sesterces ' 
(£1 100). Domum JRaHriatHm implies that 
it was the family mansion ; domum SahiH 
would merely express that it was liis 
dwelling. 

2. Arpinntibtu] The names of the 
estates of Quintus in Ai^um were Late- 
rium and Arcanum, the latter named ap- 
parently from a pagus or castle called An, 
now Bocca d'Arce. 

Xpn^'TonaHji] * an adept in belUi lettre$,* 
* a man of excellent pohte learuing.* 

Pater nobis d."] Trtis is a locut vtxatU" 
timui. HadTig, Boot, and others read 
dUcftii on the ground that Cicero would 
not hare been so unfeeling as to announce 
his father's death in such curt tenns. 
Boot urses that he is deepl;f moTed at 
the deatn of his slaTe, Sotttheus (£p. 
17. 4) : he might also hare noticed 
Cicero's idmost exaggerated expressions 
of grief for Lentulus (Att. iy. 6, ep. 110). 
But if we read diteeitit, we must also 
read pater notter diseeeeit, 'my father 
left^' instead of pater nobit diseessitt the 
ethical datire implying serious loss to 
oneself. Unless, indeed, we make a 



further change, and read a nobia di»e$$iit ; 
and eyen then it is not probable that 
Cicero would write, ' my father has left ' 
without mentioning whither he went, or 
why he thousht the fact worth reoordinf . 
But the chief ai]j|^iment against deeeetit is 
the alleged evidence of Asconius that 
Cicero's father did not die till the year 
690 (b. c. 64^. The passage of Asc. is, 
however, hignly suspicious. In enume- 
rating the competitors of Cicero for the 
consulship, Asc, in his commentary on 
the Or, in Toaa Oand,, p. 82, writes : — 
'Duos patriaos P. Sulp. Galbam, L. 
Sergium Catilinam; quattuor plebeios, 
ex quibus duos nobiles, C. Antonium, L. 
Cassium Longinum ; duo ^ iii tantum non 
primi ex suis familiis magistratum adepti 
erant, Q. Comificium et C. Tiicinium 
Sacerdotem. Solus Cicero ex oompeti- 
toribus equestri erat loco natus, atqtie in 
petitions patrefnamitit,* Could anything 
be more abrupt or irrelevant than the 
words in italics ? I believe the passage 
of Asc. ia unsound. Very possibly Aso. 
wrote omitit, as Mr. Hamson, of St. 
John's College, Cambridge, has suggested. 
It may have been customary in the 
proftssto to give the father's name with 
one's own. Cicero may have excited 
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a. d. nil. Eal. Deoembrifi. Haeo habebam fere quae te scire yel- 
lem. Tu velim, si qua omamenta yvfivaauiSri reperire poteris 
quae loci sint eius queni tu non ignoras, ne praetermittas. Nos 
Tusculano ita delectamur ut nobismet ipsis turn denique cum 
illo ?enimus placeamus. Quid agas omnibus de rebus et quid 
actorus sis fao nos quam diligentissime certiores. 



3. TO ATTICUS, at Athens (Act. i. 7). 

KOMB; FBBItUART (bEOINKIKO) ; A. U. C. 687 ; B. a 67 ; AST. CIC. 39. 

De matre Attici Caeci]ia« de pecunia L. Cincio ooDstitnta, de ligiiis mittendis, de 
bibliotheca ab Attico conflcienda. 

CICERO ATTICO SAL. 

1. Apud matrem recte est eaque nobis curae est. L. Oinoio 
HS xxcD constitui me ouraturum Idibus Februariis. Tu yelim 
ea quae nobis emisse te et parasse scribis des operam ut quam 



comment by omitting tbii cuttoottix 
fonnalitj. If tben ire may dismiM tbe 
testimony of Aeconiua, there ia no urgent 
reason for doubting that iecenit it right, 
and means < died.' Yet we may acquit 
Cioero of want of feeling ; thus : let us 
Buppose that he had already communi- 
cated the death of his father, in a letter 
to AtticTU, now lost : that Atticus in a 
subsequent letter asked Cicero, *What 
did yon say was the precise date of your 
father's death P' and that Cicero here 
replies p<rffr noJM deeemi a.d, it. KaL 
J>t€,^ * The date of my poor {ttobif) father's 
death was the fourth day before the 
kalends.' KcH$ is itself a tender ex- 
pression. Cp. ure mihi, Prop. iv. 7* 78. 
Editors do not sufficiently keep before 
their minds the fact that much that is 
difficult in these letters arises from the 
loss of the renlies of Atticus. Prof. A. 
Palmer acutely suggested a difficulty 
which besets this attempt to explain 
dcceuitf * died/ in a way compatible with 
Cicero's filial affection. If Cicero writes 
' four days before the kalends ol Dee.,' he 
is, of course, referring to Not. 26 of the 
year 686 (68). Now, it is impossible that 
a letter could hare come from Att. between 
that date and the end of the year. Either, 
therefore, our explanation is impossible, or 
this letter should be referred to the year 



687 (67). We do not see any reason against 
adopting the latter course. The question 
between dufcnttrai and dtauerat arises 
aeain in Fam. y. 14, 1 (685), but there 
daeuterai has H on its side. 

yviufavM-nX ^ohjett d^nri,' * articles of 
rertn.* yvfiw£rior was the name given by 
the Qreeks originally to the plaoM where 
bodily exercises were performed ; but such 
places were afterwards used by philoso- 

Ehers for lecturing in. Cicero foTed to 
ly out in the neisnbourhood of his villas 
such places for philosophic discussion or 
for general conversation. These gymnatia 
consisted of a hall with seats called 
$xedra9^ and a covered colonnade (xy^tvt), 
or a walk planted with trees for those who 
preferred to walk during the disquisition 
or conversation. For Cicero's villa at 
Tu3culum cp. 0. £. Schmidt, Cic$ro9 
ViUtn, p. 30 ff. 



1. Apud matrm] *Tour mother and 
her household are getting on very well.' 

comtitui'] This word seems to indicate 
a definite arrangement to pav, and if not 
paid, the debt could be enforced by an 
actio pieuniat eonttit«ta$ ; cp. Att. xvi. 1 6>6 
(807) and Boby, Somen FHvate Xait, ii, 
p. 86, note. 

HS xxcn] This very sum, 20,400 
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primum habeamufly et velim oogites, id quod mihi pollidtos es, 
quern ad modum bibliotheoam nobis oonfioere possiB. Onmem spem 
deleotatiouis nostrae, quam oum in otium yenerimus habere volu- 
mu8, iu tua humanitate positam habemus. 



4. TO ATTI0U8, at Athens (Att. i. s). 

ROMS ; FBBRUART ; A. U. C. 687 ; B. C. 67 ; ABT. CIC. 39. 

De matre Caedlia, de controTeraia Acatiliaaa, de negotio Tadimo, de Locoeio 
Attico etium nunc irato^ de pecnnia L. Cincio eurata, de ngnia quiboi maximo opera 
deleetetar mittendif , de TuUiola munuiculum flagiitante. 

CICERO ATTICO SAL. 

!• Apud te est ut Tolomos. Mater tua et soror a me Quin- 
toque f ratre diligitur. Cum Aoutilio sum looutus. Is sibi negat 
a suo proouratore quidquam soriptum esse et miratur istam oon- 
troTersiam fuisse quod ille recusarit satis dare amflius abs tb 
KON PETi. Quod te de Tadiano negotio decidisse soribis, id ego 



Msteroes (£173 St.), is ezpreued by quite 
different eymboli ia Att. i. 8 (4). It 
should not surprise us to find such latitude 
in letters. So the homontal stroke indi- 
cating thousands of sesterces has often to 
be supplied or not, according to the con- 
text. Thus in an English letter if we 
met the expression 'f gave 100 for a 
horse,* we should guess it meant £100, 
not 100 shillings ; out if we found 'I 
gave 1000 for a horse, we might not feel 
quite sure whether the word written was 
houti or hortt. This being so, we follow 
the practice of those editors who do not 
sutoIv in the text the hoiixontal stroke 
(wnich is not found in the mss), but leare 
the symbol as it is found in the mss, 
adding an explanation, if requisite, in 
the foot-notes. 

eottjltxre] 'secure.' 

1 . jtpnd U mO ' With your people all 
is as we wish * : Gio. refers to the house- 
hold of Quintus, where Pomponia was the 
ruling spirit. 

It tibi neg<U'\ * He ears he has received 
no communication from his agent, and ex- 
presses his astonishment that thtX quarrel 
between you should haye arisen from his 
refusing to give you a guaranty that 
there would be no further claim on that 
head.* 



FETi] The present rsn is used tech- 
nically in legal transactions: see Fam. 
xiii. 28, 2 (623), and Verr. ii. 60, iudi- 
eatum tcivi taiit daturot ettt diothtmi. 
But petitwrum is found, when the ao- 
cusatiye before the verb is expressed ; cp. 
£osc. Ck)m. 85, Quid ita tatu mom dtdii 
AMPLTUs ▲ 8E irBXcmic PBTtTUiiux, and 
Brut. 18, nun tolcam nitipriitt a tt cavtro 
ampliut eo nomint nemintmt cniut ptiitio 
titf ptiitHrum; cp. also Boby, iiowaii 
Fricatt law, ii. 883. In Fam. xiii. 28, 2 
(523), Klotx gives the whole passage thus : 
tUHt duo quae tt nominatiui ropo : primum 
ut, ti quid tatit daudum trii, aKPLius bo 
Koxxirs iroN pbti eurtt, nt tatit dtturjidt 
nua, dtinde, &c. Thus it would seem that 
caret is made to gorem peti. We would 
read primmn nt, ti quid tatit dandmn erit 

AMPLIUS KU MOMINX ICON PETI, CUTtt Ui 

tatit deturjidt tnea : ' I beg, first, if any 
security is to be given guaranteeing the 
party sued from any further claim on the 
part of the present claimant, that you will 
make me responsible for Uiat security.* 
The words are printed in small capitals to 
draw attendon to the fact that the phrase 
is a legal formula. The low Latin word 
for a receint is apoeka. 

deeiditte] * to settle a matter out of 
court.' Cp. traimgtrt. Both words are 
found in Verr. ii. 79. 
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Tadio et gratum esse intellexi et magno opere iaoundum. Ille 
noBter amioos, vir meheroule optimus et mihi amicissimus, sane 
tibi iiatns est. Hoo si quanti tu aestimee soiam, turn quid mihi 
elaborandnm sit soire possim. 2. L. Cincio HB ocioo ccioo cccc 
pro signis MegarioiSy ut ta od me scripserasy curayi. Hermae tui 
Pentelioi oam oapitibtis aeneis de quibiis ad me scripsisti iam 
nunc me admodum deleotant. Qua re velim et eos et signa et 
oetera quae tibi eius looi et nostri studi et tuae elegantiae esse 
videbuntur quam plurima quam primumque mittas et mazime 
quae tibi gjrmnasi zjstique videbuntur esse. Nam in eo genere 
sic studio efferimur ut abs te adiuvandi^ ab aliis prope reprehen- 
dendi simus. Si Lentuli navis non erit, quo tibi plaoebit impo- 
nito. Tulliola, delioiolae nostrae, tuum munusoulum flagitat et 
me ut spoDSorem appellat. Mihi autem abiurare oertius est quam 
dependere. 

Wf /^ y^"*' I^p^dm'^ it a vox pro' 
pna for paying u a representative of 
anolber, at is ihown by Boot, who 
comparei Fam. L 9, 9 (163), dipendendum 
tibi ut quod miki pro iUo spoponditti, 
TuUia was at this time probably not more 
than nine years of age. In a letter 
written the next Tear (Ep. 7), Cicero 
tells of her betrothal ; but tne matter may 
have been in prospect now, and this may 
have been a (pft promised bjr Atticus as a 
betrothal present. Pliny (£pp. v. 10, 1|, 
in a passage, perhaps copied from this 
letter, writes to a mend: libera tandsm 
hondeeasffllaborum fMot*um JIdetn qui 
teripta tna eommunibus mnieU spopondi* 
ruHt: uppolloHtur cotidio et Jtagitantur : 
00 iam porieulum ott no ooaantur ad oxhi' 
bondmnformulain auiporo (* receire a sum- 
mons to produce ') . Pliny, in some hende- 
casyllabic yersM, nad pled^ himself that 
certain compositions of his friend should 
appear. There was a special action called 
aotlo doponti granted to oponooro* who had 

Esid money aninst those for whom they 
ad paid it— -Sanders* Juttmian, p. 354. 



miotu] 
. HS 



ST. Lttccdus. 

2. HS ocDo ccfxao occc] See Ep. 
3, 1, note. 

owravt] * paid.' 

Frntoiui] Of marble from Pentelicus 
(MendeH). 

iam ntmo'] * already, even before I 
hare seen them.* 

oimo loci'] ' any articles of vortu which 
may seem suitable to my Academy, my 
enthusiasm for such things, and your own 
tsste.' 

jfymmati syoiiquti See on Att. i. 6, 
2 (2). A tyttuo {^varhs) was originally 
the part of a gymnasium wherein the 
athletes used to scrape U^w) the oil and 
dust off with Btrigils. It was afterwards 
used iat an^ coyered place for walking. 
Yanicek derives it from the polished floor 
usually found therein (p. 1117). 

quo tibi plaoobit'] 'put them on board 
any yessel you please. 

TaUiM\ * My darling litUe Tullia is 
eager for tne gift you promised her, and 
duns me as your representatiye. I am 
determined rather to repudiate than to 
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6. TO ATTI0TJ8, at Athens (Att. i. 9). 



ROME ; MARCH OR APRIL ; A. U. C. 687; B. C. G7 ; AST. CIC. 89. 



De Uttarif cnbrint ab Attioo ad te duidiiy de dgnit sibi mittendui. 



CICERO ATTIOO SAL. 



1. Niiuium rare nobis abs te litterae adferantuT) oum et 
multo tu faoilius reperias qui Bomam profioiscantur quam ego 
qui Athenas et oertius tibi sit me esse Bomae quam mihi te 
Atheuis. Itaque propter hano dubitationem meam brevior haec 
ipsa epistula est, quod, oum inoertus essem ubi esses, nolebam 
ilium nostrum familiarem sermonem in alienas manus devenire. 
2. Signa Megarioa et Hermas de quibus ad me scripsisti yehe- 
menter exspecto. Quidquid eiusdem generis habebis dignum Aoa- 
demia tibi quod yidebitur ne dubit(u:is mittere et arcae nostrae 
confidito. G^nus hoc est voluptatis meae: quae yvfjLvamwSii 
maxime sunt ea quaero. Leutulus navis suas pollioetur. Peto 
abs te ut baeo diligenter oures. Thyillus te rogat et ego eius 
rogatu EvfioXviSijv wdrpia. 



1 . eUrtnire] * find iU mj by chance * ; 
cp. Brut. lA, coHiidtroHti ad qnot itta 
mn trantlata sifU, ttd tteseio quo pacta 
devenerint, 

2. Signa Megariea'] of the Megarion 
marble called Koyxiriis Xl$os. 

Ktrma*} see note on Ep. 9, 3. 

Academta'\ this ia the name given by 
Cicero to the gymnaaium in his Tusculan 
villa. 

arcae] Ex area solvere means to pay in 
money, not by a draft on a banker ; but 
there is no evidence that area implies a 
ready-money payment. In Q. Fr. ii. 
10 (12), 5 (133), Cicero says, nihil eeee 
oHod potthae arcae nottrae Jlduda cotitur* 
haret, 'it will be his oirn ikult if he 
should fail through any reliance on my 
purse,' where there is surely no allusion 
to ready money. The real aittitheton to 



area is sacetilue or loeuH, Area is the rich 
man's pnrte^ or perhaps rather to/V, or 
stroHglwx; while «<ictf«/iMi8thepoorman*s 
moneff'hag : Juv. xi. 26, Igtioret qttantum 
/errata dutet ab area Saceulue, The words 
eaeenlut and locnii are combined in Mart. 
V. 39, 7, exeusei toeuheque taccHlumque. 
The word for paying by draft is oerAorc 
fiHtutuos : see on £p. 66, 7. 

Gemuy &c. 1 * This is the line my fancy 
takes* (PretorjL 

Thyillue] Thyillus, a poet^ who after- 
wards thought of making Cicero's con- 
sulship the subject of a poem (£p. 22, 15). 
He now asks Atticus for a description of 
the * ntual of the £umolpidae,^ priests 
of the Eleusinian Demeter at Athens. 
Doubtless Thyillus wisiiod to introduce 
into some poem an account of the ritual 
of the Eleusinian mysteries. 
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6. TO ATTICUS, at Athens (Att. i. lo). 

TU8CVLANUM ; MAY ; A. U. C. 687 ; B. C. 67 ; ABT. CTC. 89. 

Be temporo litteranmi dandarum tnguitOy de Lucceio iam a 86 placaado, de txgnis 
aliiiqiie omamentif ab Attico dbi cuxandis, de bibliotheoa Attioi a le emenda, de 
Q. fratris animo^ de oomitiifl suii, de Tulliola de nraxnuealo diem dante. 

CICERO ATTICO SAL 

!• Cum eBsem in ToBoulano — erit hoo tibi pro illo tuo 
'Gum essem in Ceramioo»' — verum tamen oum ifai OBsem, 
Boma puer a sorore tua miflsuB epistulam mihi aba te adlatam 
dedit nuntiavitque eo ipso die port meridiem itnrum eum qui 
ad te proficisceretur. Eo factum ert ut epistulae tuae resoriberem 
aliquidy brevitate temporis tam pauca cogerer Boribere. 2. Pri- 
mum tibi de nostro amioo plaoando aut etiam plane restituendo 
pollioeor. Quod ego etsi mea sponte ante fadebam, eo nunc 
tamen et agam studiosius et oontendam ab illo vehementiuSi quod 
tantam ex epirtula Toluntatem eius rei tuam perspioere videor. 
Hoo te intellegere yoIo, pergraviter ilium esse offensum, sed quia 
nullam yideo gravem subesse causam, magno opere oonfido ilium 
fore in oflSoio et in nostra potestate. 3. Signa nostra et Herme- 
radas, ut soribis, oum oommodisaime poteris, yelim imponas et 
si quod aliud oIicfTov eius looi quem non ignoras reperies et 
mazime quae tibi palaestrae gymnasique videbuntur esse. Etenim 
ibi sedens haec ad te scribebam^ ut me locus ipse admoneret. 
Praeterea typos tibi mando quos in tectorio atrioli possim inolu- 



1. Cum e$$m] * Biing in TuicuUmum — 
there you hare a beginning to correspond 
with jour heiuff in Orramt^i#— being there, 
howeyer, I received a letter.' 

temm tamen\ resumee after the paren- 
thesee as 8* oSr and 8^ in Greek, as weU 
as yh^ (for which Shilleto has so bril- 
liantly vindicated this resumptire force 
in a note on the 2>e Fah, Leg, 371 . 4. § 91) . 
S^df igitur are also resumptive particles 
in Cicero, as equidem cuin audio ioerum 
MMM Zaelittm {/aeilius enim . . . didi* 
arunt^ ud earn tie audio, de Or. iii. 45 ; 
reetu ejfietio {nen'^pBrnatv enim iUt appello^ 



&c.), reeta ifUur efietio, Fin. iii. 46. 
Boot shows that tamen has this force in 
Brut. 101— where tamen introduces the 
parenthesis as well as resumes the narra- 
tive. So ergOf autem, 

2. aiNMo] Luooeius. 

fore in qfeie et in noeira poteetate^ 
* that he will be complaisant, and will 
put himself in mr hands.' 

3. Mentteraelaikj See note to £p. 9, 3. 
eer^bam'] * I am writing,' epistolary 

imperf. See Bohr, i 14G8. 

tgpot] * bas-reliefs for insertion in the 
plaster walls of my antechamber ' (Pretor) . 
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dere et putealia eigillata duo. 4. Bibliothecam taam oave oui- 
quam despoudeas, quamvis aorem amatorem inTeneris : nam ego 
onmifl meas vindemiolas eo reservo, ut illud subsidium seneotuti 
parem. 5. De fratre oonfido ita esse ut semper volui et elaboravi. 
If ulta signa sunt eius rei, non TnitiiTnnfn quod soror praegnans 
est. 6. De oomitiis meis et tibi me permisisse memini et ego 
iam pridem hoc oommunibus amiois qui te exspeotant praedioo, te 
non modo non aroessi a me sed prohiberi, quod intellegam multo 
magis interesse tua te agere quod agendum est hoc tempore quam 
mea te adesse oomitiis. Proinde eo animo te velim esse, quasi 
mei negoti causa in ista loca missus esses. Me autem eimi et 
offendes erga te et audies quasi mihi si quae parta erunt non 
modo te praeeente sed per te parta sint. Tulliola tibi diem dat, 
sponsorem me appellat. 



7. TO ATTIOUS, at Athens (Arr. i. ii). 

ROME ; JULY OR AUGUST ; A. U. C. 687 ; B. C. 67 ; AST. CIC. 39. 

De Luoceio praeter enpectationem nondum placato, de signit mittendis, de bibllotheca 

sibi oonsenranda, de ceterii rebui iam deterioribos. 



CICERO ATTICO SAL. 



1. Et mea sponte faciebam antea et post duabus epistulis tuis 
perdiligenter in eamdem rationem scriptis magno opere sum com- 
motus. Eo accedebat hortator adsiduus Sallustius ut agerem 
quam diligentissime cum Luoceio de vestra vetere gratia recon- 
dlianda. Sed, cum omnia fecissem, nou modo cam Toluntatem 



puUtilia sigiUata] * emboMed well- 
corers.' 

4. BibliQtheeam'] * Do not on any ac- 
count betroth your Ubrar)' to auyone» no 
matter bow eager a suitor for it you And. 
I am boarding up all my gleanings (sav- 
ings) to buy it as a support (resource) for 
my old age.' 

6. /># eomUiii uisU] For tbe praetor- 
ahip, wbicb be filled, a. v. c. 688, 
B.C. 66. 

tibi fM pirmiiiu$] * I do not foi^t 
tbat I gave you free permission ' (i.e. to 
stay away). Of. negve disc99iiuet a me 



niei ego ei permititeemf Fam. ziii. 71 
(610). 

FrotntUi] * I should wish you to feel 
in this matter Just as if I had sent you on 
my own business to the place you are in. 
And you will find (and hear from our 
common friends) that my feelings towarda 
you are the same as if any success I may 
attain (at the election) were attained not 
only in your presence but through your 
instrumentality. ' 

TttlHola] < My Uttle Tullia is for bar- 
ing the law of you, and is dunning me as 
your representative.' 
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AxiA quae f uerat erga te recuperare non potui, Yerom ne caosani 
quidem elioere immutatae voluntatis. Tametsi iaotat ille quidem 
illud Banm arbitrium et ea quae iam turn oum aderas ofiendere 
eiu8 animum intellegebam, tamen habet quiddam profeoto quod 
magia in animo eius insederiti quod neque epistulae tuae neqiie 
nostra atflegatio tam potest facile delere quam tu praesens non 
modo oratione sed tuo vultu illo familiari tolles, si modo tanti 
putaris, id quod^ si me audies et si humanitati tuae oonstare Yoles, 
oerte putabis. Ac ne illud mirere cur, cum ego antea signifi- 
oarim til^ per litteras me sperare ilium in nostra potestate f ore, 
nunc idem videar di£Sdere, inoredibile est quanto mihi yideatur 
illiusYoluntasobstinatior et inhac iracundia obflrmatior : sedhaeo 
aut sanabuntur cum Ycneris aut ei molesta erunt in utro culpa 
erit. 2. Quod in epistula tua soriptum erat, me iam arbitrari 
designatum esse, scito nihil tam exerdtum esse nunc Bomae quam 
candidates omnibus iniquitatibus, nee quando futura sint comitia 
sciri. Yerum baec audies de Philadelpho. 3. Tu Yelim quae 
Academiae nostrae parasti quam primum mittas. Mire quam 
illius loci non modo usus sed etiam cogitatio deleotat. Ldbros 
vero tuos cave cuiquam tradas. Nobis eos, quem ad modum 
scribis, conserva. Summum me eorum studium tenet, sicut odium 
iam ceterarum rerum : quas tu inoredibile est quam brcYi tempore 
quanto deteriores offensurus sis quam reliquisti. 

1. Ulnd $unm arhttrinm] ' that arbi- cp. Caet. B.G. iii. 6. 3. ArhUrmi ia found 
tration case (decided by jou againBt him) pafssive in the comic diama* e.g. Plant. 
icXieh he it alwayt harping on* It is Epid. 267| but there we meet the actiine 
a Teiy uncritical expedient to read twtm form arbitrare more than once (cp. Neue* 
agaiiut the mse. 'Wagoner, iii'. 24). 

noHra adlegatio] ' the mission to him mhil ianiX ' let me teU jou the can- 
that I have undertaken.' AdUgatio is didates are narassed toan unprecedented 
private ; UgaiiOy public. degree with all sorts of unreasonable 
idmn] < howevei*,' the nom, tnaw, demands.' The reference is probablT to 
0i mohtta] * he will smart for it who the double nostponement of the comitia, 
deserres it — a rather unsympathiaing owing to the measures against bribery 
sentiment. proposed by the tribune, G. Cornelius, and 

2. arbitrari] The subject of arbitrari the riots which ensued in consequence of 
b perhaps omitted by Cic, as it would no them (Dio Cass. zzxTi. 88, 89 ; Ascon. 
doubt be easily supplied by the reader. p. 68). 

We are not forced to suppose, with Zumpt, 3. Mire quam'] s Bav/AOffims &s. This 

that arbitrari is here passive. Yet the is a usage common in the comic drama, 

pf>sition of Mtf, as well as the teiri follow- as admcium guam, PL Amph. 641. We 

mg, would seem to point to a passive find eane quam, Q. Fr. ii. 4, 6 (105) ; 

arbitrari. The dictionaries quote more valde qwamj Fam. xi. 13, 3 (869). Liry 

than one instance of arbitrart passive in xzxvi. 26, 3, has oppido qttam, 

Cicero's orations, e.g. Yerr. v. 106 (where, qttat tu. » . reliquieti] * you can hardly 

however, the reading is doubtfu)) ; and befieve what a great and sudden change 

Mur. 84, wbero there is no ms variation : for the worse from the state in which you 
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8. TO ATTI0TJ8, at Athens (Att. i. «). 

ROUE ; A. U. C. 687 (TOWARDS BND); B. C. 67 ; AST. CIC. 89. 

De morte ftTiae Attic!, de Attioo Bomae exBpeotBto, de ngnis ab eo miaof, de 
Lucceio nondum Attico plocato, de Tullia 0. Piioiki Frogi deBponsa. 

CICSRO ATnCO SAL. 

1. Aviam tuam soito desiderio tai mortaam esse et sixnul quod 
verita sit ne Latinae in officio non manerent et in montem Alba- 



left them Toa will find in public »u«m«i, 
and in sucn a ibort time too. Quam hrtpi 
tempore is 'in how ihort a time ' ; quam 
reliqiiitti (dsUriont) i» 'worse than you 
left them. 

1. Ariam] Does Cioeio here serioaslj 
announce to Attieus the death of his 
grandmother, and then pass to Jest, and 
say that her death was due to re^t for 
the long absence of Attieus, adding (in 
ridicule of the lady, whom we must, with 
Manutius, conjecture to have been 'too 
religious') that her death was hastened by 
a doubt whether the Latin festival would 
* come up to timej' and have the due 
procession of the viotiins for saorifioe to 
the sacred mount ? Or are we, with Mr. 
Pretor, to resard the whole statement as 
a piece of lueasantry — ' let me tell you 
that regret for your prolonged absence has 
been the death of your grandmother '? We 
hold the formtr view for these reasons : 
(1). There is no objection to it. It con- 
flicts with modem notions of good breed- 
ing to announce the death of a relative in 
such a tone : but would a modem letter- 
writer announce the betrothal of his 
daughter in the laconic fashion which 
Cicero adopts in this letter P Cicero knew 
that Attieus would not feel any real grief 
for her death, and there existed then no 
code of taste which ordained that he 
should affect to believe that Attieus 
would be grieved. (2). The jest would 
be rather poor on Mr. Ftetor's hypothesis ; 
and Cicero would have rather laid, ' let me 
tell yon your grandmother will not long 
survive your protracted absence,' i/i^rt- 
iwam 0890^ not morttuxm eae. We must 
again differ from Mr. Pretor in his view 
that the word understood after Latinae is 



eivitaUi, not firiae. ZaUnas is used for 
Latinos fenae in Q. Fr. ii. 4, 4 (105), and 
twice in Cicero's poem on his Consulship, 
preserved in De Div. i. 18. It is a 
sort of joke to say of a sunerstitious and 
nervous old woman that ner death was 
due to a doubt whether the Latin festival 
would come up to time, and duly perform 
its rites. The personification of the 
festival, and the attributing to it con- 
scious action, is Uie matter of the joke 
such as it is. Make Latinae agree with 
eivitaUt, and you will have a moro regular 
subject for manerent and adduoerent ; but 
you will also have a serious statement, 
and not the joke, which lies in the incom* 
patibiUty of the ezpiession. One may, 
however, get the meaning which we prefer 
without personifying feriat : the adj. 
Latinae may agree with muUeree, the 
women who would celebrate the Latin 
festival. Then we should have a regular 
subject for mafurent, addueereni. Mr. 
Stmchan- Davidson, of Balliol College, 
Oxford, takes Latinae with dtitatet^ and 
explains in a wav which certainly saves 
the joke. The old lady, according to his 
view, must have been going back to her 
memory of the Social War, when the fear, 
fte Latinae {eivitatet) in e^fieie non manerent, 
must have caused much anxiety. When 
Cicero wrote, it would be like an alarm 
'that Bonaparte was coming ' in (say) 1840. 
The Latinae were celebrated at uncer- 
tain periods, as they belonged to th^feriae, 
called eonceptivae because the magistrate 
had to apj^mtieoneipere) the time ol their 
celebration. This was a powerful weapon 
in the hands of a magistrate, who could, 
by proclaiming the feriae Latinae, sus- 
pend public business for a week. See 
Introduction, i. $ 1. 
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nnm hoBtias non adduoerent. Eius rei oonsolationem ad te L. Sau- 
f eiam missorum esae arbitror. 2. Nos bio te ad mensem lanuarium 
exspeotamus ex qaodam rnmore an ex litteris tois ad alios missis : 
nam ad me de eo nibil soripsisti. Signa quae nobis corasti, ea 
sunt ad Caietam exposita. Nos ea non vidimus: neque enim 
exeundi Boma potestas nobis fait : misimus qui pro veotura sol- 
▼eret. Te multum amamus quod ea abs te diligenter pairoque 
curata sunt. 3. Quod ad me saepe soripsisti de nostro amioo 
pkoando, feoi et expertos sum omnia, sed mirandum in modum 
est animo abalienato : quibus de suspicionibuSy etsi audisse te arbi- 
tror, tamen ex me oum veneris oognosoes. Sallustium prae- 
sentem restituere in eius veterem gratiam non potuL Hoo ad te 
soripsiy quod is me aoousare de te solebat : aMn se expertus est 
iUum esse minus exorabilem, meum studium neo ribi fiec tibi 
defmsse. Tulliolam C. Pisoni L. F. Frugi despondimus. 



Eim r#t] ' 8auf«ius (a follower of the 
^ieareen school, which held that death 
was no evil) will, I tuppoee, send you the 
appropriate ooneolation for the event.' 
Saufttua (as we learn from £p. 35, 1) 
was only too glad to preach a sermon on 
each a text. So Cicero says, ' I shall not 
deprive him of his theme ; I shall leave to 
him the task of offering yon GonM>lation.' 
All this shows clearly that (as Boot says) 
Cicero knew very well that Atticus did 
not need much consolation. 

This Saufeius was a close friend of 
Atticua, and Atticus saved his property 
from confiscation by the triumvirs (Nep. 
Att. 12-8). 

2. Kat hie U] * I am expecting your 
airiYal here by January from some flying 
rumour, I suppose— or is it from some 
letter of yours to someone else, for 
you did not mention it in any letter to 
me P ' Hadvig on Fin. ii. 104, Simonidet 
an quit aliui, has an excellent note on 
this use of an. His conclusion is that 
comparison of places where it occurs, 
vis. Fam. vii. 9, 8 (U5) ; Att. i. 8, 2 (8) ; 
u. 7, 3 (34) ; vii. 1 (284), shows that the 
phrase is not used for a disjunctive ques- 
tion, dubiutn Simonida an quia alius^ but 
for a direct statement, to which is ap- 
|)en<1ed an expression of hesitation about 
Its truth. 

3. Xoitro atHico] Lucceius. 
Sullii9tium praeMMttm] * I failed to 



bring about their former friendship be* 
tweenhim and Sallustius, th^ngh ike laittr 
wa$ on the tpot (not absent, as you are). 
I mention this because Sallustius used to 
upbraid me with my failure in your case. 
But he has now found in his own case 
how sullen Lucceius is, and that no good 
offices of mine were spared either in his 
own case or in yours.' 

Nee tibi nee tibi"] Meum ttuiium me tH^ 
de/nitte is the ms, ' that my sood offices 
were not wanting to you either.' This 
is defensible ; but it is a very slight 
change to read, with Klotz (2nd ed.), nee 
tibi nee tibi. This is much better than the 
reading of Graevius, nee tibi nee tibi, for 
it supplies a reason for the corruption : 
the copyist had written the first nee, then 
he raised his eves and went on after the 
second nee» This is a common cause of 
error in mss—the next most common to 
dittography. The term parableptif might 
conveniently be used to describe this par- 
ticular case of it. Booths suggestion for 
this passage is worth noticing : * Hoc ad 
te scripsi quod is me accusare de te sole- 
bat; at in se expertus ilium esse minus 
exombilem, meum studium negat tibi 
defuisse.* This sounds more like Cicero. 
Perhaps tuffahit would be still better; 
NBC TIBI might easily have taken the 
place of negabmibi. 

Z. /".] Luci filio. 
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LEnEE OF THE THIRD YEAR OF CICERO'S CORRESPONDENCE. 

EP. 9. 



A. U. C. 688 ; B. C. 66 ; A£T. CIC. 40. 
COSS. M. AEMILIUS LEPIDUS, L. YOLCATIUS TULLUS. 



This was the year of Cioero's praetorship. While holding that office he 
defended A. Cluentlns Habitus in a yery able speech. But the year of 
his praetorship is rendered memorable chiefly by his speech in fayour of the 
Manilian Law, which gaye to Pompey a commission to carry on the war 
against Mithridates, with the goyemment of Pontus, Cilicia, and Bithynia. 
This was his first great politioal speech. In it he spoke the sentiments of the 
moderate Optimates, who thought that it was the true poUoy of the senate to 
endeavour to make Pompey the champion of their class. 
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9. TO ATnOUS AT Athbns (Att. i. 4). 

ROMS ; A. U. C. ess (first half; ; B. C. 66 ; AST. CIC. 40. 

De Attico ad eomitia Q. fiatrii et ad Aontnianam eontroyeriiam tnuuigendam 
€KspecUtOy de condanmatione 0. liaeri, da signif, oinamentii, libiis ant emptis aut 
aoMiidis. 

CICERO ATTICO SAL. 

1. Grebraa ezspeotationes nobis toi oommoves. Nuper quidem, 
oom iam te adrentare arbitraremori repente abs te in mensem 
Qointilem reiecti Bomus. None vero sentio, quod oommodo tno 
&oere poteris, venias ad id tempns quod soribis : obieris Q. fratris 
eomitia, nos longo interrallo yiseris, Aoatilianam oontroversiam 
transegeris. Hoc me etiam Pedncaeus ut ad te soriberem admo* 
nuit : putamna enim utile ease te aliqoando iam rem transigere. 
Mea interoessio parata et est et fuit 2. Nos bio inoredibili ao 
aingalari populi volontate de 0. Maoro transegimus. Ooi oom 
aeqai fnissemus, tamen multo maaorem fructimi ex populi existi- 
matione illo damnato oepimus quam ex ipsius, si absolutus esseti 



1. m . . . f$mt%\ 'pat off till.* 
•tntio] Thit ii the mi readkc , changed 

bj LamSinua to miimo. Kloti, m ed. 2nd, 
nghtly restores 9$nt%o, 

Q. frairu eomitia] Fot the cunile 
aedileahip to which he was elected the 
next year. 

2. Noi hie] * 1 haye setUed the case 
of 0. Maoer, and gained thereby sudk 
mazked approbation as you would hudly 
hare belieyed possible. ThoHg/h I might 
ha9$ taken a Unient view ^ the eati (might 
have Ut him deum eatilg)^ I gave sentence 
against him, and have reaoed much 

Csater benefit from the popmsr appro- 
tion thereof, than I cotud haye gamed 
from his good offices had he been ac- 
quitted.' 

This was the historian, C. licinius 
Hacer, who, as repetundarum rene, came 
before Cicero as praetor, and was con- 
demned; cp. Yal. Has. ix. 12, 7: Plut. 
Cic. 9. Tnis discreditable sentiment has 



been mitigated by the edd. from Manu- 
tius to Merirale, by a mistranslation 
ol aeauHt, Merivale renders 'I hare 
done nim strict justice, yet,* &c., thus 
confounding tiw and aeqimm. Aeqaui 
means faveurable, friendlg, as in 'uni 
aequ¥t Tirtuti atque eius amicis,* ' aequa 
Venus Teucris Pallas iniqua fuit,' 'aequi 
boni facit,* and other places. Casaubon 
flrsi corrected the mistranslation of aeqvi ; 
but he took faiuemui as if it were 
fniinui. The subjnnctiye fniuemw is 
both coDcessiye and (elliptically) condi- 
tional : * though I might hare taken a 
lenient view (had I so willed).' We shall 
hare something to say about another 
fi>rm of elliptical conditional sentence on 
Ep. 27. The view of the passage here 
given was originated by Tunstall. and is 
accepted by Boot. But perhaps the subj. 
is only concessive, ' though I had been 
favourable to him.' 
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gratia oepissimus. 3. Quod ad me de Hermathena csoribis, per 
mihi gratiun est. Est oroamentum Aoademiae proprium meae, 
quod et Hermes commune omnium et Minerya singulare est 
insigue eius gjmDasi. Qua re velim^ ut soribis, oeteris quoque 
rebus quam plurimis eum locum omes. Quae mihi antea signa 
misisti, ea nondum vidi. In Formiano sunt, quo ego nunc pro- 
flciBoi cogitabam.* Ilia omnia in Tusoulanum deportabo. Caietam, 
si quando abundare coepero, ornabo. Libros tuos oonserva et noli 
desperare eos nie meos facere posse. Quod si adsequor, supero 
Orassum divitiis atque omnium vicos et prata oontemno. 



8. S9t 0nMm#ff/tfiif ] < It (the Herma- 
thena) if an omament appro|»riate to my 
Academy, hecanae Hermes u the usual 
decoration of all such placet, and Minerra 
is peculiarly suited to mine.' 

A Hemathena is a hust of Athena, 
superposed on a quadrangular pillar; 
compare such combmations as Hermer- 
acles (Ep. 6, 3), Heimares, Hermeroe, 
Hermanubis. The prefix Ip/i- signifies 
the quadrangular i>illar (^ r^rplymwot 
ip^fualm, Thucrd. n. 27) on which the 
bust rested. In £pp. 4 and 6 Cic. speaks 
of this and other similarly formed pieces 
of sculpture as Strtnai, A Hermes-pil- 
lar surmounted by the bust of a divinity 
is (says Cicero) a kind of omament found 
in erery gymnasium ; such a pillar with 
a bust of Minerra is enecially appropriate 
in my symnadum, whidi was to be used 
solely z6r mental and not for bodily ex- 
ercise. It is poesible that Hermathena 
may have signified a double-headed bust 
of Hermes and Athena : but if so, it is 
strange that Cic. would not have used 
Mercuiius for Hermes, or Athena for 
Hinezra. But inasmuch as there was 
no Latin word to express the peculiar 
kind of ornament which the Greeln called 
a Hennes, Cic. was compelled to use the 
Greek term. See Boscher, Lexikon der 
Mythohgie, 2, p. 2342, and Gurlitt (Steg- 
liti Programm, 1898, pp. 1-3). We have 
not followed Boot in omitting inti^M, 



as he is wrong in saying that it rests 
M/y on the authority of Bosius. It is 
not found in M, but is in Z, in the 
maig. of Lambinus' ed., and also in 
several members of the 1 class. See 
Lehmann, <Att.,* p. 134, and Introduc- 
tion, iii., On the Sources of the Text. 

ea nondum <^^0 Merely because non- 
dmn occurs here, Baiter would read nosea 
nondum ridimua in the i^receding letter— 
a vicious principle ; as if because Cicero 
says 'I have not yet seen them' in 
one letter, he should not say < I have not 
seen them' in another, more especially 
as nondum is quite necessary here, con- 
trasted as it is with two other points of 
time, in the words 'quae mini anUa 
misisti,' and 'quo ego nunc profidsci 
oogitabam.' 

Caietam'] This is the ms reading, 
usually changed to Caietanum ; but Klotz 
justly observes that Cicero may have pre- 
feired rather to call his villa Otieta than 
Caietanum, It was the same as the Formic 
anum; see 0. E. Schmidt, CUeroa mien, 
p. 27, espedallv Note 2. 

Croitum'] Crassus is the typical mU- 
lionaire of Itoman literature ; see Fin. iii. 
76 ; Plin. H. K. xxxiii. 134. 

vieoi et prata"] ' I envy no man*s 
manor and demesne.' For vieue in this 
sense, see Horace, Ep. ii. 2, 177f and 
Fam. xiv. 1, 6 (82). Others translate 
' city and country property.' 



LETTESS OF THE FOURTH TEAB OF CICERO'S CORRESPONDENCE. 

EPP. 10, 11. 



A. U. a 699 ; B. C. 66 ; ABT. CIC. 41. 

COSS. L. AURELIUS COTTA, L. MANLIU8 TORaUATUS. 



This year Cicero devoted ohiefly to his oanvass for the attainment of the 
oooBnlship two years thence, 691 (b. o. 63). He oould not legally become 
consul till he was 43 years of age. He offered to defend Catiline, in hopes 
that Catiline might make common cause with him against the other candidates. 
He had set his heart on the consulate, and he neglected no means which might 
achieve success. He refused to defend the uncle of Atticus in a just cause 
against Caninius Satyrus, whose influence he thought might be useful in his 
candidature. His son Marcus was bom this year. This was the year of the 
speeches for C. Cornelius. 
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10. TO ATTIOUS, AT Athens (Att. i. i). 



ROMS ; JULY, A. U. 0. #89 ; B. C. 65 ; AST. CIC. 41. 

Cum M. Cieeronis tempua iustnm petendi ooniulatiif appropinquaret, primum 
Atdco exponit rationeiii petitionis suaa et ea ipn petitionit caiua seee oxouMit quod 
Caecilio, Atdci iTiinculo, coDtra A. Caniniiim SatTmm in iudicio adeiie nolaerit. 

CICEEO ATTICO SAL. 

1. PetitioniB nostrae quam tibi summae ouiae eese soio huiua 
modi ratio est, quod adhue oonieotara provideri possit. Pren- 
Bat anus P. GUba : sine f uoo ao f allaoiisi more maiorum, negatur. 
XJt opinio est hominumy non aliena rationi nostiae fait illios haeo 
praepropera prensatio. Nam illi ita negant vulgo at mihi se debere 
dicant. Ita quiddam spero nobis profloi, cum hoc precrebresoit, 
plurimos nostros amicos inyeniri. Nos autem initium prensandi 
faoere cogitaramus eo ipso tempore quo tuam puerum cum his 
litteris profiaisci Gindus dicebat, in campo, comitiis tribuniciis, 



1. F9titwnit\ * About the proipects of 
my candidature, in which I know you axe 
deeply intereited, the case ttands tnus, ae 
far as surmises go—Galba is the only one 
who is aetiTely making interest for him« 
self. He reoeiTCs for answer a plain, 
unyamished, old-fashioned no. This pre- 
mature canyass of his, as common report 
^oee, has not been a bad thing for my 
interests; for their refusal generally takes 
the form of a statement that they owe 
their support to me. So I fancy my 
cause is being served, now that the report 
gets wind that my supporters are found 
to be in the majonty.' In using the word 
^titic here, Cicero does not imply that he 
is now engaged in any petitio. He only 
saj's the prospects of his candidature (when 
he shall become a candidate) axe improved 
by the ffrtupnpera prentatio of GalM, who 
should have waited for the eomitia tH» 
bunieia, the first election in the year, and 
the time at which (as it would seem) 
etiquette prescribed that the prentatio 
should b^n. Cicero had not yet begun 
prensare^ 'to make interest,' much less 
peters, ' to stand,' for the consulship. 



Minefuco ac fatUciis} The alliteration 
is doubtless fortuitous. If it were de- 
signed, the nhrsse might be rendered 
'dean and clever.' Op. for the senti- 
ment. Plant. True prol. 6 : 

En mehercle in vobi» resident mores pristini 
Ad denegandum ut cderi lingua utamini. 

iia . , . ui] These particles are used 
with great delioacy by CScero : see Introd., 
II. $ 2 B. A paraphrase like that in the 
rendering given above is often necessary 
to bring out the force of the particles. Cp. 
Att. vi. 9, 1 (282), itatedomi ex tuisaudUte 
ut nihil ettet ineommods, * that the account 
which he had from your people was in- 
compatible with the idea of anything being 
wrong.* YoTprofid, cp. Plin. Ep. ix. 40, 
2, memoriae . . . prq/ieilnr. 

eogitaramHs'] is virtually an imperf ., as 
cMitavi (lyirwica) is virtually a present, 
<I have made up my mind' a'^I purpose ' ; 
but here it is an epistolary tense : hence 
Uie plupeif . may here be fairly rendered 
by the English present, * I was intending 
when I wrote,' tliat is, ' I intend.' 

in eampo'] sc. Martio. 
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a.d. XVI. Ealend. Sext. CSompetitores, qui oerti esse videantor, 
€hdba et AntoniuB et Q. Gomifioias. Pato te in hoo ant riosae aut 
iDgemuiflse. Ut frontem ferias, rant qui etiam Cae6oniiim pntent. 
Aqnilium non arbitrabamnr qui denegavit et iuravit morbum et 
illad 6unm regnum indlciale opporait. Catilina, si iudioatom erit 
meridie non luoere, oertua erit oompetitor. De Aufldio et Palioauo 



qui etrti eue ridmHiur] * to take only 
those irbo are (;ertain to stand.* Cp. quod 
t99Ui HiUrUf Tuao. i. 88. Qui modo U 
more uaual in tbia case, but quod m#ati* 
uerim^ quod octam are oommon ; ef . Boby, 
1692, 1694. Boot, who apparently aees 
something in gift . . . ttdtantur not 
parallel to quod providmri pouit above, 
would (with Bom.) rsad vidtbmUur, the 
epistolary imperf. 

Putol * I can f anc3r yoitr smile or sigh 
as you come to this piece of news. But 
hei'e is something 4 fmn frimir ; some 
think Caeeonius will actually stand.' In 
hoe refers to the whole sentence, ' you 
will smile or dsh (according to the point 
of view from wnich you re^u*d the news) 
when you hear there are no candidates 
with stronger claims than these.* Ingt* 
tuere really means to froan or growl; a 
modem English letter- writer would say, 
* I fancy you will smile or else swear.* 
The < groan ' is essentially southern : still 
more, 'the smiting of the forehead.* 
None of the men had as yet adnered any 
such personal distinction os would warrant 
their standing. Q. Cicero, in the Comm. 
Pet. 7, says of these ririds of his brother, 
especially of Oalba, Video igitur umplii' 
oitHto exfamiUio homtHoo, quod oino norvio 
OHtU, tibi parit non «m#. 

Ut froffUin] Cp. Bmtiis, 278, hu!Im 
porturbatio unimi, nuila corporio, from 
HOHporcusoMf noH femur; pedie^ quodmim* 
mum fitt nuUa iupploeio. Cp. also Apul. 
Met i. 7, imo depeetore orucinbilem tuepi* 
ritum ducene dextra Meriente frontem re- 
pUudenOy 

Caeeoninm'] lie was a juror in the 
first trial ox Cluentius, an(l also in the 
trial of Verres (1 Verr. 29). He was 
eurule aedile with Cicero in 686 (69), and 
iilso praetor with him in 688 (66). fie is 
perhaps the Caesonius mentioned in Att. 
xii. 11 (502). 

iuravifX * hns excused himself on the 
plea of ill-health, and his unquestioned 
sway in the law courts.* For iurare 
marlnm cp. Att. zii. 13, 2 (545). The 
p.itition of Aquilius as a iurU eomultut 



was reallv deserving of the term regnum ; 
see the eloquent eulogy of him in Caec. 
77 ; he was the colleague of Cicero in 
the praetorship. It is to be noticed, then, 
that a distinguished Roman felt that he 
was bound to allege aome ezense for his 
conduct, if he did not, haying been prae- 
tor, aim at the consulship. For the ex- 
pression repmum iudieieUe, cp. amiteo regno 
foreNeif Fam. ix. 18, 1 (478). Cic. uses 
exeueare morbum in the same sense in 
Phil. ix. 8, with which q>. exeueare labo' 
rem, Hor. Ep. i. 7, 67. 

OatUimu^ Catiline was charged by 
Clodius with misappropriation of public 
moneys. Therefore he could not stand 
for the oonsnlship unless aoj[uitted, that 
is only *if the fury bring in a yerdict 
that the sun does not shine at noonday.* 
The reference is to the trial of Catiline for 
extortion {repetundae) as propraetor in 
Africa: see the important nassaoe in 
Asconius (p. 85. 8-16 Or.) and Beid, /^ro 
Sulfu, Introd., {{ 7 and 12. 

jdujtdio'] T. Aufidius, mentioned as a 
jurist in Brut. 179 : he had been prae- 
tor in Asis, Flacc. 45. This is the view 
held by Borghesi and Boot (Obs. Crit., 
p. 40). OreUi. after Ooveanua, has 
changed this reading to AuiiJtUOf and has 
been almost universally followed by the 
editors; wrongly, as can be shown. 
AuMio iA the reading of all the mss, 
and there is no reason why he should not 
have aspired to the consulship, having 
been praetor, »s well as Palioanus, who 
had only been tribune, and who was a 
man of bad character (Yal. Max. iii. 8, 3). 
But Orelli observed that, in Att. ii. 3, 1 
(29), the mss have Atilio, which should 
be, doubtless, corrected to A. Mio, i.e. 
AuH JUio, i.e. Afranio. Therefore, here 
he changes Anjidxo to Auli JUio, On 
Att. i. 4, 3 (8), attention has been already 
directed to the uncritical character of this 
method. But here is a far more serious 
case, for above nondum might haye stood 
in both places ; here A.^lio cannot stand. 
For why should Afranius be here called 
' the son of Aulus ' P In Att. ii. 8, 1 (29), 
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non poto te ezspeotare dum soribam. 2. De iis qui none petunt 
Caesar oerttu putatur. Thermus onm Silano contendere ezisti- 
matur : qui sio inopes et ab amioifl et ezifltimatione sunt ut mihi 
Tideatnr non esse aZivarov Curiam obducere. Bed hoc praeter 
me nemini videtur. Nortris rationibuB maxime conducere yidetur 



the correction is rigbti for Cicero ii pur- 
poeely nsinff ooTert language ; lie aaya* 
' it is laid that a certain aoouittal is due 
to the influence of the son of Aulus, and 
that Pompey (whom also he coyertly 
calls Epiciates) has been going it strong.' 
Afranius was well known as a prottgi of 
Pompey, and Atticus would understand 
what he meant Besides, at that time, 
Afianius was consul; and Cicero might 
think it dangeroua to criticise him except 
in coTeit phrase. In Att. i. 16, 12 (22), 
he first calls Afranius A,JUiut, but then 
he is referring to a matter well known to 
Atticus. In Att. i. 18, 5 (24), where 
also he calls Afranius A. fliut (a letter 
also written in 694, b. c. 60, the year of 
Afranius' consulship), the context pro' 
claims who is meant oy Aulijiluu. But 
here (1) there is no objection to AuMio of 
the mss ; (2] tiiere \m no occasion for any 
covert allusion to Afranius ; (8) Atticus 
could not have understood what he meant 
by A. JlHo. Mr. Watson honestly says, 
' Afranius is said to have been called AuH 
Jttiut on account of his own insignificance ; 
quasi terras JSHtu, says Drumann, but it 
seems a strange expression.' But if it 
referred to his insignificance, it ouafit to 
imnly that any little lustre he had wss 
reflected from his father Aulus ; now 
Aulus was Quite obscure. Moreover, there 
are more msignificant men mentioned 
here, e.g. PaUcanus (cp. Ep. 24, 6). No : 
he is never called AuHJllius until Cicero 
feared to criticise him unless covertlv, 
and then the context leaves it unmistak- 
able who is meant by the son of Aulus. 
In Att. i. 18, 5 (24), we have, ' Metellus 
is an excellent consul; not so Aulus' 
son'— of course the other consul. There 
is no reference to insignificance. Having 
once given him this name in Att. i. 16, 
12 (22), Cicero afterwards frequently 
applies it to him. 

2. Ds iis out'] * Of those who are now 
canvassing (sc. for the year 690 (64)] 
Caesar is sure to be elected. It is thought 
the real struggle will be between Thermus 
and Silanus, who are so poor in friends 
and character that it seems to me on the 
cards to carry Curius against them.' 



Castar] Le. Lucius Julius Caesar 
consul in 600 (64). He was loyal to the 
senate after tne murder of the Dictator 
(see Index). 

Thsrmtts] Cicero wrote some letters to 
this Thermus when he was governor of 
Asia (£pn. 280-232 ; 253, 4). 

Sikmo^ Consul in 691 (63). 

St sxistimatioHs'] So the mss; Boot 
and Baiter insert ub before sxistimaticns, 
Kloti righUy a^eres to the msa : incps 
sA amirtt is found in De Domo, 68, and 
imps rsrhis, Brut. 247. Bach of these 
constnictions flnds a parallel here. 

curium] Boot sugppesta 2Wti«j»i, whioh 
is found in the margm of the Med. He 
thinks Curius was g3 too bad a character 
(cp. Sail. Cat. 23) to have had a chance ; 
but this is hardly suflicient ground for 
abandoning the Med., which, in these 
letters, is, in the present case, the best 
guide we have. 

Xostris . . . aeeidsrim] The meaning of 
the passage is this : ' it would suit my 
interests best that Thermus should be 
elected with Caesar (who is certain), for 
Thermus would be the most formidable 
rival to me, if left over for my year, be- 
cause he is commiiaioner for the repairing 
of the Flaminian road, and when that is 
completed his influence will be greatly 
strengthened ' (though it is not great now, 
as we see above, ^t sie inopes, &c.). 

In the text we have given the unintel* 
ligible reading of Med. The b^t conjee* 
ture is perhaps that of Manutius, who 
gives quas turn srit abtoluta sawfacils : 
sum Hbsfttsr nunc Gassarisonaulsm addidS' 
Hfji; which might be improved thus: quas 
tuns srit abtoluta ionsfacils: so Ubmtsr 
Thsrmum Cassari sonsulsm aesudsrim. 
The last word is suggested by Boot, but is 
rejected as being found only in Plautus. 
But this is in its favour : see Introduction, 
II } 2 A. The chief objection to Manutius' 
reading is, that it is a mere repetition. 
Read, therefore, bo assordingl^t which 
suits the repetition, 'and that is why I 
would wish to solder together Thermus and 
Caesar in the consuUtiip.' For #o, without 
correlatives ^110, M<,seeram.vi.20, 1(646), 
dedsram tridus ants . . . Utteras ad ts : 
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Thermum fieri oum Oaesare. Nemo est enim ex iis qui nunc 
petunt qui, si in nostrom annum reoiderit, flnnior candidatus fore 
▼ideatur, propterea quod curator est yiae FIaminiae:t que oum 
erit absoluta sane faoile eum libenter nunc oeteri oonsuli aociderim.f 
Petitorum Iiaeo est adhuo informata oogitatio. Nos in omni 
munere candidatorio fungendo summam adhibebimus diligentiam 
etfortasse, quoniam Tidetur in sufiragiis multum posse Gallia, cum 
Bomae a iudioiis forum refrixerit, excurremus mense Septembri 



xo mm§ ire hrtviwr ; and de Dir. ii. 46, 
fraUr «t .* so rtrior. Lihentir nunc for 
liientn Thmnum it a case of lipog;ra- 
^j^tkir wai left out after t#r, and 
tbia ia confinned by the reading of 
Z and II ; f or Z {tnt§ LamHno) reads 
libenUr Huneittri cimeUi 4ieeid$runtt and 
the mar^ of M baa nuntUeri for hum 
eiUri. Boeiut made a Tery ingenioua 

?:iiees (which ol course he fortiSed bj 
obricated nus), that tbere is here a plaj 
on the word liirmum, which in Greek la 
04pft0Wt n InpiM, and the word eiar, a 
nfch. The way in which he worka out 
bis idea is bad, for it conflicta witb the 
context : but the suggestion recommends 
iti^elf to those who remember that Cicero 
can hardly resist a play on a name. Could 
Cicero bare written 00 libenter Tkermum 
eieeri emuulem Muserint, therefore (when 
the Flaminian ▼Ay ia finished] tbey will 
gladly enough run Thermns against Cioero» 
Uie lupine against the retch. Or better, 
if we suppose that ckeri could be meant 
as a pun on CM$mri, not Cieeroni, one 
might read eo fihetUer Thermum eieeri 
eoHiulem aeeuierim^ 'therefore I would 
be glad to pound up together (Thermus 
and Caeiar) tbe lupme and the retch in 
tbe consulship.' in farour of making 
eieeri a pun on Caeeari, it may be men- 
tioned that tbere is a play on Sotim and 
eoeiui in Plant. Amph. 388-4. How- 
ever, against this theory it is a strong 
objection thot eieeri would more natuially 
be a plnv on deeroNi, Bosins says he 
found liienier nun eieeri in XY, wbich 
be changes to libenter 2%ermum eieeri: 
but he might have spared himself here 
his appeal to his non-existent eedieee^ far 
wc may almost say that Z and M hare 
this very reading, so ter^ frequent is the 
confusion between e and ^ so that frtrii^- 
teti and nuntiteri would very probably 
hsTe been written by a copyist who found 
nuneieeri. Koch's and Kaiser's readings 
suggested by Corradus originally, libenter 



munieipia eomulem aeeipient (tieeeperint), 
is decidedly attractiTe, though somewhat 
wide of the mss. WesenbeSrg reads qnae 
turn erit abeeluta : $ane facile enm Caeeari 
eoneulem Mceedere viderim^ a readingchiefly 
founded on tbe conjecture of I. F. Oro- 
noTius, which Boot (Obs. p. 40) thinks 
might be improred by reading addi for 
tteeet^ere. Dr. Reid thinks that reuuntian 
is concealed under nnneiteri, and suggests 
quae turn erit abeoluta; eane faeile eum 
ae libenter renuntien^ eontulem aeeeperim ; 
and Mr. Pretor proposes quae tune ertt 
ab$o!uta. Sane factum eum libenter cum 
Caeeare ewnuUm viderim. 

The great Boman roads, such aa the 
Appia, rluninia, ftc, were called viae 
pruetoriae or eotuulareCf and were orer- 
seen by euratoree; the smaller roads 
wbich intersected them were called viae 
viei>»alee, and wete under the charge of 
magihtri pagctum.^'iioaim. St. B. ii-. 
650. 

ikfannata] *in outline, iaaiaypafii- 
Ii4irn (Plato) ; bwoyeypatA^4nif jworcrvrw- 
pJtm (Aristotle). 

Gttlliti'] Gaul, i.e. Qallia Cispadana, 
had great influence on elections at Bome. 
Cicero says of Gaul, cp. a qua nos . . . 
turn petere eweulatum eolebamuif PhU. ii. 
76. 

cttm Jtamae'] ' wben the heat of busi- 
ness begins to cool down in tbe oourts I 
shall tike a run to Piso, not returning 
later than January.* 

Piso was coDSuI 687 (67), and since had 
been governor of Gallia ifarbonensis (cp. 
Ep. 19, 2). He was aftem'ards defended 
by Cicero on a cbarge of repettmdae, and 
acouitted in 601 (68). The legatio libera 
u here referred to. It was a sort of im- 
oi&cial embassy, which enabled a senator 
to leare Bome on his own private afiaii*s 
at the expense of the State. Cicero 
speaks strongly against tbe institution : 
de Legg. iii. 18. The last four months 
of the year were so occupied by hoUdays 
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legati ad Pisonem ut lanoario reTortamar. Cum penpexero 
Yoluntates nobilium, Boribam ad te. Cetera spero prolixa esse, bis 
damtazat urbanis competitoribuB. lUam manum tu mihi eura ut 
praeatesy quoniam propius abes, Pompei, nostri amioi. Nega me 
ei iratum fore si ad mea oomitia non Tenerit. Atque baeo buios 
modi sunt. 3. Sed est quod abs te mihi iguosd pervelim. Caeoi- 
liusy sTOuoulus tuuSy a P. Yario oum magna peounia fraudaretur, 
agere coepit cum eius fratre A. Ganinio Satyro de iis rebus quaa 
eum dole male mancipio accepisse de Yario dioeret. Una agebant 
oeteri ereditores, in quibus erat L. Luoullus et P. Sdpio et is quern 
putabant magistrum fore si bona yenirent, L. Pontius. Yeram 
hoc ridiculum est de magistro. None oognosoe rem. Rogavit me 

and fetdyalfl that there iru hardly any 
Uw buiiiieM then in Rome. 

Ctt4rM tfiro] * The rest I hope wiU be 

Slain tailing, proridcd I haye only to 
eal with the candidatee who are now in 
the city,' or 'with my dvilian liyaU.* 
In Mur. 19, the profession of the Juriits 
is called %trbanam milUiatn retpondendif 
ncribtndi^ enrendi, which, perhaps, rather 
faTours the latter Tiew. 

Mim mmmmjh] < Tou, as you are nearer, 
must ^larantee me the support of the 
lollowing of P.' Some of those who 
were now with Pompey in Asia might 
hare returned to Eome before Cicero's 
election, or, if absent, they might write 
to their fiiends in his favour. But per- 
haps he only means ' you must see that 
they do not stand against me.' 

8. Sed ett quod] * But there is a matter 
for which I am very anxious to bespeak 
your kind indulgence. Caecilius, your 
uncle, having been defrauded of a large 
sum of money by Varius, has taken an 
action Offoinst A. Caninius Satyrus, the 
cousin of Varius, for some property which 
he says was fraudulently made over to 
him by Varius. All the other creditors 
made common cause with Caecilius, 
among whom were Luoullus, Sripio, and 
Pontius, nho, Uiey expect, will act as 
salesmaster if there is an auction of the 
goods of Varius. However, it is absurd 
to talk about who will be salesmaster at 
present. Now, perpend {i.e. mark the 
matter for which! want your pardon) : — 
Caecilius lias asked nie to appear for him 
against Satjinis. Hardly a day passes 
without Satyrus coming to my house. 
He is most attentive to Domitius, and 
next, to me.' 



This seems to have been what is caUed 
the Actio /MikM«, a suit granted to effect 
the restoration of anything belonging to a 
bankrupt's estate wmch had been wrong- 
fully alienated. (Roby, Monmn iVtvai* 
Law, u. D. 278). 

diceret^ * By a carelessness of expres- 
sion, the verb of sayinff or thinking is 
sometimes pnt in the subjunctive instead 
of the thing said. So especially dieeret,* 
Boby, 1746. See alsoBoby, 1722, 1742, 
and cp. eum . . . diceret, Att. i. 16, 2 (22). 
This is what Dr. Kennedy calls the 
Mirtual oblique.' Cp. also Fam. vii. 
16, 8 (157), qu9d nepevt U retpondere 
a quodf ut £euntf non reepimdeae ; Att. iv. 
1, 6 (90), quod tuto t$ negarent potee 
eeHtentutm dSceressquod, ut dieebant, non 
poeetnt : see also note on reUquiMet^ £p. 
27, 12. Mayor on Phil. ii. 7 compares the 
negligent expression in Boglish, *he went 
away because he said it was late,* » ' be- 
cause it was kite, as he said.' 

iHagittrHm] ''After possession [by the 
creditors of a bankrupt's estate] further 
proceedings could be taken with a view 
to a sale. The thirty days gave an 
opportunity for the debtor or his friends 
or representatives to settle the affair or to 
apply to the praetor with suitable objec- 
tions, and the creditors would tlien be 
better able to estimate the financial posi- 
tion of the estate. The creditors then 
met, and one of their number was elected 
to arrange the sale and settle its condi- 
tions. He wu called tfMffitter*^ (Boby, 
op. eiL ii. pp. 434-d) ; for magittri cp. 
Pro Quinctio 60; Att. vi. 1, 15 (2d2); 
Fam. xii. 30, 5 (899) and note on that 
passage. 
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Caeoiliu8 at adessem oontra Satyrum. Dies fere nuUuB est quin 
hio Satyros domum meam yentitet. Observat L. Domitium 
maxime : me habet proximum. Fuit et mihi et Q. fratri magno 
Usui in noetriB petitioniboB. 4. Sane sum perturbatus cum ipsiuB 
Satyri familiaritate turn Domiti in quo uno maxime ambitio 
nostra nititur. Demonstravi haec OaeoiUo : simul et iUud ostendi, 
fti ipse unus cum illo uno contenderet, me ei satis faoturum fuisse : 
nuno in causa universorum creditorum, hominum praesertim am- 
jilissimoramy qui sine eo quem Caecilius suo nomine perhiberet 
facile oausam communem sustinerent, aequum esse eum et officio 
meo consulere et tempori. Durius aooipere hoc mihi visus est 
quam vellem et quam homines belli soleut et postea prorsus ab 
instituta nostra pauoorum dierum consuetudine longe refugit. 
Abs te peto ut mihi hoc ignoscas et me existimes humanitate esse 
prohibitum fte contra amici summam existimationem miserrimo 
eius tempore yenirem, cum is omnia sua studia et officia in me 
contulisset. Quod si voles in me esse durior, ambitionem putabis 
mihi obstitisse. Ego autem arbitror, etiam si id sit, mihi ignos- 
cendum esse : mi ovx Upniovf ovSi /Socfifv. Yides enim in quo 
cursu simus et quam omnis gratias non modo retinendas verum 
etiam aoquirendas putemus. Spero tibi me causam probasse, cupio 
quidem certe. 5. Hermathena tua valde me delectat et posita ita 
belle est ut totum gymnasium feliu anadmaf esse videatur. 
Multum te amamus. 



4. p$rhiUnt'] 'mithoiit the aid of a 
lawyer tpedally retained by Gaeoilius on 
hiB own account.' The word perhibei'ei 
here bean a very unusual seme Per- 
haps Cic. wrote prtuhibtrei ; or adhilfertt, 
SMUT. Reid suggests. Archaic terms are 
often found in connexion with legal 
transactions. 

(ucHHrn #M#] * it was fair that Caeciliua 
should consider mv obligations (toSatyrus) 
and ray position' (as candidate for con- 
suUhip). For tempori, see £p. 30, 15, 
note. 

{^uam homin§i Mli] * than is usual in 
. ite society.' Caecilius was a man of 
such harshness of manner [aMperitatem) 
that no one could tolerate him except 
Atticus (cp. Kepos Att. 6, 1). 

et poBtea] * and afterwards completely 
dropped our intimacy, which was only of 
a few da}s' standing.' 
n$ eoutrn timiei] * from appearing 



agoinst a friend in a matter inyolring his 
political exigence, and in the hour of his 
greatest need.' A couTiction for dolm 
Malm would have been followed by tM- 
famia. 

yttiMt] ' pray, regard it as ' ; this is 
the polite future, like opt. with Ap in 
Groek, e. g., x^fpoh &v cfirw. 
^v«i ohx Icp^iev^ See II. xxii. 159, 
' It is for no paltry prue I am striving.' 
Cp. Virg. Aen. xii. 764. 

5. Hermath€na\ *1 am wonderfully 
charmed with the statue you have sent 
me ; and it is so happily placed that you 
would fificy liisf ichool Co h$ €u offn-iua 
at iUfeet.* Thus has Mr. Pretor, with 
his usual elegance (and with a skill which 
so far as it is possible conceals the absur- 
dity of the wOTds here ascribed to Cicero), 
rendered Elotz' correction of the obelixed 
words, via. : ut totum gymnetium eiui iwd' 
$il$iti one vidoatw. If anyone can believe 
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11. TO ATTICUS, AT ATHENS (Att. 1. 2). 

KOMR ; AFTER JULY 17TH ; A. U. C. 689 ; B. C. 6« ; AST. CIO. 41. 

Exponit M . Cicero de filio sibi lutto, de Catilina defendendo, de Attici adventa ad 
hominum nobilium Toluntatum sibi oondliandam a se ezspectato. 

CICERO ATTICO SAL. 

1. L. lulio Caesare C. Maroio Figiilo oonBulibos filiolo me 
auctom Bcito salva Terentia. Aba te tarn diu nihil litterarumP 



that Cicero wrote these wordt, let him not 
read the rest of this note. I believe what 
Cicero wrote to be IfKiov tu^a/ifM, 'the 
sun's upkindled orb.' The reading of M 
is ehn ituaBma, Here, as often, the Greek 
words are written in Latin characters. 
But it is singular that M is here reported 
to have a Greek $, while the other charac- 
ters are Roman. How does this happen P 
I have little doubt that this is a case of 
misreading of the ms. The Roman M in 
mss was very like a 9 Iving on its side. 
The word should therefore be read «;<- 
amittMf not anathtna ; iuri0iifia has no ms 
authority, but it was supposed that the 
writer of ana$ma must have meant &y<(- 
tfUMO. Anamma, if I am right in my 
theory, hns actually the authority of the 
only ms of whose evidence record is pre - 
sen-ed. Cicero says, ' the Hermathena is 
so happily placed, that the whole gymna- 
sium (looks most brilliant) seems to have 
got new life and lig^ht.' The iyoftfta is 
common in the Stoie pliilosophy, with 
which Cicero was very familiar. The 
sun was described by the Stoics as Awuft/ta 
po*phw in BoKirriit. This phrase is used 
by Stobaeus to describe Heraditus' theory 
of the sun ; cp. ol 8* iLffr4p§s in Bakd^ffiif 
fitrk Tov iiKiov uydwrorrtu, Chrys.ap. Plut. 
Stoie, IVJ9., 4 1 . For the words irof^ia and 
^a/Afta as common Stoic words, see Zeller, 
Stoia, p. 206 (£ng. Trans.). Cicero might 
have expressed quite the same idea if he 
had said ut toti gymnatio tol additui mm 
vidMtur, just as in Att. iv. Ba, 2 (112), he 
writes potUa rero quam Tyrannio mihi 
hh'09 depotuitf tnem addila videtur meis 
acdi^it, [I confess to thinking that eiut 
avdBiitut is defensible. iofdBiifia is an ' ap- 
pendage * ' adjunct ' to a thing, cp. Hom. 
Od. i. 152: /loKr^ r* ipxiitn-is re* r& ydp 



r* i»aBiifutra Bair6s. What Cic. says is that 
the Hermathena is such a striking object in 
the gymnasium that the latter seems as if 
it were but an adjunct to it, as (say) a 
frame might be to a picture. — L. C. P.] 
Light and brilliancy were re^ajrded by 
the Romans as the best qualities in a 
house. In Plant. Most. 636 ff., Tranio 
tells Theopropides that Philolaches has 
bought a house ; Theopropides asks, what 
kind of a house f Tranio replies (644), 
tpeeHiicUrat, elarorem mtfrtim, * mirror- 
bi-ight, brilUancy itself,' to which the 
answer is b$H0 hireU factum, Cp. also aU 
^^nw rapiat eeiuUi^ toUm, Juv. vii. 183 ; 
To me, eUror fusrui applied to a house 



a very similar expression to ^Ktov 
iwa/ifui as lued here. The vulg. jfKiov 
d y «i If fA a ean hardly mean ' a shrine ^ the 
sun,' or 'a place (or thing) consecrated to 
the sun' ; and a room cannot be described 
as 'H^ffior Mi$fifui. * an Elean offering!' 
as Peerlkamp thought. Gurlitt*s proposal 
(Steglits ProMpramm, 1898, p. 2} deas &ri- 
9fi/Mf * a dedication to the goadess ' (i.e. 
Athena, cf. note to Ep. 9, 3), is much 
better. In the passage from Plaut. Most., 
we have nven tpsetUielarat (the conjeoture 
of Ellis) for tpeeulQ elaroi. Prof. Palmer 
and E. Hoi&nann ('Arohiv' ii, p. 232) 
would read 9p§euloeiarut as a characteristic 
instance of wrong composition in an old 
Latin poet, and so Spengel and SchoeU. 
Spienlo elarat can hardly be right; it 
con hardly mean fU ipeculum eJaras, as 
Leo says. 

1. Z, Julio Cnetarc] * Julius Caesar 
and Marcius Figulus having been elected 
consuls, let me tell you that on the same 
day I was blessed with a son, and Uiat 
Terentia is doing well.' Cicero refers to 
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Ego de meis ad te rationibus soripsi antea diligenter. Hoo tem- 
pore Gatilinam, oompetitorem nostrum , defendere oogitamus. 
ludioes habemos quos voluimus, summa aoousatoris Toluntate. 

SperOi d absolatua erit, oonimiotiorem ilium nobis fore in ratione 
petitionia: sin alitor acdderiti humaniter feremus. 2. Tuo ad- 
ventu nobis opus est mature : nam prorsus summa hominum est 
opinio tuos familiaris, nobilis homines, adversaries honori nostro 
fore. Ad eorum voluntatem mihi eonoiiiandam mazimo te mihi 
Usui fore video. Qua re lanuario mense, ut eonstitmstiy oura ut 
Bomae sis. 



the day on which the result of the elee- 
tion was declared ; these men were only 
coHMuUt i$iifmUi until the next year. 0. 
£. Schmidt thinks we should add dttig' 
naiis, see note to £p. 17, fin. 

Bumma Mcutaioru voluHlate] He hints 
that the accuser, P. Clodius, was in col- 
lusion with Catiline, and exercised his 
right of rtieetiOf 'challenging,' against 
such Jurors as were unlsTouiaUy dis- 
posed to the accused, a case of prMvnri* 
catio. 

humaniter ffnmut] * with resignation,* 
i.e. OS part of the < chances and changes 
of thih mortal )ife,' Mpmwlifmt. Up. 
Tusc. ii. 65, morbot ioUranUr atpu Am- 
tnaneftruni. The meaning is not 'like 
a man ' {hwhpti^ts) — as Mr. Pretor has it. 
Plautus affects adverbs in -(fr, even from 
adj. in -r<«, -a, -km, such as M^n'^^, hUH" 
flUeri the only adverbs in -^#r in the 



letters derived from adjectives of three 
terminations are kHmaniter^ inkumaniUr 
(Q. Fr. iii. 1, 21 (148), but inhumane. Off. 
lii. 30, and 2 Verr. i. 138), turbuUnter, 
Fam. ii. 16, 7 (304). Adverbs in -f^rnot 
from adjectives of three tenninations, and 
peculiar to the letters, are de$p$rant€r, 
fHrenter, imtnortalilir. 

2. tuo$ familiaritf tioHlU] Probably 
Hortenaius, Crassus, and Luoullus, who 
do not seem to have been very friendly to 
Cicero. He constantly sneers at them in 
his subsequent letters, fiut perhaps he 
refers to the whole class of the nobiles, who 
may have been prejudiced against a homo 
novut : cf . Sallust, Cat. 23, noHUtoi quati 
pollui com, credebai ti turn quoinvu egrt" 
ffiut homo novMi adeptui for$t. The latter 
theory is confirmed by Q. Cic. Comm. 
pet 4 (12) ; and the former by Att i. 19, 6 
(26). 



LETTER OF THE FIFTH YEAR OF CICERO'S CORRESPONDENCE. 

EP. 12. 



FROM aUlNTUS CICERO TO HIS BROTHER MARCUS. 

(Commonly called De Pstitiofie Comulatus Liber, but more correctly called 

Comtnentariolum PetitionU,) 

A. U. C. 690 ; B. C. 64 ; AET. M. ClCBKONISy 42. 

COSS L. JULIUS CAESAR, C. MARCIUS FIGULUS. 



Fou the reasons for including thib work iu an edition of Cicero's Correspon- 
dence, see Introdnotion, p. 110, Apitefidix C. 

M. Cicero's speeches for this year were the Oratio in Toga Candida ^ and 
the speech for Q. GaUius. 
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12. FROM 0UINTU8 CICERO TO HIS BROTHER 

MARCUS, AT Rome. 

A. XT. C. 690 (towards BBGINNING) ; B. 0. 64 ; ABT. M. CICERONIS, 42. 

Gum tempus initaiet quo M. Tolliiis Cioero conflulatum ez lege aanali petere 
pottety icripsit ad wim Q. Inter hone Ubellum, quo dooere Iratrem lUBcepit quo 
modo et quibui artibui eonfulatum cuius petitiooem prozime lUfcepturua erat conse- 
qui certo potset. 

Q. M. FRATRI S. D. 

I. 1. Etsi tibi omnia suppetunt quae oonsequi ingenio aut usu 
homines aut intelligentia possunt, taraen amore nostro non sum 
alienum arbitratus ad te persoribere ea quae mihi veniebant in 
mentem dies ao nootes de petitione tua oogitanti, non ut aliquid ez 
iis novi addisceres, sed ut ea quae in re dispersa atque infinita yi- 
derentur esse ratione et distributione sub uno aspectu ponerentur. 
[Quamquam plurimum natura valet, tamen videtur in pauoorum 
mensium negotio posse simulatio naturam vinoere.] 2. Civitas 
quae sit oogita, quid petas, qui sis. Frope cotidie tibi hoo ad 
forum desceudenti meditandum est : 'Novus sum, oonsulatum 
petOy Roma est.' Nominis novitatem dioendi gloria' mazime 
sublevabis. Semper ea res plurimum dignitatis habuit. Non 
potest qui dignus habetur patronus consularium indignusoonsulatu 
putari. Quam ob rem quoniam ab hao laude proflcisoerisy quidquid 
es ez hoo es, ita paratus ad dioendum venito quasi in singulis 
oausis indicium de omni ingenio tuo futurum sit. 3. Eius facultatis 
adiumenta quae tibi soio esse seposita ut parata ao prompta sint 
cura et saepe quae de Demosthenis studio et ezeroitatione scripsit 

1. etmmqui . . . pot»HHt1 The letter 2. diyuitatu] ' political consideration.' 

begins with a hifperhaton, which is a proJicUcet^t] * nave this reputation to 

marked feature in its style throughout : start with.* 

see {{ 12, 24, 32, 33. qtuui in nnyw/w] ' as if in every 

ut 0a gua$ in rt] * to bring together into case the issue to be tried was, your own 

one focus by a logical arrangement {/ten' character as a man of ability.* 

diadyi) points that in themselves (i.e. in 3. ttfiosita] * your special gifts*' 

your case) are isolated and without sys- qtutede Demoithenui] See de Div. ii. 96, 

tern.* where the remark of I>emetrius Phalcreus 

{C^uamquam . . . tineen'e] Thusc wonls is given ut Demotthentm tcribit Thakreia, 

have been rightly transposed to } 42, after eum Rho d\eer0 neqnirtt, excrntaiioM 

fflc*'r$ vidiort. feeitsc uf planissime dieeret. 
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Demetrius recordare, deinde vide ut amiooram et multitudo et 
genera appareant. Habes enim ea quae fwn mulii homitiea novi 
habuerunt: omnis publioanos, totum fere equestrem ordinem, 
xnulta propria munioipia, multos abs te defensofi, homines cuiusque 
ordinis, aliquot oollegia, praeterea studio dioendi oondliatos 
plurimos adulesoentulos, ootidianam amicorum adsiduitatem et 
frequentiam. 4. Haec cura ut teneas commonendo et rogando 
et omni ratione e£Soiendo ut intellegant qui debent tua causa, 
referendae gratiae, qui volunt, obligandi tui tempus sibi aliud 
nullum fore. Etiam hoc multum videtur adiuvare posse novum 
homiuem : hominum nobilium voluntas et mazime consularium. 
Prodest quorum in locum ao numernm pervenire velis, ab iis ipsis 
illo loco ao numero dignum putari. 5. Hi rogandi omnes suut 
diligenter et ad eos adlegandum est persuadendumque iis nos 
semper cum optimatibus de re publica sensisse, minime popularis 
fuisse: si quid locuti populariter videamur» id nos eo consilio 
fecisse ut nobis On. Pompeium adiungeremus, ut eum qui 
plurimum posset aut amicum in nostra petitione haberemua aut 
certe non adversarium. 6. Praeterea adulescentis nobilis elabora 
ut habeas vel ut teneas studiosos quos habes : multum dignitatis 
adferent. Plurimos habes : perflce ut sciant quantum in iis putes 
esse. Si adduxeris ut ii qui voluut oupiant, plurimum proderunt. 
II. 7; Ac multum etiam novitatem tuam adiuvat quod eius 
modi nobiles tecum petunt ut nemo sit qui audeat dicere plus 
illis nobilitatem quam tibi virtutem prodesse oportere. Nam P. 
Galbam et L. Gassium summo loco natos quia est qui petere 

non mulH hominet] is tapplied by popularit] 'demagogues.' 

Schwan horn Fam. y. 18, 1 (180). See 6. voluni] see Adn. Crit. 

Adn. Crit. 7. fwvitaUm] ' want of position.' 

propria] cp. § 86, * attached to you qui$ ut qui peters ewu. ptUet'] * who 

personally.' The conjeoUoB prMtereu is could look on them as candidates for the 

unnecessary. consulate F* Eayser's oportere aiUr petere 

coiidutnam . . . frequentiam'] ' a larse is not required. Moreoyer, it weakens 

and constant cirole of Mexids in daily the expression, which is intended to be 

attendance. very vehement: cp. or. in tog, eand. 

4. ut intellegant] I that it be clearly (p. 89), te vero, Oatilina, eoneuhtum 

ou a ser- eperare aut eogitare non prodigium atque 

no other, portentum eetf Galba seems to have 



^» 911* •#Si'W»**'MI*»e» I WSSMV *v « 

perceived bjr those who owe you a ser- sperare aut eogitare non prodigium atque 

rice, that this is the time, and no other, portentum est f Galba seems to have 

for paying their debt : and by those who been very poorly supported. See Att. i 

desire to <lo you a service that this is the 1,1 (10), and Mur. 17, mihi ipei aeeidit 

time, and no other, for laying yon under fit eum diwbue patrieiief altero imprehie' 

an oblig:iti(>n.' eimoatqne audaeiteitnOf altero fnoderatieeitno 



6. a»Hrff nudum] < coll on them ' : ad' atque optimoviro^peterem, Superavitamen 
•e is used of a private mission, legare dignitate Catilinam, gratia Oalbam, L. 
public : cp. £p. 7. 1 . Casiius seems to have been one of the 
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oousulatum putet P Yides igitar ampIlBsimis ex familiifl homines, 
quod Bine nervis sunt, tibi pans non esse. 8. At Oatilina et Antonius 
molesti sunt. Immo komini navo, industrio, innooenti, diserto, 
gratioso apud eos qui res iudioant optandi competitores, ambo a 
pueritia sioarii, ambo libidinosiy ambo egentes. Eorum alterius 
bona prosoripta vidimus, vooem denique audivimus iurantis se 
Bomae iudioio aequo cum homine Graeco certare non posse, ex 
senatu eieotnm scimns optima verorum oensorum existimatione, in 
praetura oonipetitorem habuimus amioo Sabidio et Panthera, quom 

most despemte of the contpiratoii with 
Ciitiliae: he is often mentioned in the 
Cat, ifraU, mid in the pro Sulin,. Aseoniue, 
in hit commentary on the or, in tof. eand. 
(p. 82), enumeratei the compeUton of 
Cicero, ' duoe patriiios, P. Snip. Qalbam, 
L. Sei^um CAtxlinam; qiiattuor plebdos, 
ez qaiott« duos nobiles, C. Antonium, L. 
Gjissitun Longinum ; duo ^ ui tontum non 
primi ex suis f amiliis magistratam adepti 
erant, Q. CorniAcium et 0. Lieinium 
Sacenlotcm. Solus Cicero ez competi- 
toribus equestri erat loco natus, atque in 
petitione patrem amiidt.' These last 
words havti an important bearing on the 
disputed passage ^#r noHt discmU ; see 
note on £p. 2. 6. 

fMtUlii$} * houses, establishments/ not 
' familise.'* 

Hm nercUi] * ability, rigour ' : cp. 
Fam. vi. 1, 3 (538;, quoHtHm in cuimqm 
w$im0 robwU ut ae Mrvorwn, 

8. Antoniui\ who was Gioero*s col- 
league in the consulship, and had also 
been associated with him in the praetor- 
ship. 



ajvwQ ' in the estimation of ' : cp. 
apud pHblicatMt ffratio$ut, Yerr. ii. 169. 

SoTHM ali4riHt] C. Antonius. This 
is explained by or, in tog, oaad,, and the 
note of Asconitts thereon. Cicero, in that 
speech (p. 84), says, quern tnim aui amUuM 
habere poteet w qtti tei eivie trueidaeit f 
ant elieHtem, U qui in eua cieiUte eum pe* 
regrino ntgav'U te iudioio aequo oertai-e 
poeeef Asoonius explains that the first 
onestion refers to Catiline (see {{9, 10) ; 
toe second to Antonius, who preTiously 
despoiled the Qreeks in Achaia, having 
put himself at the head of certain iurmae 
of the Sullan army. The Greeks brought 
Antonius before M. Lucullus, praetor 
peregrinm. C. Cuesar, then a young 
man, pleailed the cause of the Greeks, 
and, IiUcuUus having deuidod in their 
favour, ilntunius appealed to the tribunes. 



declaring that he had no fair play against 
the Greeks. Antonius was removed from 
the Bonattf by the censors Gelliusand Len- 
tulus for plundering the allies, for refus- 
ing to submit to law, and for the general 
profligacy by which he had dissipated his 
property. 

bona proieriptal See or, in tog. eand, 
(p. 88), alter peeore omni dhendito et 
eallibue prope addieiit, paetoreo retinet e» 
quibue ait te cum 9$lit tubito fugitxf^'um 
bellum exeltaturum, 

%H praetura eompetitorem habuimue"] i.e. 
the praetorship of Marcus, a. u. o. 688 
(66). These details we should have ex- 
pected to have heard of in the j^r^ Jfur., 
if nowhere else. There Cicero distinctly 
states (} 49) that Catiline was en- 
couraged by the promisee of his col- 
league. Or. in tog. oand, (p. 86) says, 
neoeit me praetorom primum eeoo factum^ 
te eonceseione compeiitorum et eoUatione 
cettturiarum et mee masime beuejleio pot' 
tremo in tertium locum etH tubiectum. 
This last word is explained by Madvig as 
* promoted,' by others as * foisted into,' 
by some (wrongly) chan^ to tubiectum 
or tubvectmn. Aiconius mdeed observes, 
that if Cicero had really defended Catiline, 
as Fencstella says, he would in the or. in 
toga cand. have twitted Catiline with the 
fact, as he brings up to.Antonius the much 
slighter service done to him in his suit for 
the praetorship ; and in this very speech 
(pp. 85, 86) Cicero upbraids Q. Muoius, 
o tribune, with his hostility to him, re- 
minding him how he had defended him 
on a charge of theft. Agiiin, these words, 
from the or. in tog, cand. (p. 87), seem 
(says Asconius^ quite inconsistent with 
the theory of Cicero's defence of Catiline, 
miter qui non tentiat illo indieio te fton 
abtolutum, vermn ad aliqnod teveriut iudi' 
eimn ae maiut tupplieiam retervatum. 
But the statement in £p. 11. 1, seems to 
support Fenestella's view. Asconius did 
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aim ad tabulam quos poneret non habebat. Quo tamen in magis- 
tratu amicam quam domi palam haberet de machinis emit. In 
petitione autem oonsulatus oaupones omniB compilare per turpissi- 
mam legatiouem maluit quam adesse et populo Bomano supplicare. 
9. Alter yero, di boni ! Quo splendore est P Primum nobilitate 
eadem [qua Catilina]. NummaioreP Non. Sedvirtute. Quamob 
rem P Quod Autonius umbram suam metuit, Iiio ue leges quidem, 
natuB in patris egestate, eduoatus in Borons stupris, oorroboratus in 
caede civium : cuius primuB ad rem publioam aditus in equitibus 
Bomauis occideudis fuit. Nam illis quos memiuimus Gallis, 



not knoir of that passage, as the £pp. ad 
Ait. iRere probablv not published until 
60 A.D. If they bad been published in 
66 A.D., about wmch time Asconius « rote, 
suth a careful inrefctigutoi of matters con- 
nected with Cicero would not hare failed 
to quote it. 

nd (ffbtihtti] * At the scrutiny of votes.' 
This word has a technical sense in Roman 
elections, uud is cai'efully to be distin- 
guifthed from the tnMhe. At the elec* 
Son of magistrates each Toter was supplied 
with one ticket {fifMh, Utserula), con- 
taining the names of all the canaidatefi, 
and I he >oter affixed his mark (jntftctttiu) 
to the name of the candidate for whom he 
Toted. The (abeilae of each century were 
u)lleited by the rogaton t and brought hack 
to the presiding mngistiate, who put them 
in the eitta or iitiUu ; these (abellae were 
taken out and counted bj the diribitotea ; 
and the rotes, as they were taken out of 
the ciila, wera by the eutioda checked oil' 
by ptmcta on a tflbfet. This taUei vns 
called tabula^ and this particular aiage of 
the businefes of election was technically 
described by the phi ase od tahulnm. See 
Yarr. R. R. iii. 5, IS, mmat ad tabulam, 
eum diribcrcftt, quetudam de^-ehentitm 
Uueruiat cotiieientHtn ift loeuluntf ettm od 
cohiulem traction afaittof ihntcoinvetitovufn. 
Antonius had r.o more respectahlo friends 
than these obscuie forcignen to whom to 
assign this important duty. The above 
thi-ce classes of officcis are mentioned in 
Pis. 36. In the passing of laws tlie pro- 
cedure was diffeieut : t\io tabtUae 'Here 
supplied — one for the law (marked V.R. s 
tt/t rogaty < as }0u pn^pose'), the other 
against it (A » antiquo, * I reject'^. 

de maehinis] Thi» \«as tho public plat- 
form on whicn slaves Mere exposed for 
sale, also called eatafa. Tho same mean- 
iiig is conveyed by auother phrase in Pis. 



36, duo» de lapide emptoi trUttuot; the 
lapis was the stone on which the praeeo 
stood at slave auctions. See Plant. Bacch. 
S15, Mtqtte in eopte astat lapide ntpraeeo 
pratdicat, 

eattpanee omtiit eompihtre per tttrpiui" 
mam kfatiotirui] Cauponee mparochi. To 
chsnge legattoitrm of the mss to adiegatio- 
netn with Orelli destroys the sense. The 
meaninff, no doubt, is this: Antonius 
accepted a legatio when he ought to have 
been canvassing, and in tbe chantcter of 
legatue he was very oppiessive to the inn- 
keepers and hospitetf who were obliged to 
affoid to him a certain amount of enter- 
tainment. This amount was strictly 
limited by the Lex lulia, cp. Att. t. 16, 
3 (208), Pis. 90 ; but iU provisions were 
easily violated with impunity. This is 
rhetorically called bv Quintus * a robbery 
of the eaupouet,* The regular Latin for 
* billeting ' is deduetio ; the Greek ia 
4frifrra9iL*lei\ cp. Att. xiii. 62, 2 (679). 
Antonius, of course, conducted his canvass 
by proxy. Bucheler reads Cappadoeee for 
eaupofietf supposing Antonius to hare had 
a legatio to settle the affairs of Cappa- 
doda after the restoration of Ariobarzanes, 
and to have acted rapaciously in the dis- 
charge of hia commiaaion. See Adn. 
Ciit. 

9. Alter"] CatiUne. 

Kofi] Ci. Mur. 73, tenaiua uum ub' 
vuiOT prodire crimen putat f iVw, htd 
mercede ; eonvitiee, Num seetari multoe ? 
Nov J ted eouduetoe ; doee. See Adn. 
Crit. 

umh-am suam tnetuit'] Cp. Att. xv. 
20, 4 (752) (tti mihi videtur itte, qui 
umbrae timet , ad eaedern epeetare. 

in soioritstupris] 'quae Sergia fecit 
cum aliis; nam Catilinam etiam, sicut 
Clodium, soToris stupro poUutum esse, ne 
Marcus quidem fingebat.' BUchder. 
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qui turn Titiniorum ao Nanniorum ao Tanusiorum capita demete- 
bant, Sulla unum Catilinam praefecerat in quibus ille hominem 
unum optimtiniy Q. Caeciliuniy sororis suae virum, equitem 
Bomanum, nullarum partium, oum semper natura turn etiam 
aetate iam quiet um, suis manibus oooidit. 

III. 10. Quid ego nuno dicam petere eum consulatum qui 
liominem carifisimum populo Bomano, M. Marium, inspeotante 
populo Eomano, vitibus per totam urbem oeoiderit, ad bustum 
egerit, ibi omni oruciatu laoerarit, vivo spiranti collum gladio sua 
deztera secaerit, oum ainiBtra capillum eiiis a vertice teneret. 



TUiitioruM ae Kanniorum] These were 
victims of the Sullan proscription. For 
the Xannii or Nanneii see Alt. i. 16, 5 
(22). Biicheler reads Uanliorum : per* 
haps VotMumiortim, nrhich ]iagomarsuii*s 
oodez, No. 50, gives, should m read, cp . 
Adconius, p. 84. 

demetehant'] * mowed down,* the con* 
lecture of Ge^ner for detnehant^ and quite 
in keeping with thu exaggerated tone of 
the letter. 

uiiuui oplxmum] * of singular excellence.' 

Q. CMeiliHm^ i.e. Q. Caecilius Metel* 
lus Celer, mentioned as an orator in Brut. 
805. 

10. iT MariHm] He still dwells on 
the enormities of Catiline, recounting the 
details of his murdei of ^r. Marius 
Grstidianus. This Marius gained great 
popularity by his bill for tho regulation of 
the coinage, in which ho stole a march on 
the tribunes and his colleagues in t^io 
praetonhip, by proposing alone the bill 
which they had agreed to put forward in 
common. Cicero says of him, Off. iii. 80., 
OMfiibtit ricii itattiae^ ad eas /rw, eerti; 
quid mnUa ? nemo HMq*M*H mHliitHdmi 
jttU ear'wr. 

qui , . . eeciderii} Tho perfect sub- 
Junetires throughout assign reasons why 
such a man xhould not be a candidate for 
the consulship : the imperfect subj uncti ves 
UturH . . . JIttsrsHt merely express the 
minor details of his reprehensible acts. 
Q'd ita virU must be translated ' and then 
he lived such a life.' The perfect indica- 
tive no lon^r assigns a reason, only 
describes a circumstance. 

bMtiuui'l Probably the bMintn Ba$iH 
near the city, on the Appian Road, where, 
as we learn from Att. vii. 9, 1 (300), a 
friend of Cicero, L. Quintius, was robbed 
and wounded. Asconius (p. 50) describes 
the hwtum BmIU thus : — Via Appia est 



{>rope urbem monumentum Basili qui 
ecus latroeiniU fnU pirinfamU. But 
Seaeca (De Ira, iii. 18), in desoribingthis 
transaction, makes the hastHm CtttuH the 
scene of the outrage : — Marh ... X. SmUa 
pratfrinffi etura, erui oculotf amputari 
tnanui iitttUf ei, qft^ui totUt oecid4ret quo-' 
tu!9 vidfierabaif paHllatim et ptr tinfiUot 
ariui laecravU. Quit erat huiut iuiperii 
miniaterf quit nm Catilina omns/'icimta 
in Mnru> exircem. Sie ittuin anti buttum 
Q. Catuli carpebat: Yal. Max. ix. 2, 1, 
places the scene ad tepulehrum Lntatiae 
geutit, livy (epit. 88) says Uarium M/ia- 
to/ii ordinit virwn eruriliHM braehiitqHS 
fraetitf auribut praeteeti$t et efoui$ oeulU 
Heearii. Neither Liv^ nor Valerius Max- 
imus ascribes the crime to Catiline, but 
they both ascribe it to Sulla. 

vivo Kpiranti] cp. or in icg, ea»d, (p. 90), 
quod caput etiam Uun pUnnm animae et 
eptriUu ad SaiiaM usqtte ab lanieulo ad 
aedem Apollinis manibtte ipee eitis detuHt. 
This is a strong argument for tptranti 
instead of etauti, when we consider how 
largely Cicero availed himself of the 
phraseology of this part of his brother's 
letter in zus candidatorial speech. See 
especially on alia ndpa, { 10, and eieae 
dcittringcre, ^12. So also impeetante 
populo in this sentence is borrowed by 
Marcus (p. 87): popHhan uro, enm i/i- 
epticiaHUi populo cofittineeenit homime max* 
ime popniaritf quanti faeerei ontendit , In 
defence of iit^Hti, the reading of the mss. 
Miller quotes Plaut. Merc. 808, Decide 
collum MiftHti, tifaUum loqnor. The aedee 
Apollihit was outside the Carmental Qate, 
between the Forum OUtorium and the 
Flaittinian Circus. Asconius (p. 91) 
'Warns us against confounding it with 
the temple of Apollo on the Palatine, 
wliich was not built till after the battle 
of Actium. 
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caput sua mauu tulerit, cum inter digitos eius rivi sanguinis flue- 
rent f Qui postea cum histrionibus et cum gladiatoribus ita vixit 
ut alteros libidinis, alteros facinoris adiutores haberet, qui nullum 
in locum tam sanctum ac tam religiosum accesslt in quo non^ 
etiam si alia culpa non esset, tamen ex sua nequitia dedecoris 
suspicionem reliuqueret, qui ex curia Curios et Anuios, ab atriis 
Sapalas et Carviliosy ex equestri ordine Pompilios et Yettios sibi 
amicissimos comparavit, qui tantum habet audaciae, tantum nequi- 
tiae, tantum denique in libidine artis et efSlcacitatiB ut prope in 
parentum gremiis praetextatos liberos constuprarit P Quid ego 
nunc tibi de Africa, quid de testium dictis scribam P Nota sunt 
et ea tu saepius legito. Sed tamen hoc mihi nou praetermittendum 
videtur, quod primum ex eo iudicio tam egens discessit quam qui- 
dam iudioes eius ante illud indicium /nertinf^ deinde tam iuvidio« 
sus ut aliud in eum indicium cotidie flagitetur. Hie se sic habet 
ut magis timeat, etiam si quierisi quam ut contemnat, si quid 

alia culpa] See or. i'm tof, eand. (p. 92), 
eum ita rixitti ut non ettet loent tam 
Muotut quo non adtentut tunt, etiam nan 
culpa nulla tubettet, crimen atffeiret. The 
allusion is to the case of Fabia, a Vestal, 
who was tried for unchastily (the charge 
being an intri^e with Catinne), but was 
acquitted. This Fabia was a sister olTe- 
rentia ; and the latter took refuge with her 
in the temple of Vesta when Cicero fled 
from Borne: ep. Fam. xiv. 2, 2 (79). It 
is this connexion with his own family that 
makes Cicero careful here to add etiam eum 
culpa nulla tubeuet. The words of Quintus 
do not f uite so emphatically acquit Fabia: 
' even if he did not actually profane the 
sacred place, such was his rile character 
that he always left behind him the sus- 
picion of baring polluted it.' This was 
in itself a culpa ; nnd this he was always 
guilty of, even when he comnutted no 
actual violation of the sacred character 
of the place. Alia culpa tl:erefore gires 
an excellent sense, and xm strongly con- 
firmed by the parallel passage quoted from 
the or, in tog. eatid. See Adn. Ciit. 

Cta-iot et Auniot] Friends of CalHine, 
and senators. Curius is probably the 
Curius mentioned in £p. 10, 2 (if the 
right reading there be not Turium). 
Asoonius (p. 95) says Curius was a 

f ambler, quoting the verses of Calvus on 
im— 



£t talis Curias perenidttut. 



ab ahii*'] * from the auction-room 
Buch men as Sanala and Canrilius,' atriio 
auetionariia : toe full teim is found in 
Ball. i. 7. These men were probably 
both praoeonst : tollilur ab atriis Liciniio 
atqne a praeooftum eonteotu in Oalliam 
Nanim pro Quinct. 12. See also Jur. 
▼11. 7. 

praotextatoi] cf . praetoxtatus adulter^ 
JvLY. i. 78. An exaggeration, quite in 
keeping with the character of Quintus. 
SeeQ. Fr. i. 2, 13(53). 

de Africa] which Catiline governed as 
pro-praetor, in 687-S (67-6). 

de testium dietit] in the t*-ial of Cati- 
line for extortion in 689 (66), when Cicero 
thought of defending him. 

aliud indicium] See or. in tog, eand. 
(p. 87) ; miser qui non eontias te non 
abtolutum^ verum ad aliquod teveriue 
iudieittm . . . raervaium. 

quierii — eommoveris] We have accepted 
Orelli's conjecture for quicrit, commoverit, 
* Such ie his position that he must rather 
feel alanned at you as a rival, even though 
you did not use any efforts towards suc- 
cess, than feel contemptuous, if you should 
use some exertion.' 

contemnai] see ot\ in tog. cand. (pp. 87, 
88) : fne qua amentia inductue tit ut coU' 
temneret eonstituere non poetum. Utrum 
aequo animo latuntm putavit t At in euo 
familiarieeifno (C. Verres, Asconius says) 
viderat me ne aliomtn quidetn iniuriae 
fnedioeriter potee ferre. 
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oommoYerifl. 11. Qaanto melior tibi fortuna petitionis data est 
qaam nuper homini novo 0. Ooelio ! TUe cum duobos honuDibus ita 
nobiliBsimis petebat ut tamea in iis omnia ploris essent qoam ipsa 
nobilitas, summa ingenia, summns pudor, plurima benefloia, sum- 
ma ratio ao diligentia petendi. Ao tamen eorum alteram Coelius 
com multo inferior esset genere, superior nulla re paene, super- 
avit 12. Qua re tibi, si faoies ea quae natura et studia quibus 
semper usus es largiuntur, quae temporis tui ratio desiderat, quae 
poteSy quae debes, non erit difficile certamen cum iis competitoribus 
qui nequaquam sunt tam geuere insignes quam vitiis nobiles. Quia 
enim reperiri potest tam improbus civis qui velit tmo sufEragio duas 
in rem publicam sioas destringereP 

lY. 13. Quoniam quae subsidia novitatis haberes et habere 
posses esposui, nunc de magnitudine petitionis dicendum Tidetur. 
Oonsulatum petis, quo honore nemo est quin te dignum arbitretur, 
sed multi qui inrideant. Petis enim homo ex equestri loco sum- 
mum locum civitatis atque ita summum ut forti homini, diserto, 
innocenti multo idem ille honos plus amplitudinis quam ceteris 
adferat. Noli putare eos qui sunt eo honore usi non videre tu, 
cum idem sis adeptus, quid dignitatis habiturus sis. Eos Tcro qui 
consularibus familiis nati locum maiorum consecuti non sunt 
suspicor tibi, nisi si qui admodum te amant, invidere. Etiam 
noTOS homines praetorios ezistimo, nisi qui tuo beueficio vincti 
sunt, nolle abs te se honore superari. 14. lam in populo quam 



11. a Coelic] Coelius Galdns, who 
wu tribune in 647 (107), and coniul with 
Gn. DomitiuB Ahenobarbus in 660 (94). 
Of the other noble competitor over whom 
he prored tuccetsf ul we can find no record. 
Ifuptr aometimes refen to a period n'hich 
we ihould not call * recent, e. g. nuper 
id «•<, paueU antt taeeulitf K. D. ii. 126. 

lie ... nr] ' who, though of the high* 
eet rank, yet bad in their rank the lowest 
of their qualifications.' Cp. {18. 

pudorj < character. ' 

12. iftti^net . . . Mo&i2#«] 'distinguished 
. . . remarkable.' Biicheler brackets itt' 
Hgn0t : Bihrens reads viUs for nobilu, 

dM4U in rem publietifn tieat] This vigor- 
ous expression was adopted by Cicero in 
his election speech (p. 04) : gtii pottea 
tjwm iih qfto conati irtmt Sispanienti 
pttfUiHeuh ntrvot fncidert civium iomano" 
ntm noH potuwunt, dtuu vno Umpor$ 
etmantw in r^mpublicum »i^t dMiringn^e. 



Asconius adds ^Sitpanitmtmj^giuncuhim 
Cn. Pisonem appjoUat, quern in Uispania 
occisum esse dui. Dutu tiatt Catilinom 
et Antonium appellari manifestum est.' 

] 3. iitbtidia uoffiiatis] ' means of 
counteracting your want of position.' 

iia iummMm ut'] * and greatest in this 
sense that.' 

idem] * the same thing.' One might 
have expected nmdintt but this license is 
not unusual in Cicero's letters : see Fam. 
ii. 8, 2 (201), cum Pompeio compluris 
dies nullis in aliis nisi de rep. sermonibus 
versatus sum; quas nee possunt scribi, 
nee teribmtda nmt; so Fam. i. 9, 7 (158), 
tota vero interrogntio mea nihil habuit 
nifri reprehensionem illius tribunatus ; in 
gno omnia dicta sunt libertate animoque 
maximo. This usa^ is also found in 
Latin comedy, and is one of the manj 
coincidences between the diction of Ci- 
cero's letters and Uie Latin comic stage. 
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multi inTidi ant, quam multi oonsuetudine horum annorum ab 
IiominibTifl noTis alieoati, venire tibi in mentem oerto soio. Ease 
etiam non nullos tibi iratos ex iis causiB quae egieti neoesee est. 
lam illud tute ciroumspioito, quod ad Cn. Pompei gloriam augen- 
dom tanto studio te dedisti» num quos tibi putes ob earn causam 
esse amioos. 15. Quam ob rem cum et summum looum oivitatis 
petas et videas esse studia quae tibi adversentur, adhibeas ne- 
cesse est omnem rationem et ouram et laborem et diligentiam. 
Y. 16. Et petitio magistratus divisa est in duarum rationum 
diligentiam quarum altera in amioorum studiis, altera in popu- 
lari voluntate ponenda est. Amicorum studia beneftoiis et offioiis 
et Tetustate et facilitate ao iuounditate naturae parta esse oportet. 
8ed boo nomen amioorum in petitione latius patet quam in cetera 
vita. Quisquis est enim qui ostendat aliquid in te voluntatis^ qui 
domum ventitet, is amicorum in numero est habendus. Sed tameUt 
qui sunt amici ex causa iustiore cognationis aut adfinitatis aut 
Bodalitatis aut alicuius neoessitudinis, iis carum et iucundum esse 
maxime prodest. 17. Deiude ut quisque est intimus ao maxime 
domestiouSi ut is amet et quam amplissimum esse te cupiat valde 
elaborandum est, tum ut tribules, ut vicini, ut clientes, ut denique 
liberti, postremo etiam servi tui : nam fere omnis sermo ad f oren- 
sem famam a domestioia emanat auctoribus. 18. Denique sunt 
instituendi cuiusque generis amici ; ad speoiem homines illustres 



14. eonsiietuditti horum aunorum] Fro- 
bftbly an allusion to C. Hariua, who was 
a novut homo ; or perbaps to Coelius, see 
6 11; or perhaps * the routine of the last 
tew years,' whore so few fiort Itommt 
bad been elected. 

num qtun . . . amieot] Em. reads tNt- 
ifiMot, but there is no need to depart from 
the mss. The advocacy of the cause of 
Pompcy would not as yet be a rood to 
the acquisition of influence; it might 
even lie a source of unpopularity. As 
Mr. Siiuckburgh savs the reference it pro- 
l)ably to Caesar, who supported Antonitis 
and Catiline, and also the LucuUi, who 
were enemies of Pompoy. 

16. duarum rationum diligtHtiam'\ 
*■ activity of two kinds, one to be exerdsed 
in gaining t)ie zeal of your friends, the 
other in gaining the good-will of the 
public' 

benefieiii et qfieii$] * kindnesses done 
and renoid/ 



cetHttMla] * long-standing acquaintance- 
ship ' (which may ripen into friendship) : 
cp. Lael. 68, maxima ett enim rit vrtU' 
ttatU et eoMuctndinU. For this use of 
retfittat, see Fam. xiii. 32, 2 (684) ; x. 10, 
2 (788) ; xi. 16, 2 (888). 

iadnt jHttef] ' has a wider area.* 

iutfiore'] * regular.* 

9od*iruat%t] 'club*; though in strict- 
ness ' chapter,* as ostensibly religious. 

17. nam fvre\ *ioT that report of a 
man, which is the basis of his public 
character, bos its origin in his private 
circle.' 

18. euiuiquo gen&ri$ amiei] These arc 
ad tpcciem^ 'for show* (cp. £p. 24, 1, 
amhitioiae fueotaeqm amidtiae) ; ad iu9 
obtinendum^ * to make good the justice of 
one*s claim*; ad eenturiat eon^Undat, 
* to get the votes of the centuries * : cp. 
Fam. xi. 16, 3 (888), mitte ad Lupnm ut 
it nobis eat eenturiat eot{/ieiat. 
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honore ao nomine, qui etiam 8i suffragandi stadia non navant, 
tamen adferunt petitori aliquid dignitatis; ad ins obtinendum 
magistratus, ex quibus maxime oonsoleSy deinde tribuni pi.; ad 
oonfloiendas oenturias, homines exoellenti gratia. Qui abs te 
tribum aut oentiuiam aut aliquod benefioium aut habeant ant 
sperenty eos prorsos magno opere et oompara et oonfirma. Nam 
per hos annos Lomines ambitiosi veliemeuter omni studio atque 
opera elaborant ut possint a tribulibas snis ea quae petierint 
iropetrare. Hos tu homines quibuscumque poteris rationibns 
ut ex animo atque ex ilia somma voluntate tui studiosi sint elabo* 
rato. 19. Quod si satis grati homines essent, haeo tibi omnia 
parata esse debebauti sicuti parata esse conftdo. Nam hoo biennio 
quattaor sodalitates hominum ad ambitionem gratiosissimoram tibi 
obligasti, 0. Fundani, Q. Galli, C. Cornelia C. Oroliivi: horum 
in causis ad te deferendis quid tibi eorum sodales reoeperint et 
ooufirmarint soio : nam iuterfui. Qua re hoc tibi faciendum est^ 



Mfntgandi aiudia uon uacaftn ' take 
no aotive interest in the canTass/ 

Qui aba U ant tribHm] 'those who 
throuffh your influence have got or ex- 
pect Uie TOtet of a tribe in the eomitM 
tributaf or a century in the eomitla een* 
iutiaUif or any other favour/ Cp. ferrt 
tnbum K < to get the votes of a tribe.' 
fffibera iribum has a difTerent sense in 
Att. iv. 15, 9 (143), where tribita habet 
roMptwiumf &c,, means * the tribes from 
M-hich the jury are to be chosen to try 
his case are/ &o. 

OHt habeant atU tftreni] So Wesen- 
berg reads. The pnnGipaf mts give aut 
Hi habi^nt apereut. Some of the inferior 
ross have aut habant apertHt^ which 




habaani aut habere aperent, which may 
possibly be right. In il we find ut 
httbeant ant ut habeant aperent^ the first 
ut habeant being written above the line 
in different ink, but by the original hand. 

opeta"] Cp. Att. xiv. li, G (719), omui 
opt atque ojttra euitar. It is chiefly as 
part of the phituie maguo vptre^ tanto 
oprre^ Ac., that opei-e is used. Cp. Fam. 
xiii. 7, 1 (674) ; Ter. £un. iii. 3, 27 
(533). 

ex iila auHfma volHnfata] liia can hardly 
be right, unless it refers to outni atudto 
atgue opera above, see { 39 ; or, unless it 
be supposed that ilia points to a pro- 



verbial character in the phrase ex aumina 
voluntatef *from the bottom of their 
hearts, as the saying is/ Biicheler 
thinks ilia aumma conceals a superlative, 
as quia aummoa (£p. 22, 3) conceals 
neqrtiaaimoa. Perhaps iltorwn for ilia 
mav be suggested. For hoa.,, elabaraio^ 
see*§ 29. 

19. Quad ti aatia'] 'if men hod any 
sense of favours past (which they have 
not), these sources d influence ought to 
be now laid up for you to draw upon 
(you must havo a fund of such sources of 
influence to draw upon), as I am sure they 
are (as I am sure you have).* £ussnei''f> 
parta for parata is unnecessary. 

aodtilitafea'] Clubs for religious pur- 
popes ostenably, as the aodalitaa germa' 
Horum Lupereonun^ mentioned in Cael. 
20 - cp. Marmiardt, St. V. iii. 130. 

(7. FuitdaNt] Some mss have M. Fhh» 
dani. But we do not read elsewhei e of 
a "hi. Fondanius defended by Cicero, lie 
deiended C. Fundonius in 68S (66). Q. 
Gallius M-ss defended on a charge of 
bribery in 690 (64), C. Cornelius in 689 
(65). Orchivius was Cicero*8 colleague 
in the practoriihip, and was tried for 
peculation, wlien he may have been d<'- 
fended by Cicero. 

reeeperint et eot\firmariHt'\ 'took on 
themselves and promised.* 

uam interfu't] an artless and convinc- 
ing testimony to the authorship of 
Quintus. 
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hoc tempore ut ab m quod debent exigaa saepe ooxnmonendoy 
rogando, confinnando, curando ut iutellegant nullum se umquam 
aliud tempuB habituros referendae gratiae : prof eoto homiues et 
spe reliquorum tuorum officiorum et [iam] reoentibus benefloiis ad 
stndium nayandum ezdtabuntur. 20. Et omnino quoniam eo 
genere amicitiarum petitio tua maxime munita est, quod ez causa- 
rum defensiouibus adeptus es, fao ut plane iis omnibus quos 
devinctos tenes disoriptum ao dispositum suum cuique munus sit. 
Et quern ad modum nemini illorum molestus ulla in re umquam 
fuistiy sio euro ut iutellegant omnia te quae ab illis tibi deberi 
putaris ad boo tempus resenrasse. 

YI. 21. Bed quoniam tribus rebus homines maxime ad bene- 
volentiam atque haeo sufhagandi studia duountur, benefido, spe^ 
adiunctione animi ao voluntate, animadvertendum est quern ad 
modum ouique borum generi sit inserviendum. Minimis benefloiiB 
homines adducuntur ut satis causae putent esse ad studium sufFra- 
gationiSy nedum ii quibus saluti fuisti, quos tu liabes plurimos, 



hominet"} Almost uwd as a dem. pro- 
noun, as in Latin comedy, ttotti homitum 
a no9ti 4tttn. 

tpe . . . Un0fieixi] * by hope of all the 
other returns you can make them and 
the late benefits you hare done them/ 
Nearly all edd. bracket uttn. Muller 
conjectures iatn <aceepiis.> Possibly we 
should read tarn. Beneficium is the 
ori^nal act of kindness or attention 
which begins the friendship ; (Return the 
return for the beneJIHum, as may be 
gathered from Fam. i. 7, 2 (114), dtfentio 
aignitatu tuM propter magmtudinem htfte^ 
fiei iui fortaste pleritqtte offici maiorem 
aueloritatew habere videatw qitam seu" 
ientiae. So also Fam. x. 23, 7 (895), 
qpto ut miH lieeat iam praenuti pietate 
meorum ojietorum tva betiefeia tiH faee^-e 
ituwidiora, 

20. diicriptum] Cf. Att. ii. 1, i (27). 
Biicheler is right in rejecting dieeriptttm 
here. 

21. Scd qitoniatn] B&hrens (Misc. 
Grit., p. 29) wishes to transpose }} 21 
to 24 to follow rideare § 32, altering 
pideare ted to ridean* et. His ressons 
could not be stated more concisely than 
in his own words: "Yelim autem ali- 
quis mihi ezplicet, cuinam bono sit totum 
caput sextum eo fuo nunc legitur loco. 
Nam inde a capitis quinti { 16 de ami- 
conim studiis ita Quintus dissent ut 



primum de nmicitiis iam partis funda- 
tisque usque ad { 20 exitum, deinde a 
{ 25 de amicitiis in ipsa petitione faci- 
endis loquatur. Iam quod interoedit 
caput sextum (f 21-24) non de amicis 
Teteribus agit sed de iioyis conciliandis.*' 
But we do not think that this lost clause 
exactly describes the course of the argu- 
ment. Quintus had in the passage pre- 
ceding § 20 spoken of the clients who 
had been defended by Marcus and were 
plainly snd explicitly under obligations. 
Now he goes on to speak of those who 
may be called friends implicitly, men to 
whom Marcus had shown slight farouia, 
or who hoped to get favours from him, 
or who he might consider enteitained 
friendly feelings for him. These three 
classes may be grouped under the head 
of partae ae fundatae amieitute ({ 25) : cp. 
i 28. Their friendships and good wUl 
were already acquired; aU Marcus had 
to do was to remind them that now waa 
the time to show that friendship. In 
{ 25 Quintus goes on to speak of obtain- 
ing new friends during the canrass. On 
these grounds we hesitate to interfere 
with the order of chapters as given in 
the ms8. 

adiutietioue anifni ae ^luntate] * disin- 
terested sympathy,* * sincere attachment ' 
— another case of hefidiadyi. 
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non intellegant, si hoo tuo tempore tibi non satis feoerint, se pro- 
batoB iiemini umquam fore. Quod oum ita sit, tamen rogaudi 
sunt atque etiam in hano opinionem adduoendi ut, qui adkuo 
nobis obligati fuerint, iis Yioissim nos obligari posse videamur. 
2'i. Qui autem Bi^e tenentur, quod genus hominum multo etiam 
est diligentius atque oflSoiosius, iis fao ut propositum ac paratum 
auxilium tuum esse videatur, denique ut speotatorem te suorum 
officiorum esse intellegant diligentem, ut videre te plane atque 
animadyertere quantum a quoque profioiscatur appareat. 23. Ter* 
tium ilhid genus est [studiorum] voluntarium quod agendis 
gratiisy acoommodandis sermonibus ad eas rationes propter quae 
quisque studiosus tui esse videbitur, signifioanda erga illos pari 
Toluntate, adduoenda amioitia in spem familiaritatis et oonsuetu* 
dinis oonfirmari oportebit. Atque in iis omnibus generibus 
iudioato et perpendito quantum quisque possit, ut solas et quem ad 
modum cuique inservias et quid a quoque ezspectes ao postules. 
24. Sunt enim quidam homines in suis yicinitatibus et munioipiis 
gratiosi, sunt diligentes et oopiosi qui, etiam si antea non studuerunt 
huio gratiaOy tamen ex tempore elaborare eius causa cui debent aut 
Tolunt facile possunt. His hominum generibus sic inserviendum 
est ut ipsi intellegant te yidere quid a quoque exspectes, sentire 
quid accipias, meminisse quid acoeperis. Sunt autem alii qui aut 
nihil possunt aut etiam odio sunt tribulibus suis nee habent tantum 
animi ao facultatis ut enitantur ex tempore: hos ut interuoscas 
elaborate, ne spe in aliquo maiore posita praesidi parum oomparetur. 
YII. 25. Et quamquam partis ac fundatis amicitiis fretum ac 
munitum esse oportet, tamen in ipsa petitione amicitiae permultae 



nm inUlUfani"} 'mucli left Bhould 
men whom you hare Mred /ail to under' 
•tttnd^ ; nw inUUegmtt forms one idea. 

$e probafos fiemifii mNquam/ore'] * that 
no one « ill ever think well of them.* 

28. IltHd and •tudicrttm are bracketed 
by B&brens. The latter was already 
condemned by Bilcheler owing to the 
poiition of the copula and also to the 
Let that the claMes referred to in the 
preTiouB lections are of men and not of 
intereits {ttitdiormn). Inasmuch at H 
reads id for iifud, it would appear, says 
B&hrens, that a gloss, * id est studiorum,* 
has crept into uib text. Koch suggests 
ttudiotorum for iludiorum (cp. } 67). 



aecommodandii'] *by making one*s 
exprttsed yiews coincide with those 
principles which may seem to have been 
the ioui'ce of the good-will.' 

autieitia in tpem familiaritatit]^ Here 
fttmUiariiat and eontuttudo indicate a 
closer degree of friendship than aiuicitia : 
* by inducing a hope that the friendship 
may be strengthened into a close inti- 
macy.' 

24. eopiost\ 'wealthy.' Cp. eopiosa 
, . . MHliiTf viY. in Caeo. 65. 

9x tempwi] * on the spur of the mo- 
ment.' 

ehboraio] See Adn. Crit. 
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ao perntiles oompftrantur. Nam in oetexis moleetiis habet hoc 
tamen petitio oommodi: potes honerte, quod in oetera yita non 
queas, quosoumque velis adiungere ad amioitiam, quibusoum si alio 
tempore agas [ut te utantor], absnrde faoere videare, in petitione 
autem nisi id agas et cum multis et diligenteri nullus petitor esse 
Tideare. 26. Ego autem tibi boo oonflrmOi esse neminem, nisi 
aliqua neoessitudine oompetitorum alioui tuorum sit adiunotus, a 
quo non facile, si oontenderis, impetrare possis ut suo benefloio 
promereatur se ut ames et sibi ut debeas» modo ut intellegat te 
magni aestimarei ex animo agere, bene se ponere, fore ex eo non 
brevem et sufiragatoriam sed firmam et perpetuam amioitiam. 

27. Nemo erit, mild credoi in quo modo aliquid sit, qui hoc 
tempus sibi oblatum amidtiae tecum constituendae praetermittat, 
praesertim cum tibi hoc casus adferat ut ii tecum petant quorum 
amicitia aut contemnenda aut fugienda sit et qui hoc quod ego 
te hortor non modo adsequi sed ne incipere quidem possint. 

28. Nam qui incipiat Antonius homines adiungere atque invi- 
tare ad amioitiam quos per se suo nomine appellare non possit P 
Milii quidem nihil stultius videtur quam existimare esse eum 
studiosum tui quem non noris. Eximiam quamdam gloriam et 
dignitatem ao rerum gestarum magnitudinem esse oportet in eo 
gtiem homines ignoti, nullis suffraganiibuSy honore adficiant: ut 
quidem homo nequam, iners, sine officio, sine ingenio, cum infamia, 
imllis amicis, hominem plurimorum studio atque omnium bona 



25. poldi honest/} ' you can, without 
loss of dignity, form friendsliips with 
anyone you please; whom if at any 
other time you sought to make your 
friends, you would be thought guilty of 
unbecoming conduct ; whereas when you 
are a candidate, if you do not make thij 
your object, and an important one, and 
extend it over a large area, you will be 
thought a failure as a candidate.' Cp. 
uhUum argnnieiitHm^ * a wretched argu- 
ment/ Tusc. ii. 13, and note to Att. vii. 
20, 1 (318). 

26. ut tuo , . . d^btiu'] * to earn by 
his kind services a feeling of affection 
and obligation on your part.* 

i}iodo iW] * provided only he under- 
stands that you value his services, that 
vou are in earnest, that he is laying out 
his good offices to advantage, and that the 
friendship resulting from them will not 



be merely a short electioneering friend- 
ship, bnt a firm and lasting one.' We 
have inserted a comma after aeslimare^ 
It is very awkward to make ex atiimo 
offere depend on aettunare^ and U is easily 
supplied again. Ponere is ' to invest,' as 
in peeuniam in praedio ptmen^ potitU in 
faenore nuinmit, 

28. qui incipiat . . . quo$ . . . von pos' 
tif] *how would Antonius begin . . . 
when he cannot f Qui is due to Ghesner. 
The mss read quid. 

per tc} * unaidud.' He would be com- 
pelled to have recourse to hi^ uotnenclaior 
to learn the names of those whom he 
desired to address. On the importance of 
knowing the citizens by name, op. Muren. 
77. Cicero appears to have laid great 
stress on it, cp. Plut. Cic. 7. 

oJSeio] * readiness to do you a good 
turn.' 
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existimatione munitum praeourrat, sine magna culpa neglegentifie 
fieri non potest. 

Ylll. 29. Quam ob rem omnis oentorias multis et yaiiis 
amidtiia oura ut oonfirmatas habeas. Et primnm, id quod ante 
oonloB est, senatores equitesque Romanos, oeterorum ordinum 
naTos homines et gratiosos complectere. Multi homines urbani 
industrii, multi libertini in foro gratiosi navique versantur, quos 
per te, quos per communis amicos quod poteris, summa oura ut 
oupidi tui sint elaborato, appetite^ adlegato, summo benefldo te 
adfici ostendito. 30. Deinde habeto rationem urbis totius, coUe- 
giorum omnium, pagorum, vicinitatum. Ex iis prinoipes ad ami- 
citiam tuam si adiunxerisi per eos reliquam multitudinem facile 
tenebis. Postea totam Italiam fao ut in animo ao memoria 
tributim disoriptam oomprensamque habeas, ne quod munioipium, 
ooloniam, praefecturam, locum denique Italiae ne quem esse 
patiare in quo non habeas flrmamenti quod satis esse possit; 
31. perquiras etiam et in vestiges homines ex omni regione eosque 
cognoscas, appetas, oonfirmes, cures ut in suis vicinitatibus tibi 
petant et tua causa quasi candidati sint. Yolent te amicum, si 
suam a te amicitiam expeti videbunt. Id ut intellegant, oratione 
ea quae ad eam rationem pertinet habenda consequere. Homines 
muuioipales ac rusticani, si nobis nomine noti simt, in amicitia 
esse se arbitrantur : si vero etiam praesidi se aliquid sibi consti- 
tuere putant, non amittunt occasionem promerendi. Hos ceteri et 
maxime tui competitores ne norunt quidem : tu et nosti et facile 
cognosces, sine quo amicitia esse non potest. 32. Neque id tamen 
satis est, tametsi magnum est, sed sequitur spes utilitatis atque 
amidtiae, ne nomendator solum sed amicus etiam bonus esse 
yideare. Ita cum et hos ipsos propter suam ambitionem qui 



29. quo% per Z^] The addition of 
QUOD before poUrU makes tbe sentence 
smoother. Quot is governed by elahornto^ 
as Ao« in { 18. For q^tod poUriit m ' so far 
as yon are able,' see Fom. xiv. 4, 6 (62) ; 
Att. X. 2, 2 (879), &c. This passage has 
been rarie rexaiut by the eda., some of 
whom almost rewrite the sentence. Sec 
Adn. Crit. for an example. Biicheler 
puts a long stop at rerMntMr, and 
understands after poterit something 
like facere ut enpidi tui sint. This 
is a simple remedy and may well bo 
right. 



30. tributim diicriptaiu'] * a list in 
which each town in Italy is entered 
according to the tribe to which it be- 
longed' (Marq. i. 41). 

muHteipiumy cotoHiamypraeftetHrant'] See 
Addenda to the Cwnmeutary, note 1. 

31. n r«ro] < if they tiiink thev are 
gaining a protection for themselves.^ 

32. tidwquitur] See Adn. Crit. * But 
the best thing is a ho^ of gaining your 
assistance and friendship, so tnat you may 
not be considered a mere romembranoer, 
but also a good friend.' 

propter tuam fmbitionem qui"] Q. Cicero 
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Apud tribolifl 8U0S plnrimam gratia possunt studiosos in oenturiis 
habebis, et ceteros qui apud aliquam partem tribulium propter 
muuioipi aut vioinitatiB aut ooUegi rationem ralent oupidos toi 
constitueris, in optima spe esse debebis. 33. lam equitum cen- 
fmiae multo facilius mihi diligentia posse teneri yidentur: primum 
cognosce equites : pauci enim sunt : deinde appete : multo enim 
facilius ilia adulescentulorum ad amioitiam aetas adiungitor. 
Deinde Iiabes tecum ex iuventute optimum quemque et studio- 
sissimum humanitatis. Turn autem, quod equester ordo tuus est, 
sequentur illi auotoritatem ordinis, si abs te adhibebitur ea dili- 
gentia, ut uon ordinis solum voluntate sed etiam singulorum 
amicitiis eas centurias oonflrmatas habeas. lam studia adulescen- 
tulorum in suffragando, in obeundo, in nuntiando, in adseotando 
mirifioe et magna et honesta sunt. 

IX. 34. Et quoniam adsectationis meutio facta est, id quoque 
curandum est ut ootidiana cuiusque generis et ordinis et aetatis 
utare. Nam ex ea ipsa oopia conieotura fieri poterit quantum 
sis in ipso campo virium ao facultatis habiturus. Huius autem 
rei tres partes sunt : una salutatorum cum domum veniunt, 
altera deductorum, tertia adsectatorum. 85. In salutatoribus qui 
magis Tulgares sunt et hac oonsuetudine quae nunc est plures 
Teniunt, hoc effioiendum est ut hoc ipsum minimum officium eorum 
tibi gratissimum esse videatur. Qui domum tuam Tenient» iis sig- 
nificato te animadvertere : eorum amicis qui illis renuntient osten- 
dito, saepe ipsis dicito. Sic homines saepe, cum obeunt pluris 
oompetitores et yident unum esse aliquem qui haec ofSlcia maxime 
animadvertaty ei se dedunt, deserunt oeterosi minutatim ex com- 
munibus proprii, ex fucosis flrmi suffragatores eyadunt. lam illud 

ing» going aboat, telUne news, being 
(genenUy) in attendance. 

84. utart] After tliii word Kooh adda 
freqwntia, cp. ({ 8, 36, 60. But it it 
hanil^necesaary : atiectaticn^ cko. be easOy 
supplied from Uie preoeding clauee. 

eamifo] cp. De Orat. iii. 1 67 {fravit modi 
oratiouit) haee iunt . . . euriiUH pro 
MfuitUf campum pro eomitiii. 

35. uia^U vulgaret] 'lest select'; hac 
coH$wtudin0 means ' according to the pre- 
sent fashion,' cp. } 14. 

euHifntunlutt'} ' neutral.' 

fiu!oti$\ 'treacherous,' •untrustworthy.' 
See £p. 24, 1 . Sofnemn facere^ * to prac« 



affects the figure hyp^rhaton. See on { 1, 
and adoleteeuttilormn ad amicitiam aitoM^ 
\ 88. 

propUr munieipi . . . ratumim] <who 
from any considerations founded on their 
munlcipulity, or neighbourhood, or mem- 
bership of a club, have influence.' 

83. tx iuvenluU offtUmnnquimque] Cp. 
Att. iv. 2, 2 ^92), Itaque wratio %uv$nttUi 
HOMtrae deheri tion potest, * therefore the 
speech must not be an unpaid debt to the 
rising generation, who are anxiously await- 
ing it. So Ep. 27, 3, quae not seribimM 
mhleacenlnlorwH itudiit exiitati, 

mJraguHdv . . . adteetando"] * support- 
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teneto diligenter, si eum qui tibi proiDiserit audieris fuoum, ut 
dioitur, faoere aut tonserifl, ut te id audisse aut scire dissimules ; si 
qui tibi se purgare volet, quod suspectum esse se arbitretur, adfir- 
mee te de illius Toluntate uumquam dubitasse nee debere dubitare. 
Is enim qui se non putat satis faoere amions nuUo modo potest 
esse. Scire autem oportet quo quisque auimo sit, ut quantum cui- 
que confidas constituere possis. 36. lam deduotorum offidum quo 
maiuB est quam salutatorum, hoc gratius tibi esse significato atque 
ostendito et, quod eius fieri potent, oertis temporibus desoendito. 
Magnam adfert opinionem, magnam dignitatem ootidiana in de- 
duoendo frequentia. 37. Tertia est ex hoc genere adsidua adseo- 
tatorum copia. In ea quos voluntarios habebis, curato ut intellegant 
te sibi in perpetuum summo beueficio obligari : qui autem tibi de- 
bent, ab iis ])laue hoc munus exigito qui per aetatem ao negotium 
poterunt ipsi tecum ut adsidui sint, qui ipsi sectari non poteruut 
sues necessarios in hoc munere constituant. Yalde ego te volo et 
ad rem pertinere arbitror semper cum multitudine esse. 38. Prae- 
terea magnam adfert laudem et summam dignitatem, si ii tecum 
erunt qui a te defensi et qui per te servati ac iudiciis liberati sunt. 
Haec tu plane ab iis postulate ut, quoniam nulla impensa per te 
alii rem, alii honestatem, alii salutem ac fortunas omnis obtinu- 
eriut nee aliud ullum tempus futurum sit ubi tibi referre gratiam 
possiut, hoc te officio remuuereutur. 

X. 39. Et quoniam in amicorum siudiis haec omnis oratio ver- 
satur, qui locus in hoc genere cavendus sit praetermittendum non 
videtur. Fraudis atque insidiarum ct perfidiae plena sunt omnia. 
Non est huius temporis perpetua ilia de hoc genere disputatio 
quibus rebus benevolus et simulator diiudicari possit : tantum est 
huius temporis admonere. Summa tua virtus eosdem homines et 
simulare tibi se esse amicos et invidere coegit. Quam ob rem 



tiie deodt/ * play tricks.* Cp. Ter. Eun. 
689, fiieum faetHHi mulw'%. 

Ep. 83, 3. The chans^ to quoad la there- 
fore uaneceisary. This is a legal ex- 
pression : see Eoby 1297. 

de$eendit0 \ tc. in forum. 

t0 . . . olhgnvi^ * thiit you are under 
undying obligaiiuns to them for their 
great services.' 

38. honettnttnil Cp. Fom. rii. 29 (077), 



where Curius refers to these three heir- 
looms of a Boman. But hoHOi*$m of Erf. 
(see Adn. Crit.) may well be right. 
Oallius ({ 19), for instance, gained by the 
advocacy of Cicero the enjovment of 
tho praetoi'ship to wliich he had been 
designated. 

39. qui locHi\ * \ihat point under this 
hending demands special wariness.* 

KoH fit huiut t$Mp(/n»\ * it does not 
beiit tho present occasion.^ 
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^Ewix&p^uov illud teneto, * neryos atque artuB esse sapientiae non 
temere oredere.' 40. Et cam tuorum amioomm studia oonstitu- 
erisy turn etiam obtreotatorum atque adyersariomm rationes et 
genera oognoscito. Haeo tria sunt : tmttm quos laesbti, altenun 
qui sine oausa non atnant, tertium qui oompetitorum valde amid 
sunt. Quos laesisti, oum oontra eos pro amioo dioeres, its te plane 
purgatOy necessitudines commemorato, in spem adduoito te in eorum 
rebus, si se in amioitiam tuam oontulerint, pari studio atque officio 
f uturum. Qui sine oausa non amant, eos aut benefioio aut spe aut 
significando tuo erga illos studio dato operam ut de ilia animi 
prayitate deduoas : quorum yoluntas erit aba te propter oompetit- 
orum amicitias alienior, iis quoque eadem inseryito ratione qua 
superioribus et, si probare poteris, te in eos ipsos oompetitores tuos 
beneyolo esse animo ostendito. 

XI. 41. Quoniam de amicitiis oonstituendis satis diotum est, 
dicendum estde ilia altera parte petitionis quae in populari ratione 
yersatur. Ea desiderat nomenolationem, blanditiam, adsiduitatem, 
benignitatem, rumorem, spem in re publica. 42. Primum quod 
facis ut homines noris, signifloa ut appareat et auge ut ootidie melius 
fiat. Nihil mihi tam populare neque tarn gratum yidetur. Deinde 
id quod natura non habes, induo in animum ita simulandum esse ut 
natura faoere yideare. Quamquam plurimum natura yalet, tameu 
yidetur in paucorum mensium negotio posse simulatio naturam yiu- 
oere. Nam comitas tibi non deest ea quae bono ao suayi homine 
digna est. Sed opus est magno opere blanditia quae, etiam si 



'Efrixdpfittoy i7/m<0 8«e Att. i. 19, 8. 
(25). fiercot atque tirtiu, * bone and 
sinew.' 

40. ratioMs] 'attitude.' This word 
is very often used by Quintus. 

neeciiUudimt] * the close connexion 
which constrained you' (to advocate your 
friend's cose). See § 66, siwi mugno 
opere ncccuar%o$» 

41. M deriderai . . . pnhliea] * It re- 
quires knoM'Iedge of men's names, in- 
sinuating mannei-8, constant attendance, 
graciousnees, the creation of report and 
expectation as to your public action.' 

42. quodfaeU ut nons] * your practice 
of recognisu^.' Cp. Fiim. i. 7, 1 (114) 
alterum mihi, ut te plurimum diliffomy 
faecre necesse est : alterum /ficio lubenter, 
fff , . . colhquar. In that passage, fario 



nt coUoquar is a circumlocution for eoU 
loquori see Beid on Lael. 4, where feet 
ut pt-odeatem ss profui. Here, as quod 
goes before, wc should perhaps rather 
compare the usogo noted on ut iraseatm; 
§47. 

cotidie'] * every day better than before. ' 
not ' than the day before,' which would 
be in dies, Cp.'Att. v. 7, 1 (100); but 
the distinction is not always observed. 
Mr. A. C. Clarke on Mil. 84 quotes Fin. 
iv. 65 /a . . . levantitr in diet : valet alter 
plttseotidie; cp. also Marc. 1 1, Att. i. 20,7 
(26), Fam. iii 4, 2 (194). For in diet, 
meaning in tingulos dies, see Sail. Jug. 
44, 6, panem in dies mereari, and cp. Hor. 
Sat. ii 7, 10, in horas mutare, 

Qnarnqftntn . . . rineere'] See note 
to{ 1. 
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Titiosa ert et turpis in oetera vita^ tamen in petitione eet neoeflsaria. 
Etenim onm deteriorem aliquem adsentando f aoit torn improba 
est : oom amioiorem, non tarn Tituperanda, petitori vero neoeflsaxia 
est, ouina irons et Yultus ei sermo ad eoram qaoBoomque oonve* 
nerit senmun et Toluntatem oommutandoB et acoomdi|ic|iEtndua est. 
43. lam adsidaitatis nxdliun est praeoeptunii yerbnm ipsom dooet 
quae res sit. Frodest quidem yehementer nusquam disoedere^ sed 
tamen bio fruotus est adsidaitatis, non solum esse Bomae atque in 
foio sed adsidue petere, saepe eosdem appellare, non committere 
nt qnisquam possit dicere (quod eins oonsequi possis) se abs te non 
esse rogatum et yalde ao diligenter rogatmn. 44. Benignitas 
autem late patet. Est in re f amiliari quae, quamqnam ad multi- 
tndinem pervenire non potest, tamen ab amiois m laudator, multi- 
tudini grata est : est in oonyiviis quae f ao et abs te et ab amiois 
tuis oonoelebrentur et passim et tributim : est etiam in opera quam 
pervulga et oommunioa, ouraque ut aditus ad te diumi nootomique 
pateant neque solum f oribus aedium tuarum sed etiam vultu ao 
fronte quae est animi ianua : quae si signifloat voluntatem abditam 
esse ao retrusam, parn re fert patere ostium. Homines enim non 
mode promitti sibi, praesertim quod de oandidato petant, sed etiam 
large atque honorifioe promitti Tolunt. 46. Qua re boo quidem 
f adle praeoeptum est ut, quod faoturus sis, id signifloes te studiose 
ao libenter esse faoturum; illud diffioilius et magis ad tempus 
quam ad naturam aooommodatum tuam, quod faoere non possis, 
ut id tiuounde negesf : quorum alterum [tamen] est boni yiri, 
alteram boni petitoris. Nam oum id petitur, quod honeste aut 
sine detrimento nostro promlttere non possumus, quo modo si 
qui roget ut oontra amioum aliquem eausam reoipiamus, belle 

48. ^nmTmm] Traaalate, ^itiaagood 
idan oot to let anyone (so far at in you 
dm) haTe it to mj that he waa not 
canTaaed— aye, and veil and earneetly 
canTaned — \!f you.' See Adn. Crit. 

44. m^m m/mm] ' let not only the 
doors of jrour house be open, but your laoe 
and countenance, which is the door of 
the mind. If your expression shows that 
your feelings are those of reserre and con- 
cealment [so Mr. Shuckburgh well trans- 
lates], there is little use in your doora 
being open.' 

4ft. imeund^ ^^^1 ^ second olauae 
has probably dropped out. The ma ol 



Lambinua (Lag. 60) rsada, mU ti 
promUttu mut wgmm* ntgM, It iM hardly 
poasible, owing to what followa, to haTO 
the clause with n$g$t in the second place. 
Poasibly we should read mU %ucimd$ n$g$9 
aut fUtr9 (or omn%no\ non ntgn : cp. i 47» 
MMiiJii n§gQr$. Pernaps tamm should be 
transposed so as to precede the second 
honi. * To refuse in a pleasant manner ia 
the part of a good man ; not to refuse is, 
however, the part of a good cauTasser.* 

quo m»do\ 'toir instance,' like Qreek 
•feir. 

MU] * courteously,' * like a gentle* 
man.' 
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negandom est, ut oetendas neoeflotadineiny demonstres qaam 
moleBte f erafl, aliiB te rebus ezsarturum esse persoadeas. 

Xn. 46. Audifi hoc dioere qaemdam de qmbiudam oratoribos 
ad quos oausam suam detulisseti ' gratiorem sibi oxationem fnisse 
euM qui negasset quam illius qui reoepiBset.' Sio hozoinee fronte et 
oratione magis quam ipso benefido reque oapiuntur. Verum hoc 
probabile est, illud altenun subdurum tibi homini Flatonioo suadere, 
sed tamen tempori tuo oonsulam. Quibus enim te propter aliquod 
offiotum neoessitudinis adf utumm negaiiSy tamen ii possunt abs te 
plaoati aequique disoedere : quibus autem idoiroo uegaiis quod te 
impeditumesse dixeris autamioiorumhominumnegotiisautgraTiori- 
bus oausis aut ante susoeptis, inimioi disoedunt omnesque boo animo 
sunt at sibi te mentiri malint quam negaie. 47. 0. Ootta, in 
ambitione artifex, dioere solebat se operam suam, quoad non 
contra oflBoium rogaretuTi poUioeri solere omnibus, impertire iis 
apud quos optime poni arbitraretur : ideo se nemini negare, 
quod saepe aooideret causa cur is cui pollioitus esset non uteretur, 
saepe ut ipse magis esset vacuus quam putasset: neque posse 
eius domum compleri qui tantum mode redperet quantum videret 
se obire posse: oasu fieri ut agantur ea quae non putaris, ilia 
quae oredidexis in manibus esse ut aliqua de causa non agantur : 
deinde esse extremum ut irascatur is cui mendadum 

iU ottendai] * by showiDS.* 

fMoWiMiiMj 'make up foir thii refusal 
hj ■omie foture eonoeinon ; lo in Ter. 
Heaut. 143, faeiU tumphum tsmrwmU 
fMNiM ii aaid of tlaTes who would n^pify hy 
ihtir Uthvwr the coat of thair aupport. it 
ia a vtrhuM ifuwtiiu'm, 

46. r#nMi hoe\ * The one oouxie {yX 
iueundi n$g€$) is eadly commended to 
your approyal; the ciher (to promise 
without intending fulfUment) will be 
nither diilleult to commend to a Plato- 
nist like you; yet I wiU say what the 
occaaioD demands.' This dauae vtrum 
• . . comtuiam ahould perhapa stand as the 
laat dauae in { 46. 

MnUUrum] * greater friends^ ' the cor- 
rection of Kussner for amicorum* Bee 
» 42, 49. 

47. (7. CUW] G. AureUus CotU was 
consul with L. Ootayiua in 679 (75). He 
U the exponent of th^ Academic philo* 
aopby in De Nat. Dec/um. Translate ' a 
master of the art of canrassing.' 

ui ip9$ ma^U tut tamtutj * that ht 



had less enj^afpements than ho at ilnt 
thought.* it la best to take ut «ff#< aa 
depending on quod aeeidirrt understood, 
and the infinitiTea on dic^rt tolshat {ut 
aliqua d$ cauta mm afoatur dependa, like 
ut MantuTf on catu jlni), 

oSire] * to compass.* 

99U eztremnm] ' the last thing to hap- 
pen is that he should be angry,' &c. 

ut ira9eatur,'\ This may be called the 
explanatory or definitive subjunotiTe; mm 
iraaei would haye meant ouite the same 
thing. Cp. £p. 16. 9. So Flanc 6, vtttu 
nt Us , , n ut %d«m mmiei temper v^lint, 
where ut amid velmt might haye been 
amicot velle. The same use of the di/Ini' 
tive tuhjunctUH, instead of the aocusatiye 
with infinitiye, is exemplified in ilia roHo 
. . . utpuUtrem, Fam. i. 7, 9 (Ep. 114) ; 
and unam ratioimn . , . ut agtr enurttur^ 
Ep. 26, 4. The best illustration of thia 
usage is found in a comparison of two 
paasages in Cic, caput . . . mm aratorit 
. , . ut viderctur, De Or. i. 87, and eaput 
ts$$ nofsa rtmpublieam, ibid, ii 337, where 
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48. Id, d promittaa, et inoertum est et in diem et in paacioribos : sin 
autem [id] neges, et oerte abalienes et statim et pluria. Plures enim 
multo snnt qui rogant ut uti lioeat opera alterius quam qui utnntor. 
Qua re satiofl est [ut] ex iis aliquos aliquando in foro tibi irasd quam 
omnis continuo domi» praesertim cum multo magis irasoantur iis 
qui negent quam ei quem videant ea ex oausa impeditum ut 
£BU)ere quod promisit oupiat, si ullo modo possit. 49. Ao ne videar 
abeiiasse a distributione mea, qui haec in hao populari parte peti- 
tionis disputem, boo sequor, haeo omnia non tam ad amioorum 
studia quam ad popularem f amam pertinere. Etsi inest aliquid ex 
illo genere, benigne respondere, studiose inservire negotiis ac peri- 
oulis amioorum, tamen boo loco ea dioo quibus multitudinem oapere 
possu, ut de noote domus oompleatur, ut multi spe tui praesidi 
teneantur, ut amidores abs te disoedant quam aooesserint, ut quam 
plurimorum aures optimo sermone oompleantur. 

XIII. 50. Sequitur enim ut de rumore dioendum sit oui 
maxime serviendum est. Sed quae diota sunt omni superiore ora- 
tione. eadem ad rumorem oonoelebrandum valent : dicendi laus, 
studia publioanorum et equestris ordinis, bominum nobilium to- 
luntasy adulesoentulorum frequentia, eonun qui abs te defensi sunt 



aa explumtorjolauM after the Terv Mme 
word It exprened in one pana^ by the 
■ubjanetiTe with ut, and in the other hj 
the accuiatiTe with inSnitire. See 
Kenaedr, \ 195. 

48. Id, ft premUUu.'\ It you promue* 
your ineuninff the reeentment of the 
applicant (LeTby not fulfilling jour pro- 
mite) it unoedain: lecondly, it it deferred 
for a time (Le. until jrou hare faUed to 
keep the promite) : thirdly, it extendt to 
fewer catet (beeaute of the reasont giren 
in the preyiout tection; in tome catet the 
cireiimttanoet under which he would make 
uia of TOUT promite may not arite, or the 
Tery thing he wantt may be brought 
about by Mher meant, and he may attri- 
bute itt beiag eSbcted to you). But a re- 
futal it turt to cott you the tupport of a 
large number, and at once (for iz you re- 
fute, the applicant will owe yon a grudge 
even though the need of your action may 
not arite ; and if his object happent to bie 
effected by other meant, he cannot attri- 
bute hit tuocett to you: pf^rtt #mM 
m%»Uo^ fto.). For in dUmep. Ter. Phorm. 
781, fT MMmt quodfitirtU malum in di$m 



Mii, Puteanut bracketed the id after 
ntUtm. 

qmm vid^tmi M tar cauid] literally, 
* whom they perceire to bo preyented 
(from keening hit promite) by tuck a 
r$Mon at that kt tottUd duire to keep it if 
he pottibly could,' that ii, ' whom thej 
perceiye to be preyented from keeping hit 
promite by a reaton to important that hit 
breach of nil pronute it quite compatible 
with a genuine desire on hit part to do 
what he promited, if at all postible.' For 
thit idiomatic uae of m« . . • ti<, cp. Fam. 
iz. 16, 8 (472), ntc tamtn tat ttnat ouatro 
ut malgnat rtUijuiat Jlant^ * tuch a oinner 
at that there thould be,' &c So Ter. 
Heaut. 359, in turn iam rtt rtdiit loeum ut 
tit ntetttut. 

40. Am ttquor] 'thit ii my point of 
yiew ' : cp. tuch exprettiont at quid tttU' 
tut tim in dtetmtndo, ' wbat Une I took.' 

at illo ptntrt'j * which comes under tbe 
head of concilutting friends' {amioorum 
ttudia). 

60. ad rumortm oonotUbrandum'} 'the 
yigorout diffiuion of good report': cp. 
De Iny. i. 4, ttudia ooMrata. 
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adriduitafl : ex munidpiiB maltitado eorum quos tua oausa yeniflBe 
appareat: bene te ut homines nosse Mf oomiter appellare, adflidae 
ac diligenter petere, benignum ao iiberalem esse loquantor et existi* 
ment, domus ut multa noote compleatnr, omnium genemm fre* 
quentia adsit, satis fiat fronte et oratione omnibus, re operaque 
multis, perfidatur id, quod fieri potest, labore et arte ao diligentia» 
non ut ad populum ab iis onmibus fama perveniat sed ut in iis 
studiis populus ipse versetur. 61. lam urbanam illam multitudi- 
nem et eorum studia qui oontiones tenent adeptus es in Pompeio 
omando, Manili oausa reoipienda, Oomelio defendendo ; exoitanda 
nobis sunt quae adhuo habuit nemo quin idem splendidorum ho- 
minum yoluntates haberet. Efficiendum etiam illud est at soiant 
omnes Gn. Pompei summam esse erga te voluntatem et Tehementer 
ad illiuB rationes te id adsequi quod petis pertinere. 62. Postre* 
mo tota petitio oura ut pompae plena sit, ut illustris, ut splendida, 
ut popularis sit, ut habeat summam speoiem ao dignitatem, ut 
etiam, si qua possit, nova oompetitoribus tuis exsistat aut sceleris 
aut libidinis aut largitionis aeoommodata ad eorum mores infamia. 
63. Atque etiam in hao petitione maxime videndum est ut spes 
rei publioae bona de te sit et honesta opinio ; neo tamen in petendo 
res publica capessenda est neque in senatu neque in oontione. 



ui hominst nou$ m . . . logwmtur . . . 
vtrtetur,'] The subjunctiTM loqvauiur $t 
exiitimeui . . . compUatur . . . udtit . . . 
sMtitJIat . . . perflciatur are dcAnitiye tub- 
junctaves (see {47). They are oo-ordinate 
with the nominatives which are the sub- 
iects of adrumortm eoncelebrandum vaUnt. 
The accusative with the infinitive might 
have been used throughout instead of 
these subjunetiyee, and would have been 
had Latin possessed an article like Oredc. 
The last two subjunctives in thesentencr, 
ut pervtniai and ut rertetur. depend on 
perjtciatftr ; * that no possible means be 
neglected to bring about this^that the 
public should not merely hear at second 
hand of all these popular practices of 
yours, but should themselves be brought 
face to face with them' (should themsdvea 
be the observers or the objects of your 
courtesy and kindness). Marcus Cicero 
would, of course, never have written a 
sentence like this. We have inserted «# 
alter no*§t ; cp. mm se, { 86. 

61. Maniii eauta ncipienda] *under» 
taking the case of Mamlius,' for Cicero 



was never called on to fulfil his promise 
of defending Manilius, as the latter's case 
did not come to trial. On laying down 
his tribunate, Manilius waa accused by 
one of the nehilei, Plutarch (Cic. 9) 
says it was a ehsige of theft (icAov^f) that 
waa brought against Manilius. Dio Cas- 
siua (zzxvi. 44) is more vague : tberis r4 
Tiros wpht r&p hvwar&w wapaaKtvoffBtl^s, 

Camelio defendendo'] We have scanty 
fragmenta of two speeches for C. Corne- 
lius, delivered 689 (66); and valuable 
notes of Asconius on them. ^ 

vekementer] * and that it would per- 
fectly fall in with his plans that you 
should gain the office you seek.' 

62. pompae] 'display.' 

ei ^ua point, nova] See Adn. Orit. 

63. nee tamen in petendo ree puhUea 
capeteenda e*Q 'but a definite line of 
policy is not to be advocated during 
your canvass by your sentiments expressed 
to senate or people ' ; during your canvass 
you must rather think of <»Fending no 
class. You will do more harm than good 
if in that stage of the business you show 
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Bed haeo tibi sunt retinenda ut senatus te ezistimet ex eo quod 
ita Tizeria def exiBorem auotoritatia Buae fore, equites Boxnani et yiri 
boni ao looupletes ex rita acta te fltadiosnm oti ao renim tranquil* 
lamm, multitudo ex eo quod dumtaxat oratione in oontionibus ao 
iudicio popularifl f uisti te a snis oommodis non alienum futunun. 

XIY. 64. Haeo yeniebant mihi in mentem do duabua illis 
oommentationibuB matutiniB, quod tibi ootidie ad forum desoen- 
denti mediiandum esse dixeram : * Novus stmii oonsulatum peto/ 
Tertium restat : * Boma est,' oi vitas ex uationum oonyentu oon- 
stitnta in qua multae insidiae, multa fallaoia, multa in omni 
genera vitia versantur: multorum adrogantia, multorum eontu- 
xnaoia, multorum malevolentia, multorum superbia, multorum 
odium ao molestia perferenda est Video esse magiu oonsili atque 
artis in tot hominum ouiusque modi vitiis tantisque versantem 
yitare offensionem, vitare fabulam, vitare insidias, esse unum 
hominem aooommodatum ad tantam morum ao sermonum ao vo- 
luntatum varietatem. 55. Qua re etiam atque etiam perge tenere 
istam viam quam institisti : exoelle dicendo : hoe et tenentur 
Bomae homines et adlioiuntur et ab impediendo ao laedendo 
repellimtur. Et quoniam in hoo vel maxime estjvitiosa oi vitas, 
quod largitione interposita virtutis ao dignitatis oblivisoi solet, in 
boo fao ut te bene noris, id est, ut intellegas eum esse te qui 
iudid ao periouli metum maximum oompetitoribus adferre possis* 
Fao se ut abs te oustodiri atque observari soiant : oum diligentiam 
tuam, oum auctoritatem vimque dioendi, tum profeoto equestris 
ordinis erga te studium pertimescent. 66. Atque haeo ita nolo 
te illis proponere ut videare aoousationem iam meditari sed ut 



your politifial lentimeiits too much ; they 
thould tppear from your paat life. 

h^se tiH iuiU rttintnda] * couflilia 
publica in aenatu contioneque reticenda 
tibi funt et reservanda.' Biioheler. 

64. Sue] * This if what occurred to 
me on the eubject of the two flrat mom- 
iug reflectiona, which I auggeated to you, 
in aaying that erery day aa you go 
to the loram yon ahould aay to youradi, 
" I am a novm homo ; I am a candidate 
fori the oonaulate." The third atill re- 
maina. namely » " the acene of my honour 
ia to be Rome;" ' which he then pro- 
ceed! to deacribe. 

odiwm M molMiia] odium ia < tireaome- 



neaa' ; moUoiia ia *Texation.' Cp. oitc- 
9am non moUiUm, AtL xiii. 62. 2 (679). 
fabuUm] 'aoandal,' 'goaaip.' 
<«M unum . . . varietaiem} ' to be all 
thinga to all men, howerer widely their 
(^aractera, aentimenta, and feelinga may 
differ.' 
66. cum . . . ium] * not only . . . but.* 
66. aeeu$ationom iam meditari'^ Thia 
ia fully explained by a paasage in Mur. 
48, nneio quo pacU temper hoc Jit, eimul 
atque canaidatue aeoutationem meditari 
Vitus ett, ut honorem detperatte videatur. 
And again in the aame apeeoh (44), we 
haye non placet mihi inquititio eandidatip 
praenuntia repuUae. 
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hoo terrore f aoiliuB boo ipsnm quod agis ooDsequare : et plane do 
oontende omnibus netris ao faoultatibuB ut adipiaoamur quod peti* 
muB. Video nulla eese oomitia tarn inquinata largitione quibus 
non gratia aliquae oentuiiae renuntient buob magno opere neoee- 
sarioB. 67. Qua re, si adyigilamus pro rei dignitate et si noBtroe 
ad Bummum studium benevoloB ezoitamuB et Bi hominibuB gratioBia 
BtudioBisque noBtri Buum ouique munuB diBoribimuB et ei oompeti- 
toribuB iudioiuin proponimuB, BequeBtribuB metum iniioimuB, divi- 
Boree ratione aliqua ooeroemuB, perfioi poteet ut largitio aut nulla 
Bit aut nibil yaleat. 58. Haeo Bunt quae putavi non meliuB Boire 
me quam te Bed f aoiliuB bis tula oooupationibua oolligere unum in 
looum poBBe et ad te perBoripta mittere. Quae tametsi ita Bunt 
Boripta ut non ad omnia qui honoroB petant Bed ad te proprie et 
ad banc petitionem tuam valeant, tamen tu, si quid mutandum 
e9iB% Tidebitur aut omnino tollendum aut bi quid erit praeteritum, 
yelim boo mibi dioaa. Yolo enim hoo oommentariolum petitionia 
baberi omni ratione perfeotum. 



VidecJ * I am oooTinoed tbmt neyvr it 
in election so stained by corruption, but 
tbat some centuries return wi&out any 
bribery the candidates to wbom they feel 
themselyes morally bound.* 

67. nottros . . . UntpoUi] *our well- 
wishers,' Cp. $U0$ flMffie SfMTt flMttMTiOf, 

aboTe, { 66, and tut benivoltniit, Plant. 
Trin. 46, another coincidence between the 
diction of the letters and the comic stage. 
M eompetitonhm] * if we hold up before 
the eyes of our riVals the proepect of the 
law courts, and thoroughly inspire their 
agents with fear' (of detection and punidi- 
ment). Bribery at Rome was an art. 
Three different sets of agents were em- 



ployed : Q) ^^^ inUrpr§iMt who made the 
Danain. Terr. i. 86; (2) tbe tegutiirtt, 
with wnom the money to be used as a 
bribe was deposited, Gluent. 72 ; (3) the 
dwi9ar$t, who distributed ihe money to 
the persons bribed, Sp. 22, 12. 

68. hit iuit oecupatimihu] This is a 
«K>d example of what Boby ({ 1242) calls 
tne ablatiTe of attendant droumstanoes. 
He quotes tabulat in/oro iumma hominum 
frtquentia ixtcribo. This usage will be 
frequently met in the letters and will 
afterwards be more fully illustrated. 

eommenUnrioUtm pititioHU,^ 'handbook 
of electioneering.' 
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TEE GOBBESPONBENCE OF CICERO, FROM ITS RESUMPTION 
AFTER HIS CONSULSHIP TO HIS EXILE. 

EPP. 13-65. 

A.U. C, e92-695 

B.C., • • 62-69 

ABT. CIC, 44-47 



PAET II. 

Aftbe July, 689 (66), we have no letters from Cioero for more 
than two years, and only one to him — ^the letter of Quintus (Ep. 12). 
His oonespondence with Attious does not reoommenoe for three 
years and a half. Cioero oondndes his last letter (Ep. 11), written 
Jnly, 689 (65), with the words, qua r$ lanuario mensem ut comti' 
tuktif eura ut Bamae «&. Atticos seems to have complied with 
this request, and he may have remained at Borne for three years, 
after an absence in Athens of twenty-two years, 667-689 (87-65) ; 
bat it is equally probable that during the period he paid temporary 
visits to Epirus. He declined to act as legatiu to Q. Oioero when 
the latter obtained the province of Aria. Cicero's next letter to 
Atticos (Att. i. 12) was written on the Kalends of January, 
693 (61), when Attious liad left Bome for Epirus, where he re- 
mained until the end of 694 (60). Attious then returned to Bome 
for a few months, but went back to Epirus in May, 695 (59), and 
remained there till November, when he returned to Bome. 

The year of Cicero's celebrated consulship, with C. Antonius as 
colleague, need not be dwelt on here. It was marked by the 
delivery of the Oraiiones Consu/ares, of which a list is given 
(Att. ii. 1, 3, Ep. 27), in a passage not unreasonably suspected of 
spuriousness, as it omits the speeches j}ro Murmia luidpro C. Pisom^ 
and contains some rather un-Cioeronian expressions. One of the 
most important of these speeches was the or. pro BabiriOf as it 
turns mainly on the question whether the senatorial decree videant 
eonfules ne quid deirimenti respublica ec^iat really invested the con- 
suls with absolute power over the lives of seditious citizens ; and 
this was the question on which depended the legality or illegality 
of the execution of Lentulus and his accomplices — the act which 
led to the exile of Cioero. 

For a discussion of Cicero's conduct in the suppression of the 
Oatilinarian conspiracy, and a description of the circumstances 
which led to his exile and restoration, see Introduction, i. § 1. 



LEITEBS OF THE SEVENTH* TEAB OF CICERO'S COBBESPONDENCE. 

EPP. 13-16. 



A. r. C. 692 ; B. C. 62 ; AST. CIO. 44. 

C0S8. D. JUmUS SILANUS, L. LICINIUS MUBENA. 



This year the CatUinarian oonipiraoy wai oompletaly enuhed, and Catilme 
lunuelf dain (probably in Jannarj) in an engagement with Petmna, the legate 
of Antonios, Cicero's oolleagne. 

Cicero's correspondence recommences with a letter from Q. Metellns Celer and 
Cicero's answer to it. There is further a letter to Pompey, and a letter to 
P. Sestins, in which he mentions the pordhase of his honse on the Palatine from 
M. Crassns for a yery laige snm, apparently abont £30,000. 

At the beginning of the year, Caesar, who was a praetor, proposed to 
transfer from Catolns to Pompey the dedioation of the Temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinns, and in many ways songht to effect a reconciliation with him. In 
this course he was aided by the tribune ICetellus Nepos, who had refused to 
allow Cicero to address the people on laying down his consoUhip. They 
attempted, in the first half of January, to procure for Pompey the oommand 
against Catiline. Caesar and Metellus were suspended from their functions 
(see note to Ep. 14, 0], Metellus fled to the oamp of Pompey. Caesar was 
reinstated in his office. Caesar, howeyer, gained his point in showing Pompey 
that their interesti were the same. 

In this year (about July) Cicero defended P. SuUa, and his former oolleag^ 
Antonius. He also pleaded the cause of the poet Arohias before his brother 
Qnintus, who was one of the praetors. 

* That if, the sereath from the commencement of the extant oonetpondeiioe. 
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13. FBOM a METELLUS CELEB, in Cibalpinb Gaul 

(Fam. v. 1). 

january ; a. u. c. 692 ; b. c. 62 ; ast. oic. 44. 

QaentDr Q. Metelliis Geler, qui ooniule H. Cioerone pmetor fiMimt, «z pnetim 
MtaDi inperinri Gallxae procot. pnaenty fiatrenL suiua MeteUom Nepotem a M. 
dccfODB in lenatu eaie oppugnatnm. 

Q. METELLUS Q. F. CELER PROCOS. S. D. M. TULUO CICSROin. 



1. 8i valefly bene est. Ezistimaram pro mutno inter nos animo 
et pro reoonciliata gratia neo abeentem ludibrio laesom iri neo 
Metellam f ratrem ob dictum capite ao f ortnnis per te oppugnatam 
iri. Qaem si parum pudor ipsius defendebat, debebat vel familiae 
noBtrae dignitas toI meum studium erga yob remqae publioam satis 
subleyare. None video illam oircumventum, me desertum a qui- 
bus minime conveniebat. 2. Itaque in luotn et squalore sum, qui 
prOTinoiae, qui ezercitui praesum, qui bellum gero. Quae quoniam 
neo ratione neo maiorum nostrorum dementia administrastiSy non 



Pmcos.] Cicero bad giyen up his 
right to a pTorinoe, concediD^ Macedonia 
to hit colleague, and Cisalpine Gaul to 
tliis Q. Metellus Cder, pnietor in 691 
(68), who is therefore called proconsul, 
as gorernor of a mtmnoe, though he had 
nerer been codbuI. JPrownMul is the title 
of one who is sent to a warlik$ province 
with a military force ; mropr«etor of one 
sent to a peaceful province. Marquardt 
8t.V. i. 621. 

1. ludibrio laeum] Explained in next 
letter, ) 1, as alio of dictum in { 8. 

et^piU 0e/ortuuit] 'should have an 
assault made on his dvil existence and 
his property.* Anexaggezation: seenext 
letter, note on { 9. 

per W] Cicero does not use per of the 
actiTe agent: hence in the next letter 
f 6 we nave ob dictum a me oppuffutri : 
op. Krebs-Scbmalz, ' Antibarbanis ' ii., 
p. 260. 

pudor iptiutl Either (1) * the respect 
due to him,' ipeiue being the objectiye 

fenitiye, like pudor patrit, Ter. And. 
62 ; or (2) ' his own scrupulousness, 
the sense oi propriety displayed by him, 



ipeiue bebff the subjectiTe genitiTe. The 
last Tiew is the beat : op. Ep. 80, 18, 
omnium qui tecum emU pudor; besides 
Cicero does not use the objeotiTe genitiTe 
in the case of pronouns, but prepositions, 
as in eoe, erga mo. Cp. Draeger, Hist. 
Synt. i. 469. 

toe'] 'you and your party*' eaiie 
eubleviire, ' prore a sufficient support to 
him.' 

2. equalore"] Another exaggeration. 
Metellus Nepos was tbreaienedwith de- 
privation by the senate, and this threat 
was subsequently carried out. Under 
these drcumstanoes, had Metellus Cder 
been in Rome, he mi^ ht hayo assumed 
mourning, but oertainly not in his 
absence from Rome. Bo above, the 
iftfamia which would haye followed this 
act of the senate is hyperbolically de- 
scribed as eapitie diminutio. 

nee ratione nee"] 'unreasonably, and 
wirhout the courtesy of the old reipme,' 
a sneer at Cioero as a novue homo : m the 
good old times there vrere no such clever 
upstarts as Cicero to make the members 
of the grand old families look ridiculous 
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erit mirandmn ri tos paenitebit. Te tam mobili in me meosque 
esse animo non sperabam. Me interea neo domestious dolor neo 
ouinsquam inioria ab re publica abduoet. 



14. TO Q. METELLUS CELEB, in Oisalfinb Gaul 

(Fail v. 2). 

(IV BSPLT TO THB TOSBGODTe LbIZEB.) 

ROICB ; JTANUART OR FEBBUABT ; A. U. 0. 693 ; B. C. 62 ; AET. CIC. 44. 

M. Cieero foperioribus Q. Metelli litterii reipoiid«t eo, qaod loa in eaxn offlcU 
oommemonit, nee frmtrem eiui ae oppugnaase sed oppagnanti restitiMe oontendit. 
Laudat Celcris eiga fratiem pietatem suamque fidem pdUioetnr. 

M. TULLIUS M. F. CICERO Q. METELLO Q. F. CELERI 

PEOCOS. 8. D. 

1. Si ta ezerdtnsque valetisy bene est. Scribis ad me ' te 
existimasse ph) mutuo inter nos animo et pro reoonoiliata gratia 
nmnquam te a me ludibrio laesam iri.' Quod ouios modi sit satis 
intellegere non possum, sed tamen suspioor ad te esse adlatum me 
in senatuy oum disputarem permultos esse qui rem publioam a me 
conservatam dolerent, dizisse a te propinquos tuos, quibus negare 
non potuisses, impetrasse ut ea quae statuisses tibi in senatu de 
mea laude esse dioenda retioeres. Quod oum dioerem, illud 
adiunxi, mihi tecum ita dispertitum offioium fuisse in rei publioae 
salute retinenda, ut ego urbem a domestiois insidiis et ab intestine 
scelere, tu Italiam et ab armatis hostibus et ab oooulta ooniuratione 
defenderes, atque hano nostram tanti et tam praedari muneris 
Booietatem a tuis propinquis label aotatam, qui, oum tu a me rebus 
amplissimis atque honorifioentissimis omatus esses, timuissent ue 
quae mihi pars abs te yoluntatis mutuae tribueretur. 2. Hoc in 
sermone oum a me ezponeretur quae mea exspeotatio fuisset ora- 



when they ipoke or acted fooliahlr. But 
perbaps HeteUus wzote aome suoli words 
as nu maiorum nottrorum nee eletfuntiae 
hahita ratiotu. The sentence as it stands 
is somewhat strange. Howeyer, we are 
not to look for the clearness and accuracy 
of Cicero in the letters of his corre- 
spondents. See Introduction, ii. i 2. 



mobiU] < fickle, chanceahle* ; geneiaUj 
'excitable, impressionable.' See note to 
Ep. 53, 5. 

sperabam'] Cp. for the use of tperaham , 
B * I apprehended,' 19, 2, nihil eperes 
fnali; and for mm, op. 27, 11 eperamut 
MM otium. So 4KTiCnw and 4\vls are need 
of 'foreboding.' 
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tionia tuae quantoque in erroie venatiu Msem, yiia est oratio non 
iuiaoanda et mediooriB quidam eat riBVUi oonBeoutuBy non in te, sed 
magia in ezrorem meam et quod me aba te oupisae laudari aperte 
atqne ingenue oonfltebar. lam hoe non potest in te non honorifioe 
esse dictum, me in clarisaimis meis atqne amplissimia rebus tamen 
aliquod testimonium tuae Tocis habere yoluisse. 3. Quod autem 
ita soribisy ^ pro mutuo inter nos animo/ quid tu ezistimes esse in 
amioitia ' mutuum' nesoio ; equidem boo arbitror, oum par voluntas 
aodpitur et redditur. Ego, si boo dioam, me tua oausa praetermisisse 
proTinoiam, tibi ipse levior videar esse: meae enim rationes ita 
tuleront atque eius mei eonsili maiorem in dies singulos fruotum 
Toluptatemque oapio. Slud dico, me, ut primum in contione 
provineiam deposuerim, statim quern ad modum earn tibi tra* 
derem oogitare ooepisse. Nihil dico de sortitions vestra ; tantum 
te suspioari toIo nihil in ea re per oollegam meum me insoiente 
esse factum. Beoordare cetera : quam cito senatum illo die 
facta sortitions coegerim, quam multa de te verba feoerim, com 
tu ipse mihi dizisti orationem meam non solum in te honorificam, 
sed etiam in coUegaa tuos oontumeliosam fuisse. 4. lam illud 
senatus consultom quod eo die factum est ea praescriptione 
est ut, dum id ezstabit, offioium meum in te obscurum esse 
non possit. Postea vero quam profectus es, velim recordere 
quae ego de te in senatu egerim, quae in contionibus dizerim, 
quas ad te litteras miserim. Quae cum omnia collegeris, tum 



2. lam hoc non] * Surely there wm 
DO ezpzesaion of usretpeot towards you 
in my vishinff, at the Tery eummit of 
my gwry, to mto in atteitation of my 
deierts an expietnon of opinion from 
yoQ.' Metellui had complained that 
t^oero had made him ridicufouf, htdihrio 
lM9um\ Cicero ezplaine that what raiaed 
the langh in the senate wae hii own 
xidienloua position in haTing heen haulked 
of his expected eulogy, and his artless 
oonf sssion that he had counted on it. 
Jmn here introduces the toncbmon or 
immoiiaii muoqnonec of foregoing con- 
ditiioDS, as ieei drntmrni non potorio^ 
* surely therefore/ Fin. ii. 84. Below, 
in { 4, iomm* again, furthermore'; mm 
sometimes • * for example.' 

8. pM iu $9iiHm$9] «<I don't know 
what you oonoeiye ' reciprocity ' to he ; in 



my Tiew it is when there is a mutual 
interchange of like good feeling." 

levior] 'you would take it for a piece 
of blofut*; 'humbug' would convey the 
meaning exactly, but would, of course, 
misrepresent the tone. 

tibi ip$e] Perhaps we should read UH 
ipH with Martyni-Laguna, as in 18, 8. 

doponurim] Op. 27, 8. 

nihil] * that I was priry to all my 
colleague did.' He hints that Ids col- 
league Antonius at his request so managed 
the sortitio (as nrssident of it) that Metel- 
lus should be chosen. 

4. jfra$terwtioM] * preamble.' 

QiMf turn] " When you have put all 
these acts d mine together, I will leaye 
you to fudge yourself whether your recent 
approach to the dty was an example of 
' reciprocity.' ' ' Probably Metellus drew 
near to Rome in the winter of 691, 692 
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ipee velim iudioes Batisne Tideator his omnibTis xebufl tuuB 
adventtuii oum prozime Bomam Tenistiy mutue xespondiase. 
5. Quod BoribU de ^reoonoiliata gratia' nostra, non inteUego oar 
reoonoiliatam ease dioas quae numquam imminuta oBt. 6. Quod 
seribiB non oportuisse Metellum fratrem tuum ' ob diotum a me 
oppugnari,' primum boo velim eziatimeB, animum mihi istum 
tuum yebementer probari et fratemam plenam humanitatiB ao 
pietatia yoluntatem : deinde, si qua ego in re fratri tuo rei publieae 
oauBa restiterimy ut mibi ignosoaB : tarn enim sum amioufl rei 
publioae quam qui mazime. Si yero meam salutem oontra illiuB 
impetum in me crudeliBsimum defenderim, satia habeas nihil me 
etiam teeum de tui fratris iniuria oonquerL Quem ego cum 
oomperissem omnem sui tribunatus oonatum in meam pemioiem 
parare atque meditari, egi oum Glaudia uzore tua et oum yestra 
sorore Muoia, cuius erga me studium pro On. Fompei neoes- 
situdine multis in rebus perspezeram, ut eum ab ilia iniuria 
deterrerent. 7. Atque ille, quod te audisse oerto soio, pridie Kal. 
lanuariaS) qua iniuria nemo umquam in minuno magistratu im- 
probiasimus oiyis adf eotua esti ea me oonsulem adf ecit» oum 
rem publicam oonservassemy atque abeuntem magistratu oontioms 
habendae potestate privayit: cuius iniuria mihi tamen honori 
summo fuit. Nam oum ille mihi nihil nisi ut iurarem permit- 
terety magna yooe iurayi verissimum pulcherrimumque ius iuran- 
dum, quod populus idem magna yooe me yere iurasse iurayit. 
8. Hao aooepta tam insigni iniuriay tamen illo ipso die misi a^ 
Metellum communis amioos qui agerent cum eo ut de ilia mente 
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68, 62), aa a demonstntion in support of 
brotiier, Q. MeteUut Nepos, u Mr. 
Watson anggetta. Thia waa when Hetel- 
Ina Nepoa prerented Cicero from addreaa- 
ing the people on laying down his office, 
on the ground that he had alain Boman 
citizena without tiiaL 

6. humaHiiati$ ao jAHatui] ' natural 
affection.' 

fuam qm magimi} cf. Fam. xiii. 8 
(260), and Iteid on SulL 87. 

nihil me etiam] 'not yet' Cp. non 
dioo fortaaoe etiam quod eentio^ Tuac. L 
12. 

CUniidia\ the aiater of Clodiaa. She 
ia identified with the < Leabia ' of Gatul- 
lua. She waa afterwaida auapeoted of 
poisoning her huaband, Metellua. 



eorore'\ Mucia waa half -aiater of the 
two lietelli. She waa the wife of Pom^y 
and waa afterwarda divorced by him. 
Cp. 17, 2. 

pro] * in Tirtue of.' 

7. quodpopuiut idem] Gf. de Rep. i. 7» 
. . . eaham e$ee eontulatu aHene in mm* 
tiono P. S, idem iurante inravieeem, Thia 
paaaaM defenda the iuraeoe iuravit which 
offenctod aome editoxa, and leads ua to 
reatore idem of the mas for the conjeo* 
tnre Hem ; thus idem agrees with qnod^ 
and ia goremed by iuravit, the worda me 
vere iuraeoe being explanatory of quod 
idem, * which aame oatti the people took 
(in awearing) that I had awom truly.' 
f lut. Cic. 28 aaya, iwd/unn 9k rhr tpKor 
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deflisteret : qoibos ille respondit ribi non ease integrum : etenim 
paullo ante in oontione dizerat ei qui in alios animum advertiBaet 
indiota oausa dioendi ipd poteetatem fieri non oportere. Hoxni* 
nem grayem et drem egregium ! qui, qua poena senatus conseuBu 
bonorum omnium eos adf ecerat qui urbem inoendere et magistratuB 
ao aenatum truddarei bellum maximum oonflare Toluissent, eadem 
dignum iudioaret eum qui curiam caede, urbem inoendiie, Italiam 
bello liberasBet. Itaque ego Metello fratri tuo praesenti restiti. 
Nam in senatu Elal. Ian. sic oum eo de re publioa disputavi ut 
aentiret aibi cum viro forti et oonstanti esse pugnandum. A. d. 
tertium Non. lanuar. oum agere ooepisset, tertio quoque verbo 
orationis suae me appellabati mibi minabatur, neque illi quidquam 
deliberatius f uit quam me, quacumque ratione posset, non iudido 
neque disoeptatione sed vi atque impressione evertere. Huius ego 
temeritati si virtute atque animo non restitissem, quis esset qui me 
in oonsulatu non casu potius ezistimaret quam consilio fortem 
fuisse P 9. Haeo si tu Metellum oogitare de me nesoisti, debes 
existimare te TnttTifnU de rebus a fratre esse oelatum : sin autem 
aliquid impertivit tibi sui oonsili, lenis a te et faoilis ezistimari 
debeo qui nihil tecum de his ipsis rebus expostulem. Et si intel* 
legis non me dicto Metelli, ut soribiB, sed consilio eius animoque 
in me inimidssimo esse oommotumi cognosce nunc humanitatem 
meam, si humanitas appellanda est in aoerbissima iniuria remisdo 
animi ac dissolutio. Nulla est a me umquam sententia dicta in 
fratrem tuum : quotiensoumque aliquid est actum, sedens iis 
adsensi qui mihi lenissime sentire visi sunt. Addam illud etiam, 



S. riHnoml ' that he had alretdy oom- 
nittadhiiitwu.' ThiawaaperfaapttheifM- 
ium which was rapMied to haTe irritated 
GieeiOy and to which MeteUiii Celer attri- 
hatei Cicero*! attack on his brother ; or 
possiblj it may haye been the statement 
that wAOOTer condemned citixens without 
^Txng them a hearing {indicts causa) 
should not get a hearing himself {diceiuU 
ipsi potntatsmJUri nan oporUr§), 

mrauinti riatU%\ * withstood him to 
hislaee.* 

Urtio quoqm vrho\ Op. vis 4$eimu9 
cuiaqut «i< pd ip$us 999$ nov9rUf Flaut. 
Pseud. 973 ; prime euoqm t9mpor9f Cio. 
PhiL iiL 89. 

vi aigu$ impr999ian9] * Tudent brow- 
beating.* 



9. osUtnm] * kept in the dark.' 

fTMitito animi ac dis9olutio] 'cul- 
pable weakness and laxity.' Cp. 25» 8, 
where di99oltitum is opposed to atpcrum. 

99nt9ntia] * vote.' 

Addam iUud 9tiam'] * I will add, too, 
another thing, which, after aU that had 
passed, I oomd not be expected aetiTely 
to brin^ about— yet, for all that, I did 
not object to it» and eren supported it 
to the best of my power — ^I mean his 
being reliered by a decree of the senate 
fix>m the penalties he had incurred ' tpM'f 
suspension from the functions of his omoe). 
Ui 9nbl99ar9tur is the csflanatorf or 
dcjlnitivc 9M^funct%99f and is used like 
9ubl9vatum 9999, Bee on 12, 47. For 
99d 9tiam resumptire* see on 6, 1. 
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quod iam ego ouraie non debxd— aed tamen fieri non moleete tuli 
atqne etiam at ita fleret pro mea parte adiavi — at senati oonsalto 
zneus inimioasi quia tuuB frater erat, tubloTaxetor. 10. Qua re 
non ego * oppugnayi * fratrem taunii Bed fratri tno repugnavi, neo 
in te, ut BoribiSy * animo fui mobili,' Bed ita stabili ut in mea erga 
te Toluntate etiam deeertuB ab offidiia tuia permaneiem. Atque 
hoc ipso tempore tibi paene minitanti nobis per litterae hoo resoribo 
atque roBpondeo : ego dolori tuo non solum ignoBoo, sed sammam 
etiam laudem tribuo : mens enim me sensus quanta tIb fratemi sit 
amoriB admonet. A te peto ut tu quoque aequum te iudioem 
dolori meo praebeas : si acerbe, si orudeliteri si sine oausa sum a 
tuifl oppugnatuBi ut statuaa mihi non modo non oedendom, sed 
etiam tuo atque ezeroituB tui auxilio in eius modi causa utendum 
fuisse. Ego te mihi semper amicum esse Tolui : me ut tibi ami- 
oissimum esse intellegeres laborayi. Maneo in voluntate et quoad 
Yoles tu permaneboy dtiusque amore tui fratrem tuum odisse desi- 
nam quam illius odio quidquam de nostra benevolentia detraham. 



The penaltiM referred to an etated by 
Suetoniui. Jul. 16, d^mc ambo (Caesar 
and Metellua) mhinmi$iraii(ms reiinbRcM 
d$tr$to pairum tubmovermiur. Thia is 
what Metellus Celer means by the words 
eapiit 0t firhmii cppn^nttium iri. The 
punishment waa inflicted by the senate in 
oonsequenoe of the rioting which followed 
the joint attempt of Metellus Nepos as 
tribune and Caesar as praetor to giro to 
Pompey the charge of the war against 
Catilue. Metellus fled to the camp of 
Pompey, but was afterwards reinstated 
in his office. He appears to haye quite 
foniTen Cicero^ and to hare taken an 
actiTC part in bunging about his restora- 
tion from exile ; see Best. 72, 130. 

10. oppugnmn] cf. 18, 1, ' assumed 
the offensiye * ; ripu^navi, ' only acted 
on the defenaiTe.' 

d$9ertu$ ai'\ ' though deprired of all 
marks of attention from you.' ^ Cp. a 
mmt0 non diHrtar, 78, 2. Ah, ]ii cases 



like the present, means *on the score 
of,' ' in regard to,' as ah Uif^nic improhui 
Pkut. True. 888 ; ecpUto m JhmenU, 
Cic. Att. y. 18, 2 (218) ; imparati eum a 
militihui turn m p$eunim, Att. Tii. 16, 8 
(811). 

MiMMs] 'heart.* 

ut tUUwu"] * I hope you wiU come to 
the oonduaion not only that I ong^t not 
to apologise, but rather that I should be 
allowed to employ the aid of yourself and 
your army (that you speak about) in such 
a cause.' fle coyerdy rallies Metellus 
for talking about < his army ' in the last. 
JVbfi erit mi ra n dum H vo§ pMniUbii (13, 
2) looked like a threat that he would 
use his anny against Cicero and his party. 
Cicero says jestin^y it should rather oe 
employed on his own behalf against the 
attacks of Metellus Nepos. 

quoad voU$ tui * as long as you will 
let me.' 

d$traham'\ < abate aught ot' 
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15. TO ON. P0MPEIU8 MAGNUS, in Asia (Pam. v. 7). 

KOME ; ABOUT JUNE ; A. IT. C. 692 ; B. C. 62 ; AST. CIO. 44. 

H. Cicero Cn. Pompeio propter llithridatem Tictuin gratulatur: do rebus euie 
gestis, qiiibui coniurationem L. Catilinae oppreeieiit» sibi Cn. Pompeiiim non giatula« 
turn eflM acgre fert, iperat tamen res gestae buu, si ipse Pompeiiis in patriam redieiit, 
ab iUo agnitiim iri. 

M. TULLIUS li. F. CICERO S. D. CN. POMPEIO CN. F. MAGNO 

IMPERATORI. 

1. 8. T. E. Q. Y. B. E. Ez litteris taifl quas publioe mifiisti 
oepi una cum omnibus inoredibilem Toluptatem : tantam enim 
spem oti ostendisii quantam ego semper omnibus te uno fretus 
pollioebar. Sed boo soito, tuos veteres hostis, novos amioos, vehe- 
menter litteris his perculsos atque ex magna spe deturbatos iaoere. 
2. Ad me autem litteras quas misisti, quamquam exiguam signifi- 
oationem tuae erga me voluntatis habebant, tomen mihi soito 
iucundas f uisse : nulla enim re tarn laetari soleo quam meorum 
officiorum conscientia, quibus si quando non mutue respondetur, 
apud me plus offioi residere facillime patior. Illud non dubito 
quin, si te mea summa erga te studia parum mihi adiimxerint, res 
publioa nos inter nos oonoiliatura ooniuncturaque sit. 3. Ao ne 
ignores quid ego in tuis litteris dosiderarim, soribam aperte, sicut 



M. TuLLirs] M. TuUius Cicero, Marci 
Alius, ealutem dicit Gnaeo Pompeio, Gnaei 
filio, Magno, Imperatori. 

1. S. T, E, Q- r. B. JSA Si iuextreit- 
n»qtie vaHii, lent ut, Tnis, with other 
like greetings, we might pronounce to be 
a formal, stiff manner of address, but that 
we find that Cicero uses one of these forms 
in his letters to Terentia ; he never em- 
ploys anj such in writing to confidential 
xiiends. The form used in some of bis 
letters to Terentia is S. V. B. £. E. V. 
mti vaUi bene $»t; ego vafto* It seems 
then to hare been the Roman etiouette 
to use this deferential form of aodress 
towards persons in a rery high position, 
towards strangers, and towuds women. 
See 86, 1, note. 

jmbliei] <officiallj.' 

f^Ur$$ kMtis, novo9 amitoi] He pro- 



bably refers to Caesar and the popular 
party, who seem to haye desired to effect 
a reconciliation with Pompey. Caesar, 
as praetor, had, at the commencement of 
this year, proposed to transfer from Catu- 
lus to rompey the dedication of the 
temple of Jupiter Capitoliiius. 

d$tmrbatos} *cast down from their 
towering hopes.' 

2. ojleiorum conmsHtia] * the conscious- 
ness of my services to my friends, for 
which, if m any instance no fair return 
is made, 1 am quite content that the 
balance of serrices done should be on my 
side.* 8i quando shows that the proposi- 
tion is general. 

coneifuttura . . . f U] ' bring about and 
cement a union between us.' 

3. daidirarim] Cicero had written to 
Pompey an account of his consulship, 
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et mea natuia et nostra amioitia postulat. Bes eas gessi qaaram 
aliquam in tois litteris et nostrae neoessitudinis et rei pnblicae 
oausa gratolationem exspectayi : quam ego abs te praetermifisam 
esse arbitror quod yererere ne cuius animum o£Fend6re6. Sed scito 
ea quae nos pro salute patriae gessimus orbis terras iudioio ao tes- 
timonio oomprobari. Quae, oum veneris^ tanto oonsilio tantaque 
animi magnitudiae a me gesta esse cognosces ut tibi multo maiori 
quam Afiicanus fuit iam me non multo minorem quam Laelium 
facile et in re publica et in amicitia adiunotum esse patiare. 



16. TO P. SESTinS, IN Macedonia (Fam. ▼. s). 

BOMB ; DBCEMBBB ; A. U. C. 692 ; B. a 62 ; ABT. CIC. 44. 

Narrat M. Gieero, quam dederit opanun ne P. Seatio proquaeftori C. Antoni in 
Macedonia aaccederetnr : adiiingit de domo a ae empta, de Seati aediflcatione, de C. 
Antonio a ae in lenatn defenao. 



M. OICEEO S. D. P. SESTIO L. F. PROQ. 

1. Gum ad me Decius librarius yenisset eguBsetque mecum 
ut operam darem ne tibi hoc tempore succederetur, quamquam 
ilium hominem f rugi et tibi amioum ezistimabam, tamen, quod me- 
moria tenebam cuius modi ad me litteras antea nusisseBy non satis 
oredidi liominis prudentis tuam tam valde esse mutatam volun- 



and tlioaght tbat Pompey in hiB reply 
had spoken too coldly oi his achiere- 
ments. 

euiui animwnj See on I, 6. 

Jifricamtt /Hit . . . Laelium]^ Where 
tbe second member of a oompanson is in 
meaning unsnited to tbe grammatical 
position of the first, a new sentence is 
sometimes formed with quam. But the 
accusatiTe is also found : cp. Ter. Phorm. 
591. Both forms are found in the same 
sentence here, as is noticed bv Bobv, 

LI 269. Cicero's ideal period of the 
man Republic was tbe epoch of Scipio 
and Laelius. It has been remarked that 
be takes chiefly from that period the in- 
terlocutors in bis philosophical dialogues. 

Faoo.] Bestius had been quaestor to 



Antonius, Cicero's ooUeague in his con- 
sulship, and was now pro^uAstor to him 
as proconsul in Macedonia. Cicero de- 
fended him on a chaige i$ vi yn the 
speech pro Seit, in 698 (56). In the time 
of Sulla there were twenty quaestors and 
fifteen pronnces ; but of these twenty 
quaestors eight were used otherwise (one 
quaestor OstiensiB, two oonsulary three 
Italian, two urban) ; therefors only twelve 
were available for the prorinoea. — Mar- 
quardt St. V. i'. 528. 

1. Hbrariutl * a copyist.' Pam. xyi. 
21, 8 (786). 

non tatis erodUU hominU prudentis! The 
mss have mn tatii oredidi komim pru» 
donti ; but this could only mean, * I did 
not believe Decius, thouffh a sensible 
fellow ' ; now this would be a mere re- 
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tatem. Bed postea quam et Oomelia toa Terentiam oonyenit et ego 
oum Q. Oornelio looutus sum, adlubui dfligentianiy quotiensoamgue 
senatufl fuit| ut adessem, plurimumque in eo negoti habui ut Q. 
Fuflum tribunum plebiB et oeteroB ad quos ta soripseraa cogerem 
mibi potius oredere quam tais litteris. Omnino res tota in mensem 
lanuarium reiecta erat, sed fadle obtinebatar. 2. Ego tna gratu- 
latione commotos, quod ad me pridem scripseras yelle te bene eve- 
nire, quod de Orasso domum emissemi emi eam ipsam domum 
HS xzzY aliquanto post tuam gratulationem. Itaque nunc me 
soito tantum habere aeris alieni ut oupiam ooniurare, si quisqnam 
redpiat, sed partim odio induoti me ezdudunt et aperte vindioem 
ooniuratiouis oderunt, partim non orednnt et a me insidias metunnt 
neo putant ei nummos deesse posse qui ex obsidione feneratores 
exemerit. Omnino semissibus magna oopia est : ego autem meis 



petition, and prHd$n$ meani m hmm ^ 
fvrttighu Bciiiiu sumtted puienti in 
the sense of frugi ; out pndtm means 
fnodat. FroMblj we shotild read Hosa- 
Nis pRUDBims : ' I ooold not beliere that 
a man of foresiKht, like yon, could have 
so completely changed your mind* ; cl. 
Hor. Sat. i. 4, 22» vua . . . 9eripU . . . 
tiuuHtU, and especially Oio. Phil. ii. 111» 
Uutm kominU timplieia pBctm vidimui, 
A similar construction should perhaps be 
introduced at 65, 1. The same usage 
is found in toHui enim m#nm peeeatum 
corrigi non potisit Att. zL 16, 2 (430}. 
Cp. also ttto imiMt HudiOf Fam. ii. 
6, 5 (177); Hom^H mium ab$ent%i . . . 
mtuB praemHtU pr^cn^ Piano. 26. This 
▼lew requires the transposition of tutm 
from after voUmiaUm* It probablv fell 
out before <aM, and was afterwards in- 
serted in the wrong place. 

C9nului\ Comdia, wife of P. Sestius : 
Q. Cornelius was her brother ; they were 
children of G. Cornelius Scipio. 

Q, FHjltim inh.^ This Fuftus Calenus 
was tribune in 693 (61). See 17, 1, 
whence some have supposed that this 
letter must be of later date ; but it was 
written at the yerr end of 692 (62), and 
Fufius entered on his magistracy on De- 
cember 10th. He was praetor under 
Caesar and Bibulus, and was afterwards 
consul in 707 (47). He was ill-disposed 
to Cicero aU hu hf e. 

qwim im» UttirW] In his letters, Ses- 
tius had expressed a wish that a successor 
to him in nis proquaeetorship should be 



appcinted. He now revokes this wish, 
and Cicero promiaes to notify this change 
of mind to the friends of Sestius, and to 
oountermund the purport of his letters. 

oH%ntk€tur\ 'is being easily main- 
tained.' So also Att. T. 20, 6 (228), %p9$ 
m$ Lt%odic$€m, rteipiebam a Tirtually fv- 
ctpturmt SUM. 

2. em in0m ] * oblique enuntiations,' as 
Kennedy calls them, are made (1), as here, 
with fuod; (2) by accus. with infin. ; (3) by 
ut with the de/htitivs (called by Kennedy 
the eoimeutive) subjunctive. 

HS xxzy] i. e. quinquiens et tridens 
m ^,600,000 sesterces > aboat £30,000. 
See note on 19, 6. 

cMpUtm cQmt$rar$] so as to evade pay- 
ment. See next note. 

vindieem eoniurationit'] Cicero often 
speaks of the Catilinorian conspiracy as if 
its only object was to evade the payment 
of debts. In De Oif. ii. 84 ne says, 
ftMN^iMiii vihemeutius aetum est, quofn me 
eoHtuli, M $ol9ir$tur; armit tt eoitrit ten» 
r«to ru ut; and in 27, 11, he calls 
himself vitidiam aerii alieni, as he here 
calls himself vitidicem eoHiuratiofiis. Of 
course here vindex means ' one who puts 
down,' while in 27, 11, it means 'one 
who upholds' (the obligation under 
which a civilised man is to meet his 
liabilities). In 30, 6, he says that the 
publicans declared that they owed to him 
the preservation of their fortunes. So 
here he savs he 'rescued the creditors 
from a Uocxade.' 

Ommnti] * In fact, there is plenty of 
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rebuB gestis boo sum adfleoutos ut bonum nomen ezifitimer. 
3. Domum tuam atque aedifloationem omnem perspexi et vehe- 
menter probavi. AntoDium» etai eius in me offioia omnes d6fiiderant» 
tamen in senatu grayiflaime ao diligentiflaime defendi senatumque 
Tebementer oratione mea atque auotoritate oommovi. Tu ad me 
▼elim litteras orebriiu mittas. 



money to be bad at six per cent. ; and I, 
bj my oonfiular exploits, baye gained one 
good tbing— I luu looked on as a good 
securitv.' Cicero was in sucb favonr 
with the moneT-lenders, wbose interests 
lie had ssTed, tnat everyone was ready to 
lend bim money. Sixper cent, seems a 
low rate of interest. We find, however, 
tbat money was sometimes eren cheaper 
in Rome: see Alt. iy. 15, 7 (143), nibere 
i^e aiie told that money could be got for 
four per cent., until the extraTagont 
bribery of the candidates doubled the rate 
of interest. For bonftm nomen cf . Hur. 



£p. ii. I, 105, cttutM nominihui rectit tfar- 
p$nifre numrnM^ and Att. t. 21, 12 (250). 
0. E. Sohmidt adds nm before magna, 

8. Autonivm] This must have been 
some minor charge. He afterwards ex- 
plains why he must decline to defend 
Antonius on the motion that he should 
be superseded for extortion, at the same 
time sceldng to leave Antonius under the 
impression uat he possibly might under- 
take his defence. See £pp. 17, 18. 

offiHa . . . iitUUtani] '■ notice his want 
of attention.* 



LEnERS OF THE EIGHTH TEAB OF CICERO'S COBRESPONDENCE. 

EPP. 17-28. 



A. V. C. 69S ; B. c. ei ; akt. CIC. 45. 
C08S. M . PUPIUS PI80, M. VALERIUS IffTMSATJiA. 



The letters of tliis year aie ehiefly deroted to the deaeriptioxL of the trial of 
Clodiaa for his Tioktioii of the rights of the Bona Dea, the begixming of 
Gioero*B quarrel with Clodius ; and an analysis of the attitude, arts, and designs 
of Pompey, who had jost returned from the East after the end of the war with 
M ithridates. They also tell us of the diyoroe of Muda by Pompey, and the 
oonseqnent rapture between him and Muoia's half-brother Metellus Oder, who 
joined with Cato and the other senators in opposing the confirmation of 
Pompey's settlement of Asia. The relations between the Equites and the 
Senate became yeiy strained towards the end of the year, owing to (1) a 
recommendation of the Senate that all persons who, as jurors, were proved to 
haye token bribes should be put on trial — ^the senatorial jurymen had 
hitherto been alone liable to prosecution; (2) the opposition of Cato to a request 
of the Equites that an imprudent contract which they had made for collecting 
the taxes of Asia should be cancelled. This was a serious blow to Cicero's 
ordinum coneordia. At the end of the year Pompey was on yery friendly 
terms with Cicero. 

This year Cicero's brother Ouintus was propraetor in Asia, and Caesar pro- 
praetor in Further Spain. In September Pompey celebrated his triumph oyer 
Mithridates. 

We haye, besides Cicero's letters to Atttcus, a letter to his former colleague, 
Antonius, complaining of an alteration in the fedings of the latter towards 
him, and protesting that his own regard for Antonius is unimpaired. 

The only oration of this year was the Oratio in Clodium et Curionem, a 
political pamphlet, of which are preseryed but a few small fragments. It 
is referred to at some length in £p. 22. 
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17. TO ATTIOUS, /ourniting to Eptrus (Att. i. is). 

ROME ; JANUARY 18T ; A. U. C. 693 ; B. C. 61 ; AST* CIC 46. 

De negoUo nnmmario, de G. AnUmio a w noQ defendendo, de libeito lao cum C. 
Antonio in oogndii pecuniis le inyito occQp«to» de Go. Pompeio, de diroirtio Muciae* 
de P. Glodio cnni Teste muliebri domi G. Gaeearis depivlienso, de Soaitbeo puero 
mortuo. 

GIGEEO ATTIGO SAL. 
1. Teuoris ilia lentum sane negotium, neque Comelias od 

Giceio appears to have written this 
letter (coTsrisg £p. 18) to Atticus just as 
the latter iras about to leave one of bis 
countiT estates, probably the Komenta- 
num (Kep. Att. 14^, for Epirus, Acbaia, 
and Maoedonia. We must suppose that 
Atticus slaited almost immediately after 
tbe receipt of these letters, probaoly on 
January 2nd; for we find Gicero, on 
January 26th (cp. £p. 19), answering a 
letter which Atticus had despatched from 
BnmdisinB. Now, an ordinaiy traTeller 
would take fourteen or fifteen days, and 
a mesienter eig;bt or nine, to compass tbe 
dirtance from Bome to Brundisium. 

1. TeHeri$\ Tettcrit must have been a 
name for some agent of Antonius, almost 
certainly a female (possibly Gomelia wife 
of Sestins) ; for if Tettcrit were a deririre 
name for some man, Cicero would have 
more probably written tUo in tbe sentence 
nihil ego iua impudefitiut vidi. But 
Teucris must have been an agent of 
Antonius, else tbe whole passage wants 
connexion. It is evident that Gicero ex- 
pected money from Tetteris. He com- 
plains of the shifts and delays of Teuerit ; 
' but,' says he, ' perhaps it is all for the 
best; for circumstances liave arisen which 
w ould make it impossible for me to defend 
AntontMiJ Does not tbis^ show that 
Teucris is the agent of Antonius, and that 
Antonius had promised an advance of 
money to Gicero for resisting attacks 
made on him in the senate for mis- 
goveromentP We see by £p. 16 that 
Gicero had already defended him hi 
the senate, and that Cicero was in com- 
munication with Cornelius, the brother- 
in-law of Sestius, the proquaestor of 
Antonius ^which explains nggta ComtHnt 
. . . ndiit in this letter). The whole 
train ofthought is this: ' Teucris is a slow 
coach, and Gomelius has had no further 



interview with Terentia. Sol suppose I 
must look to the money-lenders, for even 
his relatives cannot get a farthing out of 
Caecilitts at less than twelve per cent. It 
is really shameful, the conduct of Teucris ; 
nothing but shifts and delays: however 
Dittt dutpom^ perhaps it is all for the best. 
If I did get (or had gotten) the money f i om 
Tencris, I inight have been unable to fulfil 
my part of the bargain, for this reason :~ 
thev say the question of his supersession 
will be openly brought forward by Pom- 
pey, and I am so circumstanced that I 
could not, with any regard for my charac- 
ter, defend him ; and, what is more, I 
won't. For a thing has occurred to which 
I want you to give your careful attention. 
There is a freedman of mine, one Hilarus, 
a complete rttHfiitit an accountant, and 
a client of yours. Tolerius and Thyillus 
tell me that they are informed that this 
fellow is living with Antonius, and that 
Antonius, in making his requisitions, 
gives out that a part of them goes to me, 
and that this freedman is commissioned 
by me to look after mv share in the pro- 
fits. I was very mucn annoyed, though 
I did not altogether believe it, but it has 
caused some talk. I wish you would 
look into the matter, and if possible get 
the rascal out of the place altogether.' 
Circumstances bad arisen which made it 
impOBuble for Gicero to defend Antonius ; 
so perhaps it had happened all for the best 
that Antcmius had not sent the money. 
The money was required bv Gicero to 
pay for the house on the Palatine, men- 
tioned in the last letter. For the same 
puriHMe Gicero mav have borrowed money 
from Pnblius Sulla, whom he defended. 
See the story in Cell. xii. 12. 

Itntwn . . n§ffetitm\ fipaZh xp^t^- ^P- 
Att. V. 18, 4 (218) ; Q. Fr. ii. 11, 4 (136). 
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postea rediit : opinor, ad Oonsidiiuni Axiunii Selidum 
oonfngiendum est: nam a OaeoQio propinqui minore oenteeimis 
nrnnmnm movere non posflunt. Bed, ut ad prima ilia redeami 
nihil ego ilia impudentiusi aatntinSy lentius vidi : ' libertum 
mitto : Tito mandavi ' : md^ccc atque ava/3oXa(. Bed needo an 
raMiiOTov v^iv* nam mihi Pompeiani prodromi nuntiant aperte 
Pompeium aotnmm Antonio raooedi oportere, eodemque tempore 
aget praetor ad populnm. Bee eius modi est ut ego nee per 
bonorom nee per popularem ezirtimationem honeste poBsim homi- 
nem defendere, neo mihi libeat» qnod Tel maximum eat. Etenim 
aooidit hoc, quod totum ouiua modi At mando tibi at perspioiaa. 
2. libertimi ego habeo. Bane nequam hominem, HUarum dioo, 
ratiocinatorem et dientem tuum. De eo mihi Yaleriua interpres 
nuntiat Thyillusque ee audisae aoribit haeo: esse hominem oum 
Antonio : Antonium porro in oogendis peouniis diotitare partem 
mihi quaeri et a me ooatodem oommunia quaeatua libertum eaae 
miaaum. Non sum mediooriter oommotua neque tamen oredidi, 
aed certe aliquid aermonia fuit. Totum inveatiga, oognoaoe, per- 
apioe et nebulonem ilium, ai quo pado potea, ex iatia loda amove. 
Huiua aermonia Yaleriuaauotorem Cn.Planoium nominabat Mando 
tibi plane totum ut videaa cuiua modi ait. 3. Pompeium nobia 
amiciaaimum oonatat eaae. Divortium Mudae vehemeuter probatur. 
P. Clodium, Appi f., credo te audiaae cum veate muliebri depre- 
hensum domi G. Caeaaris, cum pro populo fieret, eumque per 



Seb'Hum'} a utitt«r. Cf. Att iy. 19, 
2 (168), note. 

CuiciHo] the uncle of Atticus, a man 
d^ciUima nutttra (Kep. Att. 5). 

rair6fiaro9 itfimp"] itaWtm /S«v- 
Xf^cTcu. Henander: eee Meioeke, toL 
ir., p. 361. 

2. intcrffnt] An inteipreter'e buiineM 
waa, in Bome, to explain the foreign 
prodamationB and inteipret embasaiet; 
and» in the provineet, to interpret the 
state proelamationa, which were by law 
in the Latin tongue. 

Th^ltutqtti^ cp. 6, 2. 

On. Flaneium] the subject of the 0r./?r9 
Flaneio. He was at thu time military 
tribune in the army of Antooiua in Mace- 
donia. 

3. MueUe] half-sister of Q. Metel- 
lua Ooler, and wife of Pompey. She 



waa sotpected of an intrigoe with Caesar. 
Plutarch (Pomp. 42 fin.) aays that Muda 
was incontinent during the absence of 
Pompey. While absent he treated the 
charge with contempt ; but on returning 
and examining the case, he dirorced her 

ii^KW i^uw^p' ip 8* 4wi9roXms Kik^- 
pttpot 4i alrta y4yp«arrai. The reason 
is not given in any letter which we pos- 
sess. 

eum pi*o populo Ji^^Q * when sacrifice 
was being offered.* So f4C9iWt opirari^ 
and our urvice. The sacnHoe was a puh' 
/itf sacrifice (pro populo) ^ because, though 
oelebnted in a private house, that house 
waa bound to be the official residence of 
the oontul or prattor urhanut, Caesar 
was praetor urbanuo and pontifix as 
well. 
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manus servulae serratum et eduotam : rem esse injugni infamia : 
quod te moleste ferre oerto soio. 4. Quid praeterea ad te soribain 
non habeo. Et meheroule eram in aoribendo oontnrbatior. Nam 
puer festivus anagnostes noster Sositheufl deoesBexat meqne plus 
quam servi mors debere Tidebator oommoverat. Tq Telim saepe 
ad nos scribas. Si rem nullam habebis, qaod in baooam veneiit 
soribito. KaL lanuariis M. Messalla M. Pisone ooss. 



18. TO GAIX7S ANT0NIXJ8, in Macbdonia (Pam. v. 5). 

ROICB ; JANUARY ; A. U. 0. 698 ; B. C. 61 ; ABT. CIC. id. 

M. Cioero 0. Antoni, qui oollega eiui in oomolata foerat et nunc Maoedomam 
procoi. oVtinebat, animum ab fe alienatum queritor, aed tamen seribit ae T. Pomponio, 
commimi amico, qui iter in Macedoniam baberet, denegara non potniase quin littenui 
oommendadeias daret, cuius nagotia ICacadonica Antonio oommendat 

M. CICERO 8. D. C. ANTONIO M. P. IMP. 

1. Etsi statueram nullas ad te litteras mittere nisi oommenda- 
ticios — non quo eas intellegerem satis apud te yalere, sed ne iis 
qui me rogorent aliquid de nostra coniunctione imminutum esse 
ostenderem — tamen, cum T. Fomponius^ homo omnium meorum 



urvalum et edueltwi] 'brought out 
safely,' hendiadys, cp. note to 1, 1. The 
name of the tirtula was Habra (Plut. 
Caes. 10). Could that name be concealed 
in SepndU or Seprttliae of the mss P 

ititififii infamia] See Introd. i. ) i, for 
a ftdi diseussion of this matter. 

4. Quid . . . geriiuiHi] ' I do not know 
what ebe to write to you ; ' quad Meribam 
non hahee would mean, < I have nothing 
else to write to jou.' See on 49, 6. 

eommtterat'] Cicero's eziiressions on 
this occasion are \ised against the read- 
ing deeeatitt 2, 2 ; but see note on that 
passage. Gp. Plin. £p. viii. IC. 

quid in bue^m} * whateTer comes into 
your head, rises to your lips. ' Cp . o&rovr 
Kar" Aiex^^>^9 f^t ipovfitp 8,r< wvp IJKe* 
4w\ crifia, Plat. Rep. Tiii. 563 B. 

JT. Jts$tatta M, Fisoug eo»s] Only in 
three places (viz. at the end of £^p. 17, 
19, and 24) are the names of the consols 
given in Uie date of a letter. 



1. £tii tUUtm-am] < Though I liad 
resolved to write no letters to you but 
letters of introduction— and these, not 
that I thouffht they would have as much 
weight with you as I could wish, but 
only not to betray to those who applied 
to me that our intimacy was less close 
than it once was — ^yet,' &c. 

fiofi quo] See on 52, 1. 

T. Fomponiui] Atticus. The name 
Auieua is not found in Cicero's extant 
letters until we come to Att. vi. 1 (252), 
a letter written in 704 [52). Hence Boot 
has, with reason, doubted the genuine- 
ness of the Cicero AUieo 8. which heads 
each letter to Atticus. Moreover, in other 
letters addressed to friends as intimate as 
Atticus, the form used is S. D. (taiutem 
dieii), or S. P. D. {talntem plttrimam 
dhit)^ and it comes between the name of 
the writer and the person addressed. It 
is not probable, themore, that in writing 
to Atticus, Cicero should have adopted a 
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in te stadiorom et offimomin mazime oonBoius, toi cupidiiBy noBtri 
amantiflsimiUy ad te profloifloeretari aliqaid mihi soribendom putavi, 
praeaertim oom aliter ipsi Fomponio satis faoere non possem. 
2. Ego si abs te summa offioia desiderem, mirum nemini videri 
debeat. Onmia enim a me in te prof eota sunt quae ad taum oom- 
modnm, quae ad honorem, quae ad dignitatem pertinerent. Pro 
his rebns nullam mihi abs te relatam esse gratiam tu es optimiis 
testis : contra etiam esse aliqoid abs te prof ectum ex mnltis audivi. 
Nam * oomperisse ' me non andeo dioere, ne forte id ipsnm verbum 
ponam quod abs te aiunt false in me solere oonferxi. Sed ea 
quae ad me delata sunt male te ex Fomponio, cui non minus 
molesta faenmt, qnam ex meis litteris oognosoere. Mens in te 
animus quamsingolari officio fuerit et senatus et populus Bomanus 
testis est : tu quam gratus erga me f ueris ipse existimare potes : 
quantum mihi debeas oeteri existimaut. 3. Ego quae tua causa 
antea fed, Toluntate sum adduotus posteaque constantia. Sed 
reliqua, mihi oredci multo maius meum studium maioremque 
gravitatem et laborem desiderant. Quae ego si non profundere 
ao perdere yidebori omnibus meis viribus sustinebo : sin autem 
ingrata esse sentiam, non committam ut tibi ipsi insanire videar. 

ascribed to him. It wu thU hated word 
which Clodiui caat ia his teeth (Ep. 20, 
6)» and which appears to have irritated 
Cicero Tery muohf and embittered his 
aniinotity against Clodius. See Intro- 
duction, i. { 1. 

exMuiani] txittitMHt of the Neapo- 
litan ed. gives a better sense, but the 
change is not absolutely necessary. 

3. eoMtantia] ' consistency ' (a desire 
to do nothing inconsistent with my former 
conduct towards you, which proceeded 
from genuine good will). 

rehqun] * what remains to be done is 
now culling for a much higher degreu of 
zeal on my part and more serious exer- 
tions.' Cicero wishes Antonius to gather 
that he is actually working for him, 
though we see ftom the preceding letter 
he h id little intention of so doing. After- 
wards, 695 (50), Cicero did dclend him, 
but unsuccessfully. Stniintr0, 'make 
good,' 'carry out.' 

ipsi intamri] It is quite certain that 
ifii must be read here, ' I will not run 
the risk of being thoaght mad by eyen 
you* (you, who would be served by 
such a * lack of gall ' on my part). Ipt0 



foxmnla altogether unique. We have, 
however, thought it belter not to delete 
with Boot this formula which is found in 
the mss, but to retain it, having reminded 
the reader that it is most probably not 
genuine. 

2. £po $i] ' If I were to require of 
you even most important services, there 
would be nothing surprising in my con- 
duct.' 

Fro hit rghut] * That you have never 
made any return for those senices you 
will yourself confess; indeed, I hear from 
many that your conduct towards me has 
had quite the opposite tendency — I will 
not say '*! am iniormed," as I must not 
use that expression that they say you 
falsely a«cribe to me.' 

<00iNp#»'iM0'1 Cicero was charged with 
having declined to give the evidence he 
had for the existence of the Cadlinarian 
conspiracy, and to have contented him- 
self with saying that ' he was informed' 
(no doubt by his spies) that such and 
such designs were harboured. His 
enemies soem to have fastened on the 
expression, and used it against him. 
Cicero says the expression is falsely 
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Ea quae sint et ouiu8 modi poteriB ex Pomponio oognosoere. Atque 
ipsum tibi Pomponimn ita oommendo ut, qoamquam ipnofl oausa 
eoBfido te faoturum esse omnia, tamen abs te hoc petam, ut^ si quid 
in te residet amoris erga me, id omne in Pomponi negotio ostendas. 
Hoo mihi nihil gratius facare potes. 



19. TO ATTICUS, in Epirus (Att. i. is). 

ROUB ; JANUARY 25TH ; A. U. C. 698 ; B. C. 61 ; ART. CIO. 45. 

De ttibiu epiftulis ab Attico acoeptis, de litteria a ae non temerecommittendif : de 
rebiu urbania, te primum non esse rogatnm sentimtiam in senatu a consule, M. Fiiane, 
quern ait se magni non faoere, cum alteram bommi esse dicat, de P. Clodio domi 
Caesaris cum yeste mnliebii deprehenso rebusque de ea oanaa postea actis, de Cn. 
Pompei, quern tecte signiflcat, apexto erga se amore, ooeulta inTidia, de provinciarum 
sortitione nondum facta, de libris et otationibus 8uis> de dome Autroniana a MessaUa 
oonsule empta. 

CICERO ATTICO BAL. 

1. Aooepi tuas trie iam epistulas : unam a M. Comelio quam 
Tribus Tabemis, ut opinor, ei dedisti, alteram quam mihi Canu- 
sinus tuus hospes reddidit, tertiam quam, ut soribis, ora soluta de 



(whicb some editors read) imanin could 
only mean, ' (o be nuul too,' as well as 
the rest, or as well as Antonius, but no 
eucb Gentiment baa place bere. Ipte t»- 
MNire could not mean 'to be actually 
mad.' 

£« qtta9 iint"^ sc. rgligunj < wbat tbe 
futuie danger is wbicb you may bare to 
meet,' via., tbe attack by Pompey, men- 
tioned in last letter. 

1 .. Aecepi tuai irit utm] * Tbis makes 
tbe tbird letter wbicb Ibaye received 
frt»m you* (Pretoi). 

ora toluia^ * wnen we left our moor- 
ings.* Tbe ms leading, ancora tofuta, 
is questionable Latin, tnoogh defended 
by Bcbmala, * Anlibarbama' ii., p. 635. 
Peerlkamp eatabliabed tbe correction 

Siren in tbe text by a reference to 
iuiiitilian, wbo (in describing bow the 
expression e pottu navigati migbt be 
expanded into a number of descriptions, 
eacb short, but making on the whole a 
long one) uses 9ohtr$ oram among tbe 
UchutMl Urfn9 about getting under 



wei^. This is the passage : — *inportum 
reni, naTom prosj^ezi, quanti veheret in- 
terrogavi, de pretio convenit, oonsoendi, 
sublatae sunt ancorae, so/vtmiM oroffff 
profecti siunus' (Inst. Or. iv. 2, 41). 
Cp. Praef. f 3. Doubtless, therefore, 
the reading here is wa toluta^ or, possibly 
(what Peenkamp himself pr^ers), aneora 
tubhitif wta toiut^r, * just as we weigbed 
anchor, and slipped our cable ' ; for the 
two middle woitls may have dropped out 
through the ^\Ma of tbe copyist. 
Sofrer$ oram was the rer}' Inst process 
before getting under weigh. Dr. Smith, 
in his Lat. Diet., says: 'From this 
phrase, tolttrt oram^ " to sail from the 
shore,'' perhaps arose the meaning of 
hawur^ e.g. in Liv. zxnii. 86, II, wnu 
$t aneorai pnuddunii xxii. 19, 10, r#- 
lolutU cria in Mneoraa wehtmiur.* But it 
seems impossible that, because iolvere 
omm meant ' to sail from the shore,' ora 
could get the meaning of a hawttr. 
Either (1) ora nerer meant a haw§er, and 
ioivero cram means <to cast off the 
shore,' praoeidero oratj ' to hastily oast 
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phaselo dedifiti : quae foenrnt omnes, ut rhetomm pueri loquuii- 
tuTy com humanitatis spanae sale turn insignes amoria notis. 
Qoibtia epistulis Bum eqnidem aba te laoessitas ad reBoribendom, 
Bed idoirco Bum taidior quod non inyenio fidelem tabellarium. 
UuotuB enim quisque est qui epiatulain paullo grayiorem ferre 
poBBity nifii earn pelleotione relevarit P Aoeedit eo, quod mihi non 
est • • • ut quisque in Epimm profloiaoitur. Ego enim te 
arbitror, caeaiB apud Amaltheam tuam Tictumeis, Btatim eeae ad 



off the ihon,' which aeemt rery un- 
likely ; or (2) wra deriyed its metDing of 
hawar horn the ori^nal meaniDg of the 
word jutt aa it derired its meaiung of 
hJiofv. Tbtts:^«r« iras first the 'out- 
aide edge or horder of anything ' (Lncr. 
IT. 12, 215) ; then, ' any long bounding 
line/ especially the long Ime of land 
which runs along the edge of the sea 
(hence thwe) ; tnen * any long line ' 
(hence hawtrr); and so would oe ex- 
plained the phnse of Ennius, eras tfoken 
leUif which refers to the pamrm^ic ap- 
pearance of the Roman hook, the Jwp 
rtrtieal Um of the roll when unwound 
from the central reed which formed the 
axis of the cylinder and unrolled to its 
fun dimensions. See note on 28, 1. 
It isy homerer, a remarkable fact that 
wa IS alwars the item-rop$ ; hence 
as the Tcssel was moored with stem to 
fkhcre, the ttem»rop$ would be the tAorr- 
rope^ which might, by a kind of naval 
slang, be called th$ sAorf, as we call the 
sheet-rope iht thtet. In Greek vfijpaf) 
means both 'end' and 'rope.' 

rhelorvM ptteri'] MadTig*s Drilliant con- 
jecture for quos fttentnt immei rheterttm ; 
puv laqtiUHtuVf ftc. Applied to letters, 
hqutintur wotiid be intolerable. We 
might dispense with the f*l, as in aiftnt for 
ut aiunt ; the omission of ut in such cases 
IB a characteiistic of the language of 
Comedy, and therefore suitable to letters. 
Dr. Belli tipxm>Tea of the omission of w<, 
saying that the (zpression is just like tn- 
ffuit Frtttitittihui (Tlaut. Trin. 609). See 
Introduction ii { 2. JRhttwvm pueri is 
a translation of ^n^ipmv tnuZ*t, that is, 
the ' class ' or ' profession ' of the rheto- 
ricians: so iraiSff* Imfir means 'phTsi- 
cians ' in Ant hoi. ana Lucian, whxcn ia 
like Cicero's Greek. Cicero may possibly 
hare written fiir6pmw woIStf , and rAetO' 
rvm pueri may hsTO been a marginal 
^lanation which crept into the text 
We sometimes find Cicero using a Latin 



and a Greek ezpreasiott for the same 
thing; for example, in Att. ▼. 13, 3 
(203}, the same thing is called ilU 
aomeitieui tcruyuiui^ which in the next 
letter is called illud iMfivx^p ; so wo^- 
vjfyfia irutCffiop and eltnntm anni in 
T. 14, 1 (204), and 15, 1 (207). Cf. 
Q. Ft. ii. 15, 4 (147), Jthenut noehwm 
with yXavK* §ts *AHrus, Fam. Ti. 3, 4 
(539). 

cttm . . . notis] Obserre the rkstcriettl 
* chiasmus.' an additional proof of the 
truth of Madyiff's conjecture. 

Quttut enim} ' How few there are 
who can carry a letter of any weight 
without Ughtening it by a perusal.' 

ncH e$t . . . ut guie^e'] A word must 
hare dropped out here. Not notumf the 
word usually supplied, for this does not 
satisfy the sense. The sense required is, 
' I am not in a position to STau myself 
of each departure for Epxrus for the 
purpose of sending letters to you; my 
impression is, you must haTe already set 
out for Sicyon, but I am not sure eyen 
when yon mean to yisit Antonius, or 
how long you will stay in Epirus.' 
Posfibly Citero wrote aeeedit eo, quwi 
mihi non eet unti ut guieque in JSpirum 
prii/?eiacitur, 'I can't arail myself of 
each departure for Epirus.' Utui would 
easily full out before ut qniegue ; or per- 
haps uHliit as HiiUer conjectures. 

Mgo enim te"] * I suppose you first made 
TOursacriBdsI oiferings for thecampaijp 
before your Amalthea, and then set out lor 
the blockade of Sicyon.' He had gone 
to exact money owed to him at Sicyon. 
The Amaltheum of Atticus was probably 
a small temple to the nymph Amalthea 
in the grounds of his Tills at Epirus (cf . 
0. £. Schmidt, ' Cioeroe Tillen,^ p. 16). 
It is refeired to Ep. 22, 15, 18, and also 
in Leg. ii. 7, eate enimputet Attiei noetri 
AmaUheo pUtemieque ittie piiequam ene 
pratelariui. 

vietumeit] This ia the arohaio form of 
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Bioyonem oppugnandam profeotom. Neque tamen id ipsum oer- 
tum habeo quando ad Antoninm profioiBoare aut quid in Epiro 
tempoiis ponas. Ita neque Aohaiois hominibus neque Epirotiois 
paullo liberiores litteras committere audeo. 2. Sunt autem post 
difloeesum a me tuum res dignae litteris nostris, sed non oonunit- 
tendae eius modi perioulo ut aut interire aut aperiri aut interoipi 
possint. Primum igitur soito primum me non esse rogatum 
sententiam praepositumque esse nobis padfloatorem Allobrogum, 
idque admurmurante senatu neque me invito esse factum. Sum 
enim et ab observando homine perverso liber et ad dignitatem 
in re publiea retinendam contra illius Toluntatem solutus et ille 
seoundus in dioendo locus habet auctoritatem paene principis et 
Yoluntatem non nimis deTinotam beneficio consulis. Tertius est 
Gatulus, quartusi si etiam hoc quaeris, Hortensius. Consul autem 



vietima (lee Fatti Pnenestini, Jan. 17tli, 
in 0. 1. L. i*., p. 231). As M here givee 
vtctum €%$f Prof. Minton Warren sur- 
gaited that we should read the douhlj 
ardhaio form. Cicero may haye naed it 
in mock-heroic style. 

oppMgmuufum} Lamhinus altered to 
oppu^NOHdam, Put ScKwiir and Map904p 
are of common gender : cp. Neue- 
Wagener i'. p. 946. 

«m Antwium projicisearfi] Attiooa per- 
haps intended to apply to Antonius, who 
was gmremor of Macedonia (which in- 
cluded Greece), for a military force to 
coerce the Sicyonians. Brutus and S<aip- 
tius sought a similar f SToiir from Cicero 
when goremor of Cilicia, see Att. yi. 1, 
(262) : cp. also 2d, 9, note. 

2. Frimwn igiturl ' P^"^* ^^f ^^ 
me teU von that I was not asked my 
opinion first' 

paeyUaloremA C. Calpumins Fiso, who 
had heen consul 687 (67), was brother 
to the present consul. He seems not to 
haye been yery successful in preserving 
peace in Oalha Narbononeis under his 
goyemment. Ueace paeijlcaloum is ironi- 
cal. 

admurmHranie] « improbanU ; so aecla* 
matio, in 22, 4, means < hooting.* 

pervtr$o\ * cross-grained.' 

v^lmitatem . . . non uimU] ' while one's 
freedom of action is not too much fet- 
tered, as it would be by a compliment from 
a consul.' From this it may be inferred 
that the preyioos consuls had shown Cicero 



this mark of respect, and that he felt him- 
self bound therefore not to oppose them. 
It seems to haye depended somewhat on 
the discretion of the presiding magistrate 
who should be asked first (a consul elect 
was always chosen when present), and 
the same order was observed throughout 
the year: PhiL y. 36 . Of course no consul 
elect would be present until the later 
months of the year. 

VoMut\ 'tiie consul (Piso) is pettish 
and peryerse, a dealer in that sort of bitter 
sarcasm which always raises a laugh, 
though there be no real wit in the words. 
He makes people laugh, not by the force 
of his expressions, but by the expression 
of his face ; he is not a politician at aU.' 
In rendering the play on facie and/oM^iw, 
we haye remodelled the phrase of 
Mr. Pretor (Maup^hable rather from his 
expression than his expressions *). Cicero 
describes in Piso such a man as the late 
Lord Westbury. He amused people by 
his captious sarcasm and his bitter yisage. 
His description of the same man in Brut. 
286 is well worth reading: people ex* 
pected bitterness from him, and they were 
amused at finding it — it was suppoised to 
be his r6l$ to be hitler. It is amusing to 
contrast with both descriptions the words 
of Cicero, when in his professional capa- 
city the analyst of character is superseded 
by the adyocate, and he pours forth a few 
ox his superlatiyes, Komini nobilistimo, in" 
nocentitnmOf eloquetititsitnOf M, Fisonif 
Plane. 12. 
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ipse parvo animo et pravo, tantum oavillator genere illo moroso 
quod etiam sine dicaoitate ridetor, faoie magis quam faoetiia ridi- 
oulns, mhil agena cam re publica, seionotus ab optimatibus, a quo 
nihil 0peres boni rei pnblioae quia non volti nihil speres mali 
quia non audet. Eius autem ooUega et in me perhonoriflous et 
partium studiosua ao defeuaor bonarum. 8. Qui nuno le^iter inter 
ae diaridenti sed yereor ne hoo quod infeotum est serpat longiua. 
Credo enim te audisaei cum apud Oaeaarem pro populo fleret, 
veniaae eo muliebri vestitu Tirum, idque saorificium cum virginee 
inataurasaent, mentionem a Q,. Oomiflcio in aenatu factam — is 
fuit prinoepsy ne tu forte aliquem nostrum putes — ^postea rem ex 
senatus eonsulto ad [virgines atque ad] pontifloes relatam idque ab 
iis nefaa esae deoretum : deinde ex aenatua oouaulto consules roga- 
tionem promulgasao : uxori Oaesarem uuntium remisiaae. lu hac 



^entr*] descriptire ablatlTe, ep. 9ummo 
imptriot 63, 7* and note there. 

wtAi/ O0€M cum re pHblieti] Cf. 32, 
2f CHm e«ii?t^« Mntii ratiwem haUr^ 
cogiU. For iperet vtaH, lee Adn. Crit. 

uiuHctHS af\ * aloof from.' 

partium] ' a strong politician^ and on 
the right nde. ' Messalla is thiia in many 
▼ays contrasted with his ooUeogae Fiso. 
I'artiHjn boharnm means Ciceio's own 
side, the side of the optimatet^ who are 
called boni riri in this letter. 

3. Qui ntme h ri/^r] The whole train of 
thought isthii: There is a slight coolness 
between the consuls at present. (To this 
I am iiidifl'erent) ; hut I am avaid the 
contagion of these bad feelings towards 
rach other will spread and cause a rupture 
in the senate. For they (Messalla and 
Fiso] take different sides on the question 
of Clodius* sacrilege, of which tou must 
hare heard. * It was only after the Vestal 
Virgins had performed the sacrifice afre$h 
{inttaNntttetttt the first baring been pol- 
luted by the intrusion of Clodius), that 
Cormficius— not one of us consulars, ob- 
serve — ^brought the matter before the 
senate. They referred the matter to the 
potUiJleetf who pronounced that sacrilege 
had been done. So the consuls were 
directed by the senate to bring in a bill 
to hold a special inquiry into the matter. 
Piso, through friendship for Clodius, is 
doing his h^ to shelve the biU which he 
himself is obliged to bring forward by order 
of the senate. The partisans of the good 
cause are standing aloof. Gangs of roughs 



are being got up. I myself, although I 
had been a perfect Lycurgus at first 
(as stem and unbending as a Lycur^), 
am daily cooling down. Gato is straining 
eyery nerve for the prosecution. In a 
word, I am afraid that this case, cham- 
pioned by the democrats, while the right 
side remain aloof, will work great mis- 
chief to the state.' Cicero is quite indif- 
ferent to the violation of the ' state re- 
ligion,' he only fears for his cherished 
ordiunm eonroraui. This and anatut anc' 
iorilat may be called the two political 
watchwords of Cicero. 

U /hU prineept] (yicero draws atten- 
tion to the fact that it was not *one of us 
consulars,' but only Comifidus, a man of 
praetorian standing, who brought forward 
the matter. This circumstance^ together 
with the * aloofness ' of the optimates, in- 
duces him to cool down, and take less 
active steps for the prosecution. 

rirfifie$ atqits «i] These words seem 
to us doubtful, as we are not aware that 
the Vestal Virgins had any jurisdiction 
as regards matters of ritual, and we 
know that they were subject to the 
Pontifices. But perhaps Cicero's words 
do not imply anything more than that 
the matter was referred back to the re- 
ligious authorities : and it would be 
necessary for the Vestals to make on 
official statement of the reason why they 
held the ceremony a second time. Fr. 
Schmidt reads ad auguret atque, and is 
followed by Miiller. 
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oaiua Fiflo amioitia P. Clodi doetus operam dat ut ea rogatio 
quam ipse f ert et f ert ex eenatuB oonsolto et de religione antique- 
tur. Messalla vehementer adhuo agit et seyere. Boni viri preoibus 
Qlodi remoTentur a caiua : operae oomparantur : nosmet ipd, qui 
Lyoargei a principio faisaemiiBi ootidie demitigamur : instat et 
urget Cato. Quid multa ? Yereor ne haeo negleota a bonis, de- 
fensa ab improbis magnonun rei pablicae malormn oausa sit. 
4. Tuns autem Ule amicus — soin quern dioam P— de quo tu ad me 
soripsiBti, postea quam non auderet leprehenderey laudare ooepisse, 
nos, ut ostendit, admodum diligit, ampleotitur, amat, aperte laudat, 
ooonltey sed ita ut perspiouum sit, invidet. Nihil oome, nihil 
simplex, nihil Iv rote iroXincocc honestnm, nihil illustre, nihil 
forte, nihil liberum. Sed haeo ad te soribam alias subtilius : nam 
neqoe adhuo mihi satis nota smit et hnio terrae ftlio nesoio eui oom- 
mittere epistulam tantis de rebos non audeo. 6. Provinoias praetores 
nondom sortiti sunt. Bes eodem est lod quo reliquisti. TowoStfrtav 



gifirt ex ,. .et tU religioruf] ' not only 
in aooordtnee with the decree of the 
Senate, but also on ao important a matter 
af the state religion.* 

vehementer adhue agit et $etere'\ Mr. A. 
C. Clark rightly adds et before eevere, 
comparing Att. xvi. 16, 2 (807), Be 
Hummm agi proreut vehementer et eevere 
roh. 

qni Lyeurgei] Either the Spartan lav- 
giyer is referrea to, or the Athenian orator, 
whom Diodorus (zvi. 88) calls wutp6T9r9S 
narkyvpot. Cicero evidently thinks that 
the opiimates are taking the matter too 
easily {negleota a bouit) ; but that beiog 
so, he thinks it a great blunder in Cato to 
run counter to them. 

/MwaMtm] 'although 1 had been.' 
The subjunctiye expresses a real action 
Tie wed as the attendant cause or circum- 
stance under, or notwiihataudifigj which 
other actions or events take place. See 
Roby, 1714; Madv. { 366, Obs. 3. 

eotidie demitigamurj Why not in die$? 
See on 26, 7. 

haee'] neuter plural possibly, eil being 
attracted into the number of eauea ; or 
(better) /nnimiitf eingular, agreeing with 
eama neglecta, understood. 

negUcta'\ So the Ed. lens. The Med. 
gives iiN«0to, whence 1>t, Reid conjectures 
abieeta, 

4. Tuna . . . amieue'] Pompey. Hor^ 
tenstus is called /ami^Mim tuue in another 



letter, but here the allusion is certainly to 
Pompey. 

oeeu&e . . . invidefj Cp. eolet enim 
{Pompeim) aliud eenttre et toqui, negue 
tantuM valere ingenio ut non appareat 
quid et^Hatf Fam. viiL 1, 3 (192) ; see 
also Att. iT. 9, 1 (122), for nihU etmplex, 

N^il aofN#l ' no courtesy, nor can- 
dour, nor political highmindedness ; no 
brilliancy, resolution, nor gjenerosity.* 

eubtiluui] ' more precise information.* 

terrae Jtho'] ' a fellow dropped from the 
sky,' 'Tom, Dick, or Harry,' as we should 
say. 

6. Toiro9ff^(ayJ ' I shall insert in 
iny speech a description of the scenery of 
lusenum.' This word is well discussed 
by 0. B. Schmidt (' Ciceros Yillen,' p. 
17). As used by artists it sifnifles the 
'background ' or ' landscape ' into which 
figures can be introduced. It differs from 
roweypaipia in that the latter is an exact 
descii^on of an actual place, while rowo' 
Bt^ia IS an imaginatiyo description, some- 
times cS. an imaginary place. Servius, on 
the Aen. i. 169 ff., says, * Topotheeia e$t, 
id eatjietue eeeundam poeticam licentiam 
heue, Jfe autem videatur penitus a veri- 
tote diioedere, Hiepanieneie Carthaginie 
portum deeeriptit. Ceterum hunc loeum in 
Afrioa nueguetm eue eomtatf nee inoongrne 
propter nominie eimilitudinem potuit. 
Nam tepegraphia rei verae deecriptio. Here 
Cicero says he will write an artistic de- 
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quam poBtnlas Miseni et Puteolomm indiudam Qrationi meae. 
'A. d. III. Non. Deoembr.' mendose fuiase animadverteram. 
Quae laudas ex oxationibus, mihi crede, valde mihi placebant, sed 
non audebam antea dioeie: nunc veroi quod a te probata sunti 
mnlto mihi artucwTtpa Tidentnr. In illam orationem Metelliuam 
addidi quaedam. liber tibi mittetur, quoniam te amor nostri 
^XoppiiTopa reddidit. Novi tibi quidnam soribam P quid P Etiam. 
Meaaalla oonsul Autronianam domum emit HS fcxxxivf. Quid 
id ad me, inquiee P Tantum, quod ea emptione et nos bene enuese 
iudioati sumua et homines intell^ere ooeperunt lioere amicorum 
faoultatibuB in emendo ad dignitatem aliquam perrenire. Teuoris 



ecriptionof Mifle&am and Puteoli and inMTt 
it into one of his speeches : it was doubt- 
less like the ' topothnU * of Syncuse in 
Terr. IT. 117 fT. In 22, 18, rovoftWa 
majr mean, according to Schmidt, land* 
scapes painted on the walls of the Amal- 
themn of Atticus, such as Pliny describes 
in Ep. T. 6, 22 ; or perhaps ' setting,' f.#. 
snnmindings, such as sbraDberies, gardens, 
kt. 

tMc/Mtejii] VTe can find no example of 
incUiimm with the 4at%v in this sense, 
nor ret in the sense ascribed to it by 
Mr. rietor, * I *U send it to you with my 
speech^ ie. enclose it in the same parceL' 
Perhaps we should read inettdaui, ' I shall 
work it into my speech.* No extant 
speech contains anv such description ; but 
on the other hand ne ii not likely to have 
written as a separate work a topographical 
description of Miienum and Puteoli, as 
Mr. Pretor's rendering would imply. 

A. i, iii.l * I had already pereetyed 
that Dec. 8rd was a wrong date.' He re- 
fers to some date in a lost work or letter. 

ArriK^rcp*] 'more Attic/ with a 
play on the name Atticus. 

oroltMAN UHtlUnam^ that against 
Metellus Kepos when he wished to pre- 
vent Ciceru frooi addressing the people on 
l«iying down his consulship. For the con* 
strucuon, cf . SptroUcat Htt€rai, < letter/or 
Epirus, Att xii. 58 (600) : these words 
usually mean * letters Vtom Epirus.' 

6. HS czxxitI If this meant 134,000 
sesterces (about £1100), the sum would be 
too small for the purchase of such a house 
as Cicero here speaks of, for he compares 
it with lus own, which he bought for 
£80,000. If, on the other hand, we sup- 
pose the symbol to stand for etntUna 
quaUr H triatntf or 18,400,000 sesterces, 



the sum would be Tery much too large. 
Probably we should read HS xxxit, and 
suppose this to stand lor quaUr §t trieicHM 
m 8,400,000 sesterces, or neariy £20,00t). 
Though this is about £1000 ln$ thsn 
Cicero paid fur his, we may yet suppose 
that Cicero made a cood bugain (Aens 
emiate) in having cot for £80,000 a Tery 
much finer house than Messalla punshased 
for £29,000. The copyist not under- 
standing that HS xxxxy stood for HS 
qttaUr et triciifu, but thinking it meant 
34,000 sesteroea, raised it to what was a 
reasonable price lor a house by adding a 
He did not see that 184,000 sesterces. 



c. 



though a reasonable price for a house, is 
liere shown by the context to be too small. 
This house of Cicero's on the Pidatine 
was quite historicaL Manutius has col- 
lected notices of the different owners who 
held it. This would have been impossible 
had not the house been a remarkable one. 
It was built by M. Livius Drusus, the 
tribune, who was killed just before the 
beginning of the Social war; then was 
owned by M. Crassus. then by Cicero, then 
by Censorious, and then by Statilius 
Sisenna ; cp. Yell. ii. 14. 

iicera] < that it is quite legitimate, by 
the use of your friend's money for a 
purchase, to get a house that bents your 
station.' 

TeuerW] ' I hare still hopes of Teucris.' 
We may suppose that Cicero thought tho 
prosecution had blown orer. He 8e«-nM 
at least to have no doubt about taking 
the money in spite of the fears mentiontMl 
in 18, 6. In fact, Antonius was not 
prosecuted until 696 (69), when Cic«*ro 
defended him, but unsuccesafully. Wh 
learn from the next letter Uttbjtn.) that 
Antonius (or his agent) did finally pay 
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ilia lentnm negotiam est Bed tamen est in ape. Tu ista oonfioe. A 
nobis liberiorem epistalam exspecta. vi. Kal. Febr. M. MessaUa 
M. Pisone cofis. 



20. TO ATTI0U8, in Epirus (Att. i. u). 

ROME, FEBRUARY ISTH ; A. U. C. 698 ; B. C. 61 ; ABT. CIC. 45. 

M. Gioero eacponit de tummis occupatiombns suii, de pxima Cn. Pompei oontioDe 
admodum frigida et item altera : turn scribit quid Cn. Pompeius de Clodiana religione 
et de promulgata rogatione in senatu dixcrit, quid Craaras de laudibus ipaina Ciceroms 
post Pompeinm centuerit, quam gniviter ipse sententta lua Pompeio oblocntoa sit : 
deinde de rebus Eomanis, de seTeritate senatus, de comitiia turbatis et dimissis, de tenatns 
eonsulto contra P. Clodium facto, ut populum oonmilee eohortarentur ad rogationem 
acdpiendam, de P. Clodi ccmtionibus miieris, de senatus constantia. Laudat Messallam 
eonsulem, rituperat Pisonem, tribunoe pL bonoe praedicat. De rebus piiratis et suis 
et Q. f ratris ; denique hortatur Atticum ut cum Lucceio in gratiam redeat. 

CICERO ATTICO SAL. 

1. Yereor ue putidum sit soribere ad te quam sim oooapatus, 
sed iia tamen difitinebar ut huic yiz tantulae epiatidae tempus 
habuerim atque id ereptum e summis oooupationibus. Prima 
ooutio Pompei qualig foisset soripsi ad te antea, non iuounda 
mlseris, inanis improbis, beatis non grata, bonis non gravis; itaqae 
frigebat. Tum Pisonis consulis impulsu levissimus tribunns pi. 
Fufius in oontionem produoit Pompeinm. "Res agebatur in circo 
Flaminio et erat in eo ipso looo illo die nundinarum waviryvpi^. 



the money to Cicero ; and from the same 
passage we may infer that tu ista conjice 
(here) refers to the same business tuB the 
words tu mandata ejtee quas reeep%*ti (in 
next letter), and therefore not to the affair 
of Teucris. It is just possible, however, 
that Teucris had not the management of 
the whole busioess between Cicero and 
Antonius, but that Atticus was intrusted 
with part of it. Teucris had done her 
share ; now Atticus is to do his. 

1. itatauun] We haye inserted »^<i» the 
conjecture of Orelli. It might well have 
fallen out before tamen. 

2^'ima eontic] *1 baye already de- 
scribed to you the first address of Pompey 
to the people — unacceptable to the rabble, 



unsatisfactory to the wrong side fthe de- 
mocrats), unwelcome to the wealtay, and 
unimportant to the good men and true 
(the optimatei); therefore it fell flat.' 
We haye lost the letter which gare this 
information. 

eirco Ffantinio] This was in the Cam- 
pus Martins, outside the city. Pompey 
would hare forfeited his triumph if he 
hod entered the city before he got the 
decree allowing him to enter in triumph. 

nntidinariim Tav^yvpis"] Not only was 
there the eontio summoned oy Fufius, but 
there was the * solemn eonelave which a 
market day calls together,' a sneer at the 
meeting which, though luge, was chiefly 
composed of the lower orders, who came 
on market business : 9taf4iyvpit would 
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ex eo plaoeretne ei iudioeB a praetoie legi, quo ooDsilio 
idem praetor nteretnr. Id autem erat de Olodiaiia religione 
ab aenatu constitatum. 2. Tom Pompeios fioX' aQianHcpariKS^^ 
loootus est senatusqne aaotoritatem sibi omnibus in rebus maximam 
videri semperque visam esse respondit et id multis yerbis. Fostea 
Messalla oonsul in senatu de Pompeio quaesiyit quid de religione 
et de promulgata rogatione sentiret. Locutus ita est in senatu ut 
omnia illius ordinis oonsalta ycvocwc laudaret, mihique, ut adsedit, 
dixit se putare satis ab se etiam Me istis rebus' esse responsum. 
3. Grassus postea quam vidit ilium exoepisse laudem ex eo quod 
fbi suspiearentur homines ei oonsulatum meum plaoere, surrexit 
omatissimeque de meo oonsulatu looutus est| ut ita dioeret, se quod 
esset senator, quod dvisy quod liber, quod yiyeret, miki aoceptum 
referre: quotiens coniugem, quotiens domum, quotiens patriam 
videret, totiens se benefloium meum Tidere. Quid multa P Totom 
huno looum quem ego yarie meis orationibus, quarum tu Aristar^ 
ohus eSy soleo pingere, de flamma, de ferro — nosti illas Xi|ie69ovc— 
Talde graviter pertexuit Proximus Pompeium sedebam. Intellexi 



bowerer not neceMarilv be inniical, for 
in tbe Greek of Cioero*B time vov^Yvpit 
oftm meant no more than ' maiket»' ' xair.' 

QuafivW] * he asked him whether it 
was hii opinion that the judges should be 
ckc§m hj the praetor (not drawn by lot» 
as ueaal), the said praetor then to em- 
ploy these as his paneL' 

2. fkdK* iipiaroKpartKi^s] 'in true 
cODsenratiTe fashion,' or possiblj *eH 
frmnd teigniwJ* 

uuuritnmm ruirrt] So Bom. and appa- 
rently Ray. MhasM««iM#andIeM«tmif. 
Mr. Pretor prefers maxinmm on the 
ground of rhythm ; he says : ' I cannot 
beUere that Cicero's ear would hare been 
satisfied with so unpleasant a rhythm ' (as 
nuunmi tideri of I) . But c'p.Jlartm 9t eolo* 
r0int Brut. 298 ; nobiluaimo tnn^omiimmc 
ekquiniiuimo. Plane. 12 ; Add De Nat. 
Deor. iii. 42; Fam. xr. 16, 3 (631) ; De 
Or. i. 254 ; Fin. iii. 6. 

7criirdf] 'in general terms'; so 
ytwutmrtpowf Att. iz. 10, 6 (366). 

* d4 utii r^ui '] We haye prmted in- 
Terted commas to draw attention to the 
faot that these must be the words of 
Pompey, 'about those exploits of yours* 
(Le. of Cicero). So in 22, 13 m/m 
cQniHhtHif 'those consulates that you 
are always talking about.' 



8. Shtmm hvne loeum] * All that topio 
which I am wont to embellish to copiously 
in my speeches of which you are such a 
scTere critic — ^the horrors of war— Are and 
sword — ^you know what odours I can lay 
on— all this topio he woye into his speech 
with great effect' 

XtlK^Bcvt] usually ei^;;f0«At, but hero 
the reference must be to flasks of paint 
or perfume. Cp. 27, 1 totum Isocrati 
m^rothmum . . . atque Anstotelia pig- 
m#fi/« oonsnmpsit. Brut. 298 eorum 
pigmmUcrttm qtms invents fiMMfum erant 
Jhrmn et eohrem defuUie, Boot compares 
Horace's ampullai, 'swelling-phrases'; 
but here the metaphor is not Uie same. 
In Ar. Plut. 810. we find «2 9h K^kvBoi 
iubfov 7^fieivi, ' tne large ofl-yessels are 
full of perfume ' ; so hero Cicero speaks 
of the ' gallons of paint ' which he has at 
his command. Cp. arcuUu^ 27, 1. 

pTMimHi JPi9mpeium aedebtm'] The 
grammarian Diomedes (Gramm. Lat. i., 
p. 410, 7 ed. Keil) has the following 
note, which is corrupt as giyen in the 
mss : prop* prope me eti %U dkU Cieero 
in Fiwnem dixit. Item proximus Pom- 
peium sedebam. Sed et dative eatui idem 
Cicere dixit ad Atticum propius gpun- 
matico access!. Keil corrects this as 
follows: prepe prope me est ut dieii 
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hominem moyeri, [yerum] Oraasum inire earn gratiam quam ipse 
praetermifiifiaet, an esse tantas res nostras quae tarn libenti senatu 
laudarentur, ab eo praesertim qui mihi laudem illam eo minus 
deberet quod meis orationihm^ omnibus litterisi in Pompeiana 
laude perstriotus osset. 4. Hie dies me yalde Crasso adiunxit, et 
tamen ab illo aperte tecte quidquid est datum libenter aocepi. 
Ego autem ipse, di bonil quo modo cvdrcpire/ocuaa/iiiv novo audi- 
tori Pompeio I 8i umquam mihi wtptoSoi, si Ka/iiraf» si ivOvfiijfxaraf 



deero (perhaps Fam. yii. 23, 4) * * iUm 
prozimus Pompeium sedebam itUm deero 
dixit ad Aitieum, Std et dativo casid 
iungitur propiuB grammatico aecosai. At 
any rate, wnaterer the correction of the 
▼hole passage is, it seems likely that 
Diomedes read the accusative Pompnum ; 
and when that appears to be sJso the 
reading of the Tomesiftnus, and to be 
the < lectio diffioilior,' it is yery probable 
that it is the true reading: cp. Mil. 69 
praxime dtot aecessit, and Tac. Ann. ZT. 
16, 6proximut oui$que regem. 

virtm\ In tke maraiii of K we find 
utrum ; out no paiiillel can be found to 
such a construction as that word would 
introduce. So that Weeenberg and Mr. 
Macnaghten (Class. Rev. iiL 221) seem to 
be right in bracketing the word, as a 
dittography of fiW'Veri, Vahlen wishes to 
read tUruin ertdtret, but this ia too bold. 
The use of an, 'or was it,' ia similar to 
that noticed on 8, 2. 

mm oraticmbut, oinnibut litUrit] * be- 
cause by my speeches (the speeches for 
the Manilian Lkw and probably tome of 
the orationet eofuularet) in my praise of 
Pompey, evtry letter of it, he was cen- 
surea (every letter of my eulogy on 
Pompey was so much detraction from 
him)^. In these speeches Cicero ascribed 
to Pompey the credit of the victory over 
Spartacus which was really due to Crassua, 
so that the praise of Pompey was, oumibut 
Htterie {totidem litteriif as we should now 
aay), censure of Crassua. I would restore 
oratiouibua after tneis from Bom. I do 
not think that Cicero would have said 
fneie omnibHs litterit, ' in all my writings.* 
when he must have been referring to hu 
speeches only. This view of the meaning 
of litteris is strongly confirmed by a pas- 
sage in 28, 2: 'Hp<&9iis, si homo esset, 
eum potius legeret quam imam litteram 
scriberet. Cp. also Plaut. Tiin. ii. 2, 
66 f846} pol pudere quam pigere praestat 
totidem litleritf * every letter of it.' 



Litteris, in this passage and in the text, 
is the ablativui meutume as in multie 
partibut tHoior, Cic. N. D. ii. 92. See 
Ihaeg. Hist. Syn. i. p. 662. [However 
we look at this clause, there is exaggera- 
tion in it. I should prefer to adhere to 
the ms reading meie omnibut litteris, 
understanding it to mean 'in all my 
writings* (for this use of Utterae cp. 
Fam. zv. 4, 12 (238) and other passages 
quoted by Madvig on Fin. i. 12), and 
supposing that Cicero exaggerated in 
attributing to 'all his writings* what 
was reoUy true of only a few of his 
speeches. — L. C. P.] 

4. oft illo aperte tecte"] (1) 'whatever 
praise Pompey gave me openl^ or oovortly 
I gladly received ' ; (2) or (with a comma 
after aperte and dattun), ' I made my 
acknowledgment openly for every oom- 
pliment he had covertly paid me.' The 
second rendering seems to be the beet. 
Perhaps we mignt render ' with obvious 
guardednees,* comparing for teetus m 
'guarded,* De Or. ii. 296 ; Fam. z. 8, 
6 (838); Hose. Am. 116: and for the 
double adverb palam seereto, Fam. viii. 
1, 4 (192). 

4rewepw€p§v(rdfiiip] 'vaunted my- 
self (see 1 Cor. ziii. 4 4 &7({ini o6 
vc^cpc^croi) before my new hearer' — 
PomMy, who had just returned from 
the East 

V • p { 8 1] ' well-rounded periods,' 
described by Cicero in Orator 204. 

teafiwaQ a very probable conjecture 
for Htfwoloi the ms. It means 'easy 
transitions.' We have some remarkable 
instances of these in the transitions in the 
Georgics (rom the particular subjects of 
those poems to the general reflections with 
which Virgil concludes each book. Dr. 
Heid suggests r6wot : perhaps koiwoI r6wot, 

irBv/iiifiara^ Quintilian, Inst. Or. v. 
14, 2, defines this figure as imperfeetus 
eyUogismus, 'a syUo^m without ex- 
pressed conclusion ' ; it is of two kinds, 
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si KOTovKsvat sappeditaverant, illo tempore. Qtiid multa P Gla- 
morea Etenim haeo erat vir<{9c<rfC9 de gravitate ordinis, de 
equertri oonoordiay de oonBensione Italiae, de intermortiuB zeliquiis 
ooniurationiB, de militate, de otio. Nosti iam in hao materia bo* 
nituB noBtroB : tanti faenmt ut ego eo breyior Bim quod bob uBque 
Atiinc exauditoB putem. 5. Bomanae autem Be reB sic habent: 
BenatuB "Apceoc rayo^. Nibil oonstantiuB, nihil BeyeriuB, nihil 
fortiuB. Nam cam dies veniBset rogationi ex senatus constdto 
f erendae, oonoursabant barbatuli iayenes, totus ille grex Oatilinae, 
dooe filiola Ourionisy et populum ut antiquaret rogabant. Piflo 
antem oonsul, later rogationiB, idem erat dissuasor. Operae OIo- 
dianae pontis ooouparant: tabellae ministrabantur ita ut nulla 
daretor vn rogab. Hio tibi in rostra Oato adyolat^ oonvicium PiBoni 



$x eotuiquentibut probati^ and «r rtpu^m 
noMtihut firohatio. The tonn $nthymema^ 
he telle us, is hy lonie applied to the 
latter kind of argument alone. He illiia- 
tratee it hy two passagee from the Milo : 
9%H9 igitur moriii $eSUiii uttvMt cuUm 
viUun 9% puletit per «of rutitui po9$e^ 
mlititf and (aa a more elaborate ex- 
ample) qusm iffitmr cum omninm gratia 
nobtii, huHC volttU cum aliqwnftm querela f 
quern iure, qiiefn loeOf quern tempore, quern 
impuH$j non ett ttutut, nutte iniurUf o/ifno 
^000, eum perieulo eapitie, mmi dubUevit 
oeeideref ThiB is yerj much what we 
ahoold call effectire antithesis, or an an- 
tithetie style. See Beid on SuU. 82. 

Kara^icflval] In QuintU., Inst. Or. 
iiy 4f 18, Arwrxtvol and jccrro^KciMU are 
opposed to each other as deetruclive and 
eametrueiiife argumenti. We cannot find 
any authority for Gronoiius* assertion that 
icara^irffva/ means * figures of speech'; 
jconmcvil is a device, triek, in Aeschinef ; 
but technically in logic Dion. Hal. and 
Quintilian give it the sense of cauttrue' 
Hve {tm opposed to deetruetive) reasoning. 

euppeditaveruni] The comma is rightly 
placed by most editors after euppedita" 
verunt : cp. 22, 3 iudieium ei queeriteuale 
fueritf iueredibili exiiu; though Klotz, 
ed. 2 Praef. p. lii, wishes to put the 
comma after KorurKwai. Perhaps, how- 
ever, we should read in 22, ZfMerii,fuU ; 
and here H umquam . . . eupipeditaverunt, 
euppeditaveruni illo tempore, 

conitue noitroi] * how I can thunder.' 

tanti"] ' BO loud were my thunders that 
I mayM briefer in my description of 
them, as I fancy you must hsTe heard 



them even from where you are ' (Epirus). 
Rossini, after the first appearance oi 
/ J^iritaui, writing to a friend in Bologna, 
says : ' As to the duet Suoni la tromSa 1 
need teU you nothing. You must haye 
heard it.' A hyperbole like omnibue 
litteris above. 

6. 'A^ffiot wdyot} 'a pBrfect Areo- 
pagus for dignity.* 

barbatuli iuvcnee'] * with small beards ' ; 
tbe beard had just begun to grow, and 
thej did not shave, as Fashion proscribed 
in Rome at this time. The followers of 
Catiline are described as imberbie aut bene 
barbaloe (Cat. iL 22), that is, too young 
to have a beard, or else guilty of the 
foppishness of letting it grow and trim- 
ming it, so as to make it ornamental. 

JlHola CHriomel JUiola as being pittii- 
eitiac titac prodigue. Veil. Pat. ii. 48, 8. 
Cp. Fediatia, Hor. Sat i. 8, 89. 

TTi BooAs] The TOting tickets marked 
T. R. {uti rogae, <as you propose') were 
for the bill ; those against it were marked 
▲. {oHliqtto, * I rvject '). Fontet were the 
passages leading from the eaepta, where 
tlie people were masked with a riew to 
TOting, inio tbe ovilia, where they YOted. 
Hence inlro rocare tribue ; op. Lange, 
Rom. Alt. ii'. 488. 

£rie tibi] * then you have Cato flying 
to the rostrum.' For the datiye, cp. Att. 
viii. 8, 2 (339) ; yu. 19 ^317) ; Rose. Am. 
133; Rep. vL 17. Tihi is also ethical 
dat. in Att. iv. 2, 4 (91), where see note. 
Miiller adds in before rettra. No word 
is more frequently omitted in the mss, 
as Miiller shows. 

coHvicium] This is the reading of the 
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oonsuli miriflouxu faoit, si id est oonyidum, vox plena grayitatis, 
plena auotoritatis, plena denique salutis. Aooedit eodem etiam 
noster Hortensius, multi praeterea boni. Insignis yexo opera Fa- 
Toni fait. Hoc oonctinu optimatium oomitia dimittuntur : senatns 
Tooatur. Cam deoemeretur frequent! senatu, oontra pugnante 
Fisone, ad pedes omnium singiUatim aooidente Glodio, ut oonsules 
populum oohortarentur ad rogationem aooipiendomy homines ad 
xv Curioni nullum senatus oonsultum faoienti adsenserunt: ex 
altera parte facile oooo fuerunt. Acta res est. Fufius tribunus 
turn oonoessii Olodias oontiones miseras habebat in quibus Lu- 
cullum, Hortensium, 0. Fisonem, MessoUam oonsulem oontumeliose 
laedebat : me tantum ' oomperisse omnia ' oriminabatur. Senatus 
et de provinciis praetorum et de legationibus et de ceteris rebus 
deoemebat ut ante quam rogatio lata eeset ne quid ageretur. 
6. Habes res Homanas. Sed tamen etiam illud quod non spera- 
ram audi. M essalla consul est egregius, fortis, constans, diligens, 
nostri laudator, amator, imitator. lUe alter uno vitio minus 
vitiosus quod iners, quod somni plenus, quod imperituSi quod 
airpaicrtfraroC} sed Toluntate ita KaxiicrriQ ut Fompeium post illam 
oontionem in qua ab eo senatus laudatus est odisse coeperit. 
Itaque mirum in modum omnis a se bonos alienayit. Neque id 
magis amioitia Glodi adductus fecit quam studio perditarum rerum 
atque partium. Sed habet sui similem in magistratibus praeter 
Fuflum neminem. Bonis utimur tribuuis pL, Gomuto vero Fseudo- 



margin of M. The Tomeftianus (Z) has 
eommuleium : M has commultteium ; but in 
the next line both M and Z have commf$l. 
Hum. O. £. Schmidt (Die bandsohriftliche 
Ueberliexenixig der Briefe Ciceroa ad Att. 
&o.| p. 347] proposes to read ecmmHiciMm, 
and supposes that it is a somewhat vulgar 
word like 'thrashing,' 'trouncing.' We 
may also refn: to I^mbinus on Plant. 
More. 59. Two of his mss there give 
eonnnuIciHtn for what appears in the in- 
ferior mss as eottrUintn. This may be 
right. If the pbi-ase {facere eonunukium) 
was elsewhere attested, we should not 
hesitate to accept it hera. 

Citriwi] the father, not the son, men- 
tioned above, who was not of senatorial 
age. 

nullum . . . faeUntt] ' who was for 
having no decree.' 

Fujlut tribtMHM turn cwtcfsiit'} This is 
the conjecture of Manutius for t^'tium 



cmuesBit, Graevius would correct to 
territui eoneeBtit. But there is a special 
force in turn, Fufius th^n yielded, but 
reserved himself till the bill should be 
brought bef(»re the comitia, when h« 
could interpose his veto* A good read- 
ins would be Fujlut turn eatueuit; and 
this is what Ci(«ro wrote, in the opinion 
of H. A. J. Munro. He thinks that 
Urtium arose from uim, a miswriting of 
turn. For Fufius, see note to 16, 1. 

eomperiite] See note on 18, 2. 

6. Jlh alter] * The other (Piso) is the 
less mischievous by reason of one vice, 
his laziness, sluggishness, and incapacity. 
He is a mere fainhnt, but in principles 
such a mattvaie tt^'et, that,' ftc. For a 
closely similar expression, op. Tac. Hist, 
i. 66, eoeordia innoeen$f of Hordeoniua 
Flaccus, and Ann. ziv. 61, ee^nie inno^ 
eeniiaf oi Faenius Ruf us. 

O^rNtrto] < In Comutus we hare a 
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Oatone. Quid qoaeriB P 7. Nunc ut ad priyata redeami TivKpi^ 
piomiflsa patravit. Tu mandata efiBoe quae reoepiBti* Quintus 
frater, qui Argiletani aedifioi reliquum dodrantem emit HS 
BOcxxTy Tasoulaimm venditat, ut, n poflait, emat Paoilianam 
domum. Omn Luooeio in gratiam redii ; yideo hominem yalde 
petitiirire ; navabo operam. Ta quid agaa, ubi su, ouiua modi 
istae res sint f ao me quam diligentisaime oertiorem. IdibuB Febr. 



21. TO ATTIOUS, in Eriairfl (Att. i. w). 



romb; march 15th; a. u. c. 698 ; b. a ei ; art. cia 45. 



M. Cicero foriMt Q. Iratii Aiiam proTindam o 
dU et fratri laudi dt : litteraa ab Attico exfpeotat. 



CICERO ATTICO SAL. 



petit ut AttteoB ouret ut id 



1. Asiam Qointo, Buavissimo fratri, obtigisse audisti: nou 
enim dubito quia oelerius tibi lioo rumor quam ullius nostrum 
litterae nuntiarint. Nunc quoniam et laudis avidissimi semper 
fuimus et praeter ceteros ^iXAXijvcc et sumus et babemur et mul- 
torum odia atque inimicitias rei publicae causa susoepimus, irai/roft|c 



aaoond-rato Cato. Can I say more ? ' This 
is the meaning of quid quaeris at the <nd 
of a sentence. At the beginning it means 
' to be brief/ Pteudo^Catofu is contempt 
tuous. Comuttis might be called ' Cato's 
Sancho,' as M. FsTonius is called by 
Mommsen, if with Mommsen we recog- 
nised in CaU) a Don Quixote. Cp. rteudo* 
DamttnppHtf Fam. vii. 23, 3 (126). 

7. patrovU'X * Teiicris has made good 
her part of uie bargain,' has given the 
money for past and future services of 
Cicero as an advocate. We may suppose 
that Cicero reserves the question whether 
he will perform the reliqtia of which he 
speaks above, 18, 3.. 

QMintun] * Quiutus, who has bought 
the remaining three-fourths of the house 
in Argiletum for 725,000 sesterces (about 
£6000), is trying to dispose of UsTusculan 
estate.' 

^ Arffiletan*] ArgiUtum was the pub* 
Ushers' street, the Patemoster-iM)w of 
Rome. The word is supposed to be de- 
rived from <fyt/fo, 'clay.^ 



r^UquHm"] He had inherited one-fourth. 

in gratiam nd%%\ * I have made it up 
with Lucceius ; I see he is set on the 
consulship.' So liVesonberg and Madvijj^ 
read for rtdi of the mss ; the change is 
ver^ slij^lit. Cicero is fond of coining 
desiclemlives : for instance, SuIlatHrii^ 
*he longs to play the Sulla,' 'he is bent 
on a coup d^ttat,' Att. iz. 10, 6 (365); 
and protenpturiif * he is set on a pro- 
scription,' ibid, 

1. wapTo Iris] We see by the next letter 
({ 14) that AtticttS had thought of going 
to Asia with Quintus, but had given up 
the idea; at whiuh Cicero expresses his 
regret, as he fears the effects of his 
brother's harshness of temper, if he had 
not a judicious adviser Uke Atticus at 
hand. At this time Cicero seems to 
have thought that Atticus would accom- 
pany bis brother. These words are taken 
from Hom. II. xxii. 268. We should 
proliably in the like case say, < gird up 
your loins.' Quotations from Bomer, 
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apcrnc jtiifcv^cnfio, ouraqao et effioe ut ab omnibus et laudemur et 
amemnr. 2. His de rebus plura ad te in ea epistula soribam 
quam ipsi Quinto dabo. Ta me velim oertiorem faoias quid de 
meis mandatis egeris atque etiam quid de tuo negotio. Nam ut 
Brundifiio profeotus es nuUae mihi abs te sunt redditae litterae. 
Valde aveo scire quid agas. Idibus 



22. TO ATTIOUS, ik Epirus (Att. i. le). 



BOMB ; JULY ; A. U. 0. 698 ; B. C. 81 ; ABT. CIC. 45. 

If. Cioero ezponit de turpitudina indicii quo P. Clodiui abtolntos dt: turn aoribit 
de itata rei publioae et quern ad modum ipee cum iudicet P. Clodi et M. Pisonem 
turn P. Clodium lenlentia eua et altercatione in lenatu condderit : dein de suo statu, 
de exspectatione eomitionimf de itiuere Attioi in Afliam oonititutoy de eiutdem 
epigrammatit in Amaltheo poeitiB et aliis priyatia negotiit. 

CICEEO ATTICO SAL. 

1. Quaens ex me quid aodderit de iudioio quod tarn praeter 
opinionem omnium factum sit, et simul vis scire quo modo ego 
minus quam soleam proeliatus sim : respondebo tibi v<n-cpov Trp<$rc- 
povi 'OfitipiKQ^. Ego enim, quam diu senatus auotoritas mihi de- 
fendenda fuit, sic acriter et vehementer proeliatus sum ut clamor 
oonoursusque maxima cum mea laude flerent. Quod si tibi um- 



whicb are frequent in tbe letten, are 
best translated by parallel passages from 
our ballad poetry, wben tbey can be 
found ; as, for instance, in Att. iv. 7, 3 
(111) 6 a* 0^ 4/iwdCtro fA^mw, ' Uttle 
he recked my rede.' 

2. uf] * since,' a frequent usage in 
tbe letters and in tbe comic dnoaa, e.g. 
Plant. Mil. lU. 



1. quid aeeidsrit dt iudieio] ' wbat can 
baye befallen tbe trial of Clodius, to bring 
about such an unexpected yerdict f ' (as 
bis acquittal). Qttod is tbe conjunction. 
With this letter should be read Seneca, 
Epist. 97. 

toT^por wpirtpoPf 'OfitipucAt] Cicero 
puts two Questions into tbe mouth of 
Atticus, ana says he will first answer the 
latter question, according to the figure 
tvrtpow wpSrtpoPf wbich is so much used 



by Homer. He had, possibly, in bis mind 
the Homeric use of the figure tartpow 
vp^Ttpow in such plirases as yafidoml rs 
yfufofiw^ Tf (Od. IT. 208) ; but it is more 
probable tiiat Cicero uses these words 
to describe the art by which Homer in 
mtdiat ret Noti tecut at notat audiUh 
rtm repit. Thus the Odyssey introduces 
Ulysses in the tenth year of his wan- 
derings in the island of Calypso, and his 
preyious adyentures are related in sub- 
sequent books. Cp. vH ab initiit inei* 
jntfidumf ubi mart Somtrieo a mtdiit vtl 
uUimit, Quintil. yii. 10, 11 ; tuecwit quod 
pratterieram tt quidtm ttro, ttdquamquam 
pratpotttrt, reddetur : fatit hoe Somtrutf 
Plin. Epp. iii. 9, 28. 

tmiatut auetoritat'] ut contuUt populum 
CQhortarttitur ad rogatiofitm aeeipiendam, 

ut elatnor"] ' that crowds rallied round 
me with shouts of enthusiastic applause/ 
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qaam sum Tisns in re publioa fortis, oerte me in ilia oansa admixa* 
tag eflsee. Cum enim ille ad oontiones oonfugisset in iisque meo 
nomine ad invidiam nteretnr, di immortales I qnas ego pognas et 
qnantas stragee edidi t qnoB impetns in Pisonem, in Oorionem, in 
totam illam mannm feci I qno modo nun inseotatne leyitatem 
senmnt lihidinem iayentntiB t Saepe, ita me di iuvent I te non 
aolnm anotorem oonBiliorom meonun yerom etiam speotatorem 
pugnamm mirificarom desideravL 2. Postea yero qnam Horten- 
rins exoogitayit nt legem de religione Foflus tribonnfl pi. ferrety 
in qua nihil alind a oonsnlari rogatione differebat nin iadioom 
genns — in eo autem erant omnia — ^pngnayitqne nt ita fleret, quod 
et Bibi et aliia persoaserat nullia ilium iudioibus effugere poase, 
oontrazi yela penpidenB inopiam iudioum, neque dizi qoidquam 
pro testimonio nisi quod erat ita notum atque testatum ut non 
poflBem praeterire. Itaque si oausam quaeris abaolutionis, ut iam 
irpoc r& Tpifrfpov reyertar, egestas iudioum fait et turpitude. Id 
autem ut aooideret» oommissum eat Hortensi connlio qui, dum 
yerituB est ne FufiuB ei legi interoederet quae ex senatua oonsulto 
ferebatur, non yidit illud, satiuB eBse ilium in infamia relinqui ao 



di immorttilei / . . . ididi"] Ribbeck 
notioM that thia it a trochaic tetrameter 
if #< ia omitted ; and it baa that boastfnl 
and mock-heroic tone that a comic pan- 
file ▼ould adopt. 

$mHin'^ SeNwn refen eipecially to Piso 
and Cuno the elder ; iMrfjuuiM especially 
to Curio the younger. Piso ihowed hia 
liviUf by being Ulor rofationi$ and idem 
diuuMor (20, 6) ; Cuno (the elder) on 
the lame occasion by supporting Cloaius, 
though usually Curio was regarded as 
one of the honi. In the same passage 
the libido of C. Scribonius Cuno (the 
son) is hinted at in the words duc$Jttiola 
Citncnit. 

% 0xeofitavittU . . ^tmf] 'conceiyed 
the policy of letting I'ufius oring in his 
biU/ For Fufius see 16, 1, note. 

itidiwm gintu] The only difference 
between the bill of the consul and the biU 
of FnAus was that the former enacted that 
the praetor should ehoot$ the jury, the 
latter that they should be taken by lot in 
the ordinary way from the album iudi' 
atm, Cicero says eTenrthing depended on 
this. The mistake of Hortensius was that 
he thought so dear was the ^uilt of Clo- 
dins that no panel oould acquit him» * that 



any sword, were it even a leaden one, 
would be sharp enough to out his throat.' 
« The object,'* says Mr. Greenid^ {Zeaal 
Proetdure, p. 387), "in proposing this 
mode of selection was clesriT to ensure a 
conTiction on the pretence of securing the 
purity of the court. As such, it waa 
rightly resisted.'* 

intpium'] their fiMiMi#M and consequent 
accessibility to bribes. 

mpi$ dixi qHidqiuun] Cicero confined 
himself to upsetting the alibi of Clodius, 
by deposing that he had seen Clodius in 
Borne three hours after the time when, 
aecmding to his oath, he was in Inte- 
ramna, about eighty miles distant. 

wp^t rh wplrfpop] Cicero haying 
now replied to the second question, quO' 
modo ego minue quam soleam proeliaiue 
tim, proceeds to the first question, 
namely, the reason of the unexpected 
issue of the trial. 

in infamia relinqui ae oordibiu] If 
Fnfitts had interposed his veto, the trial 
could not haye nroceeded; but Clodius 
would haye been left under suspicion (in 
infamia), and in the mourning garb of a 
reue (in mrdibue). 
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sordibns quam inflrmo iodioio oomxnitti. Bed dnotuB odio proper- 
ayit rem deduoere in iudioimn, oum illam plambeo gladio iugula- 
tmn iri tamen dioeret. 3. Bed iudioium si quaeiia quale fiierit, 
inoredibili ezitu, sic uti nunc ex eventu ab aliia, a me tamen ex 
ipso initio oonBilium Hortenai reprebendatur. Nam at reieetio 
facta eet olamoribus maximia, onm aoouaator tamquam censor bonus 
homines nequissimos reioeret, reus tamquam demons lanista fru- 
galissimum quemque secemeret, ut primum indices oonsedenint, 
valde di£Sdere boni coepenmt Non enim umquam turpior in ludo 
talario oonsessus fuit. Maculosi senatores, nudi equiteSi tribuni 



dietreQ ' dnoe he said no weapon oould 
be too blunt to out bit tbro«t^; dicerti 
if a somewhat peculiar case of virtual 
oblique subjunctive: see Hoby, 1722, 
Mayor on Phil. ii. 7, and 10, S, die$r$t, 

S. 8ed iudieium . . . exitu^ For the 
ellipse o( fuit, see note on 20, 4. 

reieetio] When the indices were chosen 
by lot in the ordinary course out of those 

gualified to act, both accuser and accused 
ad the right to ehaUenge [reicere) a cer- 
tain number of iudieet. On reieetio at 
this time, see Greenidge, Legal Pi ocedttre^ 
p. 440. 

aeeuMtor'] L. Lentulus, consul in 705 
(49). 

tamquam eletnetit lanieta'] A kind- 
hearted trainer of gladiaton (say the 
commentators) \« ould put aside the most 
resi»ectable of his men, and select the 
lowest, when called to f umi&h combatants 
for the deadly pastimes of the circus. 
This is the ordinary explanation, but 
what then would be the use or ultimate 
purpose of these more respectable gladia- 
tors P If they never fought they could 
never earn the rttdie, the badge of their 
discharge. So the elonent lanista would 
have been merel]^ deferring the appearance 
of the gladiator in the circus. Ave believe 
the passage refers to the conduct of the 
lanista when be is buying slaves or cap- 
tives as materials for the Indus. He shows 
his kindness by passing over the more 
respectable, and only buying the lowest 
in rank for the purposes of his bloody 
trade. 

ludo talario'] Boot (Obs. Crit., p. 41) 
rightly takes tiieso words as not referring 
to a ' gambling-house* or 'hell,' but on the 
somewhat strange ground thnt aleatores ' 
tesseris ludehaut non talis. He explains 
that talariui means the same thing as 
talaris, * reaching to the ankles,' and 



holds that ludm tsUariut is a low sort of 
musical or dramatic entertainment, in 
which the peiformers wore a long sioia 
reaching to the ankles: op. Off. i. 160 
and Quintilian xi. 3, 68 Quid enim minus 
oratori eonvenii quam modulaiio seaeniea f 
. . . Quid vera moveudis afeetihus contra' 
rium mogis quam . • . fori sanetitaiem 
ludorum talatium lieentia oohere f 

JUaeuhsi] * under a stigma ' : cp. 
araritia et libidinefoedum et maeuiotumt 
Tac. Hist. i. 7. ISut Cicero may mean 
here a eensot ibtu notati ; for he distinctly 
tells us (Cluent. 121) praetores urbant, 
qui iurati dcbetU optimum quemque tn 
seleetos indices referre^ Mtmquam sibi ad 
cam rem censoriam ignominiam impedi- 
meuto esse oportere dttxerunt. 

nudi] 'beggared,' 'destitute': cp. 
Place, ol, where there is a play on this 
meaning of the word, quem tu, , . . quo^ 
niam te nttdus deUetaverat, semper nudum 
este i:oluitti. 

tribuni] There is, I am convinced, only 
one way of importing any meaning into 
this sentence, which is obelised. Bead 
tribuni non tarn aerarii, ut appeUantur 
quam aerati. Ho refers to the tribttni 
aerariif or 'paymasters,' who at this time, 
by the law of Aur. Cotta, 684 (70), 
formed the third order from which the 
jury panels were taken, the other two 
bein^ the sefiatm and equites, Cicero, 
playing on the words, savs they deserved 
better to be called tmuni aerati than 
tribuni aerarii. The word aerati means 
bribed. So we may translate, 'not on 
this occasion so much pnygivers (as 
they are usually styled) but pay takers.' 
Having characterised the senate and the 
knights, be naturally characterises the 
third order of judges. Aerati, in the 
sense of bribed, is not found elsewhere ; 
but neither is it found elsewhere in the 
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fnon tarn aenti qtuun at appellantar aerarii.t Pauoi tamen boni 
inerant quos leieotione fngare ille non potuerat, qtd maesti inter 
8iii diwrimilin etmaerentea sedebant et oontagione tarpitudiiUB 
yehementar pennovebautur. 4. Hio, at qaaeqae res ad oonfliliam 
primia poatalationibaa referebatur^ inoredibilia erat Beveritas, nulla 
varietate Bententiarum, nihil impetrabat leas, plus aoousatoii 
dabatar quam postalabat, triumphabat— qoid qaaerisP— Horteu- 
sius Be TidisBe tantum, nemo erat qui ilium ream ac non milieus 
condemnatum arbitraretur. Me vero teste produoto credo te ex 



MOM of moneyed; and this if the seiiM 
aangned to it in all the ordinary inter- 
pzetationa of tUa Mmtenoe. All the 
attempted ezplanationi of the rnf^aU 
reading whiah I have oheUaed introduce 
an utterly foreign alliuion to the aerarii 
or degiaded citisens who were tribu moti. 
My reading wa« long ago put forward by 
Muretua ; but I had eo arranged and ex- 
plained the pasaage long before I found 
that I could quote the authority of that 
Bcholar on my aide. It muat, indeed, 
hare occurriid to many otliert, it aeems to 
obrioua. And a'hat could be more point- 
leaa than the vulgate reading, uoh tarn 
aenUi qunm, ut apptUoHtur, aerarii ? 
'tribunal eaahieied rather than rich in 
cash.* If I were forced to give some 
meaning to those words, I fi ould rather, 
withTuraebus, take aerarii in the senae of 
' bribed/ aa HtmHuu-ii ($ 8)i ' deserving 
only too well jtheir ordinary name aerarii, 
though in a very different sense.* [I 
think this is the right intcrpreUtion. 
As we often find uHmmatMs in the sense of 
a ' moneyed * man (e.g. Bull. ii. 69 ; Hor. 
Ep. i. 6. 38), and HHMtnaritu in the sense 
of * venal,* • bribed* (§ 8, Cluent. 7o), so 
Cicero, wishing to get a plav uf language 
on tribuHi arrariif used the latter word aa 
if it were formed like Nummarti in the 
sense of/ venal,* and coined an-ati on the 
analogy of mtmmati in the senae of 
'moneyed.' We might translate: 'not so 
much moneyed as, what their name indi- 
cates, moneyers,' i.e. dealers in (receivers 
of) money. This view, suggi'Sted by 
Tumebus (Adv. iz. 1), is will supported 
by Vahlen in Hermes zxvi. (1891) 161- 
166.— L. C. P.] 

mmeeti . . . et maerenUi] This strange 
diatinction is passed over by the com- 
mentatora. But Cicero never uses words 
rashly. Ifaeiti aeems to refer rather to 



the aoirow ahown by the looks and general 
aspect, maerenUe to sorrow exprnised in 
words. JfaettUia is applied to the com- 
plete neglect of ornament in speech, 
eeveritoi et oratiotM f accM Maeeiitia, Ora- 
tor 68 ; and maercr is applied to spoken 
grief in De Orat. \L 196 : eum C. Harine 
maefaremoratioHxemeae . . . adiuraret. In 
Orator 74 maereret followa maeetM (if 
that ia the right reading) to express a 
higher degree of grief, pictor ille ridii 
eum immelauda Iphigeuia trUiie Calehtu 
eeeetf tuaettior Ulixee, maereret Mettelaue, 
ohnirendHtn eaput Agamemnenis e»M quo^ 
niahi enrnmum ilium luctum penicUlo non 
poseet imitari: but probably we should 
read <rw/ter, cp. Quintil. ii. 18, 13. In 
our present paasage Madvig suggests 
mirantee for maerentee. 

ecntagione tHtpitudinie} ' contact with 
infamy ' : cp. Lucr. iii. 740, neque eon* 
eeueui (gen.) eontagia Jtent. 

4. prxmit pottnlatumthH*] Theprelimi- 
narv proceedings, like the Qreek jkrcdr/^io-if , 
sucfi as applications for the production of 
witnesses, and so forth. 

quid qnnerie] Muller would place these 
words before aenut ; perhaps rightly. 

rcttm ne non\ 'no one supposed that 
he could be put on his trial m ithout being 
condemned a thousand times over,* or 
(perhaps better) 'no one looked on him 
as if he were on his trial, but rather as 
if he were already convicted a thousand 
timea over.* 

He veroK <on my appearance aa a 
witness, when the supporters of Clodius 
began to boot, you must hare already 
hearnd how the jury rose in n body to pro- 
tect me.* Some suppose that there is here 
the same hj-perbole aa in 20, 4, neque 
Utine eaauditoe putem, but there ia no 
ground for the notion : cp. eredo te audieeef 
17,8; 19,8. 
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aoolamatioBe Olodi advooatonun andiase quae oonaoneotio iudi- 
omn faota ait, ut me oiioainateterint, at aperte iugola aaa pro meo 
oapite P. Olodio oatentarint. Qaae mihi rea multo honorifloentior 
yiaa est quam ant ilia omn iarare tiii oiyea Xeaooratem teatuno- 
nium dioeutem prohibnenrnt aut oum tabulae Metelli Numidioi, 
cum eae, ut moa eat, oiroamfeirentur, nostri iudioee aepioere 
noluenmt ; multo haeo« inquam, nostra res maior. 5. Itaque 
iudicum TocibuSy oum ego aio ab iia ut aalua patriae defeuderer, 
fraotua reus et una patroni omnea oonoiderunt. Ad me autem 
eadem frequentia postridie oonvenit quaoum abiena oonaulatu sum 
domum reduotua. Olamare praedari Ariopagitae ae non esse ven- 
turoa nifii praesidio oonatituto. Befertur ad consilium : una sola 
sententia praesidium non desiderayit. Defertur res ad senatum: 
gravissime ornatissimeque decernitur : laudantur indices : datur 
negotium magistratibuB : responsurumhominemnemo arbitrabatur. 

Ecnrcrc vvv pLoif Mowai, . . . 
Smrtfft Si) wptarov irvp l/LCTTCffc. 

Nosti Calvum, fez Nanneianis illum,t ilium laudatorem meum. 



iui ^M^tftl the Athenians. They mutt 
be playfully called the felloir-eiluens of 
Atticiu, in allusion to his name and long 
residence at Athens. Atticus certainly 
was not an Atlienian citixen ; for he would 
then have ceased to be a Roman citizen, 
MM noH poMumuM et hniut esse eitUatit et 
atUtnU yraeterea (fialb. 29). Nepos says 
that Atticus refused Athenian dtixenship. 
We have a passage in Cicero, Att. tI. 6, 
2 (276) non euim iita larffitio fmt in eirit 
ted in hotpitee liberahtat; but this does 
not mean that the Athenians were eiret 
of Atticus, but only that Atticus* gift of 
com m-as not a largess to the Athenians 
considered as fellow -citizens, but an act 
of generosity to them considered as his 
entertainers. 

Xenoerateiu] The same story is told 
by Cicero in Balb. 12 ; but there Xeno« 
oratesis referred to as^fftiiaiii. The Roman 

1*urors disliked a display of Greek learning 
>y an adrocate. 

Metelli Kumidiei'] See Balb. 11. Q. 
MeteUus Numidicus, cons. 645 (109), 
who conducted the war a^nst Jugurtha, 
was tried for misappropriation of public 
money, probably after his propraetorship 
(some say after his return from Africa). 



TabuUie are the aeconnts of public moneys 
handled by him in his goTomorship. 

6. fraetue] * smashed^ ; so below, | 8. 
fregit * I smashed him.' 

Ariopagitae'] compare above (20, 6), 
tenatue "Apetos wdyos; but here the 
word is ironical. 

una eola »ententio] * there was only 
one TOte to the effect that the body-guard 
was unnecessary.* 

"EiTTcrf] Hom. U. xri. 112, 118. 

Cahum] It is certain that Crassus is 
referred to. He may hare been bald, and 
haye been called Calyus as a nickname. 
But of the meaning of eg lianneianie 
iUum we have no conception. It is amusing 
to find the guess of Hanutius given by 
commentators, as if it had any authoritr : 
' He was niclmamed Calvus because ne 
bought the proper^ of one Nanneius (or 
Nannius, cp. £p. 12, 9), a Sullan pro- 
script, and as purchaser gave in his name 
as Licinius Calvus.' Such is the note of 
one commentator on this passage, and 
nearly all the others are to the same effect. 
We know that Crassus did buy the goods 
of Sullan proscripts, and that among these 
proscripts was Nanneius : but why Crassus 
should therefore be called ' one of the 
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de oniiu oratione erga me honorifloa ad te soripeeram. Biduo per 
mmm BerYmn et etim ex gladiatorio ludo oonfeoit totum negotium, 
aroeedTit ad Mi promisit, intereesBity dedit. Iain vero-^o di boni, 
rem'pexditam I — etiam noctes eertarom mnlieram atque aduleeoeiita- 
lomm nobilinm introduotioneB non nallia iadicibus pro meroedis 
oumtdo faenmt. Ita» summo diaoessu bonorum^ pleno foro Bervo- 
mm, zxv indioes ita fortes tamen fuerunt ut, sommo proposito 
periottloy vel perire malnerint quam perdere omnia, xxxi fuerunt 
quos fames magis quam f ama oommoyerit. Quorum Oatulus cum 
Tidisset quemdam : ^Quid yos' inquit ^praesidium a nobis postula- 
batisP an ne nummi vobis eriperentur timebatisP' 6. Habes, 
nt broTissime potui, genus iudid et oausam absolutionis. Quaeris 
deinoeps qui nunc sit status rerum et qui mens. Bei publioae sta- 
tum ilium, quem tu meo oonsiUo, ego divino oonflrmatum putabam, 
qui bonorum omnium eoniunotione et auotoritate oonsulatus mei 
flzus et fundatus Tidebatur, nisi quis nos deus respezerit, elapsum 
seito esse de manibus uno hoc iudioio, si iudidum est triginta 



Kaimfluuit '^whj, aboTe all, he tbould 
be 10 called here, where the Sullan trans- 
action if quite iireleTant, and whether 
< one of the Kanneiana ' would have con- 
veyed to AtticuB the meaning ' one of the 
nurehaaers of the goods of the proscript 
Nanneias *^all these are very difEciut 
(Questions to answer. The guess of Manu- 
tius, that he aaye in his name as Licinius 
CalTUSy should not for a moment have 
been accepted as an interpretation. Tur- 
nebus conjectured ex Ifanianit (sc. lauda- 
toribus) ilium laudutorem mmvup referring 
to the well-known line of Naevius: 
Lnetus turn laudari me abs te, pater, a 
latidato viro. This is certainly ingenious ; 
but we cannot help thinking tnat if Cicero 
meant to say, even ironically, that Crassus 
was a leudatne i?tr with reference to the 
line of Kaevius, he would have said 
JWMrMMfMN, and not ex Ifaeriaitia, It is 
far more philosophical to give the riddle 
up. But we agree with ffoot that some 
Greek word written (as is usual in 
these letters} in Boman characters gave 
rise to es lumneiamie. Perhaps Calvunif 
too, is corrupt. Possibly callidum ilhtm, 
iUum laueUtlorem mettm is what he wrote : 
see 20, 8. Crassus is put forward as a 
type of the etUlidue in Fin. ii. 57. See 
Ami. Crit. Crassus was not very scm- 
puloQs about the oases which he under- 



took to defend : cp. Sail. Cat. 48, 8 ne 
Cratetu mere euo eueeepie mahruni patrO' 
einio rempuhlieam eontwrburet. 

premitit'] $e, inteipres ; intereeteit se- 
quester ; aedit diviKnr. 

noetei] cp. 61, 8 noetem et neetumam 
iepreeaiioftem, where there is clearly an 
allusion to the intrigue between Caesar 
and Servilia, mother of M. Innius Brutus, 
for which see Suet. Iiil. 50. 

eNmme diieeeeii] <a complete disap- 
pearance,* like ^ir(Aci^(ff va^s in Thuo. 
li. 50. 

qnoi famet^ * in whom poverty was a 
stronger motive than principle.' 

timebaiii'] Cobet fftnem. viii. 454, and 
Yar. Lect. 475) may oe right in bracket- 
ing this word as a gloss. The sentence is 
doubtless more elegant without it. Cobet 
quotes Sen. Ep. 07, 6, who gives the same 
met in the same words, omitting timebatie. 
But Plut. Cic. 20 seems to favour the 
retention of the word 'bfius* c7ir«r *At 
bXiiBms bwhp AcrfoXcfos TfrheaoBe rii9 
^uXoac^r, fofie^fitvei m4 vu b/Amw ii^4\ffreu 

6. auetoritate] 'influence.' 

elapiHm • . . tf# matUhue] * slipped 
through our fingers.' Cp. rempubUeam 
fitnditue amieimue, £p. 58, 15 ; e manibuB 
amitUti praedam, Plant Mil. 457. 
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popnli Bomani levianmos ao neqnisBimos ntnnmnlis aooep- 
tiB ioB ao f as omne deleie et» qaod omnea non modo homines yerom 
etiam peoudes factum esse soianti id Thalnam et Plaatnm et Spon* 
giam et oeteras huiuB modi qmsqniliaa statuere nomquam esse 
factum. 7. Bed tamen^ at te de re publica consoler, non ita ut 
sperarunt mali, tanto imposito rei publicae vulnere, alaoris ex* 
Bultat improbitas in yiotoria. Nam plane ita putayerunt, cum 
religioy com pudidtia, cum iudicionun fides, cum senatus auo- 
toritas coucidisset, fore ut aperte yiotrix nequitia ao libido poenas 
ab Optimo quoque peteret sui doloris quem improbissimo ouique 
inusserat seyeritas consulatus mei. 8. Idem ego ille, — non enim 
mibi yideor insolenter gloriari cum de me apud te loquor, in ea 
praesertim epistula quam nolo aliis legi, — ^idem, inquam, ego re« 
creayi adfliotos animos bonorum, unum quemque oonfirmans, ezoi- 
tans. Insectandis yero exagitandisque nummariis iudicibus omnem 
omnibus studiosis ac fautoribus illius yictoriae vappntrlav eripui, 
Pisouem oonsulem nulla in re consistere umquam sum passus, 
desponsam homini iam Syriam ademi, senatum ad pristinam suam 
severitatem reyooayi atque abiectum exoitayi, Clodium praesentem 
fregi in senatu cum oratione perpetua pleniBsima grayitatis turn 
altercatione huius modi, ex qua licet pauca degustes. Nam cetera 
non possunt habere eandem neque yim neque yenustatem, remote 
illo studio contentionis quem ayS»va yos appellatis. 9. Nam, ut 
Idibus Maiis in senatum convenimus, rogatus ego sententiam 
multa dixi de summa re publica, atque ille locus induotus a me 
est divinitus, ne una plaga aocepta patres conscript! couciderent, 
ne deficeront: yulnus esse eius modi quod mihi nee dissimulandum 
nee pertimescendum yideretur, ne aut metiiendo iffnarissimi ant 
ignorando stultissimi iudicoremur : bis absolutum esse Lentulum, 
bis Catilinam, hunc tertium iam esse a iudicibus in rem publicam 



Thalnam] Fictitiout names to indicate 
the low origin of the j udges ; as we might 
say, 'Hodge, Nokes, and Styles.* 

8. aiHi le^i] <to be read to others* : 
cp. Att. xTi. 13, 1 (802) ; Fam. ix. 1, 
1 (466). « To be read by others ' would be 
'adaliislegi.' 

omnem . . . rappfictop] * I left them not 
a word to say,' < I did not leaye them 
the right of speech.' 



conmUrf\ (7<9fim<tffv is said of one who 
stands firm and awaits the onset of the 
enemy. * I did not leave him a place for 
the sole of his foot*: op. Quinct. 5 veritoi 
. . . loeum ubieontiiUU reperire nonpoUrit, 

vot] 'you Athenians.' See note on 

9. divinitut] ' by a happy inspiration,' 
or (merely) ' with wonderiiu effect ' : cp« 
48,6. 
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imminum. ** Ems, Clodi : non te iudioes urbi sed oaroeri reaerva* 
runt, Deque te letinere in dyitate ised ezsilio privare voluerunt. 
Qnam ob rem, patres coDsoripti, erigite animosi retinete yestram 
dignitatem. Manet ilia in re publioa bonorum oonaensio : dolor 
aooeflsit bonis yiiiSf Tirtus non est imminuta: nihil est damni 
faotnm novi sed quod erat inventum est. In onius hominis 
peiditi indioio plnres similes reperti sunt." 10. Sed quid ago f 
paene orationem in epistulam inclusi. Bedeo ad altercationem. 
Surgit pulehellus puer, obidt mihi me ad Baias fuisse. Falsum, 
sed tamen quid hoc P * Simile est,' inquam, * quasi dicas in 
operto fuisse.' — * Quid,' inquit, * homini Arpinati oum aqms 
oalidisP' — ^Narra/ inquam, *iuid patrono tuo qui Arpinatis 



MNMUfiiM] < let looie on the Comunon- 
wetlth.' 

ijuilio pri9€r$] for if eoademned he 
oould hM,j9 gone into exile. 

di4ar aceeuiil * the ireU-afFeeted haye 
now the addea edmnlus of indiapiation. 
and their oonrage is not leei than oefure.' 

10. in epUtuJam incUut] See note on 

19, 6. 

puleMlui] an allnnon to the family 
name, Pulcher, which teema to hare been 
nneuitable to him. aa we may judM from 
the fragment of Gieero*s oral, in Clod, et 
Curion. (p. 337, 3, Oralli) $id er§do poH" 
quam apeeulum tiM adiatum e$t long$ U a 
fndekfU ah€n$ annsti. 

«dBmMfui»m] What Clodina twita 
him with is his having a villa in Baiae, 
aa we may gather from orat. in Clod, 
(p. 884). See on 36, 3. It was a place 
to which Tery leapeotable people would 
not go. Schmidt says it is as if we re- 
proached a perKm with being at Monte 

Carlo. 
Faintm] These words are addressed to 

Atticns : * A falsehood- but what of that ? * 
Am is the rsodin^ ol Cratander*s margin, 
and of the codices of Lambinus and 
Bosius. The Italian mse read huU, 
'What was thattohimP' Bosius giyes 
MbwM for falam, and Lambinus sug- 
gests Factnm* 

in cpirto"] an allusion to the conceal- 
ment of Clodius in the house of Caesar 
during the rites of the Bona Dea. Clodius 
taunts Cicero with frequenting the fashion- 
able and dissipated Buae. Cicero replies, 
'yon mske as much of it as if you were 
charging me with having been at the 
mystio rites of the Bona Dea.' In optrto 



is apparently especially a]>plied to the 
rites of the Bona Dea, as in Farad, ir. 
32 famiUariiiimui tnut d$ U priviUgium 
tulit M^, ft in c ptrt um BimM Jkttt ocas* 
iitsetf $xtular$9. 

P4trono] C. Sdibouius Curio the elder 
is here referred to. He had in the Sullen 
proscription bought the villa of Marius at 
Baiae. Probably this estate was called 
aqtuie marine : see oiat. in Clod, et Cur. 
(p. 385, 6), me emm r$9p€xit Ulnm iptum 
patronttm libidinit mmm non wodo apttd 
Baiat eiM rerum nu iptas aquas kaher$ 
qua^ gustu Umtn (Boot ruitid atque : or 
perhaps better agrettu tanten : cp. p. 334, 
19) Arpinatis fuissent. The reading 
Marianas would be an improyement, but 
marinas is quite intelligible. Aquas means 
msdieinal springs. See (in the or. already 
quoted 334, 16) ns in sms quidsm prasdits 
Ucsat ssss valetudiniqus serrirs ; they are 
called marina^f because they were on the 
sea-coast. I have introduced quid into 
the sentence on my own conjecture. It 
might easily have fallen out after inquatn, 
and it seems that the sentence requires it. 
*What business,' says Clodius, 'has an 
Arpinate like you with warm baths P' 
' Tell mc,' replies Cicero, * what business 
has vour patron, who cast a oovetous eye 
on the aquas marinas of Marius, an Arpi- 
nate P ' ' Tell your patron* would be un- 
meaning. What was there to tell P [It 
might perhaps mesn ' make that statement 
to your patron,' implying ' that charge 
would be applicable to him.' — L.C.P.] 
'Ask your patron' is what is required, 
and that sense is given by the insertion 
of quid. Narra is often used thus to in- 
troduce a rhetorical or ironical question, 
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aquas oononpiyitP' NoBti enim marinas. — 'Qaousque/ inqoit, 
* huno regem feremos P ' — * Begem appellas/ inquam, ' com Bex 
tui mentionem nuUam feoeritP' Hie autem Begis hereditatem 
spe deyorarat. — 'Domum/ inqoit, 'emisti/ — 'Pates/ inquam 
' dioere, iudioes emisti ' — * luranti/ inqnit, * tibi non oredide- 
rant.' — 'Mihi yero/ inqoami 'xxv iudioes orediderunt, xxxi, 
quoniam nummos ante aooepenint, tibi nihil orediderunt.' Mag- 
nis damoribus adfliotus oontiouit et oonoidit. 11. Noster autem 
status est hie: apud bonos iidem sumus quos reliquisti, apud 
sordem urbis et faeoem multo melius nimo quam xeUquisti. Nam 
et illud nobis non obest, yideri nostrum testimonium non yaluisse : 
missus est sanguis inyidiae sine dolore atque etiam boo magis 
quod omnes illi fautores iUius flagiti rem manifestam illam re- 
demptam esse a iudioibus oon&tentur: aooedit illud quod ilia 
oontionalis hirudo aerari, misera ao ieiuna plebeoula, me ab<hoo 
Magno uniee diligi putat, et beroule multa et iuounda eon- 
suetudine ooniunoti inter nos sumus, usque eo ut nostri isti 
oomissatores ooniurationis, barbatuli iuyenes, ilium in sermonibus 
Ghiaeum Cioeronem appellent. Itaque et ludis et gladiatoribus 
mirandas circaiy^oafac sine uUa pastorioia fistula auferebamus. 
12. Nuno est exspeotatio comitiorum in quae omnibus inyitis 
trudit noster Magnus Auli filium, atque in eo neque auotori- 



e. g. 84, 2, Ifarra mihi : r$ge$ Amunii 
patrieiot r$$altUari non toUtU f Mihi 
might also haye Mien out after inqKom 
or narra, Imt there is no need for it : cp. 
the precisely analogous use of the indie, 
in narro tibi : Qnintui cru$ Att. ziit. 61 » 2 
(669) : op. 39, 1. Nbtti enim nmrimu is 
addressed to Attious. 

Siffem] Q. Harcius Box was the hus- 
band of the sister of Clodius, to whom 
Bex left nothing in his will. See SuU. 
21, 22, for the taunt against Cicero that 
he was a tyrant [rex\, 

Jhmttm} *Tou oaye inyeeted in a 
house,' says he: 'one would fancy,' I 
replied, '^ou were charging me with 
inyesting in a jury.' 

eredidn^Hui] < gaye you credit.' 

eon€idit'\ ' broke down.' 

11. ftottrum teitimonitan] in disproof 
of Clodius' altbi, 

miitHi est Mitffuit] 'the plethora of 
my unpopularity has thus as it were 
undexgone depletion, and the operation 



has been painless.* Cioero again takes a 
metaphor from this part of the surgeon's 
art in Att. yL 1, 2 (252), Appim eum 4^ 
i^tupivmt provineutm mrariti ettngmmm 
mimrit, Cp. alio tUue mitti dvihbm 
armii Uequs pel in paeem patuit eruor^ 
Luoan yi. 299. 

himdo] 'Uie rabble, that is, the 
blood-sucker of the treasury, the wretched 
staryeling mob.' 

eomi»9atore$] * those who conspire only 
oyer their wine-cups.' 

dvtarifiairtas] 'tokens of popu* 
laxity,' ' oyations ' (Shuckburgh). 

paatorieia JUtuldj * cat-colls,' ' his- 
sing.' Muretus quotes Plat. Legg. 700 0. 
ob vitpiy^ ^p oM riwef ifiovo-Oi $oai 
wK^iBovf. Pipes were used to drown the 
yoice of unpopular speakers, as were sibiU 
also : see 46, 3. 

12. eomiiiorum'] consular elections. 
For A. Jilium, see on 10, 2. After exspec' 
tatio MH haye in, whence Goyeanus con- 
jectured infiem: but no word is more 
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tate neque gratia pugnat sed quibua PhilippuB omnia oaatella 
ezpugnari posse dioebat in quae modo asellns onustus auro posset 
asoendere. Oonsul autem ille deterioris histiionis similis susoe- 
pisse negotium didtar et domi divisores habere, quod ego non 
oredo. Bed senatus oonsnlta duo iam facta sunt odiosa, quod in 
oonsulem facta putantur, Catone et Domitio postulante, unum, ut 
apud magistratus inquiri liceret^ alterum, cuius domi diyiBoree 
babitarentt adversus rem publicam. 13. Luroo autem tiibunus pL 
qui magistratum insimulatnm lege Aelia iniit, solutus est et Aelia 



ireonantij inaerted without caute tbaa iHy 
ana in tbe present case its intrusion was 
piolttblj due to the adjacent in : op. 20, 6. 

FAUippui . . . dicebutl See Mayor's 
note on caliidut emptor ofynthi, Jut. xii. 
47. 

Ill quae meio . . .eoteet aaeendere] Cobet 
bntekets these words. But Cicero at times 
explams his allusions ; and it is not likelv 
that a copyist would haye composed such 
a well-ea[pressed egplanation with an idio- 
matic subjunctiTe. 

deteriarii] For deUriorie of the mss 
Boot reads JMerumU, the conjecture of 
Bosius, supposing with him that this was 
a nickname given to one of the two actors, 
AriAtodemtts and Neoptolemus, whose ser- 
Tices as agents Phiup so krgpely used. 
Whicherer of them he used as ms oribery 

rt might well haye been called A#ni« 
. And such a name would be most 
applicable to Piso, and would be relerant 
to the mention of Philip. But dsterioris 
hisirumU of the Med. may be explained 
to mean 'an actor of second parts/ for 
such an actor was always of an inferior 
position in his profession, as may be 
clearly gathered from Cic. Diy. in Caeo. 
48 ut in tHoribui Oraeeie /Uri videmutf 
taepe ilium qui ut seeundarum mtt terH^ 
arum partium, eum po$$it aliquanto ela» 
riu§ dicerg quam ip$e primammf muUum 
eummittire ut ilk prineep$ quam masime 
excellat. The stock actor was not allowed 
to outshine the ' star.' ' Piso the consul/ 
says Cicero, ' is playing second fiddle to 
Pompey in his intrigues for Afranius.' 
8cvrffMyipr<#T4f is used in this sense in 
Dem. De Fals. Leg. 344. Deterioris 
histrumie might also be explained *an 
actor of a low class' : we see, from Plant. 
Amph. Prol. 67, that such actors employed 
elaqueurif /avitaree, and used indirect 
means to gain the public favour, as Piso 
used indirect means to further the candi- 



dature of Afrsaitts. Sternkopf has made 
a clever suggestion that perhaps deteriw 
is the right reading. The word should be 
taken with eoneulf and would refer to 
Piso ; ep. the contrsst of the two con- 
suls in 20, 6. But we must tiien under- 
stand hieirionit eimilie to be ' who is like 
an actor,' and suppoee the reference to be 
to the fact that Piso was fade quam 
faeehii ridieulue, which seems to nave 
little point. 

iwiimI 'one that it might be lawful 
to search the houses of magistrates ; an- 
other, that any magistrate in whose house 
bribery agents should be harboured should 
be hold guilty of a state offence.' 

13. lie JeHa] From the time of the 
Publilian laws, both patrician magistrates 
and tribunes had the right of talong die 
auspices. But neither party used them 
for political pnrpoees, and so the authority 
remained dormant. It was roused into 
life again by the Le^ee Aelia et JVf/fe, 
601 (153), which enacted that obnuntiatio 
should be confirmed both to patrician and 
to plebeian magistrates. It was especially 
important to patricians as a check to re- 
volutionary attempts on the part of the 
tribimes, and as such it was regarded by 
Cioero(postred.insen.ll;yat. 18). This 
explains ineimulatum lege Aelia, lliey 
further contained a clause that the eomitia 
for elections should be flushed before 
those for the passing of laws were held 
(Schol. Bob. 319, Orelli), and possibly 
that on days of election no obnuntiatio 
should be allowed. The irregularity of 
Lurco was that he proposed his law about 
bribery at the time of the eomitia for 
elections. Ineimulatum is ' impugned by,' 
and is the conjecture of Munro. Mr. 
A. C. Clark suggests ^t magietratue 
eimultatem eum lege Aelia iniit^ the 
Aelia and Fufla being regarded as ciieoks 
to the tribumeioe furoree (Yat. 18). See 
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et Fufia ut legem de ambitu ferret quam ille bono auBpioio olan- 
das homo promulgayit. Ita oomitia in a. d. ti. Eal. Sext. dilata 
sunt. Novi est in lege boo ut qui nummos in tribu pronuntiarit, 
si non dederit, impune sit, sin dederit, ut quoad vivat singulis tri- 
bubus HS CIO CIO mo debeat. Dizi banc legem P. Glodium iam 
ante servasse: pronuntiare enim solitum esse et non dare. Bed 
heus tu I yidesne oonsulatum ilium nostrum quem Ourio antea 
oirotfjcuacv Yooabat, si bio faotus erit, f'ftbam mimnmf futurum P 
Qua re, ut opinor, ^tAoao^iTrlovy id quod tu faoisi et istos oonsula- 



AtUUtida U the Commentmrff^ Note li ; and 
also Adn. Grit. 

bono mupicio] When Cioeio Mjt iU* 
bono mnpicio elaudut homo promulfwit, 
he does not mean that a proposal hj a 
lame man waa contraiy to the anipioes 
in a oenoe that would make it illegal 
(though, perhaps, according to the rigour 
of tlie law ill ancient times this may bare 
heen the case) ; hut simply that it was 
* unlucky.' 

Ifoti] The new feature in his hill was 
that promitittff {pronunti^rit) was not 
punishable, but paying the money was 
punished by a beayy nne. 

fabam mxwuni] *mere child's play.' 
Mr. Watson explains thus : — < A joke 
like the election of a king at the Satur- 
nalia when the boys elected a king, using 
beans to vote with, ** A twelfth- night Roy- 
alty " : cf. Hot. £p. i. 1, 69, PwH ludentoo 
* ' rex eru ' ' aiun t/ This is the reading of 
both the Tomesianus and Medicean; 
but fabam mimum, a * bean-play,' 
cannot be acquiesced in without further 
knowledge. Orelli suggested Famam mt- 
miftn, a farce, supposing its name to haTO 
been Fama; but these attempts rest 
on a passage of Seneca, and are very 
forced. The passage from Seneca (Ludus 
9^ Oiim fnagna ret erat deum Jleri : iam 
famam mimum feeietii is of course exactly 
parallel ; but it giyes no help as regards 
the explanation. Passerat proposed 
Aframi mimum^ referring to the comic 
poet Afranius. Stemkopf reads Famam 
mimum: he thinks that the Bean, the 
STmbol of what was insignificant, was 
the title of a mime, and compares Later^ 
pieiariuo mimtte (Petron. 85). 0. £. 
Schmidt emends both passages to fatuum 
mimum : and Otto reads /nmd mimum in 
the passage from Cicero. Perhaps fabam 
should hefabulam, and mimum was a gloss 
on fabulam. The sentence would thus 



mean * the nnk enjoyed by us eonsulars, 
which Curio used to call a deification, 
will be a by-word.' Gp. ^tiiM et manee et 
fabulaJUty Pers. y. 152. If mimum were 
one of thoso interlinear glosses which 
are found in mss, it would account for the 
corruption of fabulam to fabam. The 
passage from Persius just quoted suggests 
fabulae matiet (see Orelli on Hor. Caim. i. 
4, 16) or fabulam et manee or fabulam 
manium, whioh would make a good anti- 
thesis to i.wo$4wo'iw, Fabulam is ' scandal ' 
in £p. 12, 54. Mimum futurum in the 
sense of 'would be a mere farce' would 
be post-Ciceronian, though mimue is thus 
used by Suetonius. Hofmann weAsfabae 
hHum, compaiing Plant. Aul. y.l, 10 (818), 
where Festus explains hilum as quodgramo 
fabae adhaeret. An able reviewer of the 
1st ed. of this Toliune in the Athenaeum 
suggests that mimum is the word which 
Cicero wrote, fabulam being a bad gloss ; 
he thinks that the allusion is to Afranius' 
talent for dancing; for this see Dio 
xxxTii. 49, 8 bpvu^ai yhp fi4\riop i| 
TI hawpdeaur ^(irwro. But tiie most 
ingenious emendation of thii passage is sug- 
gest ed by Mr. Brooks, of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Oronovius, in a note on Plant. 
Aul. y. 1, 10 (818), says that there was 
a certain tcorm called mida found in beanei 
when this was found by boys, eolebant 
estuHare ae vehtt triumphum agere. We 
cannot find any authority for Oronovius' 
statement except a similar statement by 
Lambinus ; but the word is found in a 
strange superlative form in Yirgilius the 
grammarian, who has midieeimue « * very 
tiny ' ; and the word is distincUy recog- 
nized as a rare word by Theophr. de 
oausis plsntsrum iv, 15, 4 fffiv6/iwoy bk 
eaaarop yerpf ia rrjs oU^tas bypSriiroSf 
otoy ol fi^w rvpol iral al KptBai rohs aias, 6 
9k K^a/ios rhy br6 riymy K«\o6fityoy 
fit bay. Fabae midam would give a very 
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toB non floooi faoteon. 14. Quod ad me scribis, te in Asiam statu- 
iase non ire« equidem mallem nt ires, ao vereor ne quid in ista le 
minus commode fiat. Bed tamen non possum reprehendere oon- 
silium tuum, praesertim onm egomet in piovinoiam non sim 
profectus. 15. Epigrammatis tuis quae in Amaltheo posuisti 
oontenti erimus, praesertim cum et Thjrillus nos reliquerit et 
Arohias nihil de me scripserity ao vereor ne, LuouUis quoniam 
Ghraeoum poema oondidit, nuno ad Caecilianam fabulam spectet. 

16. Antonio tuo nomine gratias egi eamque epistulam Mallio 
dedi. Ad te ideo antea rarius soripsi quod non habebam idoneum 
cui darem neo satis sciebam quo darem. Yalde te venditayi. 

17. Gincius si quid ad me tui negoti detulerit susoipiam. Sed 
nunc magis in suo est oocupatus, in quo ego ei non desum. Tu, 
si uno in loco es futurus, orebras a nobis litteras exspeota : sed 
pluris etiam ipse mittito. 18. Yelim ad me scribas cuius modi 
sit 'AfioAffccoM tuum, quo omatu, qua rowoBevtqj et quae poemata 
quasque historias de 'A/uaAOff^ habes ad me mittas. Lubet mihi 
&cere in Arpinati. Ego tibi aliquid de meis soriptis mittam. 
Nihil erat absoluti. 



apt MfDM : ^' The ooni ulate will no longer 
M the object of rational ambition ; aa weU 
henceforth might a man triumph among 
the bojt at finding the inaect in the bean, 
aa direct hii ambition towards the con- 
sulate.' 

/ocUoh] a Terbal on the Greek model. 

14. «« qHtd} * I fear if ^ou do not go 
some nnpleasantness will anse.' He fears 
that Quint us, who was of a hasty temper, 
miffht take offence, and. stiU worse, act 
with undue violence in the province if ho 
has not a wise counsellor like yourself at 
his side. See next £p. }1. 

16, £ffigrammatit] ' The inscriptions * 
which Atticus wrote under the statues 
which adoned his ^AfiaXBuop. Cicero 
says he must be contented with the in- 



scription placed by Atticus under his own 
statue, since Thyulus and Archias are not 
aTailable. It was this Archies for whose 
citizenship Cicero pleaded before his 
brother Quintus as praetor in 692 (62). 

Ca^ilianum fabulam] 'I fear ne is 
now turning his thoughts to the Caecilian 
drama,' i. e. a poem on the MetelU who 
were of the g^nt Oateiiia, with a play on 
the name of the old Latin poet Caecilius. 

16. tMdiiavi] * I sounded your praises 
to Antonius.' The sentence separating 
these woids from Antonio is merely 
partmthetical. 0. E. Schmidt reads 
ValeriM U Vindittri^ i.e. the consul 
Valerius Messala. 

IS. roToB^c (a] see note to 18, 6. 

ft%ceri\ so. an Amaltheum like yours. 
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23. TO ATTICUS, in Epirus (Att. i. it). 

HOME ; BBCBMBBR 5TH, A. V. C. 698 ; B. C. 61 ; AST. CIO. 46. 

M. Cicero de Q. itmtrif offeniione et Tduntate mutata erga Atdcmn ezpooit, 
eattnm^ne diu rsi ipnm pmeienti ooUoqiiio reaeiTUif adieTetat de simtmo rao erga 
Atticum amore. Turn rignillcat statum rei publicae et lolatam paene ooniunctionem 
■enatua et ordinia equestiu; de oonaOiii niis capeeeendae rei pablioae, de Lncoeii 
aliorumqae petitione oomnlahis. 



CIGBRO ATTIGO SAL. 

1. Magna mihi Tarietas TolontatiB et difisimilihido opinionis ao 
iadid Quinti fratris mei demonstrata est ex litteris tuiB in quibns 
ad me epistularam illius ezempla misisti. Qua ex re et molestia 
sum tanta adfeohis quantam mihi meuB amor summuB erga 
utrumque vestrum adferre debuit, et admiratione quidnam aod- 
diflset quod adf erret Quinto f ratri meo aut offensionem tarn gravem 
aut oommutationem tantam Toluntatis. Atque illud a me iam 
ante intellegebatur quod te quoque ipsum disoedentem a nobis 
suspioari videbam subesse nesdo quid opinionis inoommodae sau- 
oiumque eius esse animum et insedisse quasdam odiosas suspioio- 
nes ; quibus ego mederi oum cuperem antea saepe et yehementius 
etiam post sortitionem proYindae, neo tantum intellegebam ei esse 
offensionis quantum litterae tuae declararant neo tantum profiei- 
ebam quantum volebam. 2. Sed tamen boo me ipse oonsolabar 



1. Magna] Qointae had plainly ^yen 
ear to eome designing tiaducers of Atticns, 
as is clear from } 2, quod erat illi hoh nuUo" 
rum art^dn inetUcatum, The qnairel did 
not arise from the fact that Atticus gaye 
up his idea of going to Asia to meet Qoin- 
tus ; the words antea taepe ei vehemmtiue 
pott tcrtiiionem prorineiae show that it 
was prior to Uuintus' departure for 
Asia. Howeyer, Cicero fears that this 
chaoffe of plan on the part of Attious 
may mllame the quarrel fcp. 22, 14), and 
professes himself (§ 7 of tJus letter) ready 
to bear witness that Atticus had ipyen in 
writing to him^ his reasons for dechninff to 
go toue proyince ; so that his refusal to 
accompany Quintus was due to no rupture 
between them. From { 3 of this letter 



we gather that the mininderfltanding was 
not due to any bad feeling between Quia- 
tus and his wife Pomponia, the sister of 
Attious, though Cicero thinks the good 
offices of Pomponia misht haye been used 
to heal the wound. Cicero expressly says 
he will not entrust to a letter his Uieoiy 
of the cause of the quarrel, faciliue possum 
exiitimare ^tMim eeribere, and thinks it has 
more ramifications than appear, Uttiut 
paiet quam videiur, 

opinionU incommodoi] cp. in last Ep., 
{ 14, iM ^uid in ista re minut eommois 
Jtai. 

ituedietel goyems animum^ understood. 
0. £. Schmidt justly draws attention to 
the fine sense ox humanitat shown in the 
first half of this letter. 
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quod non dubitabam quin te ille ant DTiraohi aut in istis loois 
uspiam yisanui esset. Quod cam aooidisset, oonfldebam ao mihi 
penuaseram fore at omnia plaoarentur inter vos non modo ser- 
mone ao dispntatione sed oonspeotu ipso eongressnqne veetro. 
Nam quanta sit in Quinto fratre meo oomitas, quanta iuounditas, 
quam mollis animus ad aooipiendam et ad deponendam oSensio- 
nem, nihil attinet me ad te qui ea nosti soribere* Sed aooidit 
pexinoommode quod eum nusquam vidisti. Yaluit enim plus 
quod erat Uli non nullorum artificiis inouloatum quam aut offi- 
cium aut neoessitudo aut amor Tester ille pristinus qui plurimum 
▼alere debuit. 3. Atque huius inoommodi oulpa ubi resideat 
faoilius possum esistimare quam soribere. Yereor enim ne, dum 
defendam meos, non paroam tuis. Nam sio intellego ut nihil a 
domestids vulneris faotum sit, illud quidem quod erat eos oerte 
sanare potuisse. Sed huiusoe rei totius vitium quod aliquanto 
etiam latins patet quam videtur praesenti tibi oommodius expo- 
nam. 4. De iis litteris quas ad te Thessalonioa misit et de 
sermonibus quos ab illo et Bomae apud amioos tuos et in itinere 
habitos putas, eoquid tantum causae sit ignore, sed omnis in tua 
posita est humanitate mihi spes huius levandae molestiae. Nam, 
si ita statueris, et irritabilis animos esse optimorum saepe homi- 
num et eosdem placabilis et esse banc agilitatem, ut ita dioam, 
mollitiamque naturae plerumque bonitatis et, id quod caput est, 
nobis inter nos nostra sive incommoda sive vitia sive iniurias esse 
tolerandas, facile haec, quem ad modum spero, mitigabuntur. 
Quod ego ut facias te oro. Nam ad me qui te unioe diligo maxime 



2. mQtti*^ ' lUKeptible,' < impression- 
able,' 'sensidTe.' 

8. tie itUelUgo ut\ < my Tie w is that 
they can repair the breach, but only if no 
wound has been inflicted by those of your 
oirn hoosehold. Sic ... ut followed by 
subj. can only have this rtstrictiv* mean- 
ing ; Urn , . . ui iM far commoner in this 
sense. 

domuiicit] the plural is used to soften 
do«-n the remark by making it more 
vague. He refers to Pomponia. So 
above, miot refers to Quintus, tuis to 
Pomponia. 

4. eequuF] 'As to hii letters from 
Thessalonica, and his remarks to certain 
friends of yours at Rome and on his jour- 
ney, I do not know whether there was 



any real ground (to justify such language 
on his ^ part) ; but my whole hope of 
mitigating this unpleasantness lies in your 
kindliness/ Boot follows Orelli in his 
ezplnnation of the words ecquid tantum 
eaturtf Ht, * I do not see what there is 
in his letters to lustier such annoyance 
on your part * ; out this is quite iucon- 
sistoDt with the next sentence, ssn 
omni* . . . fnoUttUts ; and Cicero has 
olrencly owned in the first words of this 
letter that Quintus had shown a rery 
unfriondl^ spirit in his correspondence 
with Atticus. 

ette h auc ag\litatem'\ ' that this nimble- 
ness and sensitiveness of disposition is 
generally the sign of a good heart.' 



H2 
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pertinet neminem esse meonun qui ant te non amet aut aba te 
non ametur. 5. lUa pan epistulae tuae minime fait neoessaria 
in qua ezponis quas faoultates aut proviuoialiuin aut urbanorum 
oommodorum et aliis temporibus et me ipso oouBule praetermiseris. 
Mihi eniiD penpeota est ingenuitas et magnitudo animi tui, neque 
ego inter me atque te quidquam intereese umquam duxi praeter 
Yoluntatem inetitutae Titae, quod me ambitio quaedam ad bono* 
mm studium, te autem alia minime reprehendenda ratio ad bonee- 
tum otium duxit. Vera quidem laude probitatis, diligentiae, 
religionis neque me tibi neque quemquam antepono, amoris yero 
erga me, oum a fratemo amore domestiooque disoeefli, tibi pri- 
mas defero. 6. Vidi enim, vidi penitusque perspezi in meis variiB 
temporibus et solicitudiues et laetitias tuas. Fuit mihi saepe et 
laudie nostrae gratulatio tua iuounda et timoris oonsolatio grata. 
Quin mihi nunc te absente non solum oonsiliimi quo tu ezoelliB 
sed etiam sermonis oommuDicatio quae mihi suavissima tecum 
solet esse mazime deest — quid dioam P in publioane re, quo in genere 
mihi neglegenti esse non lioet, an in forensi labore quem antea 
propter ambitionem sustinebam, nimo ut dignitatem tueri gratia 
possim an in ipsis domesticis negotiis ? in quibus ego cum antea 
tum vero post disoessum fratris te sermonesque nostros desidero. 
Postremo non labor meus, non requies, non negotium, non otium, 
non forenses res, non domestioae, non publicae^ non privatae oarere 
diutius tuo suavissimo atque amantissimo oonsilio ao sermone pos- 
sunt. 7. Atque harum rerum oommemorationem verecundia saepe 
impedivit utriusque nostrum. Nunc autem ea fuit necessaria prop- 
ter eam partem epistulae tuae per quam te ao mores tuos mihi 
pnrgatos ac probates esse voluisti. Atque in ista inoommoditate 
alienati illius animi et offensi illud inest tamen commodi quod et 
mihi et ceteris amicis tuis nota fuit et abs te aliquanto ante testifl- 
oata tua voluntas omittendae provinciae, ut, quod una non estis, non 
dissensione ao discidio vestro sed Yoluntate ao iudioio tuo factum 



5. voJuntatem inttiiuiae vitae] * the concieti) of ^lory ' : Mady. { 286 ; Draeg. 

paths we choae in life.' Hist. Syn. i*, p. 466. 

probitatis] This and the followinff ^ eiwt a/raterHo . . . diteeaH] * in aflbe- 

genitives are gcnitiri definitivi^ * in real tion towards me, after that of my brother 

glory (which consists in) honesty,* &c. : and family, I place you first.' Cp. Fam. 

ep. Mur. 23 aliis virtutibus cotttinentiae i. 9, 18 (163), yi. 12, 2 (490). Nearly 

gravitntu iuititiae J!dr% : so Tusc. 1. 34 similar is Off. ii. 6 cum ab hoe duetfiai 

wetredem gloriae is 'the reward (which geitere diieeuerii. 
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6888 Tiddator. Qua re et ilia quae violata ezpiabanttir et haeo 
nostra quae sunt sanotiBsime oonservata soam religionem obtine- 
bunt 8. No8 hio in re publioa infirma, miaera oommutabilique 
venuunnr. Credo enim te audlBse nostros equites paene a senatu 
6886 diBiunotoe : qui primam illud valde graviter tnlerunt, promul- 
gatum ex aenatus consolto faisse ut de eis qui ob iudioandum 
aoo6pi88ent quaereretur. Qua in re deoemenda cum ego easu 
non adfuiasem sensiseemque id equestrem ordinem ferre moleete 
neque aperte dioere, obiurgavi aenatum, ut mihi Tiaus Bum, summa 
cum auotoritate et in oausa non Terecunda admodum gra^iB et 
oopiosuB f oL 9. Eooe aliae delioiae equitum viz ferendae I quas 
ego non eolum tuli Bed etiam omaTi. Aaiam qui de oeuBoribus 
oonduxerunt questi Bunt in Benatu ae cupiditate prolapBOB nimium 
magno oonduxiaae : ut induoeretur looatio poBtxdayerunt. Ego 
prinoepB in adiutoribus atque adeo Beonndus : nam ut illi auderent 
boo postulare CraBSua eoa impulit. Inyidioaa rea, turpia postu- 
U£io et oonfeB8io temeritatis. Summum erat perioulum ne, si nihil 
impetraaaent, plane alienarentur a aenatu. Huio quoque rei aub- 
▼entum eat mazime a nobis perfectumque ut frequentiaaimo aenatu 



7. Quareetilld\ ' The rupture betiroen 
you and Quintus will be healed ; and the 
ties between ua which have been so reli- 
gioual J gnarded will remain as sa^ed as 
erer.' The last words might be more 
accuiatelj rendered ' will make good their 
former sanctity' : that is, * I shall be able, 
widi your other friends, to assure Quintus 
that your declinins a place in his retinue 
is not due to any ill feeling, but is in con- 
sequence of a resolution already formed 
by you and communicated to us. This 
will heal the quarrel, and be a new proof 
of our good feeling for rou. ' 

8. ef indieandum'X We have not yen* 
tured to read with Elotc ob roui indicnndnm 
pecHniMM acetpi$$€Htf as 27, 8. Cicero uses 
aeoipgre absolutely in the sense of *to take 
oiferinn or brilies.' Cp. Att. y. 21, 5 
(*250), £p. 30, 13, and Index. 

tfi cuusa non veneHndn"] 'considering 
my case was not a yery respectable one. 
JtoH rtroeunda is selected as being an 
expression conveying somewhat less than 
impudsfu^ which he afterwards applied 
to the same case (27, 8). Cp. De Or. 
ii. 361, habetis lermonem ... hominis 
atinam non impudentiif illud quidem certe, 
nam nimit v^ecundu 

9. driieuii\ 'piece of coolness (swagger, 



presumption) on the part of the knights.* 
Cp. 27, 8 quid impudenliut f 

Atuim\ Aiiani of the Med. would 
mean * Asiatics ' ; Aiiatiei is the word 
whish would be applied to the Equites 
who farmed the taxes of Asia. But 
Atiani of the M is probably a corruption 
of Anam, as Malaspina suggested. 

ut indu€orgt9tr] 'cancelled.* The Greek 
word is haypd^ttPf 'to draw a pen 
through* a document. 

aCqw adto] * I was their leader, or 
r/tthfr the second; for it was Crassuswho 
urged them to demand the cancelling (»f 
the contract.' For aique adgo in this 
sense, cp. Att. xy. 13, 3 (795) Quod ad 
to antoa atguo -adto priuo oeripti {tic onim 
fnavit), and other examples given in the 
Index. To this should be added a good 
example of this use of atquo adoo in Pis. 
41, tuHO otiam atqtto adoo 9ot; and an 
excellent example from Plautus, Cas. 
366-3, which we owe to the late Professor 
A. Palmer : — 

CI. Tibidaretnrilla? ^/. Mihi enim->Ah non 
id volui dicere 
Dom mihi Tolai. huic diMi-^ifuo adeo 

mihi dum cnnio p oi per a m 
lamdudam hercle faSulor. 
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et libentiflnmo uterentnr, xnnltaqne a me de ordinnm dignitate et 
oonoordia diola aunt Eal. Deoembr. et postridie. Neque adhuo 
res oonfecta est sed voluntas senatos peispeota. TTnus enim oontra 
dixerat Metellus oonsnl designatus, atque erat diotums — ad quern 
propter diei brevitatem perrentum non est — heros ille noster Oato. 
10. Sio ego ooDservans rationem institutionemque nostram tueor, 
ut possum, illam a me oonglutinatam ooncordiam, sed tameu, 
quoniam ista sunt tarn inflrma, munitur quaedam nobis ad reti- 
nendas opes nostras tuta, ut spero, via, quam tibi litteris satis 
ezplioare non possum, signifioatione parra ostendam tamen. Utor 
Pompeio familiarissime. Yideo quid dioas. Cavebo quae sunt 
oayenda ao scribam alias ad te de meis consiliis eapessendae rei 
publicae plura. 11. Lucceium scito consulatum habere in animo 
statim petere: duo enim soli dicuntur petituri. Caesar cum eo 
ooire per Arrium cogitat et Bibulus cum hoc se putat per 
C. Pisonem posse coniungi. Bides P Non sunt haec ridicula, 
mibi crede. Quid aliud scribam ad te P quid P Multa sunt, sed 
in aliud tempus. Si exspectare yelisy cures ut soiam. lam illud 
modeste rogo, quod maxime cupio, ut qiuim primum venias. Nonis 
Decembribus. 



11. €Mn €o] Lucceiut the historian. 
Three letters of Cicero to him are still 
extant, one of which :§ verr famous, ric. 
Fam. T. 12 (lOD). Tlie following story, 
from Suetonius (litl. 19), with reference 
to this candidature of Liicceius for the 
consulship, ma}' he quoted : £ duobut 
cotisulatui ccuipetitorioits Luch Zttrceio 
Mareogue Bibtth Lvcctium tihi adiunxit 
(Caesar), paefitt tit i>, quotiUnn i»f trior 
gratia euet pectmiaqne polterct, nummos 
de 8U0 ectHfiiuni nmnne per eetituriat prO' 
nuntiaret. Qua eognita re opiimafee, 
quot ntetut eeperat fulnl uon auturiim ettm 
m titmmo mapistratu eoneordi et eonten- 
tiente eoUega, auetoree Bihulo fuermtt tan" 
lundem poflieettdi, ae pleriqne pecuniae 
cantuleruntf he Catone quidem abfiuetite 
earn largitumem e repuhUea Jlcri, 

turn hoel Lucceius again : eum hoe would 
seem to refer to Caesar, hut this is im- 
possihle ; for the affency of Piso would 
not hare hecn used dt Bi1)ulus to sectire 
the co-operation of Caesar, iKho was on 
the worst possible terms with Piso at the 
time (Sail. Cat. 49). 



Si exepeetare veliti M omits ei ; Klots 
inserts it after exepeetare, but it would 
more easily hare fallen out after femptit. 
The meaning is, ' if tou intend to remain 
absent from Bome till you hear from me 
again (to wait for this fuller letter), let 
me knoM'.' JSxspeetari ei relie, which is 
sometimes read, would mean ' if you 
wish me to stay in Rome till you return 
thither.' Cicero, we find, visited the 
country in the beginning of the year. 
He was desirous of timing his return so 
as to be at Rome when Atticus arrived 
there. But the expression is unusually 
condensed ; so that perhaps the addition 
of some words is desirable, e.g. Tnfae ut 
quando noe te, as 'Wesenbeif suggests; 
or Quo noe te tempore, as oonjootured by 
0. £. Schmidt. 

tHodeete"] of the mss is absolutely re- 
quired by the need of an antithesis to 
maxime. Orelli , with Hanutius and Jjam- 
binus, reads ftioleite rogo m < I beseech 
YOU even to importunity.' The question 
between modette and moUeie again arises 
in 27, 9. 



LEITEBS OF.THS NINTH YEAB OF CICERO'S CORRESPONDENCE. 

EPP. 24^30. 



A. u. a 604 ; B. a 60 ; abt. cia 46. 

C0S8. Q. CAEdLITTS METELLUS CBLBB, L. AFRANIU8. 



Thb letters of this year traoe the oonne of the dissolution of that ardinum 
eaneardia which was the political aspiration of the opUmaUt under Catoins 
and Cicero, who announces himself as the successor of Catulus on his death, 
which took place this year. Cicero complains (24, 3), * Qle annus duo 
firmamenta rei pubUcae per me unum constituta evertit : nam et iemUus 
audorUatem abiecit et ordmum eoneardiam disiunzit.' The causes of this 
are to bo found in the obstinate conserratism of Cato, and the unhappy 
position of Pompey with regard to his soldiers, to whom he had promised 
grants of land. To obviate the latter source of disunion, Cicero defended the 
Agrarian Law of Flayius, but without success. The Equites, already oiFended 
by the laws passed against judicial corruption and by the failure of their 
attempt to bring about the cancelling of the contract for farming the taxes 
of Asia, in which they found themselyes unable to carry out their estimate, 
were further alienated by the persererance of Cato, whose views Cicero 
describes as Utopian. The party of Hortensius and Lucullus Cicero contempt 
tuously styles 'fish-fanciers,' as they seem to have abandoned politics and 
deToted themselyes to the formation of aquariums. Cicero accordingly betrays 
symptoms of a desire to seek a coalition with Pompey, for which Atticus is 
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dispoaed to take him gently to taik {moOi hrachio Mitrgat^ 27, 6). The 
other topics of the letters of this year are the early and nnsnooesaftil attempts 
of dodins to heeome a plebeian, so as to be eligible for the tribunate ; the 
rumours of war in Oanl; and an analysis of the advantages of a coalition 
with Caesar on the formation of the First TrinmTirate* Cicero ultimately 
pronounces against soch a step (29, 8), on the ground that it would be 
inoonsLstent witii the spirit of his poem on the consulship (which he probably 
wrote this year), and of a memoir (Mfuni/ia) of the same erentfnl year in 
Greek, which, he tells us, Posidonius thought so good, that he said he would 
hesitate to treat the same subject in Qreek himself after it had been so well 
handled by Cicero. 

The only other literary production of this year was his revision of an early 
translation of the ' Prognoetica' of Aratus. His yersion of this poem possibly 
supplied materials to both Tirgil and Lucretius. 

The most remarkable letter of 694 (60) is his first letter to his brother 
Ouintns (30), which is an Essay on Proyinoial Administration, probably 
suggested by his brotheor's 'Manual of Electioneering Tactics' (12). 

Cicero visited the country in the beginning of the year, spending some time 
in the neighbourhood of Pompeii, but soon returning to Rome. On the Kalenda 
of June he left Kome for Antium, but retomed to the city at the end of the 
jear. Atticus appeors to have remained for some time at one of the Arpinate 
villas of Q. Cicero (Arcanum or Laterium] on his return from Epirus. 
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24. TO ATTIOXTS, in Embus (Att. i. w). 



KOMB ; JANXJABT 20THy A. U. C. 694 ; B. C. 60 ; ABT, CIC. 46. 

M. Cieeio queritur nM deeaie quiciim libero quae Bentiat oommunioety cam 
Q. fnter abtit et a le etiam Attkua fnutra mazimo opare deaidwetur : de domeftieia 
loUlcitiidmibiia et de mlMnimo rei publicae atatu. 

CICERO ATTICO SAL. 

1. Nihil mihi nuno soito tarn deease quam kominem earn 
quooam omnia quae me oura aliqua adfidimt nno oommunioem : 
qui me amet, qui sapiat, quioum ego ita loquar ut nihil fingami 
nihil dissimulemy nihil obtegam. Abeet enim frater i4>^f^^^^ 
et amantissimus. Metellua non homo aed 

litm atque aer et soUtudo $iiera I 
Tu autem qui saepissime ouram et angorem animi mei sennone et 



1. fffio] So Miillar for una of the mia ; 
uno is probably right, though its position 
is somewhat unusual. 

Ua loquar uC] Boot is perhaps ri^ht 
in understanding these iroids to be ^\i9 
the immediatt'ly subsequent description of 
Metellus) a quotation from some poet; 
reading, with roerlkamp, ut mtcuvi for 
iUtf we should huye a trocb. tetr. oat. — 

'" qui ma amet, qui lapiaC, quicvm ego aft 
mecam loqnar, 

and nihil Jitigam . . . ohUgam would be 
Cicero's explanation of ut nueutn loquar, 

AftAfVrarof] * inghiu, open-heart- 
ed.' He is thus contrasted with Metellus. 

Meitlhai] I do not see why this 
passage should be regarded as corrupt. 
Cicero says, ' you and Quintus are 
away; and Metellus, whom I tM mort 
than anyono el§o (as may be gathered 
from the expression, tocio laiorum, ap- 
plied to him in Seat. 131) is as unsociable 
as ** sea-shore or waste of sky or deserts 
idle," ' quoting, no doubt, these last 
woids from some lost poet. In f 4 of the 
next letter, he says in a most emphatic 
way, MtioUnt tot eououl oano bonnt, tt ftoo 
adm^dum diligit^ so that but for his un- 
social character Metellus might haye 



been a fair substitute for Quintus or Atti- 
cus. See also note on 26, 6. As to 
the extrayagance of the metaphor, (1) it 
is a quotation from poetry, as is shown 
by its metre, for it has a erotic rhythm 
(otemkopf widies to road ofiret, so as to 
make the sec<md foot a cretic) ; (2) non 
homo ad is precisely the phrase used in 
connexion with a yiolent metaphor, as in 
nou hommem Mod teopat tolutao^ Att yii. 
13 ^ 2 (308) : Catull. 115, 8 hoh homo $$d 
vero mtutula magna minax, and often in 
Petionius, e.g. 38 phantatia non homo ; 
44 pipfT non homo, Kou hotno aed intro- 
duces a disparaging criticism: so on no 
arrangement of the jMissage can it be 
made to refer to Quintus. ^loreoyer, 
the mention of some person of high posi- 
tion like Metellus is demanded by the 
words below, nam illae ambitiooaie . . . non 
habeni, 'for such unreal and political 
friendships (sc as I haye referred to) con- 
fer a sort of eclat before the world, but 
are not a source of any private and per- 
sonal enjoyment.' [The objections to 
MetellMi'axe (1) tliat it is unlikely that 
Cicero would introduce his name without 
adding eimettlf or at all eyents some other 
description ; (2) Metellus does not seem 
to haye been on tt^rms of such intimate 
friendship with Cicero that his name 
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oonsQio levasti tuo, qui mihi et in publioa re Booius et in priyatis 
omnibus oonsoiaB et omnium meorum sennonum et consiliomm 
paitioeps esse soles, ubinam es f Ita sunr ab omnibus destitutus 
ut tantum requietis habeam quantum oum uxore et fliiola et 
mellito Cicerone consumitur. Nam illae ambitiosae nostrae 
fuoosaeque amioitiae sunt in quodam splendore forensi, fruotum 
domestioum non habent. Itaque, oum bene oompleta domus est 
tempore matutino, cum ad forum stipati gregibus amioorum 
desoendimusy reperire ez magna turba neminem possumus quooum 
aut iocare- libere aut suspirare f amiliariter possimus. Qua re te 
exspeotamus, te desideramus, te iam etiam aroessimus : multa sunt 
enim quae me soUioitant anguntque, quae mibi videor auris nactus 
tnas unius ambulationis sermone exhaurire posse. 2. Ac domesti- 
oarum quidem soUicitudinum aculeos omnis et sorupulos oooultabo, 



would be introduced in connexion with 
Quintns and Atticus. The statement in 
6 4 M*UUu9 . . . NOf <imatf and 25, 4 
jfetelftit . . . tiot admodmn diligit^ would 
seem to mean no more than that friendly 
business relations existed between him 
and Ciccio. I cannot bi-ing myself to 
beliere that IlrtellHt is sound. — L. C. P.] 
MadTi^ (A. C. iii. 167) reads mei T\tUiu9, 
supposing the reference is to the Tullius 
mentioned in Att. riii. 11b, 4 (327). 
Bibbeck (Frag. Trag., p. 258) reads mei ; 
ahH$, Stemkopf suggests mei : iile (sc. 
romi)eiuB) . Matt biac for Mcteliun in t his 
passage leads En! tellm^ 'see what a 
world I am living in/ which seems to be 
utterly bad Latin. Schiitz conjectures 
mci, et fitiMC domut est * lUitt ^'C* 0. £. 
Schmidt reads wet : eUu$ (s en Hie), i.e. 
lo ! youy ' he (sc. Quintus) as absent is not 
a man. With him I can conrereo as 
little as with sea and sky.' Wesenberg 
rewrites the passage with a most perverted 
ingenuity : for Metellns he reads Me telUu ! 
and supposes these, as well as the follow- 
ing words, to belong to tlie poetical quota- 
tion, which would thus run (*A'ith, be it 
observed, a false quantity in ^r) — 



Me tellut ! Non home ettt ted liiue atgue aer 
h i zolUudo met a. 



These are supposed by him to be woids 
put into the mouth of rhiloctetes in Lem* 
nos by Accius in a tragedy on the subject. 
Me telhts (sc. deroret) is defended, he 
thinks, by r6rt fioi x^^**^ ^ Q* ^r* 



iii. 9, 1 (160) ; and Philoctetes i« sup- 
posed to call on the earth * to gape open 
wide and eat him quick,' because he finds 
himself deserted and alone with the ele- 
ments. Certainly nothing but the complete 
absence of auditors could excuse Philoc- 
tetes for such an unintelligible ellipse as 
Me tellm (sc. devoret) , 

tantum . . . eotieumitur] This is a 
careless expression for requietem habeo tati' 
tnm ieuiporu quantum eontumitur, * 1 find 
ease only during that time which I spend.' 
Cp. 26, 7 quod . . . tempcrit datur. 

ambitiosff* . . . amicitiae'] A very bril- 
liant reviewer of the 1st ed. of this volume, 
in the London Timet, Aug. 14, 1880, thus 
renders this passage : — ' My public friend- 
ships, like rouged beauties, are brilliant 
in a sort of way before the world, but sive 
me no priyate enjoyment ; and so, when 
my house has l>een crowded with its 
morning levee, and I haye gone down to 
the forum with a whole retinue of friends, 
I cannot find in the whole throng a single 
person with whom I can joke freely, or 
whisper as to an intimate.' 

bene eofnpleta] C^, prima eaiutantes at' 
que altera eontinet hora. Mart. It. 8, 1. 

reperire'] From this word to visrM eei 
et talit, almost the last words of the next 
letter, we lose the guidance of the Med., 
some leaves of the ms being lost. 

2. domestieamm . • . aoUieitudinum'] 
** Perhaps from debt, or from a suspicion 
(afterwards realised) that Clodius was 
plotting his ruin , ' ' says Schiits. Peihaps 
rather from both causes. Aeulei would 
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neqoe ego hnio epistnlae atque ignoto tabellario oommittam. 
Atqne hi — nolo enim te permoTeri — non sunt pennolesti sed 
tamon inrident et urgent et nuUius amantiB consilio aut sennone 
xeqmeecont. In ze pnblica vero quamquam animus est praeeens 
ftamen Tolnntas etiam atque etaam ipea medioinam eflBcit.f Nam, 
nt ea breTiter quae poet tnum diBoeeemn acta eont oolligam, iam 
ezdames neoeeee eet res Bomanas diutine stare non posse. Etenim 
post prof eotionem toam primnm, ut opinoTi introitos fait in oausam 
fabnlae CSodianae, in qua ego naotus, ut mibi yidebar, locum rese- 
oandae libidinis et coeroendae iuventutu, yehemens f ui et omnis 
profudi Tills animi atque ingeni mei, non odio adductus alicuius» 
sed spe non corrigendae sed sanandae oiTitatis. 3. Adfiicta res 



refer to the attacks made on him hy Clo« 
diiif : cp. fuirttHt item nmlH tuulH in CS«#««- 
mn, contumtUae in G^lliumf Q. Fr. ii. 
1, 1 (93); icrupuiM would refer to money: 
cp. Sly I ttummi potiuM r$idmilur quam 
ulluB tit §erupulut. 

In rtynbika rtn . • . ^cif] No Mtis* 
faetory correction of this sentence has 
been proposed. The bent is that of 
Stemkopf (filbcrfeld Progr. 1889, p. 10) 
and Leo (Ind. lect. Ootting. 1892, p. 10) 
Unmn rubiM etiam ntque ttiam ipsa medu 
9ina ffleit : though the expression ejflare 
Cfr^NM, instead of the simpis and ordinary 
ftmrt, seems somem'hat strange. Stem- 
kopf compares Post red. in sen. 9 nte 
stttm e^ittem fnedicinm cottaniari, niti toH' 
tnhri rolture eoncidittem ; similarly, Post 
red. ad Quir. 15 ; and De Domo 12 $i tu in 
hoc nker$ tamqiMm ingutn exittent, nwM 
fnit m maior adhihendn medieina t Ipsa 
certainly refers to ret pitbhea ; but it is 
rash to expel voluntas as a ^lo«. We 
suggest the following coirection, which 
certainly suits the context better than the 
others, and can call to its aid a very 
psiallel passage not yet brought to bear 
on this difficulty :^2n rt puhHea tvre 
fUomquMm onimu* €ti pratsent $t volun^ 
UUf iamen etiam atque etiam ipea me* 
didnam bfpcdit : cp. 86, 1 qui omnia 
temedia rei publicae efitderant, Animite 
and voiuntae are attributes of the Bepublic 
which is personified, as is clearly shown 
by the words ipea medieinam efUdit, See 
Adn. Crit. 

eemsam fahulae'] ' the Clodian scan- 
dal,' Mr. Pretor renden, so as to avoid 
the confusion of metaphors, which Orelli 
and Koch would respeotlTely remedy by 



changing MtfMrm to ssMMflN or MMmn. We 
beUere, howerer, that Cicero purposely 
used itUreitne in emueam to indicate what 
we would express by saying, 'the Clo- 
dian drama was the first that made its 
entry on the stage of public discussion.' 
Catiui is simply <a topic, or definite, 

? tactical subject of discussion ' : cp. Top. 
9 Quaestionum duo sunt genera, slterum 
infinitum, definitum alterum; definitum 
est quod imiBeviv Graeci, nos cnueam, ap- 
peUamus ; infinitum quod ill! tfcVir, nos 
propeeitHM, 8o in De Iny. i. 8, he defines 
eaneam as rem quae habeat in $e controvert 
eiam in diceudo poeitam eum personamm 
eertarum inierpoeitione. Fabnia is un- 
doubtedly 'a drama.* Cicero is very 
prone to the use of the words in this sense, 
e.g. Staicnne . . . ietam dedit eoneiliationit 
et gratiae fabnlam, pro Cluent. 84 ; non 
eolum UMUM actum sMf totam faJbulam con» 
feeieeem, Phil. u. 84. So Be Sen. 64 and 
70. Fabula is, howcTer, used for ' scan- 
dal ' by Q. Cicero above, 12, 54. 

reeeeandael a vox propria of the medical 
art; cp. Cat. ii. 11 quae eauari poterunt 
. . . saita^, quae reeecanda erunt, &c. Cp. 
Soph. Ai. 681 BpiiVMip 4wf9iLs wpbs to- 
/tmm wfumrt. 

/Kt] Klotz reads /int't * ex cod. Ciat.'; 
but as we have no confirmation oi this 
statement, and are not quite sure to what 
codex Slots refers, we have adhered to 
the ms reading, the more so as Cicero 
does not appear to use Jtare in the sense 
required, though he does quote ^va-^, 
48, 2, in a similar connexion. Quintilian, 
xii. 16, 3, has omieto magna eemperjtandi 
tumore, 

tad ape non^ Here Klots follows Bom. 
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publioa est empto oonstupratoque iadioio. Vide quae smt postea 
conseouta. Gonsul est impositus is nobis qaem nemo praeter nos 
philosophos aspicere sine suspiritu posset Qoantnm hoo vulnos P 
Faoto senatus oonsulto de ambitu, de iudioiis, nulla lex perlata, 
exagitatos senatus, alienati equites Bomani* Bio ills annus duo 
finnamenta xei publicae per me imum oonstitata eyertit : nam et 
senatus auotoritatem abiecit et ordinum conoordiam didunzit. 
Instat Iiio nunc ille annus egregius. Eius initium eius modi fuit 
ut anniversaria sacra luveutatis non oommitterentnr. Nam M. 
LuouUi uxorem Memmius suis saoris initiavit. Menelaus aegie 
id passus divortium fecit. Quamquam ille pastor Idaeus Mene- 
laum solum oontempserati hie noster Paris tam Menelaum quam 
Agamemnonem liberum non putavit. 4. Est autem 0. Herennius 
quidam tribuuus pi. quern tu fortasse ne nosti quidem — tametsi 
potes uosse : tribulis enim tuus est, et Sextus, pater eius, nummos 



lens. Crat and the Rayeima nu : and hii 
reading girei a mudi more pointed 
sense than the vulgnte : ' I thus spoke, 
not through spite against Clodius, but in 
the hope — I will not say of administering 
an alteratiye to the Stale, but — of effect- 
ing a radical cure of its disease.* lie 
recurs to the metaphor from a diseased 
human oigouism which appears in rM«* 
c*tndn$ hhidinU. The vulgate is based on 
Z, which for ape non has tpero or tpere^ 
and et for aed. It is tpe rei p, eorriffendae 
ei eanandae eivitaiU. But rei p. is not at 
all necessary, and is ejected by Lanibinus. 

8. eonetftpratoqHe] Cp. 22, 5. 

Huto] For the tenatut eontnUmn de am^ 
bitu, see 22, 12 ; for that de iudieiia, 23, 8. 

dmjirmamenta rei pttblieae'] Here we 
hare a very distinct statement of Cieero*s 
political cmd. 

hie nmte ille] This is the reading of all 
the mss and edd. Ille is very unlikely to 
have been inserted by any copyist or 
gloss-writer, so it seems bad criticism to 
omit it. Klots for ille reads item ; but Boot 
(in ed. l)points out that ille is the same as 
taUe in Plant. Capt. 593, where illic hie 
is talie hie, 'a man mad like him.' In 
Introduction ii. { 2, reference has been 
made to the great importance of a 
Plautine analogue, when a usage in the 
letters requires defence. [I should prefer 
to omit ille as having arisen from ille 
anuw a few lines above. The Ravenna 
ms is said to omit iUe.—L. C. P.] 



Biue ifit^tMiii] The sacred rites of lu- 
ventas were pretermitted this year, because 
Memmius initiated the wife of M. Lueul* 
lus into certain mysteries of his own (i. e. 
etupravit). The only plausible attempt to 
explain the vie conte^uentiMe of this passage 
is made by Boot, who, quoting Liv. zzxvi. 
36, 5, to show that it was a Lucidlus who 
first dedicated the temple of luventas. 
suggests that the Lucnlb always presided 
at the sacred rites and games in honour of 
luventas, but this vear declined to hold 
them on account of the domestic trouble 
of M. Lucullus. Memmius was ourule 
aedile. It was to him that Lucretiiu 
addressed his poem. 

Menelaui] * The injured husband, M. 
Lucullus, divorced hia wife. [But the 
modem Paris, Memmius, has acted even 
worse than the ancient, for] though the 
Paris of Ida treated with indignity only 
the husband (Menelaus), the modem Pans 
shows scant courtesy even to Agamemnon 
(i.e., the injured husband's brother.)' 
Not only did Memmius injure Menelaus 
(M. Lucullus) by his intngue with his 
wife, but he injured Agamemnon (L. Lu- 
culliis, the brother of M. Lucullus) by 
resisting his olaims to a triumph on his 
return nom the East. Lihenim non puta- 
vit is ' played him a scurvy trick,' ' did 
a knavish piece of work bv him,' literally, 
* did not treat him as a nee man,' < gave 
him a varl«t's QMge.* 

4. fiummoe'] Uis father was a bribery 
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Tobis dividere solebat— is ad plebem P. Clodium traduoit idemque 
fert ut QiUTerBas populos in oampo Mnrtio Buffragium de re Clodi 
ferat. Huno ego aooepi in Benatn, ut Boleo, sed nihil est illo 
homine lentius. 5. Metellos est oonsul egregius et nos amat, sed 
imminuit auotoritatem suam quod habet diois oausa promulga^ 
turn illud idem de Clodio. Auli autem filius, o di immortales I 
quam ignavus ao sine animo miles t quam dignus qui Palicano, 
sicut faoity os ad male audiendum ootidie piaebeat ! 6. Agraria 
autem promulgata est a Flavio, sane levis, eadem fere quae fait 
Plotia. Sed interea woXtrtKoc aviip ovS* 6vap quisquam inyeniri 
potest. Qui poterat, familiaris noster — sic est enim: Tolo te 
hoo soire — Pompeius togulam illam pictam silentio tuetur suam. 
Grassus verbum nullum contra gratiam. Ceteros iam nosti : qui 



agent, dhitor, and in tbis capacity uied 
to pay out money to your tribe. 

traditcit'] 'he ia trying to tranafer 
Clodina to tbe pM$' (by adoption). 

idemqut] 'and at the same time'; 
wben id4m meani * yet, neTertbeleas/ 
tboe is no copula. 

ut fiHicerntA Le., wisbes to give tbe 
tirogatio or adoption to tbe comiiUt een" 
turiata, tbougb it was usually performed 
in tbe eomitia citriata, Gell. y. 19, 6 : 
ep. Gains i. 99, witb Poate*s note. 

HiiMe] ' I gaye bim my usual recep- 
tion in tbe senate, but tbe lellow is 
amaaingly tliick-skinned.' 

6. diiit eauia"] * Hetellus is an excel- 
lent consul, and mucb attached to me, but 
be bas lessened bis weight by baying 
made, as a mere matter of form, tbe 
same proposal (as Herennins made with 
deliberate design) abont Clodius* (about 
giving tbe cognisance of Cliidius' claim 
to tbe eomUut anturiata). Fromttlgatttm 
habet is a pregnant circumlocution for tbe 
per/. : ep. ineUnwm habere, Alt. vi. 2, 8 
(266) : eognitumf Brut. 147 ; dep&rtata$, 
2 Verr. iii. 36; domiUu, de Or. i. 194. 
SakHeraitt kvee promulfaiae occurs in 
Vat. 16. ^There is a most elaborate 
article on habere with the perf. part, 
pass, in the A r chip fSr htetMitche Lezi- 
ko^aphie ii. 372-343 by Ph. Tbielroann.) 
Dieie cattea {* for fonn*s sake,' ' for tbe 
sake of appearances') is tbe Greek ^(as 
licari : dicie Is a genit. from the root dcUs 
of dieo. Metellus did not see tbe signi- 
ficance of the bill of Herennius. Metellus 
opposed tlie biU when he saw its signifi- 
cance, which fact (not to refer to the 



unnatural order of the words) puts out of 
court tbe reading of Schiitz, quod habere 
dieii eanenm promnfyatum illud idem, 

miUtl Perhaps an allusion to tbe 
fact that Afranius (ep. 10, 2, note) had 
been a lieutenant of Pompey in the 
East; buttho contentions of the eomitia 
are often alluded to by Cicero under 
military figures : cp., for example, 22, 1 
minus quam sdeam proeliatut sim . . • 
quAt ego pugnae et etragee edidi . • . te 
speotatorem /^tf^yiArfim desiderayi. 

JPiHiieoHo'] cp. 10, 2. 

6. Aararia. . . a/YirrteJ See Addenda 
to tbe Commentary, Note m. 

voAiTifc&t] 'we haye no one who 
bas a conception, a dream, of what states- 
manship is.' Or, perhaps, 'No one can 
point to, no one can eyen dream of, a 
real statesman.' oW 0rap « 'not eyen 
in a dream.' 

togulam illam jnctam"] Boot quotes YelL 
Pat. ii. 40, Abeente Cm. Pompeio T, Am* 
jnue et T. ZabienM tribuui plebis legem 
tulerunt, ut i$ Indie CireeneibuM corona 
lanrea et omtti enltu trinmphantium ut§* 
retur, eeoHieie autem praetexta eoronaque 
Inurea. Id ille non plue quam temel, et 
hoe earn nimitim fuit, ueurpare euetimnt* 
This biU was passed, 691 (b.o. 63). The 
words et hoe eane nimittm fmt show bow 
general was that feeling of contempt for 
tiie yanity of Pompey, which here betrays 
itself in tbe use of the diminutiye form, 
toguJa : cp. note on 27, 8. 

rerbum nuilum] Ellipse oifeeit, cp. 
Q. Fr. iii. 2, 3 (160) eum ille verbum 
nullum (sc. fedt). 
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ita sunt stulti ut amissa re publioa pisoinas snas fore salvas 
sperare yideaniar. 7. UnuB est qui ouret oonstantia magia et 
integritate quanii ut mihi videtur, oonrilio aut ingenio, Oato : qui 
miseroB publioanos quos habuit amantiflsimos 8ui teridum iam 
mensem vezat neque iis a senatu responsum dari patitur. Ita nos 
oogimur reliqais de rebus nihil deeernere ante quam puLlioaois 
responsum sit. Qua re etiam legationes reieotum iri puto. 8. Nunc 
Tides quibus fluotibus iaotemur, et, si ez iis quae soripsimus tanta 
etiam a me non soripta perspioisy reyise nos aliquando et, quam- 
quam sunt haeo fugienda quo te yooo, tamen fao ut amorem 
nostrum tanti aestimes ut eo yel oum his molestiis peryenire yelis. 
Nam ne absens oenseare curabo edioendum et proponendum loois 
omnibus. Sub lustrum autem oenseri germani negotiatoris est. 
Qua re oura ut te quam primum yideamus. Yale, zi Kal. Febr. 
Q. Metello L. Afranio coss* 



7. qui tfiffvf] ' aHt to do good.* 

IfffoiUmt] The month of Februaiy 
was set apart for the receiTing of foreign 
embassies. 

S, eM iit qua* icripHmui tanta] An 
attraction puallel to Att xiii. 37» 4 
(657) d4 ertgrit quat serihU ikvwftopS' 
pifTo. The meaning is not exactly the 
same in $x ih taHti$ quag terijiuimus and 
ex tit quag §eriptimui tanta: the latter 
expression means, * those topics which I 
hare treated at such length, ' with sneh 
emphasis ' ; the f onner would mean ' those 
important topics which I dwelt on in my 
letter.' Cicero wants here a neat phrase 
like our 'to read between the lines.' 
Mr. Pietor wonld omit tanta^ because tanti 
occurs a few lines after. In the same way 
he treats ille aboYe, f 8, and on the same 
grounds. This is rash. lUe in } 3, and 
tanta here, are exactly the sort of words 
to be omitted, though genuine, and 
exactly the sort of words not to be inserted 
unlett senuine ; for the^ make the passage 
more difficult, but admit of explanation on 
a careful view. Dr. Reid proposes antia 
for tanta. 

gno] m ad quag, 

pervenire] So the mss. Bosius, * auo* 
toxibus antiquiB libris,* rends ptr/rui. 

nt abiem eenaeare,'] In early times the 
ine0Htu$ was liable to arrest, imprison- 
ment, and even loss of freedom or death : 
cp. (mu8 i. 160 ; Livy i. 44, 1 ; Dionys. 
iv. 15 ; Cic Caec. 99. According to late 
practice, as appeon from this passage, the 



dtixen. who did not appear either in per- 
son or by his proonnfeor, was rated by the 
censor*s officers, and lost all power of 
objection to his rating. To prevent this 
in Atticus* ease, Oioero put up placards 
everywhere (no doubt where Atticus had 

Eroperty or offioes), notifying ^at the 
ktter wonld not fail to appear for the 
census: see ICommsen, St. R. ii*. 356. 
It appears to have become a practice for 
a Roman, if he found it oonyenient, to 
return himself at the census in a provincial 
town ; but the practice was condemned in 
a speech of Scipio Af ricanus, delivered in 
612 (142), and recorded by Gellius v. 19, 
fin. The force of nam is not clear at first 
sight. Cicero means ' come to see mm ; your 
business matters of course I shaU look 
after, so do not think yon must come for 
them.' 

Sub luttrum] *to have your name 
registered just before the lustration which 
closes the census is the part of too thorough- 

foing a business-man.' Atticus was a 
night who did a little money-lending, and 
not a regular negotiator. So it was not 
becoming in him to follow the example of 
persons regularly engaged in business, who 
made it a practice to register their property 
just before the close of the eensiUt lest they 
should be entered as possessed of more or 
less than they really nad. If he dealt in 
excisable articles, a tradesman would lose 
if the amount of his stock was overstated 
in the eentne; but if it was underrated, he 
might appear guilty of dishonesty. 
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26. TO ATTICXJS, in Epibus (Att. i. w). 

ROMS ; MARCH 15| A. XT. C. 604 ; B. C. 60 ; ABT. CIO. 46. 

In fuinmif oeevpfttionibiit suii ynlt tamen M. CicMO Attioo oopiote et de nhaa 
publicis et de priyatii tuia exposere. Et primuin de rei publicae ftatu et imprimif de 
metu belli Galliei ezponit, turn de rebuB nrbaiiU, mazime de lege agraria a Flayio tr. 
pL propocita, dein ngniflcat de coDtilio luo In re pabliea inito et obtinendo, poftea 
de negotio Attid ut a Sicyoniia pecimiam ezigat per aenatoi oonniltum impedito 
icribit» turn de oommentaiio conralatui lui Oraooe oompodto et Latine etiam nono 
icribendo et de poSmate dusdem aigumenti ; addit de Q. f imtre et Coasinlo cni haa 
litteraa dabat 

CICERO ATTICO SAL. 

1. Non modo ri mihi tantum easet oti quantum est tibi» yerum 
etiam si tarn brevis epistulas vellem mittere quam tu soles, f aoile 
te superarem et in soribendo multo essem orebrior quam tu. 
Bed ad summas atque incredibilis oooupationes meas aooedit quod 
nullam a me volo epistulam ad te absque argumento ao sententia 
pervenire. Et primum tibi, ut aequum est oivi amanti patriami 
quae sint in re publioa exponam: deinde, quoniam tibi amore nos 
prozimi sumus, soribemus etiam de nobis ea quae soire te non nolle 
arbitramur. 2. Atque in re publioa nunc quidem maadme Ghdlid 
belli versantur metus. Nam Aedui, fratres nostril pugnam nuper 
malam pugnarunt et HelvetU sine dubio sunt in armis exoursiones* 
que in proyinoiam faciuut. Senatus deorevit ut oonsules duas 
Gallias sortirentur, dileotus haberetuTi yaoationes ne yalerent, legati 



1. 9020] This if the conjecture of Baiter 
for 9oh of aU the mas (except H, whiob 
has 9oUo\ 

tth$qyii\ All the mis haTe tino ttiifw 
(H has 9in$ it ahtqu$)t except Poggio*s 
(m 1), which has tivu without abtque. It 
seems plain that the reading of the mss is 
a oombmation of titu and ahtqiHf and that 
one or oUier of these words must be 
ejected. Wdlfflin decides for retaining 
abtquet though ab$qu$ • tim does not seem 
to occur elsewhere before the seoond 
century (Quintilian rii. 2, 44 has it, but 
in an erasure by a second hand). Praun 
(Archiv fur lat. Lexik. vi. 202) follows 
him, sajring ' usum TuUianum particulae 
hoc uno loco familiarisaimo dicendi genere 
excusari.* So does Stemkopf. But Boot, 



Baiter, Tyesenberg, Schmidt, and others 
read iine, as does Lommatsseh in the new 
Teubner Latin Thesaurus. We haye 
retained it with some hesitation as the less 
usual word and as a probable colloquialism. 
It occurs in Plautus and Terence in such 
phnues as ahqtt$ u 4$Ht, ' were it not for 
you,' e.g. Baooh. 412, Phorm. 188. 

2. Oallici . . . metuti * alarm from 
Gaul' ; metiu is concrete, * a caute of 
fear' : op. nuUi nocU nutm. Jay. iii. 
198 ; Lyhici metut, < the Oorgon's head,' 
Stat. Th. xii. 606. 

fratre$ fiottri] Soli OaUorum fraUmi' 
tatii Homen cum populo Somano tuurpant, 
Tac. Ann. xi. 25. 

pugnam nuper malum'] See Adn. Grit. 
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oom auotoritate mitterentur qui adirent Galliae diyitates darentque 
operam ne eae se oum Helvetiis ooniungerent. Legati sunt Q. 
Metellus Oretioiui et L. Flaoous et ro IkX rg ^icy itA^v^ LentuIuB 
dodiani Alius. 3. Atque boo looo illud non queo praeterire quod, 
oum de oouBularibus mea prima sore exisset, una Yooe senatuB 
frequens retinendum me in urbe oensuit. Hoo idem post me 
Pompeio acoidit, ut nos duo quasi pignora rei publioae retineri 
videremur. Quid enim ego aliorum in me iiri^pfifiara exspeotem, 
oum haeo domi nasoantur P 4. Urbanae autem res sio se habent. 
Agraria lex a FlaTio tribune pi. vehementer agitabatur auotore 
Pompeio, quae nihil populare babebat praeter auotoreni. Ex hao 
ego lege secunda contionis voluntate omnia ilia toUebam quae ad 



rh iwl rf ^air$ /i^fop] The con- 
text seems to show tJiat the prorerb 
should indicate 'a good thing thrown 
away/ 'pearft befort twineJ* The words 
occnr in a Terse from the Phoenissae of 
Stnttis preserred by Athenaeus, p. 160 : 

oral' ^9K^p »lnfn fi^ *inj(tiv M^por, 

and are quoted by Aristotle, De Sensu, 
448^, 30. lliey also give the name 
to one of YaiTo's Menippean Saiires 
w€pl 9irpiptas (cp. Biese*s edition, p. 230). 
This IS certainly the Terse which 
Cicero has in his mind, though we 
haTe not found it referred to b^ the 
commentators. Cn. Lentulus Clodianus, 
who had neTer held any office, is an 
unworthy associate of Metellus Creticiis 
and L. Flaccus. Lentulus is the ^ojc^ 
(lent, whence the pun) ; the commission 
IS the ^^r. There is no use in pouring 
unguents on lentils, and this important 
commission is thrown away on such an 
one as Lentulus. Mr. Pretor says this 
Lentulus had been consul in 682 (72). If 
that were so, he would haTe been no 
unfit associate for the other two. But 
it is fairly certain that he was the son of 
the consul of 682 (72), and became prae- 
tor in 695 (69). L. Flaccus hod oecai 
nraetor during Cicero's consulate. Q. 
Metellus Creticus was consul in 686 (69), 
and triumphed in 692 (62). Flacciu 
distinguished himself under Metellus in 
the Cretan War, beiium Creiente ex magna 
parte gemt atque una eum nnnmo impera^ 
tore SHititiuU, Place. 6. 
Suidas, howcTcr, giTes a different 



account of the prorerb; he saTS that 
the words refer to a nmtveau rioM who, 
abandoning his lentil fare, can now afford 
unguents, and with him agrees Ar. Plut. 
1004 :— 

Iwcra vA«VTwr owc^ i|6rr«t ^•Kg. 

The meaning of the words on this theory 
would be ' a great piece of promotion for 
such an obscure person as Lentulus.' It 
is also possible that Cicero means here to 
speak well of Lentulus, and to describe 
him as an ornament to the commission, 
he being the /ii^por, and the rest the peutii. 
A subsequent quotation in the same pas- 
sage of Athenoeus would seem to f aTOur 
this Tiew. It is from the NcicwCa of 
Sopatros: — 

But then there would be no pun ; and it 
is so like Cicero to pun on a name : cp. 
Quttam adepergit hme Bnlbo, Cluent. 71. 
Besides, Lentulus was in fact obscure. 
AccordinglT, the first interpretation is 
most probably right See Meineke (Com. 
Frag, ii 780), who does not notice the 
account of Suidiis. 

3. iwi^atpiifAara] 'why, indeed, 
should I look for the bravos of foreigners 
when I haTe such a supply at home?' 
The word ivi^trfiftara, in its grammatical 
sense, means ' an intoj action ' : cp. tua 
iK^trncis itrtpMVf *your cries of bntTo' 
in Att. X. 1, 3 (378). 

domi fiateantur'] cp. Fam. ix. 3, 2 
(858) sed quid ego nunc haeo ad te euim 
domi naeeuntur f 
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priTatoram inoommodmn pertinebant : liberabaxn agmm earn qui 
F. Mucio L. Calpumio ooDsulibuB publicus fuisset : Sallanomm 
hominum possessiones oonfirmabam : Yolaterranos et ArretinoB 
quorum agrum Sulla publicarat Deque diviserat in sua possessioue 
retinebam : unam rationem uon reioiebam ut ager hao adyenticia 
peounia emeretur quae ex novis Tectigalibus per quinquennium 
reciperetur. Huio toti rationi agrariae senatua ad^ersabatur, sue- 
pioans Pompeio novam quamdam potentiam quaeri. Pompeius 
Tero ad voluntatem preferendae legis incubuerat. Ego autem 
magna cum agrariorum gratia oonfirmabam omnium privatorum 
possessiones — is enim est noster exeroitus hominum, ut tute scia, 
looupletium — populo autem et Pompeio — ^nam id quoque vole- 
bam — satis faciebam emptione, qua constituta diligenter et sen- 
tinam urbis exhauriri et Italiae solitudinem frequentari posse 
arbitrabar. Bed haeo tota res interpellata bello refrixerat. Me- 
tellus est consul sane bonus et nos admodum diligit. Hie alter 
nihil ita est ut plane quid emerit nesciat. 5. Haeo sunt in re 
publica, nisi etiam illud ad rem publioam putas pertinere Heren- 
nium quemdam, tribunum pL, tribulem tuum, sane hominem 
nequam atque egentem, saepe iam de P. Clodio ad plebem 
traduoendo agere coepisse: huic frequenter interoeditur. Haeo 
sunt, ut opinor, in re publica. 6. Ego autem, ut semel Nonarum 



4. Uhnabam^ *X vu for rdeadng 
from its operation ' ; so the other imper- 
fecte in Uiis lentenco. HuoiuB and 
Calpurnias were consuls in 621 (133), the 
year of the tribunate of Tib. Gracchus. 
The land which is piincipallj referred to 
is the Ager Campanus. 

VolattrraMt] See Pro Domo, 79. 

ratioHem] * section of the act.' 

ui a^ir] * the purchase of the land 
with the foreign reyenue coming for the 
next fire jears from the new tributary 
states ' (i. e. the states which Pompey 
had made tributary by his conquests in 
the East) ; ut ewtretur \m the d^JInitirs 
subjunctire with ut, commented on in 
12, 47. 

aprari&rum] Agrorii in Cicero aUc^yf 
means the same as apripitae ; so we must 
here render * while thoroughly preserring 
the good will of the applicants for nants 
of land.' These were chiefly the soldiers 
of Pompey. 

antinatn urbit exhaurirt) In Bull. ii. 



70 Cicero censures RuUiis for saying 
urbanum pUhtm ttimium in rip, posse; 
eshaurmfdam etss ; hoe enim est usus quasi 
de aliqwi sentina ae nan de optimerum 
eitfHm genere hqueretur. 

solitHdifteml rk vAcitf'ra r^f ^IroXtas 
^p^ftmyiiva aMit evw^iCtro {JSjBU9up\ Bio 
Cass, zzxriii. 1, 3. The parts cniefly 
referred to were probably the southern 
portion of Italy. 

quid etnerit netdat^ This is a prorerb 
equiyalent to our homely expresuon 'to 
bu} a pig in a poke.' When Afranius 
houifht the consulship (as we know he did 
from 22, 12), he did not know that 
his feebleness would prerent him from 
making any use of his purchase. 

5. frequenter'] always means ' m 
crowds ' or * at short interrals ' in Class. 
Lat. ; frequenter ss * frequently ' is only 
found in Silver Latin. 

6. Ifottarum iUarHm Deeembrium] The 
day on which the execution of Lentulus 
and his accomplices took place, ybnarum 
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illamm Deoembriiim iunotam invidia ao multorum mimidtiifl exi- 
miam quamdam atque immortalem gloriam oonseoutuB sum, non 
destiti eadem animi magnitudine in re publioa yersari et illam 
institatam ao Busoeptam dignitatem tueri, sed postea quam pri- 
mum Clodi absolutione lentatem inflrmitatemque iudio^orom 
penpexi, deinde vidi nostros publioanos facile a senatu diiungi, 
quamquam a me ipso non diyellerentur, tum autem beatos homi- 
nes— hos pifloinarios dioo, amioos taoSy — ^non obscnre nobis inyi- 
dere, putavi mibi maiores quasdam opes et flnniora praesidia esse 
quaeienda. 7. Itaque primumi earn qui nimium diu de rebns 
nostris taoueraty Pompeinm addoxi in earn yolontatem nt in 
senata non semel sed saepe multisqne verbis haius mihi salutem 
imperi atque orbis terrarum adiudioarit Quod non tam interfuit 
mea — neque enim illae res aut ita sunt obsourao ut testimonium 
aut ita dubiae ut laudationem desiderent — quam rei publioae, 
quod erant quidam improbi qui oontentionem fore aliquam mibi 
oum Pompeio ez rerum illarum dissensione arbitrarentur. Oum 
boo ego me tanta familiaritate ooniunzi ut uterque nostrum in 
sua ratione munitior et in re publioa firmior hao ooniunotione 
esse possit. 8. Odia autem ilia libidinosae et delioatae iuventutis 
quae erant in me inoitata sio mitigata sunt comitate quadam mea 
me unum ut omnes illi oolant. Nihil iam denique a me asperum 
in quemquam fit neo tamen quidquam populare ao dissolutum, 
sed ita temperata tota ratio est ut rei publioae constantiam praes- 
tem, priyatis rebus meis propter infirmitatem bonorumy iniquita- 
tem maleyolorum, odium in me improborum adhibeam quamdam 
oautionem et diligentiam atque ita, tametsi his noyis amidtiis 



depend! perhApe on diei understood : cp. 
Att. iT. 1, 6 (9(n, qui fuit diet Non. 
Stpi. B Nonarum SepUfnbrium, Ut semel 
means * when once for all.' 

beatoe'] 'veil-to -do.* 'For pieeiwn^ 
cp. 24, 6 ; 27, 7. 

7. rerum ittarwn diteentioM^ ' A 
quarrel on those matters.' Cp. virtuUe 
certamen^ Fin. t. 71 » and the note of 
Madr. there ; he compares diueneio huim 
crdinit a ab hoe ordine. Cat. W. 15 ; 
divinarum hunianeruinque rerum coneentio, 
Lael. 20; hominie noSilieeimi eoniunetio, 
Fam. iii. 10, 9 (261); tuffragatio con* 
eulatnt, MU. 34. 



8. Ubidinotae et delicatae'] * the dissi- 
pated /fim#«M dorie of Rome.' 

NihU . . . MMerum'] * I am never stiait- 
laoed, but neitner do I ever seek popular 
fayour by relaxing my prinoiples.*^ 

temperata] * wdl-baianced ' ; ita. ,.ut 
have here their usual meaning eo . .. that, 
but the ita tamen . . . which follow are 
used in a more idiomatio waj, * invoWed 
as I am in my new friendships, jtt I do 
not let them prerent me from nayin^ con- 
stantly in my ears the shrewd Sioiliaa's 
song.* Boot, however, widi Poggio's ms 
and Hs (see Adn. Crit.), reads tametei for 
tamen. 
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implioati BumoB, ut* orebro mihi vaf er ille Sioulus insusorret 
[Epioharmus] oantilenam illam auam 

Na^€ Kol fdfivaa awiariiv. apOpa ravra rav ^piv&v. 

Ao nostrae quidem rationis ao vitae quasi quamdam f onnam, ut 
opiuor. Tides. 9. De tuo autem negotio saepe ad me soribis oui 
mederi nuno non possumus. Est enim illud senatus ooDSultum 
summa pedariorum voluntatey nuUius nostrum auotoritate factum. 



wftr iUs Sicnitui] * that dbrevd Sici- 
lian/ Eptcharmiu. Cioeio apeaks of 
Epichannus as acuU nee ituuUi hominii 
Ht Sieuli, Tu80. L 15. Them words are 
rendered by Sir Wm. Hamilton in hie 
notes on Reid — 

Ba sober, aad to doubt prqNsnie, 
ThoM are the tincw* of good tense. 

This venion hardly reproduces the cynic- 
ism of the original, which implies that to 
trust anyone is to be in a state of intel- 
lectual drunkenness. The verse is quoted 
by Quintus in his CommcHtariolum : see 
abore, 12, 39. 

firmam] * a sketch.* 

9. Dc tuo , , , ficffotioj What this «#• 
fuUui coMuUum was which seems to have 
been prejudicial to Atticus we cannot 
definitely determine. It was not a refusal 
of the senate to interfere between Atticus 
and the Sicyonians, for that would not 
hare excited such general interest as to 
giTe rise to ' indignation meetings ' {eon- 
CMi/Mf), and is not borne out by the next 
letter ({ 4). The Sicjonians undoubtedly 
owed money to Atticus. Unluckily for 
Atticus, a clause was added to some tenatui 
cutmUtum passed for some other purpose, 

SroTiding (we may perhaps infer) that 
ebts incuired by populi Ubcri were not 
cognizableby Boman pnivincial gOTCmors. 
It cannot have been a clause cotuem'ng on 
the Sicyonians the AtaCuc of popuii Hberif 
for they seem to have already held 
this ttatuc; and the matter would have 
been dwelt on more fully had this privilege 
now been conferred on them for the 
first time. If the clause was to exempt 
them from taxation, how could this have 
affected Atticus, of whom Cornelius Nepoe 
expressly records (6) KulHu* rci iiequc 
praet ncquc tnanccpt /actus e§t t He never 
took a contract nor went security. He 
cannot therefore have gone security to 



the publicans for the payment of their 
taxes by the Sicyonians, and consequently 
could not have lost by their being ex- 
empted. It may be said, he had lent 
money to the publicans, and he feared 
that if they lost by the exemption of the 
Sicyonians they would be unable to par 
him ; but this is quite inconsistent with 
tu ii (uis bhuiditiit tamcu a Sicyottii* itwn- 
muiortm aliquid cxprefcriM, He could 
not hope to 'ooax taxes from them* if 
they were exempt. But if we suppose 
that Atticus had lent them money, and 
findinx them slow about paying, had in* 
tended to prosecute them, he would be 
neatly mortified bv a clause such as I 
have suggested (following the wpicwMveis 
of BootT. The objectionable clause was 
due to the Quixotism of Cato and Servi- 
lius, tm imitator of his (cp. 27, 10). The 
next letter ({ 4) lends itself to this view. 
The aha via spoken of there may perhaps 
derive light from 40, 2, tu ti litttrac 
ad Sieyomoi habci, Atticus hoped to get 
some official letter recommending ihem to 
pay. That Atticus, though he did not go 
security for anyone, jret advanced large 
sums of money for States on the faith of 
being repaid by them, seems probable from 
Att. xvi. 16ii, 6 (7C7), where we are told 
that .itticus pccuniam numcravit dc tuo^ 
to save from confiscation the lands of 
the Buthrotians, which had incurred the 
displeasure of Caesar. 

.pea'arionmiX The order in which sena- 
tors were asked their opinions by the 
presiding magistrate being one fixed by 
custom, it followed that there must have 
been a large number of senators who, as a 
rule, weie not asked their opinions, the 
subject of debate being exhausted before 
the question came to them. Such had the 
right to speak as well as vote, but gene- 
rally did not press for the former. These 
were the pedarii, so called probablv be- 
cause they asserted themselves chieny by 
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Nam, quod me esse ad scribendtan Tides, ex ipso senatus oonsulto 
intellegere potes aliam rem tum relatam, hoo autem de poptdis 
liberis sine oausa additum, et ita lactam est a P. Servilio filio qui 
in postremis sententiam dixit, sed immutari hoo tempore non 
potest. Itaque oonventus qni initio oelebrabantnr iam din fieri 
desieront. Tu si tuis blanditiis tamen a Sicjoniis nnmmulomm 
aliqnid ezpresseris, velim me facias oertiorem. 10. Gommenta- 
rium consnlatus mei Graeoe oompositum misi ad te : in quo si quid 
erit quod homini Attioo minus Ghraecum eruditumque yideatur, 
non dicam quod tibi, ut opinor, Panbormi liuoullus de suis his- 
toriis dizeraty se» quo facilias illas probaret Bomani hominis esse, 
idciroo barbara quaedam et o6\otKa dispersisse : apud me si quid 
erit eius modi, me imprudente erit et invito. Latinum si perfe- 
oero, ad te mittam. Tertium poema exspeotato, ne quod genus 
a me ipso laudis meae praetermittatur. Hio tu cave dicas, rtc 
irarip* alvfiati ; si est enim apud homines quidquam quod potius 



Totmg in the diyiaioxu {petUbus tr# in 
BenUntUtm), Thej were thus not a cIam 
that had any Uffgl existence. See Ad- 
denda to the Commentary, Note iy. 

e$t$ md teribendHfn\ 'that the decree 
hears my sij^ature' s geribendo adesu: 
cp. Fam. Tiii. 8, 6 (223). Senators who 
assisted the presiding magistrate in draw- 
ing up the decrees of the senate used to 
append their names thereto. 

10. MMf] jprohably an epittolar^ per- 
fect, *I send herewith.' 

ut ojntnTf Fanhormi] * I send you 
herewith a memoir of my consulate, in 
Greek. If there is anything in it which 
to your Attic taste seems had Gieek or 
unclasMcal, I will not put forward the 
plea that Lucullns made to you — at 
Fanhormus, I think it was— that he had 
introduced here and there a few bar- 
barisms and solecisms, to show that the 
histoiy was the work of a Roman. No : 
if there is any such slip in my work, 
it will be without my knowledge and 
against mj will.' It is quite possible 
that we should render, ' I shall not say 
what LucuUus said, at Panhoimus, to 
you (I think it was).' Some of his 
friends had told Cicero that at Panhormus 
Lucnllus had made to him the remark 
Quoted in the text. Cicero may haye 
tnonght it was Atticus who had told him, 
but was not sure. Opinor and ut opinor 
in this sense would naturally foUow the 



words which they qualify : of. Fam. zy. 6v 
1 (278) inquit Sector opinor^ apud Na$' 
vium. The comma is usually put after 
Hector ; but surely it is more likely that 
Cicero felt an imcertainty about the 
speaker of the words in Naevius than 
about the authorship of the passage — 
that he said, 'Hector (I think), in 
Kaevius,' rather than 'Hector, in Nae- 
yius (I think)': cp. also iltintony ut 
opinor f 26, 8. But ui opinor some- 
times precedes the words which it quali- 
fies, e.g. 29, 1 primum, ui opinor^ 
9b«yy4\ia ; and I think it is here better 
taken as leferring to Panhormi than to 
tihi ; it is more probable that Cicero 
should feel uncertain about where the 
remark was made by Lucullus than about 
the person to whom it was addressed. 
The subject of Lucullus' History was the 
Marsian war (Plut. Lucull. 1). Weleam 
from Arch. 6 that he had been in Sicily. 
Perhaps it was Archias who reported the 
remark to Cicero. This is the Lucullus 
who is ' Agamemnon ' in the last letter. 
On Fanhonni see Adn. Crit. 

Zatinmn] Perhaps this refers to Cicero's 
letter to Pompey on his exploits : see SuU. 
67 epistuhm quam ego On, Fompeio de mete 
rebus gettie et de eumma re publiea ntisi, 

poema] See 29, 3, and De Diy. i. 
17, 18. 

ffie] B in hae re. 

rls 9ar4p* alp4i<rei] The whole 
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[sit] laadetori nos yituperemur qui non potios alia laudemuB. 
Qoamquam non iyKUffitaariKa sunt baeo sed ItrrogiKa quae soribi- 
mua. 11. Qointos f rater purgat se mihi per litteras et adfirmat 
nihil a se cuiquam de te seouB esae diotam. Yerum haeo nobia 
ooram summa cura et diligentia sunt agenda : tu modo nos revise 
aliquando. Cossinius hie, oui dedi litteras, valde mihi bonus homo 
et non levis et amans tui yisus est et talis qualem esse eum tuae 
mihi litterae nuntiarant. Idibus Martiis. 



proTob if found in Plutarch's life of 
Aratus (c. 1) rts tterip^ oli^tf'ti ci m^ 
KUKoZttiiMwf vUL *none but poor crea- 
tnret of aoni will praise their fathers ' ; 
that is» < if a man has to f aU back on his 
father's distinctions, he can haye none of 
his own to boast of.' This, applied to 
Cicero, would mean, * you must be play- 
ing a Tery poor part now, since you are 
always falling back on your consulate/ 
There is much to recommend this expU- 
nataon: see the continuation of the pas- 
sage in Plutarch, rohs A^' a^mv o68cr^f 

riwmp iLptrtut «al irAfor<(farrai ^r r^ir 
iKttwmp irtUwots ^h r^s vupQi/ilat ivtaro' 

£i{%tr9aif and also the explanation of 
tiogenianus (Tiii. 46, p. 224, Gaisford) 
M T&p wpoywuch hfZpayalHiiiaTa &iro/»(f 
I9la 'wpQ^pimmw. But perhaps Cicero 
did not think of the end of tne Terse, 
which he does not quote, and means, 
' the proverb teUs us not to praise our 
fathers ; therefore, a fortiori^ self-prsise 
is no i>raise.' But in either case the ex- 
planation is unsatisfactory, and the next 
sentence is very strange. Cicero says, 
' if there is among men anything better 
(than my consulate), let it be the subject 
of my eulogy, and let me be blamed for 
not choosing a different subject in pre- 
ference.' This is a very arrogant utter- 
ance, and very strangely expressed f which 
is a more important objection). Tne ex- 
pressions apud hoMXHei (<in the world,' 
cp. 46, 4) and jw^itfs are not the ex- 
pressions which Cicero would have used 
to convey such a sentiment; he would 
have written, ' si est enim poit hominum 
memoriam quidquam Mplendidiittf* or some 
such words. It is to be observed that Hi 
in quod potitu tit is a conjecture ; the mss 
give si. It is ]>ossible that «» should be 
omitted, as having arisen from a ditto- 



graphy of the last syllable of patiut. The 
whole passage would then run, n 4$t enim 
apud hoMMdt quidquam quodpitiut laude* 
iuTf nos vituperemur qui non potiu$ alia 
laudomutf and admits of a much more 
robust interpretation than either of those 
alreadv mentioned. Very probably Cicero 
actually did introduce into his poem an 
eUborate eulogy of his father, which he 
f«ars Atticus may condemn as a breach of 
taste, but which he is ready to defend in 
the words, ' if there is in the world (apud 
homines) any fitter subject for the pen of 
a son than the praise of a father, then 
(and then only) let me be blamed for not 
having chosen rather some other theme ; 
though, indeed (he adds), my work is not 
a eulogy at all, but a statement of facto.' 
A fragment from this very poem is quoted 
by Cicero in a subsequent letter (29, 3), 
and it seems to us to corroborate strongly 
tlus view : the lines are — 



Interea corsu* gttot pn'mm a Partt iuvenias 
Qoosque adeo contiu virtute aaimoque petitti, 
Hot retine atque auge famam laadesqne bono* 
rum. 



The words which are italicised would seem 
to show that Cicero introduced into his 
poem a eulogy on his early training, in 
which, no doubt, he lauded his father to 
an extent which he thought some might 
condemn. In De Orat. ii. 1, Cicero speiUcs 
very highly of the early training imparted 
by his father, whom he describes as 
optimi ae pntdentissimi viri. It will be 
observed tnat this new interpretation does 
not depend on the change in the text 
suggested above. This change is equally 
necessary even though the old interpre- 
tations be preferred ; and our interpreta- 
tion is as consistent as the old witn the 
received text. 
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26. TO ATTI0T7S, in Epibus (Apt. i. 20). 
boms; mat (middlb), a. v. 0. 604 ; b. c. eo; abt. cic. 40. 

H. Cioero reipondet epittuUe ab Attioo aoceptae et laeUtor qnidem quod in eauia 
famlUari ao domestica sibi ac suis tantuni hnmanitatit ille praagtiterit, etiam in eo 
quod in ea epistala Attions de re publiea ditpntaTcrit maximam inter ee et amieum 
conienfionem intercedere neque ee unquam a eententia sua receuonun. Dein eigni- 
iioat ienatus comultom qno negotia Sicyonia Attici impediantur non facile posee 
tolli, Uudat Metellum consulein, addit de commentario coneulatue sui Graece icripto. 
Turn flagitat ab Attico ut bibliothecam a 8er. Claudio xelictam et a L. Papirio Paeto 
■ibi donalam diligenter ad se perferendam ctiret et ipetoa Paeti negotia Attioo oooi- 
mendat et ut ipie Bomam yeniat suadet. 

CICERO ATTICO SAL. 

1. Cum e Pompeiano me Bomam recepissem a. d. 1111 Idas 
Maias, Cincius noster eam milii aba te epistulam reddidit quam tu 
Idibus Febr. dederas. Ei nunc epistulae litteris bis respondebo. 
Ao primum tibi perspectum esse iudioium de te meum laetor, 
delude te in iis rebus quae [mibi] asperius a nobis atque nostris et 



1. $ Fmnpeuino] 0. £. Scbmidl {Ct^eroi 
ViUM, pp. 68 flr.) gives a most attractive 
account of Ciccro*e Pompeianuui. He 
thinks that it occupied the spot which is 
still pointed out as the Villa of Cicero. 

persptctuui ctie"] * that you m ore well 
aware of tiie nature of my opinion of 
you/ as expressed in £p. 23, 5, 6, 7 ; 
tudieium is used in the same sense in 
23, 1. 

a nobit atque fwttrit] I cannot ))e]ieve 
that Cicero here occuses himself of any 
harshness towards Atticus, since he does 
not hint at such a thing in 23 : there- 
fore noHi cannot refer to Cicero. Nor can 
I believe that nobia means Quintus and 
no$iriM Pomponia. [The former is, I think, 
the right view, and that we should not 
alter or omit mihi. Atticus was irritated 
at the conduct of Quintus ; and Marcus, in 
wishing to soften the resentment of Atti- 
cus, may have conceded that he himself 
was somewhat to blame in having defended 
Quintus. Then nobit will be Marcus, and 
nottrit Quintus. Or possibly by nobU 
Cicero means his own immediate family, 
identifying himself with Quintus ; by 



nottrity those connected with his family, 
i.e. Pomponia. — L. 0. P.l I think Boot's 
correction, robit, has much to recommend 
it, especially if the words iequid tantum 
causae $it ignoro (23, 4) be explained as 
Boot has explained thc*m ; for, according 
to that explanation, Cicero hints that 
Atticus had no sufficient reason for his 
resentment, and therefore it would not be 
impossible that he should here ascribe 
havhneta to Atticus. Hut vobit is not 
altogether satisfactory. The words a nobie 
are not likely to be wrongly inserted; 
and I think the passage admits of a lesa 
violent remedy. If tibi were substituted 
for mibi, or (better) mihi were omitted — 
tibi being easily understood — all would 
be right; for f4obi$ would then refer to 
Cicero and tibi to Atticus : and Atticus 
certainly did see something to complain 
of in the conduct of Cicero, else why did 
he recapitulate his services to Cicero and 
the chances he had lost for his sake, as 
we know that he did P (see 23, o). The 
passage would then be thus rendered : 
* 1 am glad to hear of the great for- 
bearance you have shown in that matter 
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iniuoiiBdiiiB aotae yidebaatur moderatissimtim foiflse yehemen- 
tiflsixiie gaudeo, idque neque amoris xnediooriB et ingeni Buimni 
ao sapientiae iudioo. Qua de re oum ad me ita Boaviter, diligenter, 
offidoee, humaniter Boripfleris at non modo te hortari ampliuB non 
debeam Bed ne ezBpectare qnidem abs te aut ab idlo homine 
tantum facilitatifl ao xnanBaetudiniB potuerim, nihil duoo esBe 
oommodios quam de his rebuB nihil iam ampliuB Boribere. Cum 
erimuB oongresBi, tiuui si quid res feret, coram inter nos oon- 
feremuB. 2. Quod ad me de re publica BoribiB, diBputaa tu quidem 
et amanter et prudenter et a meiB conBiliis ratio tua non abhorret 
— nam neque de statu nobiB nostrae dignitatis oBt reoedendum 
neque sine nostris oopiis intra alteriuB praesidia veniendum, et is 
de quo Boribis nihil liabet amplum, nihil ezoekumy nihil non 
BummisBum atque populare — ^verum tamen fuit ratio mihi fortasse 
ad tranquillitatem meorum temporum non inutilie Bed me heroule 
rei publioae multo etiam utilior quam mihi, oiyium improborum 
impetus in me reprimi^ oum hominis amplifisima fortuna, auctori- 
tate, gratia fluctuantem sententiam oonfirmassem et a spe malorum 
ad mearum rerum laudem oonTertissem. Quod si oum aliqua 
levitate mihi faciendum f uisset, nuUam rem tanti existimossemtSed 
tamen a me ita sunt acta omnia non ut ego illi adsentiens levior 
Bed ut ille me probans gravior videretur. 3. Beliqua sic a me 
aguntur et agentur ut non committamus ut ea quae gessimus 
fortuito gessisse videamur. Meos bonos viros, illos quos significas, 
et earn quam mihi dicis obtigisse Siraprai^ non modo numquam 



in which you think yoa experienced 
hanhnera and unfriendliness from me and 
mine ' (from Quintus and myself). 

n»qu$ amoris mediocrit'] » tt amorii non 
medioeris ; and the ei taken out of neqv$ 
eoneeponds to tho following et and ««. 

oMeUiifhtHnaHiter'] qffleiote tt huiuaniter 
la the reading of M, out edd. rightly omit 
the 0t. When three or moru co-oidinate 
words stand together, the last and last hut 
one are net connected hy a copula after 
the manner of modem languages. Madr. 
Opusc. Acad, i., p. 333, and note on Fin. 
!▼. 66. 

2. praaidiu^ ' the enemy's lines.' 

is is quo senbi*] Pompey. 

smnmiuum atqus populare] * low and 
time-serving ' : cp. the depreciatory esti- 
mate of Pompey in 19, 4. 



verum tamsH] resumes after the paren- 
thesis : cp. 6. 

fneerum temponttH] ' my life.' 

cum . . . eoii/trmiusem] * When I gaye 
stabilitT to the wavering principles of a 
man of the higliest position and moral 
and social influence,' i.e. Pompey. 

aliqua levitate] * some sacrifice of prin- 
ciple' (Fretor). 

tanti] * so important ' (as to justify a 
sacrifice of principle). 

3. :iwdpraif] An anansBstio dimeter 
Terse is preserred among the fragments of 
the Telsphus of Euripides, in which Aga- 
memnon admonishes hia brother Menelaus 
to confine his attention to his own pro- 
Tince: the words are ^dprrip lAax«f) 
K€iniP ic6fffist. Cicero quotes this pro- 
Yerb in the form 2«t(prair IXax<f reiraif 
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deseram aed etiam, si ego ab ilia deaerar, tamen in mea prifltioa 
Bontentia permanebo. lUud tamen yelim ezistimeSy me hano 
viam optimatem post Gatuli mortem neo praeeidio ullo nee oomitatn 
tenere. Nam, ut ait Bhinton, ut opinor, 

01 filv fcap* ovBiv fliriy rocc i* oviiv fiAci. 

Mihi vero ut invideant pisoinarii noBtri aut Boribam ad te alias aut 
in oongressum nostrum reserrabo. A curia autem nulla me res 
divellety vel quod ita rectum est vel quod rebus meis maxime 
consentaneum Tel quod a senatu quanti fiam miuime me paenitet. 
4. De Sicyouiis, ut ad te scripsi antea, non multum spei est in 
senatu. Nemo est enim idem qui queratur. Qua re, si id exspectas, 
loDgum est. Alia via, si qua potes, pugna. Gum est actum, 
neque animadversum est ad quos pertineret et raptim in earn 
sententiam pedarii ouourrerunt Induoendi senatus consulti matu- 
ritas nondum est, quod ueque sunt qui querantur et multi partim 
malevolentia, partim opiuione aequitatis delectantur. 5. Metellus 
tuus est egregius consul : unum reprebendo quod otium e G-allia 
nuntiari non magno opere gaudet. Ciipit, credo, triumpbare. Hoc 
yellem mediocrius : cetera egregia. Auli filius vero ita se gerit ut 
eius consulatus non consulatus sit sed Magui nostri vwunriov. 



K^^/ui in Att. iy. 6, 2 (110). There his 
Sparta or * peculiar province ' is to foUoir 
the triamyirs ; here it is to preserve the 
aetMtut auetoritat and the ordumm conew' 
dia. He is no'W the sole exponent of the 
optimate policy since Catulus is dead. 

ab ilia d€9$rar] For daerar compare 
de$eriut ab oJSciitj 15, 10 ; a tuenU deierar, 
73, 2. But the ab is not here used in the 
same xray ; Sparta is personified, as re- 
ferring to * the party of (he optimates.' 

RhiHtoH, tU oputor'] '*The Roman 
writers on literature specify the R h i n - 
thonica as a sepamte variety of Ro- 
man comedy : it was named after the 
farce- writer {^KvoKoypdpos) Rhinthon of 
Tarentum, whose i\aporitay^iai were 
travesties of tiagic suhjects, but none of 
the names of the Roman adapters, nor 
any titles or I'emains of Roman Rhintho- 
nicfls have come down to us. . . . The 
Amphitruo of Plautus was certainly not a 
Rhinthonica." Teuffel, BoinanLit,, { 18. 
For ut opinor, see on 25, 10. 

Ol iilv] * some of the optimates are in- 
•igoiflcant, others are indifferent.' 



a Hiiata quanti JUuii] *I am hy no 
means dissatisfied with the position I hold 
in the estimation of the senate.' 

4. idem] So M. The ordinary reading 
is ioin ; but it is quite unnecessary to make 
the alteration : see Lehuiann, Quaest., 
p. 33, who quotes 53, 13 for the emphatic 
position of *dem. 

Alia via] We see by 40, 2, that the 
alia tia to which Atticus looked* was a 
letter to the Sicyonians, prohahly from 
the provincial governor of Macedonia. 
Boot says from the senate or consuls; 
but it is hardly likely that they would 
interfere in a comparatively trifling pro- 
vincial matter. 

neque . . . pertineret"] See on 25, 9 ; 
the populi liberi were Drought under the 
act by an inadvertence. 

5. MeUUua tuu$] This shows that 
Metellus was a friend of Atticus as weU 
as of Cicero — another reason why the 
mention of Metellus is appropriate in 
24, 1. See also Sest. 131 eoeio labomm 
perieulorutn eoneiliorum meorum, 

bvAwtop] 'a blot on the fame of 
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6. De meis aoriptis mm ad to Graeoe perfeotum oonBulatum meam. 
Earn librum L. Goasinio dedi. Puto te Latinia meia deleotari, 
huio autem Ghraeoo Oraeoum invidere. Alii ai aoripaerinty mitte- 
mua ad te» aed, mihi orede, aimul atque boo noatrum legenmt, 
neaoio quo paoto retardantar. 7. Nuno, ut ad rem meam redeam, 
L. Papiriua Paetna, Tir bonua amatorque noater, mihi libroe eoa 
quoB Ser. Glaudiua reliqnit donavit. Cimi mihi per legem Cin- 
oiam lioere oapere Cinoiua amioua tuua dioeret, libenter dizi me 
aooepturum, ai attuliaaet. Nunc ai me am^a, ai te a me amari 
aoia, enitere per amicoa, olientia, hoapitea, libertoa denique ao 
servoa tuoa ut aoida ne qua depereat. Nam et Graeoia iia libria 
quoa aoapioor et Latinia quoa aoio ilium reliquiaae mihi vehementer 
opua eat. Ego autem ootidie magia quod mihi de forenai 
laboxe temporia datur in iia atudiia oonqtdeaoo. Per mihi, per, 
inquam, gratum feoeria ai in hoc tam diligena fueria quam aolea 
in iia reboa quaa me valde velle arbitraria, ipaiuaque Paeti tibi 
negotia commendo de quibua tibi iUe agit maximaa gratiaa, et ut 
iam inviaaa noa non aolum rogo aed etiam auadeo. 



Pompef,' wboM proUgi Afranius was. 
This word literally means < a black e^e.* 
The Latin expression, which Gioero might 
Just as well huTe used here, is iufillatio ; 
we hsTe iugilUUio eonnUHM^ * an insult to 
the consult,' Liy. xliii. 14, 6. 

6. Puto U] * I fancy you regard my 
Latin writings with pleasure; but beinc a 
Qreek, you look on tLis Greek essay with 
enry.' 

7. X. Fapiritu PaftHt]W9 have twelre 
letters of Cioeio to this Paetus (Pam. ix. 
15-26), written in a most friendly and 
cheerful veia. 

amaiiyrgne] * an admirer' ; attumi i» 
* an attached friend ' : cp. itituitoret huic 
(Catoni) dsimtt iiouti . . . Thueydidi^ 
Brut 66. Ser. Claudius is called the 
fruUr of Papirius in next letter, } 12. 
Probably he was Ids cousin or frmUr 
patrit^ii. See 1 1. 

Cineutm] The Cinoian Law, 650 (204), 
forbade presents beyond a certain amount. 
In De Sen. 10, it ii called %u CiHeia4 
d4 doHit et witmm^M. Too. Ann. xi. 5 
says it forbade the taking of fees or 
presents for pleading causes. There is 
no eridenee that Cioero erer acted as 
adTocate for Papirius. So the remark 
may be merely playful— a coincidence of 



name in the friend of Atlicus recalling 
the old law. 

icida] < A leaf,' from seindo. The Greek 
0'X^3i| was probably a late corruption 
of the Latin word. Mart. ir. 89, 4 mc 
tWHmm potei in tcida (al. tchsda) fsMsrt. 

eoiidU tHftgii^ This seems at first sight 
irregular for in di^t mag'n ; but there is 
a slight diiforonce in meaning between 
(fi) cotidis umgii eonqttieieo and (h) in diei 
magi» conquietcoi (a) may be rendered 
* thure is not a day but I feel my increased 
sense of recreation in literature,' that is, 
' a greater sense than I used to haye ' ; 
(b) would mean ' that sense becomes 
stronger and stronger every day.' In 
Att. v. 7, 1 (100) Cicero contrasts these 
two expressions — €otidi0,v$l potittt in diet 
tiugulatf brevioree Uttera* ad ie milto, 
'I find myself day after day sending 
you shorter letters (tluui I used), or rather 
my letters are becoming shorter eyer^ 
day ' ; he goes on eotidie enim magie 
suspicor, *for there is not a day but I 
feel an increased suspicion,' «e. Cp. 
eotidie mitifamur^ 10, 3. 

pier] Cioero affects /Mr in tmesis: cp. 
per mihi gratum^ 9, 3 ; pergrata perquo 
iucanda De Or. i. 205 ; per enim nugni, 
Att. X. 1, 1 (378); perviderepelim^videre 
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27. TO ATTIOTJS, ik Grbbcb» on his way to Bomb 

(Att. u. i). 

BOMS ; JUNB| A. U. C. 694; B. C. 00 ; AET. CIC« 46. 

If. Cicero Attico scribit de oommentaiiit comnilatufl mil Giaaoe et ab Attioo et ab 
ipao oompodtiB, de orationibos eossularibus suii : dein cur Atticnm in uibem aroeasierit 
ezponil : cupere P. Clodium tribtmum pi. fieri aed impediri a Metello connile et a ae 
fnuigi et roprebendi urbania dicteriia : de lege agraiia rem re£riziaae : de aua et Gn. 
Pompeii familiaritate quae proait rei publicae : Catonem noo satia eaute agere : de 
FaTonii comitiiB et accuiatione Nasicaey de Luoceio, de Sicyoniia qui Atticum laedant, 
de Amalthea sua, de Tusculano «t Pompeiano, de * Prognoatida * auia, de adTentu 
Attici, de libria a Paeto aibi donatis ab Attico oonaerrandifl et mittendia, de OotaTio. 



CICERO ATTICO SAL. 

1. Kal. luniis eunti mihi Antimn et gladiatores M. Metelli 
oupide relinquenti veBit obviam tuus puer. Is mihi litteras abs 
te et oommeDtarinm ooDsulattis mei Graeoe soriptum reddidit. In 
quo laetatus sum me aliquanto ante de iisdem rebus Graeoe item 
soriptum librum L. Cossinio ad te perferendum dedisse. Nam, si 
ego tuum ante legissem, furatum me abs te esse dioeres. Quam- 
quam tua ilia — legi enim libenter — horridula mihi atque incompta 
visa sunt, sed tamen eraut omata hoc ipso quod omamenta 
neglezerant, et, nt mulieres, ideo bene olere quia nihil olebant 
yidebantur. Mens autem liber totum Isoorati mjrotheoium atque 
omnis eius discipulorum aroulas ao non nihil etiam Aristotelia 



jpervelim, Att. zv. 4, 2 (784). Tbis tmesia 
18 common to the letters and dialogues of 
Cicero and the comic poets, e.g. PUut. 
Cas. 370 ; Ter. And. 4K6 ; Hec. 58. It is 
also found in Gellius, but not in tbe 
speeches of Cicero. 

1. gladiatorei M. MeUiit] This was 
the brother of Q. Metellus Creticus. The 
commentators raise a needless Question 
here as to why he gare a glaoiatoiial 
shoir. We think we may gather from 
Att. ir. ibf 2 (107) that it was a practice 
with wealthy Romans to buy gladiatora 
as a speculation, to hare them trained^ 
then to give a show as a specimen of 
their powers, so as to dispose of them 
at a profit to the aediles for the public 
gamea. 



eupid^ relin^uetUt] Cp. eupide et lihsn- 
ter mmliar, Rose. Com. 49 ; cttpide r#/t- 
quiuet. Suet. Tib. 11. In Fam. vii. 1, 
3 (127), Cicero espreases a very enlightened 
dislike for such spectacles. He passed a 
law against the giving of games as an 
slectioneerinR deyice. Tat. 37. The 
provisions of the Ltx Titilia de ambitu 
were — (1) it made the diviaoree amenable 
to law; (2) it forbade the giving of gamea 
as an electioneering device ; (3) it punished 
those convicted by ten years' exile: op. 
Lange iii. 245. 

ideo bene olere'] eeaetor mtUier reete olet 
ubi nil olet, Plaut. Most. 273. 

tireuloi] here ' paint-boxes ' ; in Off. 
ii. 25, it means * jewel-casea ' : see on 
KUK^ovs, 20, 8. 
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pigmenta oonBiimpsit : quern to Oorojrae, ut mihi aliis litteris 
signiflcas, Btriotim attigisti, post aatem, ut arbitror, a Cossinio 
aooepisti : qnem tibi ego son essem aasuB mittere nid eum lento 
ao lutidiose probaTifleem. 3. Quamquam ad me reeoripsit iam 
Bhodo Posidonitui Be, nostrnm illnd vn^/ivii/ia cam legeret, quod 
ego ad eum ut omatiue de iisdem rebus soriberet mieeram, non 
mode non exoitatum OBse ad soiibendum sed etiam plane peiterri* 
tum. QuidquaerisP oonturbavi Gbaeoam nationem. Ita vulgo 
qui instabant ut darem ribi quod ornarent iam exhibere mihi 
molestiam destiterunt. Tu, ai tibi plaouerit liber, curabia ut et 
Athenis ait et in oeteria oppidia Graeoiae. Yidetur enim posae 
aliquid noatria rebua luoia adf erre. 8. Oratiunoulaa autem et quaa 
poatulaa et pluria etiam mittam, quoniam quidem ea quae noa 
acribimua aduleaoentulorum atudiia excitati te etiam deleotant. 
[Fttit enim mihi commodum, quod in eis orationibua quae Philip- 



fiMN] This would aoem to be a oop J of 
the Ant aketch of Cioero't Greek work on 
hie ooneulsbip, which he tent to Poeidooius 
and cells ihrtf/Avi}M" below. It wss not so 
full or so highly elaborated as the final 
e<lition, a copy of which he sent to Atticus 
by Cossinius. 

itrieixm 9ifigui\\ * turned oyer ' : cp. 
De Or. ii. 201 perquam brtviter pfr* 
Mirinxi atqu0 attifif and Gael. 28 exirtmU 
ut didtfirf digitu atiigtmt. 

2. (^am^tttn] < howerer ' ; here, as 
often in Cicero, quamquam is merely a 
thetorical particle of transition. 

Quid qtuttrii t wnturhav%\ < In a word, 
I hare astonished them ont of their wits.' 
'I have broueht them to their wits' end*: 
cp. Fam. Til. 8, 1 (464) viiitti ma ita 
emiturhatum ut nan aspiieartm. The pre* 
Tailing sense of eanturbo is 'to conAise': 
op. Phil. ii. 82 Quid e$t t num aonturbo U t 
If OH enim . . . inteliifit. 

aHquid . . . lueit] < some lustre/ 
• iclat: 

8. Fuit enim mihi eam mo du m . . . ^^Wv- 
baml There are many reasons lor suppoe- 
xnc the passage enclosed within brackets 
to DO spurious. Orellii who disbelieres in 
the authenticity of the last three speeches 
against Cstiline. aseribee to Tiro those 
speeches, as well as this passage Touching 
for them. The arguments for its spurious- 
ness are these : — fl) eivii ilia tuua Damot' 
thoHOB smacks of the imitator, almost 
the parodist, of Cieero ; (2) rafraetarich 



('polemical'}, ff^itifi^Oy involgaruHt(^whkii 
is a more probable correction than «iiii««« 
runt of inroearuHt of the Med.) are Ival 
%\pHlk4pa in Cicero; (8) a^fia is not rightly 
applied to speeches hsTing no internal 
bond of connexion but only the external 
common attribute of haTing been deli- 
Tered in the consulate of Cicero ; (4) ora^ 
tioftei eofiiftlarei should mean ' belonging 
to a consul,' or ' worthy of a consul ' (as 
eontulare dietum below), not < deliTcred in 
the consulship ' ; (6) the omission from the 
list of the speeches pro C, Fieone and pro 
Z, llurena, I haTO therefore bracketed 
the passage with Boot. [I confess to 
agreeing with Mr. Pretor In defending 
tiiispassase, and for the most p*rt for the 
reasons which he adTaneos — (1) For civia 
ilU tune cp. 22, 4. (2) A forger would 
not haTO Tentured to com a woni liker#- 
fraetariolo. The probable reading for tM- 
voearunt is either indicarunt of Manutius 
or invocaram ('I appealed to them' to 
make Uieir disclosures) of Reid (for the 
use of the first person in the passage, 
note depoeui, finwi, hahui), (8) It would 
be difficult to prove the restriction on the 
use of owfia, {4) For oratio eontuiarii 
cp. eonmlarii loei (i 6), eontularet litteraa 
(Sest. 60), coniulartt lex (Sett. 1 86). (6) It 
is most improbable that a forger would 
have omitted the Pro Murena : whereas 
we may fairly infer fr^m 84, 1 that 
Cicero did not giTO a complete list, and 
that Atticus noted the incompleteness and 
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pioae noxninantur enituerat oiTis ille tuns DemosiheneB, et quod 
86 ab hoc ref raotariolo iudioiali dioendi genere abiunxerat ut 
ctfivfiTip6c rcc 6t voXcrueiurcpoc Tideretur, ooraie nt meae quoque 
enent orationes quae oonsulares nominarentur. Quarom una est 
in flenatu Kal. TanuariU, altera ad popnlom de lege agraria, tertia 
de Othone, quarta pro BabiriOy quinta de proscriptorum flliis, sexta 
cum provinoiam in oontione deposui, septima cum Gatilinam 
emiaiy octava quam babui ad populum poetridie quam Catilina 
profugity nona in oontione quo die Allobrogee involgarunti deoima 
in senatu Nonis Deoembribus. Sunt praeterea duae breves, quasi 
avoijiraafiarta legis agrariae. Hoo totum 94»/«a curabo ut habeas. 
Et quoniam te oum soripta turn rea meae deleotant, iisdem ex 
libris perspioies et quae gesserim et quae dixerim, aut ne popos- 
cisses : ego enim tibi me non offerebam.] 4. Quod quaeris quid 
sit quo te arcessam ac simul impeditum te negotiis esse signifioas 
neque reousas quin, non mode si opus sit sed etiam si yelim, ao- 
ourrasy nihil sane est neoesse, yerum tamen yidebare mihi tempera 
peregrinationis commodius posse discribere. Nimis abes diu, 
praesertim cum sis in propinquis Ioolb, neque nos te fruimur 
et tu nobis cares. Ac nunc quidem otium est, sed, si paullo plus 
furor Pulchelli progredi posseti valde ego te istim excitarem. 
Yerum praedare Metellus impedit et impediet. Quid quaeris P 
Est consul ^cX((irar/o(c ot, ut semper iudicavi, natura bonus. 



asked for the missing speeches. This last 
argument ii due to Dr. Beid. — L. C. P.] 
liii Mihi commodHtn is ' It seemed desir- 
able.' The first two speeches referred to 
are the 1st and 2nd contra BhUhih, 

depotui] 'refused,' 'declined.' 

emin] sc ex urbe. 

aut ne poposeisiet] ' else (if you did not 
take an interest in my deeds and words) you 
ought not to hare asked me ' (for the or- 
atiuueulas gnat pott hIos, referred to above). 
In the iniperf . and pluperf. the subjuno- 
tire is used JnttivHjf of a thing which 
ought to hnve been done^ as potint dicer§t. 
Off. iiL 88; faltem aliquid detraxiuti, 
Fin. iy. 57 ; the negative is tte, as fru* 
mentwn no emiuot, Verr. iti. 106. A 
lonf list of the examples of this jussiTe 
subjunctive is given by Madv. on Fin. ii. 
86. One of tiie best-known examples is 
at tu dietii, Alhan$^ mamru, Yir^. Aen. 
▼iii. 643. It is common in the comic poets 



^who sometimes used fwn instead of n$) 
in the imporf., but never occurs in the 
pluporf. in the comic drama : Lorenx on 
Pseud. 273. A good example is rtstitittot 
repugnamt, mortem pugnant oppetittet, 
Seet. 45. Dr. Reid, on SiilL 25, savs, 
' A past imperative is an inconceivable 
thins ; and me ne in passages like this is 
merdv equivalent to non^ as ne often was 
in eariy Latin.' The usage he explains as 
an elliptical conditional proposition. See 
£ob7, i 1604. 

4. qtto t4 arei$9am'\ » ad quam rom^ 
* for what purpose.' Klots rightly re- 
stores quo ox the Med for quod. 

dioeribore] * to arrange tho variom 
poriodt of your foreign sojourns.' 

ittim"] ' thither,' an archaism found 
only in Ennius, the comic drama, and 
Cicero's letters. 

MeUUut] Metellus, who at flzst looked 
on the proposal (d Herennius to give the 
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5. nie autem non simnlat sdd plane tribnnus pi. fieri cupit. 
Qua de re oum in Benaiu ageretur, fregi hominem et inoonstan- 
tiam einB reprehendi qui Bomae tribunatnm pL peteret oum in 
Bioilia Herae aedilitatem se petere dioiitaaset : neque magno 
opere dizi esse nobis laborandom, quod nihilo magis ei lioiturum 
eseet plebeio rem publicam perdere quam sinulibus eius me oonsule 
patriciis esset lidtum. lam, oum se ille septimo die venifise a 
freto neque sibi obviam quemquam prodire potuisee et nootu se 
introisse dizisset in eoque se in oontione iaotasset, nihil ei novi 
dixi aoddisse : ex Sioilia septimo die Ilomam» sMte tribus horis Homa 
Interamnam : nootu introisse, item ante : non esse itum obviam. 



adoption to the comitUi emtwriata as a 
mere matter of form, opposed it when he 
•aw its significance. This ICeteUns (whose 
unfitness for a confidant is put stronglf 
in 24, 1) was the brother-in-law of 
Clodins, a fact of which Cicero makes 
a point agaiikst Clodius in Hamsp. Besp. 
45. 

5. lUe tutfetn non iimuIiU'] Clodius is 
really desirous of becoming a tribune ; it 
is not a mere pretence to mghten me. 

cum in SieUi4t'\ See Adn. Crit. Hira^ 
depends on the testimony of Bosius, and 
may therefore be rejected, except in so 
far as it ma^ seem to He hid under her^" 
tUtatem, I agree with Junius that, if 
hsr* indicates any lost word, we should 
read eum in SicUia Am aediliiatfm $0 
ptterc dietiioMut, 'when it was only 
yesterday that,' ftc.» a rigorous phrase 
found only in poetry elsewhere, but har- 
monising well with ineonUantiam nbore, 
and with the Tiracity of the epistolary 
style. But perhaps hireditattm is but 
a conjecture of the copyist, who perhaps 
found nedililatim miBwritten aiditaUm ; 
and then we should read eum in Sieilia 
Oidilitalem tatp* dietUaM^t (mji#^^# being 
understood from guijHtcrtt)^ tbe meaning 
being that it was inconsistent in Clodius 
to look for the tribunate now after declar- 
ing that it was bis intention to seek the 
aedileship. ^ He had already been quaes- 
tor. I think Serac is most probably 
sound. For the mention of the plaoe 
at which a thing was said, op. Jf^nhormi 
. . . dixeraty 25, 10. [I diould prefer 
to adhere to htrtdiiatcm of M' as M^ does 
not make conjectures: and aedUitatttn 
of M* does not square Tery well with a 
fragment of the Or, in Clodinm which 



runs (Schol. Bob., p. 333, Orelli), Cum f# 
ad pUhem trmmrc telle dietret^ §ed miaere 
/return tranrire euperet, as Dr. Reid has 
pointed out. I fancy that Clodius had 
repeatedly said that he was ' looking for ' 
{petere) an inheritance in Sicily, that the 
'crossing' (traneitio) he would like to 
make would be orer to that island ; and 
that Cicero, in rallying him on his incon- 
sistency, reUlv censures him for his rapa- 
city as a will -hunter. The only point in 
censuring him for giring up the canvass 
for the aedileship would be that it would 
be a rery much more expensiye office than 
the tribunate. If aedilitatem is read, I 
should suggest that her* ma^ be the 
remains m nuper: op. Adn. Crit. to 26, 
2.— L. C. P.] 

eeptifno dtel Stemkopf thinks that 
from Ex SieiRa to debuit are the actual 
words of Cicero in oratio recta. That 
iuTolyes changing introisee of the mss to 
introieti, but does not require any furtlier 
alteration : see Adn. Crit. Clodius boasts 
of the dupatch with which became from the 
Straits of Messina to Rome, and the modesty 
with which he entered the city. Cicero 
replies by ironically referring to the still 
greater dispatch he must haye used when 
he trayelled from Rome to Interamna in 
three hours, as he must have done if his 
plea of alibi^ in the case of the Bona Dea, 
were true. Clodius swore that he was at 
Interamna at the time of the alleged 
sacrilege. Cicero swore that he saw him 
in Rome three hours before, cp. Pro 
Dom. 80 ; QiiintD. iy. 2, 88. 

in eogue] Cicero in his letters often 
uses in eo, &c., for the more regular in ea 
f V, Sec, : cp. t» hoe eeee, tor in hae re eete, 
in tliis section below. 
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no turn quidem oom iri maxime debuit. Quid quaerisP homi- 
nem petiilantexn modestum xeddo non solum peipetua grayitate 
orationis sed etiam hoo genere diotorum. Itaque iam familiariter 
oum ipso oayillor ao iooor : quin etiam, oum oandidatum deduoe- 
remufly quaerit ex me num ooneueasem SiouliB locum gladiatoiibus 
dare f NegayL * At ego/ inquit» ' noYos patronus institaam, aed 
soror quae tantum habeat oonBulazis lod unum mihi solum pedem 
dat.' 'Noli/ inquam, Me uno pede sororiB queri: lioet etiam 
alterum toUas.' Non oonsnlaie, inquiesi diotum : fateor, sed ego 
iUam odi male oon8u]arem. Ea eat eium seditiosa ea cum 
Tiro bellum gerit, neque solum oum Metello sed etiam cum 
Fabioi quod eos in hoc esse moleste f ert. 6. Quod de agraria lege 
quaeris, sane iam videtur refiizisse. Quod me quodam modo moUi 
braoohio de Pompei familiaritate obiurgas, nolim ita ezistimes me 
mei praesidi causa cum illo coniunotum esse, sed ita res erat insti- 
tuta ut, si iuter nos esset aliqua forte dissensio, maximas in re 
publica discordias yersari esset necesse. Quod a me ita praeoautum 



iri maxim$ MuU"} 'wh«D hif 
oouTM should hATe been checked.' A 
pUy on the two meanings of obvitm irt : 
'to go to meet,' and 'to check/ 'xeaiit.' 
We might use 'go out to meet' in both 



honUntfn peiulmiiem] ' the bully ' : cp. 
shriut aepetulanif Jut. iii. 278. 

eavilhr] ' rally him.' 

deduecrmnni\ ' when we were escorting 
a friend of ours who was standing for 
office ' ; deductre is generally to escort to 
the forum or the fiomitutf to escort into 
the city; r0ducer$ is to escort home. 

Sieulis loeum . . . dsri] The Sicilians 
seem to have looked on Cicero as their 

Sstron. He had been quaestor in Sicily, 
o also had Clodius, who appears to cbsj^ 
Cicero ^-ith want of attention to his Sia- 
lian clients. '!»' he says, 'will super- 
sede you as their patron, and gire them a 
place at the gladiatorial games. [Not that 
it is a simple matter for me], for though 
my sister is wife of the consul Metellus, 
and has command of all the space in the 
amphitheatre reserred for the constd, she 
will not give me more than mere standuig* 
room— a single foot.' Cicero's reply is an 
obscene allusion to Clodius* intrigue with 
his sister. It was customary to reserve 
places at the games for friends : see Mur. 
72 quod tetupui fuit . . . quo haec two 



umhUio tiro UhoraHUu non Juority ui loeut 
ot in oiroo tt in foro dtrotur nmioit $1 tri* 
huUhutf 

Non oontutaro] ' unworthy of a coofol. ' 
Even this degree of refinement shows 
Cioeio in adyanoe of his age. 

nuUo oontuiarom] 'so unworthy of a 
consul,' especiallT a eonaul whom Cicero 
admired and liked. 

todiiioid] ' a shrew ' : for toditio used 
of matrimonial jars, ep. Ter. Andr. t. 1, 1 1 
^830) JiUam ut darim in ooditionom tUquo 
tM inetrUu nuptiao. But, perhaps, as Mr. 
Pretor suggests, the word is used more 
generally and forcibly in referenoe to the 
public actions of Clodia, ' she is a misdiief- 
makar,'orbetter<afirBbrand.' ThisClodia 
is the ' Lesbia' of Catullus. JBa . . ,gorit 
is a comic sensiius ; possibly a yezse nom 
some lost poet. 

Tabic} probably a lover of Clodia. 

in hoe oiMJ sc. hoo offoro, oporam daro 
no CJodiut tnb. pUkitJiat : cp. Hor. Bp. i. 
1, 1 1, omnis in hoo turn. This is the read- 
ing of Med., which Boot has restored and 
explained. 

6. rofrixiooo'^ ' to haye hung fire.' 

mdU hracchto'] ' gently ' : cp. lopi hra^ 
ehio, Att iy. 16, 6 (-> 149, 3). 

ita rot oral inttituia ut"] ' the position 
of affairs is such that.' 
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atque provimim est non at ego de optima ilia mea ratione deoide- 
lem fled ut ille eaeet melior et aliquid de populari levitate deponeret : 
quern de meis reboB in qaas eum miilti incitarant molto soito 
gloriosioB quam de flois praedioare. Bibi enim bene gestae, mihi 
oonseiTatae rei publioae dat testimonium. Hoc faoere illam mihi 
qnam prosit nescdo, rei publioae oerte prodest. Quid si etiam 
Oaesarem, cuius nunc venti yalde sunt secundi, reddo meliorem, 
num tantum obsum rei publioae P 7. Quin etiam, si mihi nemo 
inyidereti si omnes, ut erat aequum, fayerent, tamen non minus 
esset probanda medioina quae sanaret vitiosas partis rei publioae 
quam quae exseoaret. Nuno yero, cum equitatus ille quem ego 
in cliyo Oapitolino te signifero ac prindpe ooUooaram senatum 
deseruerit, nostri autem prinoipes digito se caelum putent attin- 
gere si muUi barbati in piscinis sint qui ad manum aooedant, alia 
autem neglegant, nonne tibi satis prodesse yideor si perfioio ut 
nolint obesse qui possuntP 8. Nam Oatonem nostrum non tu 
amas plus quam ego, sed tamen ille optimo animo utens et summa 
fide nocet interdum rei publioae. Didt enim tomquam in Platonis 
woXiTit^f non tamquam in Bomuli faeoe, sententiam. Quid 



rMii»H$] 'poliey': ep. opiima eautm 
aboT» « 'the cauM of the ^imai$$,* 

popuUri UvitdU'J 'his time-aemng 
aMndonment of pnnoiple.' 

euiuB nunc vtHti"] * who has the wind 
in his sails now.' Aheken ohsenres that 
this is the first mention of the great Julius 
Caesar in the lettera. It is not absolutely 
Uie iint mention, for he is abore spoken 
of in oonnezion with the Clodian sacnlege, 
and as meditating a coalition with Luo* 
eeius. It is, howeyer, the first criticism 
of his political position ; and it is remark- 
able that these should be words so suitable 
for the introduction of this great actor to 
the stage of politics. Cp. Fam. xii. 26, 6 
(826} quiampte p0mH $ruiU, ara nostra 
arts twm abarit. 

7. m$diHn0 guM jonafff] See on 
24, 2. This mild remedy is described 
below; it is merely to effect ui noHni 
ebeam qui pouunt, 

4finte/«f] These are here so called 
instead of equites, by a metaphor taken 
from militarjr service. So coUoearam^ 
tigniffrOf pnneip0. Cicero called the 
equites into council with the senate in 
the temple of Concord on the Capi- 
tolinehi&r 



diffUo . . . atiingsra] Otto oompares 
Spnmaehus, Spirt, i. 62 (46;, «# tfo 
di(fUOf ut muntf $upera connega tstt^imm. 
The expression in Propertius i. 8, 43 
Nnne mihi mmtna licet oontingare $ithra 
platUit it not quite similar : as Dr. Post- 
gate points out, it rather means ' to walk 
as a god among the other gods.* Such 
phrases as tfsilimi fnriam sidsra vertice 
(Hor. Carm. i. 1, 36) are, howerer, doeely 
parallel, as in both numan stature rises to 
the diyine. 

ad tnanwn aefedanf] See Hart. x. 30, 
21-24 ; Plin. H. N. ix. 171. 

8. in Somuli fit$u\ translated hf rf 
'P»/4^A»» ^woffrd^fi^ in Plut. Phoc. 3 init. 
We cannot therefore construe %» bomuli 
{woXtrttas) fniee, which would besides 
weaken the expression. But is not the 
phrase yery strange P 'The dregs of 
Romulus* reminds one of the Plautine 
halUx viri. Whnt one would expect is, 
' the di^egs of the eit^ of Romulus,' Som' 
uleafasce ; or would it be rash to susgest 
MotHulae faeee, rendering ' Cato speaxs as 
if he were in the Fair City of Plato, not 
amid the lees of our degenerate Borne * P 
Tbe diminutiTe form conreys contempt, 
just as in togutam (24, 6), and vomUOf 
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verius quam in iudidnm Tenire qui ob rem indioandam pecnniain ao- 
oeperit ? Censuit boo Cato : adsenBit senatus. Equites onriae belluxiiy 
non mibi : nam ego dissensi. Quid impudentius publioanis rennn- 
tiantibuBp Fuit tamen retinendi ordinis oaiua faoienda iactura. 
Befititit et pervidt Cato. Itaque nunc oonsole in oaroere inoloso, 
saepe item seditione commota, adspiraTit nemo eonim quorum ego 
concursu itemque ii eonsules qui post me fuerunt rem publicam 
defendere solebant. Quid ergo P ietos, inquies, meroede oonduotos 
babebimus P Quid f ademus, si alitor non possumus P an libertinis 
atque etiam servis serviamusP Bed, ut tu ais, Skic airovS^c- 
9. FavoniuB meam tribum tulit honestius quam suam. Luooei 
perdidit. Accusavit Nasicam inboneste ao modeste tamen : dixit 
ita ut Bbodi videretur molis potius quam Moloni operam dedisse. 



' my poor voice' (60, 1). Juvenal's iurha 
JS^mi does Dot defeDd faex MomuH, tot 
fa$9 unqualified is not equiTalent to 
turba, but only when qualiflM, as in faex 
urbia (22, 11). Fatg Jtomuli could only 
mean 'the eoUnvio brought together by 
Bomulus to populate the city at its foun- 
dation/ and this is foreign to the anti- 
thesis. It is true that we find in Lucr. t. 
1141 Be» itaqite ad ittmmatn faeeem iuf' 
basque redibaU but would not this be a 
very strange expression in prose, and in a 
letter P For faex applied to the populace 
cp. also Q. Fr. ii. 4, 6 (106), Fam. Tii. 82, 
2 (229). 

verim'] 'fairer' : cp. De Leog. ii. 11. 

eoneuU in eareerel 'Though Flavius 
threw the consul into prison (for his 
opposition to tho Agrarian Law), not one 
01 the knights came near him (to assist 
him) — those knights who used to rally 
round the consul so staunchly that it was 
by their aid that my successors as well ss 
myself used to maintain the constitution.' 
Adtpiravit used absol. is strange ; perhaps 
we should read m^Mfii adtpiratit: cp. Pis. 
U (quoted by Mr. Pretor), and Fam. rii. 
10, 1 (161). For the absolute use Boot 
compares Ad Herenn. iv. 46, a passage 
which is hardly parallel. 

Qttid ergo?] 'What then P are we 
to purchaee the support of the equites? 
What else can we do if we cannot get it 
except by purchase? Are we to be the 
slaves of the freedmen, aye, and of the 
slaves who sway the popular assemblies P' 

AAif ffiroviiis] 'But, as you say, 
enough of the grand tirieux,* i.e. let 



us talk no more of these very weighty 
matters and in this earaest style. 

9. Favonius} 'Favonius, in his suit 
for the praetorship, made a better fight 
in my tribe [the Cornelian] than in bis 
own, but was rejected by the tribe of 
Lucceius' (in which we may presume the 
infiuence of Caesar was paramount, for 
Lucceius was « friend of Caeear, and 
Uierefore Favonius, the admirer and imi- 
tator of Cato (cp. 14, 6), would be 
rejected). 

Aeeutavit'] Favonius seems to have 
been unsuccessful in his candidature for 
the praetorship, and to have prosecuted 
Scipio Nasica, his successful rival, for 
bribery. Cicero says, ' It was a shabby act 
to prosecute bis successful rival, yet he 
conducted the prosecution with modera- 
tion ; he spoke so badly that you would 
have thought he had spent his time in 
Rhodes in working at the molae instead 
of studying under Melon ' — ^that is, one 
would have thought that he had been 
engaged in eerviS labour, and not in 
acquiring a liberal education. We cannot 
suggest any method of reproducing the 
pun on molae and Molon. Boot takes 
molae to mean Ii6<i, but it never bears 
this sense, and the mention of working at 
a mill as the typical penal task of slaves 
is very apt. The conjecture of Rinkes, 
who (adopting Malaspina's molette for 
modette) for inhoneete reads hcneete^ is very 
rash: honette could not mean 'from a 
good motive merely, though bad in other 
respects'; it would give a comprehen- 
sive approbation to the whole transaction. 
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Mihi quod defendisaem leviter Bosoensoit Nunc tamen petit 
itemm rei publioae oaosa. LaooeioB quid ogat soribam ad te 
oum Gaesaiem Tidero qui aderit biduo. 10. Quod Siqyonii te 
laedunty Gatoni et eiuB aemulatori attribuis Servilio. Quid P ea 
plaga nonne ad multos bonos Tiros pertiuetP Bed ita plaouit; 
laudemuB, delude in disoeseionibuB soli relinquamur I 11. Amal* 
thea mea te exspeotat et indiget tui. TuBouIanum et Pompeianum 
valde me deleotaut, nisi quod me, ilium ipsum vindioem aeris 
alieni, aere uon Corinthio sed hoc oiroumforaneo obrueruut. In 
GhJIia speramus esse otium. ^ Prognostioa ' mea cum oratiunoulis 
propediem exspecta. Et tamen quidcogites de adventu tuo scribe 
ad nos. Nam mihi Pomponia nuntiari iussit te mense Quintili 
Bomae fore. Id a tuis litteris quas ad me de censu tuo miseras 
disorepabat. 12. Paetus, ut antea ad te scripsi, omnis libros quos 
frater suus reliquisset mihi donavit. Hoc illius munus in tua 
diligentia poeitum est. Si me amas, cura ut couserventur et ad 



'With the best intentions' it ezpi-ested 
by Optimo OHtin^ nUnt in | 8. 

petit iterum] Boot interprets, *he is 
again a candidate (probably for the tribu- 
nate this time), just to give the state a 
chance' (ironical). Perhaps, howerer, the 
▼oi-ds are not iionical, as tliera was no 
ouestiim that Favonius was patriotic, and 
tnat Cicero f aroured his side in politics. 

ZucetiuM] cp. 23, 11. 

10. Siejfomi} See on 25, 9. 

>Sed Ua placuit} In M we find Sed ti ita 
plttciHt ; hence itnas been conjectured that 
we should read Sed $t ; itaplaeNtt, et being 
an interjection, * hush,' found in Plautus 
(but it would appear not to be found with 
the indicative). In Fam. zvi. 24, 2 (80C) 
•M «» iUlerae tnat exepecto of M has been 
also altered to ted $t. But as the other 
principal mss in that passage omit «i, 
and as 'hui^' would be too colloquial, 
especially in such an ordinary matter as 
the expectation of a letter from Tiro, we 
expressed grave doubts as to its genuine- 
ness there. We think it is not genuine 
here either ; and that ti is a simple cose of 
dittography after e ; (■> ted) : cp. Gurlitl, 
N. phil. Rundschau, 1899, p. 433 fl. 

deiude in diteettionibnt] We proposed 
formerly to add ne after deinde, and this 
certainly gives a better sense (* lest we be 
all alone when it comes to voting '). But 
this positiou ot' ve i« awlcword, and the mss 
reading ns it stands admits of a possible 



interpretation, * afterwards let me be left 
in a minority of one.' (This phrase we 
take from Mr. Prctor.) Cioeio apparently 
means that if he had opposed the motion 
he would have been the onl^ opponent. 
Some emphasis should be laid on deinde. 
He will put ilif being in a minority of one 
until another occasion. 

11. vbtdicem aerit alient] Fam. v. G, 
2 (10). 

aere wm OoriHthio ted] aet OtrinthiuiH 
refers to the C<irinthian bronses, m'hich 
were much esteemed as articles of tertm ; 
and t*€t eireuu^oraNeiim to the debts which 
Cicero was obliged to incur to the Boman 
bankers. The play on the words is diffi- 
cult to reproduce ; perhaps one miglit 
render : * The only drawback is, that I 
am over head and ears in bills as well as 
bronies.' 

tperamut ette otium] 'we hope that 
peace prevails ' (and that we shall soon 
hear of it), we can hope for things 
past or present when the announeemeiU of 
issue is still future (Reid on Aroh. 31). 

JProgMOitiea'] his translation of Aratus' 
Aiomifiua. This was probably used both 
by Lucretius and Virgil. 

12. fiaterj Ser. Claudius, < his cousin,' 
or perhaps hu * half-brother' : see 26, 7. 

reliquittet^ * which (as he said) he had 
left ' ; this is the virtual ohliqtte : see on 
10, 3, dieeret. 
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me perferantur. Hoo mihi nihil potest esse gratius et cum 
GraeooB turn vero diligenter Latinos ut conserves velim. Tuum 
esse hoo monusoulum putabo. Ad Ootavium dedi litteras ; oum 
ipso nihil eram locutus. Neque enim ista taa uegotia provinoialia 
esse putabam neque te in toouUionibos habebam. Sed soripsi, ut 
<lebui, diligenter. 



28. TO ATTICUS, on his way to Rome (Aw. ii. 2). 

AKTIUM ; DECBMBBR, A. U. C. 694 ; B. C. 60 ; AET. CIC. 46. 

M. Cicero Attico Ciccronem auum commendat, Dicaearchum Bummis adjieit lau- 
dibus, Herodem vituperat : deinde de adyentu Antonii quaerit et Atticum ut pridie 
Eal. secum nt rogat. 

CICERO ATTICO SAL. 

1. Cura, amabo te, Cioeronem nostrum. Ei nos awvoohlv 
videmur. 2. UtWnvaifav in manibus tenebam et liercule magnum 



Ad^ Octavium'] * I vrrote to Octayiiti 
on your behalf. I had no conversation 
-with him about your businen ; lor when 
I saw him last, I did not know that your 
transactionfl extended to the provinces — 
I did not then look on you as a bit of a 
usurer. This C. Octavius (father of the 
emperor Augustus) was the successor of 
Cicero's coUeogue, Antonius, in the go- 
Temorship of Macedonia. Atticus pro- 
bably wanted his good offices in collecting 
his debts, especially the Sicyonian debt. 
TactiUio (dimmutire from r^KOf ) is hardly 
' a petty usurer/ which would be offensive, 
but * a bit of a usurer,* which softens 
down the ugly name. Cicero was not 
aware that Atticus* tronsactitms extended 
to the provinces, though he knew he 
had dealings in Epirus, Athens, Sicyon. 
So he did not think he could have any 
business in Macedonia. Ue calls Atticua 
* a bit of a usurer,* on hearing that the area 
of his pecuniary transactions is wider than 
he had supposed. The aegotiatioret had 
a bad name in the provinces. ToeuUio is a 
contemptuous term, here used playfully. 

With Stemkopf (Elberfeld Programme, 
pp. 20-22), we have dated this letter from 
Antiuni (cp. 27, 1). It was certainly not 
written in the Tusculum, ns that town 
would have been on Atticus* way to 
Borne (cp. quoHiani hue Hon vemt). 



1. CiceroMtn tiosfrtwi] the sun of Qiiin- 
tua, who was now ill : cp. note to 29, 3. 

2. Tl9\\iiPalwp] BC. iroAirc(ay, 'an 
account of the constitution of Pellene,' 
by DicaearchuB : so KoptvBtwv and *Aai|- 
vtdtnf below . 

magnum acervKin] The Roman book 
consibtetl of strips of papyrus glued to- 
gether, the last leaf being fastened to a 
stick, round which the whole was rolled. 
So that the more one had read of a book 
the more of tlic papgrm would be unrolled ; 
and so it would lie on the floor at the 
feet of the reader, rising into a large heap 
according as more and more was unrolled 
from the stick. Cp. milesima nagioa 
$urg%tt Juv. vii. 100. It must be re- 
membered that each book of a work 
formed a separate roll (vohimm). If, 
then, Cicero had read several hook9 of 
Dicaearchus, there would be several ro^<- 
mina together on the floor. Ovid speaks of 
his Metamorphoses as muiatae ter quinqne 
rolumiua formae, Trist. i. 1, 117. Two 
hundred paginae was the largest amount 
put on each roll (vdnmen). 

The meaning of the woid umbilietitt as 
applied to a volnmen^ is not quite ascer- 
tiined. The expression itself would seem 
to point to the extremities of the cylinder 
round which the paper was rolled. Ac- 
cording to Marquarilt, when the nncients 
speak of umhilicun^ they mean the cylinder 
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aoemim Dioaearcbi mihi ante pedes exBtruxeram. O magnum 
hominemi et uude multo plora didioeris quam de Procilio. 
KopivOlwv et ^AOnvatwv puto me Bomae habere. Mihi crede, si 
leges haeo, dices ' mirabilis vir est.' 'HpwSn^y si homo esset, eum 
potius legeret quam unam litteram scriberet : qui me epistula 
pefivity ad te, ut video, comminus acoessit. Coniurasse mallem quam 
restitisse ooniurationi^ si ilium mihi audiendum putassem. 3. De 
lolio sanus non es : de vino laudo. Sed Iieus tu, ecquid vides 



Itself — the eentnl stick ; when thej speak 
ot. HMiilia, they mean tiie projecting ex- 
tiemities of the central stick, also called 
eoTHita. FroHtet were the flat surfaces of 
the tolled paper at top and bottom of the 
roU ; these were smoothed with pumice 
stone, and sometimes colonred to produce 
a pleasant effect. The expression ad wn- 
hilieum uddtteir^^ meaninc 'to finish the 
writing of a hook/ would seem to show 
that umbiiietit was a *knob* put into a 
carity &t each end of the rolled paper 
for ornament; which would be natural 
enough if the central stick was a little 
shorter than the roll of paper which en- 
veloped it. 

Dieasarekt] Dicaearchus of Messene, 
a Peripotetic, was indeed a remarkable 
man. Uis theory of the sotd is, to a 
great extent, in aecordance with modem 
speculations. He held that the soul was 
a function of the organism, /iifi^w ttroi 
airiir wo^ rh wmt fx^v vmtitL, A con- 
sequence of this was, in his opinion, that 
the filos w^9KTUc6t was superior to the 
filos 9tmn^ytis (43, 3). Accordingly his 
writings were naturally political, accounts 
of HeUenio constitutions, and such like 
works. In his rpitroKvnitit he sought to 
show that a mixture of monarchT, aristo- 
cracy, and democracy, was the best con- 
stitution ; and he found it in Sparta. ^ It 
was probably from this work that Polybius 
took (?i. 2-10) the theory that Rome owed 
het greatness to such an admixture in her 
constitution, than which there is, accord- 
ing to Mommsen (iii. 467), hardly a more 
foolish speculation. Dicai'srchus was a 
great fuTOurite of Cicero, who calls him 
delifvt$ fMa$ (Tusc. i. 77). ^ 

Mihi cnd9\ This is Boot's conjecture 
for Mihi ercdtit Ug99; hate doreoy mirahi- 
lit vir estf which is by no means certainly 
wrong : ercdei and hffet might be regarded 
as *the polito imperatiro,' the future 
being thus used in Latin as the opt. with 
&y in Greek. Dr. Beid has suggested 



Mihi eridt Ugem haee douor^ comparing 
plnra didieertM above. For mihi erede^ 
* trust me,* * tike my advice,' cp. Index, 
s. V. eredcrt. 

*HpA9^s] was afterwords the instructor 
of Cicero's son, an seems to be shown by 
Att. XV. 16 a (746). 

St hotHo e»tet'\ a colloquialism common 
to Terence and Cicero. It here means ' if 
he hod the ordinary sense of a man.' In 
other passages it sometimes has a moral 
sense — ' if he had the feelings of a man.' 

litUram'] yp^fiOf a single letter of the 
alphabet See note on 20, 3. 

gni me epitlula] ' m'ho has assailed me 
by letter (as with a missile), while he has 
engaeed you hand to hand ' (as with a 
sword). Herodes seems to have written 
a memoir of Cicero*s consulate, and con- 
cerning it to have made some request of 
Cicero oy letter, and of Atticus personally. 
Probably he desired to read it to them, as 
Cicero says andiendumf * I should rather 
have chosen to be one of the conspirators 
than the suppressor of the conspiracy, if 
I thought I should have to pay sucli a 
price fur my distinction as to listen to 
that fellow.' 

3. Mi4 . . . vino] To explain this, or 
to choose between t^iiie and ViniOf Mio 
and LoUi9, we should have the letter of 
Atticus to which this is a reply. Dr. Reid, 
who adopts Mio from £d. lens, and Cor- 
radus, refers to Plin]^ H. N. xxii. 160, 
where Minin is mentioned ns a cure for 
podmjra. 

Sed heut tu] * But, I say, don't you 
observe that the Kalends of January aro 
approaching, and no Antonius; that the 
jury to try him for extortion is being 
empanelled f Such is the intelligence 
sent to me — ^that Nigidius threatens that 
he will serve a summons on any juror 
who does not attend.' This law seems to 
have been enacted by Cicero. See the very 
difficult passage Mur. 47, and Lange, iii-. 
245. Antonius was to be prosecuted by 
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Kal. T6nire» Antonium non yenire P iudioes oogi P Nam ita ad me 
mittunt. Nigidium minari in oontione se iudioem qui non adfu- 
erit oompellaturum. Yelim tameni si quid eet de Antoni adventu 
quod audieris, soribas ad me et, quoniam hue non venis, oenes 
apud no8 utique pridie Kal. Gave alitor fadas. Gura ut Taleas. 



29. TO ATTICUS on hib way to Romb (Aw. ii. s). 

ANTIUM ; DECEMBER, A. TJ. C. 694 ; B. C. 60 ; AST. CIO. 46. 

De absolutione Yalerii, de fenefltnmm asgustiis quoa Cjri architecti culpae 
tttribuit, de ratione rei publicae tiactandae inde a mense lanuario^ de rebiu domec- 
ticis. 

CICERO ATTICO SAL. 

1. Primum, ut opinor, cvayylAca. Valerius absolutus est Hor- 
tensio defendente. Id indicium Auli filio oondonatum putabatur, 
et Epioratem suspicory ut soribis, lasoivum fuisse. Etenim mihi 
caligae eius et fasciae cretatae non plaoebant. Quid sit sciemus 



Caelius on his return from Macedonia. 
P. Kigidius Figuliu iraa one of the le- 
nators choeen by Cicero to take down the 
evidence of the informers against Catiline, 
Still. 42. Cicero gives a flattering de* 
scription of him in the beginning of the 
7 imaeut. He was possibly the president 
of the court in the case, or one of the 
$nh9cripiorri ; but he was not tribune, as 
Schiitz says. He was pmetor in 58, and 
*o could not huTC been tribune from Doc. 
»9 to Dec. 58. 

hue] To Antium, whence this letter 
was probably written: see introductory 
note. 

apitd hot\ * at my totcu house ' : cp. 
Att. IT. 5, 3 (108), where we should per- 
haps read Tu *d4 via recta in horlot* ; 
tideittr cwwiodtut ad te, * you tell me 
<<come straight to my suburban rilla." 
I think it would be better to go to your 
town house.' 

I. FriMUutf ut opinor] 'First of all, 
good news, as I think you will con- 
sider it. Valerius has been acquitted, 
with Hortensius as his advocate. It is 
generally supposed that his acquittal was 



a compliment to Afraniui : and I suspect, 
as you say in your letter, that Epicratos 
has been going it. I did not Uke the 
look of his miUtary boots and pipe- 
clayed bandage.' One might take ut 
opiuor with pnmum, as Cicero seems fond 
of the collocation : cp. Fin. ii. 31 a prima, 
ut opinor, atiimantium ortu: Att. i. 18, 
2 (24) primus, ut opinor, inOvitu* futt 
in eattMui, i. e. ' the first thing that 
happened since you set out was the 
Cloiiian affair.' €iayy 4Xia in classical 
Greek would be * rewards for good news,' 
but Cicero follows the post - classical 
usage. "Wliether this is ironical, at 
Boot supposes, or there really was some 
reason why Atticus should welcome the 
acquittal of Valerius, we have no meana 
of judging, knowing nothing about Vale- 
rius except that he was not tue L. Flaccus 
whom Cicero, with Hortensius, defended 
in 695 (69). Here, and here only, Pom- 
pey is called EpitraJtts, * our infltiential 
(successful) friend.' It seems to want 
point and colour as a sobriquet, esneciolly 
as Cicero abounds in effective nicknames 
for Pompey, such as Hierosoljfmarins, 
Alabarches, Satnpsiceramus. 1 have siig- 
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cum yeneris. 2. Fenestrarum anguslias quod repreliendis, soito 
td K.{fpov waiMav reprehendere. Nam, oum ego idem istuc di- 
cerem, Gjriis aiebat yiridarionim iiafa<niQ latis laminibus non 
tarn esse Buaviii. Etenim ttma S^ic fjiv 19 o, to Si opwfuvov /3, y' 
aicrti'ic Si S Kal c Vides enim cetera. Nam, si kot' tlBJjXwv 
IfiifrtS^auQ videremuB, Talde laborarent tAlmXa in angastiis : nunc 
fit lepide ilia Ikxvvi^ radiorum. Cetera si reprehenderis, non 
feres taciturn, nisi si quid erit eius modi quod sine sumptu corrigi 
possit. 3. Yeuio nunc ad mensem lanuarium et ad vw6aTQffiv 
nostram ao iroAcrffai;, in qua Sitficpariicciic Aq licarcpov, sed tamen 
ad eztremiiiQ, ut illi solebant, rifi^ apl^Kovvav. Est res sane magni 
oonsili. Nam aut lortiter resistendum est legi agrariae, in quo 
('st qiiaedam dimicatio sed plena laudis, aut quiesoendum, quod 



getted in HermuthtHm^ vol. i., p. 201, that 
t:i6 word which «hould stand here is Iph%» 
tt'uUm, The Athenian Iphicratcs is well 
known to have invented a new sort of 
l»»gging or militazj hoot called 'l^ucpaW- 
8<r, so that Wellington and Bluchor are 
not the first genenua who hare supplied 
hootmakers with a designation. Pompey 
must have affected some singularity in 
the eoloiir or shape of his ealig<i$ and 
/mcim (for the mere wearing of such was 
usual, and would not have provoked 
remark), and hence Cicero nickniunes him 
Iphicratu, £ and I are vwy often con- 
fused in Latin niss, the hoiizontai siiokes 
of the Ey especially the middle one, being 
very short. Fompey is «iid to have worn 
the/osfitfe to conceal a sore in his leg. 

2. FeHutranon] * You criticise the 
narrowness of the windows in my villa, 
where yon lodged on your journey. Let 
me tell you that you* are criticising Th$ 
EdneaHoH ofCyru: For when I made the 
same remai k to Cy nu, ho said that the view 
of a pleasure-ground was not so pleasant 
when the windows were large. For let 
the point of vision be a, the object of 
virion 3» % the rays 8, f — of course you 
see what follows. For if the true theory 
of vision were the inddenoe of images on 
the eyes (the Epicurean theory), then the 
images would be hampered in the narrow 
»pace: whereas the emission of rays from 
tne eyes (the converse doctrine) ^oes on 
nienily. I f you have any other criticism • 
it won't CO undisputed, unless it is some 
defect which can he remedied without 
expense.* Cyrus was Cicero's architect. 



There is of course a play on the name of 
the historical novel composed by Xeno- 
phon, the Cyropaedeia. Boot, objecting 
to Sia^cCo-fif B ' view through,' a sense 
which it often bears, prefers rt' radiormn. 
But ti means ' violence/ and is quite 
unsuitable. The whole paange is a pre- 
tended demonstration of a jocular chuac- 
ter, roniindinff one of the scene between 
Moses and the squire in Tk$ Viear ^ 
WttUJUli. He says, if the Epicurean 
theoi7 were right, and material, though 
minute, copies of the object passed into 
the eye, there would be jostling in the 
narrow uin.Iowt ; but n rirnl theory (says 
he) is right : there is an emission of ravs 
from tlie eyes, and that works splendidly 
(i.e. is not* impeded by the narrowness of 
the windows) ; nunc is strongly odversi- 
tive, as in Fam. i. 9, 15 (158)^ nune^ lU 
Apellet, 'whereas, just ns .AiMdles,* Ac, 
nmie parrul^t nohit dedil iffitieuloif Tu8C« 
iii. 2. The rival theory is Phitoniu. For 
a full account of this and other ancient 
theories of vision, see Orote's Plato, iii. 
266, note. 

iioit firrM f/tfifuui] neuter, * you will not 
carry it olf m-ithout remark ' ; bO Liv. i. 
60, 9 ; iii. 45, 6 ; but (aeita auferat in 
Plaut. As. S16. 

8. Veuio nuHC ad] < I now come to 
January, and to my political platform 




the Socratic School, indicute tho Wew 
I prefer.' 

te^ ap'ariae\ Caesar's law, cp. 43, 1. 
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est lion disfiimile atque ire in Solonium aut Antium, aut etiam 
adiuvandum, quod a me aiant Gaesarem sio exspeotare ut non 
dubitet. Nam fait apud me Cornelius : huno dico Balbum, 
Gaesaris familiarem. Is adfinnabat ilium omnibus in rebus meo 
et Pompei oonsilio usurum daturumque operam ut cum Pompeio 
Grassum coniungeret. Hio sunt haeo : coniunotio milii summa 
cum Pompeio : si placet, etiam cum Gaesare : reditus in gratiam 
cum inimicis, pax ctun multiiudine, senectutis otium. 8ed me 
jcaraicAnc mea ilia commovet quae est in libro iii. 

Ltferea citrstts qttOBpnma a parte iutenfae 
Quonque adeo comul tirtute animoqiie pefMi\ 
If OH refine afqtte augefanwm laudesque boiiontm. 

Haec mihi cum in eo libro in quo multa sunt soripta apcaro- 
jcpariicGic Galliope ipsa praescripserit| non opinor esse dubitandum 
quin semper nobis yideatiir 

EIc olwvo^ apioToc afivvaaBai ir€pi warpri^. 

Sed haec ambulationibus Compitaliciis reserremus. Tu pridie 
Gompitalia memento. Balineum calfieri iubebo, et Pomponiam 
Terentia rogat: matrem adiungemus. Oio<l>pa(rrov wtpi ^iXorifila^ 
adf er mihi de libris Quinti f ratris. 



Corneliui : hune dieo BafbumJ a native 
of Gades whose citizenship Cicero auc- 
ceesfully defended atlcnrards in 698 (56). 
He became consul in 714 (40). 

Sic tttnt haee] * This course (to sup- 
port the Agrarian Law) has the foDowing 
adyantages.* This passage shows very 
plainly that the tiiumrirs made over- 
tures to Cicero to join their party: cp. 
Prov. Cons. 41. 

KaraKKfls] * wind-up,' 'conclusion,' 
finale, found in Att. ix. 18, 3 (376), and 
here restored by Turnebus for the corrupt 
KaroKpMins of M. Boot reads icaTcUXi|0'is 
in the sense of exhrn^atiou, and Bosius 
K9,rdra9is in the same sense (comparing 
Karartiytiy 9p6fAoy)» But the mss on 
which he founds his argument are ficti- 
tious : see Introduction iii ; cUuiula, 
^hich is precisely the Latin for irora- 
kXc(>, is U5ed in close connexion with 
exhortation in Fam. ii. 4, 2 (175), ntar 
$a elatuula qua so^eo, teque eohortabor. 
This is a fragment of Cicero's poem on 
his consulate. The words jmma a parte 
iurentae seem to show that he had eulo- 



gised his father in the poem ; see on 25, 
10. 

ambulatiomhut Cfofnpitaliciui] 'for our 
strolls at the Compitalia.' The Gompitalia 
were ferine eoueeptitae, generally held 
shortly after the Saturnalia, fVom a 
comparison of this passage with the end 
of the preceding letter, we may infer that 
the Compitalia were held on January 1st. 
In 696 (58) they were also held on 
January Ist (cp. Pis. 8) ; and in 704 (50) 
on January 2nd : cp. Att. vii. 7, 3 (298). 
That lixes t}ic date of this letter to 
December. 

roffat] * incites.' 

mfitretn'] sc. tuam. 

BfOi^pdifTOu ircpl piKoTifAtas] 
Quintus had probably used this work of 
Aristotle's successor in drawing up his 
essay on the duties of a candidate for 
the consulship (12), above. Atticus had 
been staying at one of Q. Cicero's houses 
(probably Arcanum or Laterium) on his 
wny back from Greece, where he had 
found young Quintus not very well in 
health : cp. 28, 1. 
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30. TO QUINTUS, in Asia (Q. Pk. i. i). 

ROME ; A. 1 . C. 694 (END) ; B. C. 60 ; AET. CIC. 46. 

Cum Q. Cicero iam per duo annof Asiam provincmm pro practore administrasset 
eiusque adminiitrationiR fuma minus sccunda eeee ridei-etur, M. Cicero hac ip*a epis- 
tula qua ei in tertium iam annum imperium prorogatum esse nuntiat eum cuhortntur 
ut famae luae consulat magis. Ipsa autem If. Ciceronis oratio duabus partibus con- 
stat qoanim prior pertinet ad rem publicam atque ad ipsum Q. fratris imperium, qua 
ei praecipit ut et ipse summam intogritatem et continentiam adbibeat ct comitum 
omnium suorum modestiam praestet et in familiaritatibns bominum prorincialium et 
Graeoorom diligendis siimma cautione utatur et grarcm etiam serrorum disciplinam 
obtineat, altera Bpectat ad ipsius Q. fratris otBeium atque bumanitatem, qua eum 
▼ehementer adbortatur ut in snppliciis sumendis aoerbitatem moderotur et summam 
in iure dicimdu aequabi]itatem retinent, onera prorimiae sublevet sumptusque ac 
iactnnis miniiat, socios cum publicanonim ordine conciliet constituatque inter eos 
conoordiam, iracundiam suam contineat ac natunc impctum rcprimat. 

MARCUS Q. FRATRI SAL. 

I. 1. Etsi non dubitabam qain baiio epistulam multi iiuntii^ 
fania deiiique esset ipsa sua oeleritate superatura tuque ante ab 
aliis auditurus esses annum tertinm aooessisse desiderio nostro et 
labori tuo, tamen existimavi a me quoque tibi huius molestiae 
nnntium perferri oportere. Nam superioribos litteris non unia 
Bed pluribuSf cum iam ab aliis desperata res esset, tamen tibi ego 
spem maturae deoessionis adferebam, non solum nt quam diutis- 
sime te iucunda opinione obleotarem sed etiam quia tanta adhi- 
bebatur et a nobis et a praetoribns oontentio ut rem posse oonftoi 



30.] Tbis leUer is closely imitated 
tbrougbout by Pliny, £pp. Tiii. 24. It 
was probably written in December, as 
early in May, Cicero bad received a letter 
from Quintus, in wbicb be bad beard of bis 
appointment for tbe tbird year, cp. 43, 4 ; 
and it took probably moro tban two montbs 
for a letter to reacb Asia in tbe winter. 

1. nwUiif fama dettiq^ . . . ip'tt] £r- 
nesti supposes some words to bave fHllen 
out, as H$9nqui generally in Cicero usbers 
in tbe last term of a series, bardly eyer 
consisting of less tban tbrue items ; but 
we bavo in liep. ii. 49 qui $ibi enm mii 
civihu*f qni den\qu$ eum omni homhnnn 
ff«H€rt Huilam iitrit eommunwnem velit. So 



fffnie bonus, nemo denipii civitf Pis. 45 : 
for tbe sentiment, cp. ram. ii. 8, 1 (201). 

Mnnum tertimn'] Quintus bad been 
already two y^rs goTeroor of Asia as 
propraetor, ^nce bis tenuro of power bas 
now been extended to a tbird year, Cicero 
takes occasion to warn bis brotber against 
bis besetting sin, and be^ bim to turn 
tbis unwelcome prolongation of office into 
a blessing, by making bis last year me- 
morable for tbe excellence of bis gorern- 
ment. Tbe besetting sin of Quintus was 
exoessiye irritability. For a sketcb of bis 
cbaracter, see Introduction, i. § 2. 

a pra$torihu9\ wbo wished to baye a 
provincial government vacant in tbe bope 
that tbey migbt tbemselves be appointed. 
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non diffidereni. 2. Nunc quoniam i i acoidit ut ueque jirtietores 
suis opibuB neqne nos noBtro stadio c idquam profloere possemuSy 
est omuino diflSoile non graviter id fei e^ sed tamen nostros animos 
iDaxirois in rebus et gerendis et sust lendis exercitatos frangi et 
debilitari molestia non oportet. Ei quoniam ea molestissime ferxe 
homines debent quae ipsorum oulpa oontraota sunt, est quiddam 
in hao re mihi molestius ferendum quam tibi. Factum est euim 
mea oulpa, contra quam tu mecum et proficisoens et per litteras 
egeras, ut priore anno non sucoederetur. Quod ego, dum saluti 
sooiorum oonsulo, dum impudentiae non nullorum negotiatorum 
resisto, dum nostram gloriam tua virtute augeri expeto, feci non 
sapienter, praesertim cum id commiserim ut ille alter annus 
etiam tertium posset adduoere. 3. Quod quoniam peooatum 
meum esse confiteor, est sapientiae atque humanitatis tuae cu- 
rare et perflcere ut hoc minus sapienter a me proyisum diligentia 
tua corrigatur. Ac si te ipse yehementius ad omnia partis bene 
audieudi excitaris, non ut cum aliis sed ut tecum iam ipse certes, 
si omnem tuam mentem, curam, oog^tationem ad exoellentis in 
omnibus rebus laudis cupiditatem indtaris, niihi crede, unus 
annus additus labori tuo multorum aunorum laetitiam nobis, immo 
yero etiam posteris nostris adferet. 4. Quapropter hoc te primuni 
rogo ue contralias ac demittas animum neye te obrui tamquam 
iluctu sic magnitudine negoti sinas contraque erigas ac resistas 
siye etiam ultro occurras negotiis. Neqiie enim eius modi partem 
rei publicae geris iu qua fortuna domiuetur sed in qua plurimum 
ratio possit et diligentia. Quod si tibi bellum aliquod magnum 
et periculosum admiiiistranti prorogatum imperium viderem, tre- 
merem animo quod eodem tempore esse intellegerem etiam fortu- 



2. Qitod ego] Cicero coiifenes that he 
had made a mistake in neglecting his 
brother's request to opi>ose the continu- 
ance of his provincial government after 
the expiration of the Jint year or it ; he 
did to for the soko of the alUes. tlirough a 
desire of opposing certain provincial hank- 
ers (Pacomiis and Tudceniiis^y who sought, 
on account of a personal Rrudge, to prevent 
the reapnointment of Quintus, and be- 
cause he hoped to see liis ou n di«»iinction 
enhanced by the good administration of 
his brother. 'In all thii>,' he says, 'I 
acted imprudentlv, es^^eciaUy as I in- 
curred the risk that tho second year of 



govern men t should entail a third ' — as it 
actually did. For the impersonal $uceedM* 
retur, cp. Pis. 88, Fam. lii. 6, 2 (213). 

3. ad omnU jtarltt bnte audundi] * to 
win *<Rolden opinions from aU sorts of 
people." * 

•I. n0 eontruhut ae demittoi anitHHin'\ 
'not to let yourself be downcast or de- 
jected.' 

erigat] sc. animum. * Be S]iirited and 
don't flinch from the weight of your 
affairs^nay, rather actually face them 
boldly.' 

quod eodetti] ' because I should see that, 
in getting a new lease of your govern- 
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le potestatem in nos prorogatam. 5. Nuno vei*o ea pars tibi rei 
ublioae oommissa est in qua aiit nollam ant pei'exiguam partem 
'rtuna tenet et quae mihi tota in tua virtate ao moderatione 
•inimi posita esse videatur. Nnllas, nt opinori insidias hostium, 
nullam proeli dimicationem, nuUam defeotionem sooiorum, nuUam 
iuopiam stipendi aut rei frumentariaey nullam seditiouem ezeroi- 
tas pertimeeoimus : quae persaepe sapientissimis viris aodderuiiti 
ut, quem ad modum gubernatores optimi vim tempestatis, sio illi 
lortunae impetum superare non possent. Tibi data est summa 
pax, summa trauquillitas, itu tamen ut eadem dormientem guber- 
natorem vel obruere, vigilautem etiam deleotare. possit. 6. Con* 
stat enim ea proyiuoia primum ez eo geuere sooioruni quod est ez 
liominum omni genere IiumauiBsimum, deinde ez eo geuere oivium 
qui aut, quod publioaiii sunt, nos summa necessitudine attingunt 
aut, quod ita negotiantur ut looupletes siiit, nostri oonsulatus 
benefido se inoolumis fortunas habere arbitrantur. 

II. 7. At enim inter lios ipsoe ezsistunt graves oontroversiae, 
multae nascuntur iniuriae, magnae oontentiones consequuntur. — 
Quasi vero ego id putem non te aliquantum negoti sustinere. 
Iiitellego pennaguum esse negotium et mazimi consili, sed me- 
mento oonsili me hoc esse negotium magis aliquanto quam fortu* 
uae putare. Quid est enim negoti oontinere eos quibus praesis, 
si te ipse contineas P Id autem sit maguum et difficile oeteris, 



ment, you u-ero ginng fortune a new lease 
of Iter po>» ur over jour affain.' 

5. tniHg/tilUtOi] * fair ireather ' har- 
moniset with the rest of the simile : cp. 
tranqHiliUatM aueMpalM'i tntntu, Att. ^L 
8, 4 (281) : * fair weather of such a kind 
OS to he a nositive pleasure to a Tigilant 
pilot, Uiuugh it might even shipwreck one 
who slept at his post.' £iiaM is hard to 
explain. If it is right, it proKably means 
that so charming was the weather encoun- 
t(re<] by Uuintiis, tliat liis voyage was 
nut merely safe (provided he did' not sleep 
a; the helm), but even quite a pleusure- 
trip, a delightful cruice ; thut is, so well 
(h»po>ed Meru the proviiiciuls (} C), and 
so Kflfo won he from the freaks of fortuno 
(§ o), that his govemuient (with ordinaij 
care) would bo not only easy, but a posi- 
tive bource of pleasure. It is impossible 
that dtiectare could be hiTC used in the 
kciise of * tolidl into a falso repose.* This 



sense would suit the context well, but 
could not be defended by usage. Could 
Cictro have written aiUctar* ? 

6. $ocion$m • . . civium'] The toeii are 
the provincials. The civM are the Roman 
dwellers in the province, who were pi^' 
/ic«fii or tiefoiiatoreif and would therefore 
be specially bound to Cicero as the cham- 
pion of the equites and the rindix a0ri$ 
alieni. See 27, 10. 

tHmitM H$e§i9ilHdiH$ attinpuni] See 
ubuve, 12, } 5G, sm«js tHtutmpen tieeu" 
•afiot, Mhose to whom they are bound 
by the closest ties.* 

7. At #Mii»il * '* But," soDie one may 
say, ''even tnou|^h these are the classes 
of which the province is composed, yet,'* ' 
&c. At 4Him introduces an objection 
The answer is given in qHff*i vero, *as if 
I ever supposed that your government 
entailed no trouble.' Observe the stroni; 
chidimut in exmtuHt . . . eoii^equuHtur, 
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Bicut est diiBoillimum : tibi et fuit hoo semper fadllimum et Tero 
esse debuit, ouius natura talis est ut etiam sine dootrina Tideatnr 
moderata esse potiiisse, ea autem adhibita dootrina est quae vel 
Titiosissimam naturnm exoolere possit. Tu cum pecuniae, cum 
voluptati, cum omnium rerum oupiditati resistes, ut faois, erit, 
credo, periculum ne improbum negotiatorem, paullo cupidiorem 
pnblicanum comprimere non possis ! Nam Graeci quidem sic te 
ita \iveutem intuebuutur ut quemdom ex annalium memoria aut 
etiam de caelo divinum hominem esse in provinoiam delapsum pu- 
tent. 8. Atque haec nunc non ut facias sed ut te facere et fecisse 
gaudeas scribo. Praeolarum est enim summo cum imperio fuisse 
in Asia triennium, sic ut nullum te signum, nulla pictura, nullum 
vas, nulla vestis, nullum mancipium, nulla forma cuiusquami nulla 
oondioio pecuniae, quibus rebus abundat ista proviuoia, ab summa 
integriiate coiitinentiaqiie deduxerit. 9. Quid autem reperiri tarn 
eximium aut tam expetendum potest quam istam yirtutem, mode- 
rationem animi, temperantiam non latere in tenebris neque esse 
abditam sed in luce Asiae, in oculis clarissimae provinciae atque 
in auribus omnium gentium ac nationum esse positam P non itine- 
ribus tuis proteri homines, non sumptu exhauriri, non adyeiitu 
commoveri ? esse quooumque veneris et publico et privatim maxi- 
mam laetitiam, cum urbs custodem non tyrannum, domus hospi* 
tern non expilatorem recepisse videatur P 

III. 10. Uis autem in rebus iam te usus ipse profecto erudivit 
nequaquam satis esse ipsum has te habere yirtutes, sed esse cir- 
oumspiciendum diligenter ut in hac custodia provinciae non te 
unum sed omnis ministros imperi tui sociis ct civibus et rei 



titiotiuimam'] * most dcfectire.' 
Nam Graeci] 'For such will be the 
feelings with which the Greeks will look 
on such a life as yoii lead, that they will 
fancy that some choroeter of old historic 
purity — aye, that some inspired and mi* 
raculous ruler has dropped down from 
hearen into the province. ' Nam Graeci 
depends on an ellipse. Having mentioned 
the neffotiaiorti and pubiieani as likely to 
be easily^ kept within bounds, he adds, 
the remaining element of the piorinciai 
population, the Greeks, I will not include 
m the same class — t/tetf will be filled with 
the highest enthuMiasm for you, and will 
never need a controlling hund. The 



Greeks were not chary of divine honoon. 
They made Theophanes a god. 

8. nttiUt eondteio fficuniae] 'no pecu- 
niary offer.' Cp. Hor. Carm. i. 1, 12. 
Attaliei* condieionibm^ * by all the wealth 
that Attains could offer.' 

9. Ill hiee Attai] ' in the full blase of 
Asia.' Cp. Brut. Ziforenti Itu^ earuit, 

in muribmi] Cp. tu ve$trit ouribHMp 
Fin. y. 75. 

protert] 'to be trampled under foot 
in your progress through your province.' 
Proteri is the brilliant conjecture of 
Ursinus for pti'terrerii if we preserved 
perterreri we should have a repetition 
involving an nnticlimaz in the words 
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publicae praestare videare. Quamquam legatos babes eos qui ipsi 
per se habituri sint rationem dignitatis suae, de quibus Iionore et 
dignitate et aetate praestat Tubero, quern egoarbitror, praesertim 
cum scribat liistoriam, multos ex suia aunalibus posse deligere 
quos velit et possil imitari, Allienus autem noster est oum animo 
et benevolentia turn vero etiam imitatione vivendi. Nam quid 
ego de Gratidio dicam? quern certo f^cio if a laborare de ezistima- 
tione sua ut propter amorem in nos fratemum etiam de nostra 
laboret. 11. Quaestorem habes uon tuo iudioio deleotum sed euni 
quern sors dedit. Huno oportet et sua sponte esse modoratum et 
tuis institutis ac praeoeptis obtemperare. Quorum si quis forte 
esset sordidior, ferres eatenus quoad per se neglegeret eas leges 
quibus esset astrictus, uon ut ea potestate quam tu ad dignitatem 
permisisses ad quaestum uteretur. Neqne enim mihi f^ane plaoet» 
praesertim cum hi mores tantum iam ad nimiam lenitatero et ad 
ambitionem incubuerint, sorutari te omnis sordis, ezcutere unum. 
quemque eorum, sed quanta sit in quoque fides tantum cuique 
eommittere. Atque inter bos eos quos tibi oomites et adiutores 
negotiorum publioorum dedit ipsa res publica dumtaxat finibus iis 
praestabis quos ante praescripsi. 



a4€€Htu commoptri ioimediatel^ ft.Uuwing. 
[I would keep the mts reading. There 
will be an anticlimax in any case. — 
L. C. P.] 

10. pro9itm'$1 *to be responsible for 
all your staff, to the allies, Uie Roman 
inhabitants of the prOTince, and the 
State.' 

TuhiroX L. Aeliui Tubero is highly 
spoken of as a literary man by Cicero. 
In Plane. 100, Cicero calls him n$€e9' 
tarint uuut, 

AUietitti] A. Allienus was afterwards 
praetor, 706 (49), and goremed Sicily as 
proconsul , 708 (46). To him are addressed 
Fam. ziii. 78, 79 r526-6}. 

Graiiditi] M. Gratidius of Arpinum is 
mentioned by Cicero, Brut. 168, and De 
Leg. iii. 36 . lie was the brother of Grati- 
dia, Cicero*s grandmother. If Quintus' 
legate was this man*s grandson, he would 
be a cousin of Cicero. Hence amontn in 
not frafer>wm, 'cousinly.* So Wfvr is 
often 'female cousin.' 

tto . . . uQ See Introd. u. { 2 B. 

1 1 . tordidtcr] * a blot on your govern- 
ment ': cp. Att. y. 21, (250) ?t(i» a 
noitrp Q, Titbtio tordh aeccpimut. 



per Af] *in his private capacity,' 
' personally.' 

cum hi Hun*it] 'considering what a 
bias the present state of society has to- 
wards undue laxity of principle and self- 
seeking.' Baiter's conjecture, Uvitatem^ 
is rejected by Elots ; levittii would be re- 
prehensible eyen though not nimiai cp. 
Gell. xi. 18, 6 retnitta ntMi't linitas, 

exeuUre] *to turn inside out,' 'tho- 
roughly sift and examine.' The meta- 
phor IS taken from shaking out the 
garments to look for concealed property. 

Atgue inter hot eo»] Sos refers gene- 
rally to the minisirot mentioned aboye 
(} 10). There does not si-em to be any 
necessity to alter to Atque inierett hoe : 
eoMf qiwtf fe, with Madvig (A. C. iii. 
Ifid). 

gitot tibi eomitet] ' the companions and 
assistants in public business which the 
State has giyen you you must be respon- 
sible for, at any rate, within the limits just 
laid down' {ferret eatenut quoad . . . 
uteretur). Tliese cotnitet were like our 
at taehit or secretaries of legation . Cat ullus 
was ecmet to Memmius. See Arnold's 
Jioman JProvineial Admiuittrattotf, p. 69. 
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ly. 12. Quos yero ant ex domestiois oonviotioiiibus aut ex 
neoessariis apporitionibus tecum esse voluisti, qui quasi ex cohorte 
praetoris appellari soleut, liorum non modo facta sed etiam dicta 
omnia praestauda nobis sunt. Sed babes eos tecum quos possis 
recte faeientis facile diligere, minus consulentis existimationi tuae 
f acillime ooeroere : a quibus, rudis cum esses, videtur potuisse tua 
liberalitas decipi : nam ut quisque est vir optimus, ita di£Soillime 
esse alios improbos sospicatur : nunc vero tertius hie annus habeat 
integritatem eamdem quam superiores, cautiorem etiam ac diligen- 
tiorem. 13. Sint aures tuae eae, quae id quod audiunt existimentur 
audirCy non in quas flcte et simulate quaestus causa insusurretur. 
Sit anulus tuus non ut vas aliquod sed tamquam ipse tu: non 
minister alienae voluntatis sed testis tuae. Accensus sit eo numero 
quo eum maiores nostri esse voluerunt qui hoc non in benefici 
loco sed in lal)ori8 ac muneris non temere nisi libertis suis defere- 
bant : quibus illi quidem non multo secus ac servis imperabaut. 
Sit liotor non suae sed tuae lenitatis apparitor, maioraque praefe* 
rant fasces illi ac secures dignitatis insignia quam potestatis. Toti 



12. Qu0t vero] <Biit your private 
friends tnd your train of persontl atten- 
dants, tckom you have chcun pottrself 
(sucli as lictora, scribes, crien, &c., who 
are afterwards spoken of), who are wont 
to be called a kind of govemor^s stuff— 
for these your re^ponslbility is wider — 
you are responsible for tlicir wurds as 
M'ell lis for their conduct.' 

qwtti tx eohwie\ * a kind of gOTernor's 
staff,' for they were not milit^y. For 
(tMft, cp. Att. ii. 17, 3 (44). 

13. HiHi aures tuae eae] *let it be 
generally understood that you give ear 
only to what you do hear, and that you 
will not make your ears receptacles for 
false and slanderous whi»pers prompted by 
prirate interest* : eae is added by AliiUer. 
Compare ei audio et quia cognovi exittimOf 
{14; and befie le ut hiftninch iios^c w 
loquantur et exiettmefitf 12, 50. 

Jfefe . . . imusurretur^ See Adn. Crit. 

6i7 aNulus] * Lot your signet-ring not 
be a mere utensil (article of wearing 
appurel, transferable to others), but let it 
be as inseparable from you as if it ucre 
your verj' self: thus let it be not the 
instrument of the will of others, but tho 
proof that the act is yours.' 

Aeeeneui] The aeeeuttu was certainly 



a menial ; and this odyice of Cicero's is 
directed against the valet de ehamhre 
government which was becoming usual, 
examples of which were the influence of 
Theopbanes with Pompey, ond of Sta- 
tins with Quintus. The acertiti were 
genenillv freedmen of the magistrates 
M'hom ihoy nttendod. 

Hon tiute iffd} * let your lictor be not 
the dispenser of his own clemency, but 
the executor (instrument) of yours.' 
Cicero refers to the Ucton' practice of 
taking bribes to mitigate the severity of 
the punishments which it was their duty 
to inflict. See Verr. v. 1 18 Lictor Sextiu^ 
eui ex omnium getnitu doloreque eertu 
fnereet comparabaiur. Quidf ut nno ietu 
eeeurit afferam merlemjllio tuo quid dabii f 
ue d%u erucieturf ne taepe feriatur. But 
the zciignia in app*iritor is somewhat 
awkwaixl. I'erhapd Cicero wrote non ewu 
SECTOR, eed tuae knitatie apparitor, 'a 
trafficker in roprieves.* Lucan used sector 
in this sense, teelorque fttvoris tpse sui 
populns, i. 178. This exactly ex|)resses 
t)ie required sense, and sector might have 
fallen out on account of its juxtai)osition 
with a word so closely i-esemblin<( it as 
Uitor. After su*te, Ursinus supplicl sae» 
t'tfiae, l^ehmann sednhtatis. 
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denique sit proTinoiae oognitum tibi omnium qaibiis praesis 
salutem^ liberos, famam, fortunaB esse oarissimaB. Denique haeo 
opinio dt non modo lis qui aliqiiid aoceperint sed iiB etiam qui 
<1ederint| te inimicum, si id cognoveris, futumm. Neque vero 
quisquam dabit, oum erit hoc penpectum, nihil per eos qui 
simulant se apud te multum posse abs te solere impetrari. 14. Nee 
tamen liaec oratio mea est eius modi ut te in tuos aut durum esf^e 
ttiminm aut BuspicioBum velim. Nam si quis est eorum qui tibi 
bienni spatio uumquaiu in suspioionem ayariliae yenerit, ut ego 
GaeBium et Chaerippum et Labeonem et audio et, quia cognovit 
existimOy nihil est quod non et iis et si quis est alius eiusdem modi 
et committi et credi reotissime putem. Bed si quis est in quo iam 
offenderis, de quo aliquid senserisy huio nihil oredideris, nullam 
partem existimationis tuae commiseri& 

y. 15. In provinoia yero ipsa si quem ee nactus qui in tuam 
familiaritem penitus intrarit, qui nobis ante fuerit ignotus, huio 
quantum credendum sit vide ; non quin possint multi esse proviu- 
oiales viri boni. Bed hoo sperare licet, iudicare periculosum est. 
Multis enim simulationum involuoris tegitur et quasi velis qui- 
busdam obtenditur unius ouiusque natura: frons, oculiy vultus 
persaepe mentiuntur, oratio vero saepissime. Quam ob rem qui 
potes reperire ex eo genere hominum qui pecuniae cupiditate 
adducti oareant iis rebus omnibus a quibus nos divulsi esse non 



qtti aliquid aecepermt'} * took a bribe * ; 
ateepit is lued abtolnttly in thia sense. 
See on 23» 8, and Index. 

14. ararUiael * rapacity/ not * avarice.' 
CatiitOH . . . atidio] cp. Fam. iii. 10, 

11 (261) U eentoi'em audiitnut, 
ojfefidms] se. iutpieionem avaritiat. 
nullmn . . . commxHrW] ' do not leave 

your reputation in his hands in any 

respect. 

15. frwt . . . cratiol cp. 12, 60. 
Quam oh remX 'wherefore how can 

you expect to £id in such a class men 
who, for the sake of ^in, will forego all 
these things from which we cannot tear 
ourselves away, und yet will entertain a 
sincere regard for you, a stranger, and not 
rather biuiulate such a feeling to gain 
their own endsF' The ellipse of e<a 
is very awkvi-nrd. Hominum would na- 
turally b^ the antecedent to qui, which 
follows it. Vet the sense requires that 



the antecedent to qui should be some word 
such M hotniMi understood. We might 
then either (1) correct hcmiuum to homines^ 
or (2) insert homines after hominum. The 
latter course is perhaps pteferable. The 
thines a quibut dirulti em non poieumue 
arc that aty life and polite society which 
thece Boman adTenturers have exchanged 
for the dulness of provincial life through 
desire of gain. We see how Quintus pined 
in his province for Rome, and Marcus, 
during his provincial government, ex- 
presses quite touchingly his feeling of 
honie-sicxness : ite pt'oviNcia nobie proro' 
getvTf per fortunat ! dmn ades quidquid 
providere potest provide; non dici potekt 
quam jUtgrem detiderio urbitf quam vix 
hamm rerum intuhitatetn feram, Att. v. 
11, 1 (200). This is one of those traits 
which the ancient Soman seems to have 
had in common with iho modem Parisian. 
See Inlrod. i., (2. 
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po68umu8y te autem, alieuum homiuem, auient ex animo ac non 
8ui oommodi oausa simulent P Mihi quidem permagnum Yidetury 
praesertim si iidein homines privatum nou fere quemquam, prae- 
tores semper omnis amant. Quo ex geiiere si quern forte tui 
oognosti amantiorem — fieri euim potuit — quam temporis, huno vero 
ad tuum numerum libenter asoribito : sin autem id non perspioies, 
nullum genus erit in familiaritate cavendum magis^ proptereaquod 
et omnis vias ]>ecuDiae uorunt et omnia pecuniae oau^a faciunt et, 
quicum victuri non sunt, eius existimatioui consulere non curant. 
16. Atqne etiam e Ghraecis ipsis diligeuter cavendae sunt quaedam 
familiaritates praeter hominum perpauoorum si qui sunt vetere 
Graeoia digni. Sio vero fallaces sunt permulti et leves et diutuma 
servitute ad nimiam adseutationem eruditi. Quos ego universos 
adkiberi liberaliter, optimum quemque hospitio amioitiaque oon- 
iungi dioo oportere : nimiae familiaritates eorum neque tarn fideles 
sunt — non enim audent adversari nostris voluutatibus — et invident 
non nostris solum verum etiam suis. 

VI. 17. lam qui in eius modi rebus in quibus vereor etiam ne 
durior sim oautus esse veUm ao diligens, quo me animo in servis 
esse censes P quos quidem cum omnibus in loois tum praeoipue in 
provinciis regere debemus. Quo de genere multa praeoipi possunt, 
sed hoc et brevissimum est et faoillime teneri potest ut ita se 
gerant in istis Asiaticis itineribus ut si iter Appia via faoeres, 



ptrmaanuml ' To me it aeemt that to 
find suw TTOuld be a hard task.' P^' 
magnum is used thus absolutely in Tusc. 
i. Ill p$rmagmtm exUtimant trit Oltfrn^ 
pioitieat una e domo prodire. But perhaps 
Are should read pcnnagui : cp. } 22, ^r- 
Magai homhiU est, 

tempon$] ' your position.' Tempm is 
used for consttlatus in Fam. x. 1, 2 (787), 
guae ti ad tunm tetupM perdueitur faeilii 
gubematio est : for its sense bere, cp. } 31. 

ad tuum tumtentm'] i. e. ad tuorum 
numerum: cp. Pbil. ii. 33 adteribe me 
talem in numenun ; and PHL xi. 25 de 
suo numero, 

viae peeun iae"] * all the ways and means 
of making money.' 

16. Sic vero] * As things now stand,' 
in contradistinction to the preceding words, 
»i qui tuHt vetere Graeeia digni, Possibly 
itiie. 

fallaeei] The whole sentence would 



serve as a good description of the natiyes 
of India under British rule. 

neque tamfdeies] * not so trustworthy 
as one could wish.' 

17. lam qui] 'Now what do you think 
will be my opinions on the subject of 
slaTOs, considering how careful and par- 
ticular I am in these matters, in which, 
indeed, I fear I am too strict P ' Possibly 
we should read lamque for latn qui, and 
render, ' and now on a subject on which 
I fear I am too strict, but certainly would 
wish to be careful and vigilant — on the 
subject of slaves — what do vou think my 
opinions are ? ' though we should wish for 
an adversative conjunction such as iamefi 
with eautut. The meaning is, *Now 
seeing that I am for vigilance, even where 
I may incur blame for over- severity, you 
may fancy that I am for great strictness in 
the matter of .slaves.' 
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neve iuteresse quidquaiu puleut utrum Trallis an Formias vene- 
riui. Ao ei quia est ex servis egregie fldelis, sit in domestiois 
rebus et privatis : quae res ad ofBoium imperi tui atque ad aliquam 
partem rei publicae pertinebuut, de his rebus ne quid attingat. 
Multa enim quae recte oommitti servis iidelibus possunt tamen 
Kermonis et vituperationis vitandae causa oommittenda non sunt. 
18. Sed nescio quo pacto ad praeoipieudi rationero delapsa 
est oratio mea» cum id miki propositum initio non fuisset. Quid 
enim ei praecipiam quern ego in hoc praesertim genere intellegam 
prudentia non esse inferiorem quam me, usu vero etiam superio- 
rem P Sed tamen si ad ea quae f aceres auctoritas accederet mea, 
tibi ipsi ilia putavi fore iucundiora. Qua re sint haec f undamenta 
dignitatis tuae : tua primum integritas et continentia, deinde 
omnium qui tecum sunt pudor, dilectus in familiaritatibus et 
provincialium hominum et Graecorum percautus et diligens, fomi- 
liae gravis et constans discipliua. 19. Quae cum houesta sint 
in his privatis nostris cotidianisque rationibus, in tanto imperio, 
tarn depravatis moribus, tarn corruptrioe provincia divina videan- 
tur neoesse est. Haec institutio atque haec disciplina potest 
sustinere in rebus statuendis et decemendis earn severitatem qua 
tu in iis rebus usus es ex quibus non nuUas simultates cum magna 
mea laetitia susceptas habem\is : nisi forte me Paconi nescio cuius, 
hominis ne Graeci quidem oc Mysi aut Phrygis potius, querelis 
moveri putas aut Tusceui, hominis furiosi ac sordidi, vocibus, 
cuius tu ex impurissimis faucibus inhonestissimam cupiditatem 
ei'ipuisti summa cum aequitate. 

YII. 20. Haec et cetera plena severitatis quae statuisti in ista 
provincia non facile sine summa integritate sustineremus : qua 
re sit summa in iure dicundo severitas, dum modo ea ne varietur 
gratia sed cbuservetur aequabilis. Sed tamen parvi re fert abs te 



TrtiUW^ TrtrlUi perhaps here, certainly 
in Jut. lii. 70, is used as typical of a 
foreign place, as t\e say Aontf-Koug, 
Horace uses Gadti in the same way, and 
so Cicero Pro Dome, 80. For the ace. 
plur. in -M, cp. RuU. ii. 39. 

18. diltclHij 'selection.' As regards 
the* form of tins word editors vary between 
diheim and dcUetut, 



19. eomiptrieti] Memoralifing.* 
M9tvi€re] *to bear up tigain^t,' 
counterbalance' : c]^. turret nr, {21. 
tnentateHi'} * 8tnctne«.' 



to 



niti forte] This explains eutn magna 
fnea hetUia, ' those animosities which you 
haTO incurred to my great delight, for 
surely you do not suppose that I regard 
the complaints of Paconius and Tusccnius.' 

hominu furioti ac tordidi] * a low, 
crazy fellow.' 

enpidUateui] The 'thing desired' is 
rather strangely called ' the desire ' : cp. 
Phil. xiv. 8 Anlofiintf intigfie odium 
omnium homimt$n, and 46, 2 PompeitUy 
uoitri amort*. 
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ipso iuB did aequabiliter et diligenter, nisi idem ab iis fiet quibos 
tu eius muneris aliquam partem oonoesseriB. Ao mihi quidem 
videtur non sane magna varietas esse negotiomm in administranda 
Asia Bed ea tota iuris dictione maxime sustineri. In qna soientiae 
praesertim provinoialis ratio ipsa ezpedita est: oonstantia est 
adhibenda et gravitas quae resistat non solum gratiae verum 
etiam sospieioui. 2L Adiungenda etiam est faoilitas in andiendo, 
lenitas in decemendo, in satis faciendo ao disputando diligentia. 
lis rebus uuper C. Octavius iucundissimus fuit, apud quem primum 
liotor quievit, taeuit aooensus, quotiens quisque voluit dixit et 
quam Toluit diu. Quibus ille rebus fortasse nimis lenis Tideretur, 
nisi haeo lenitas illam severitatem tueretur. Oogebantnr SuUani 
homines quae per vim et metum abstulerant reddere. Qui in 
magistratibus iniuriose decreyerant, eodem ipsis privatis erat iure 
parendum. Haeo illius severitas acerba yideretur, nisi multis oon- 



20. tN'^tiuen'] * the bulk of tho duties 
of a goxoi-nor of A»ia turns on (has as its 
basis) judicial functions.* 

In qua'} 8c. iftrm (fietione, * In which 
the theor}' of administration, especially 
that of the piorincis, is in a nutshell*: 
pr&vineiaiit agrees with *cientiM, Seiifttia 
prov. is *in'o^incinl philosophy,' as we 
talk of * political philosophy * ; meaning a 
system of the principles on which pTO- 
vinces are administered — more theoretical 
than * knowledge of the proTinces.* 

21. leuit'tn . . . diliffentia] 'courtesy 
in pronouncing judgment, and application 
in con\incingand reasoning with suitors.' 
The pa«su>;i' may be iUustroted by a refe- 
rence to the Or. pro Uuinct. 30 ff., where 
the friends of Quintus objected to the 
justice of the decision of Dolabella the 
praetor, and were expelled by his lictors 
from the court--an instance of the absence 
of the qualities hero enjoined. Manutius 

f reposed tfntreptttttfo for dujmtando. In 
'art. Or. 10, Cicero defines diteeptator as 
m tmtentiacqm moderator. So in diteep' 
tando would mean, ' in acting as umpire 
or arbitrator.' But the change spoils the 
sense. 

C. Oetaviut\ The father of Augustus : 
see 28, 12. Tie was at this time praetor 
in Macedonia, but the present passage 
refers to his conduct as praetor in the city 
before he 'nent to Macedonia. Hence 
fiujw. Tho words of Suetonius (Aug. 3) 
would appear to lead to a diffiTent con- 



clusion. But Suetonius seems to have 
misuiidervtoud this passage. There qp 
hardly hare been SuUwti houtities m 
Macedonia. 

prtmum lietor"] Froximm is tho coniec- 
ture of Orelli for primnt of the mss. The 
lictors walked in a line in front of the 
magistrate : and the one nearest to liim is 
calii*d proximuB hetor in Liv. xziv. 44, 10. 
But Orelli's conjecture is bad. There is 
no reason to correct jMHrnw of the mss: 
the lietor who is called proximttt in Livy 
might well be called priuiuo in t)ie very 
same sense (*the head lietor'). But both 
pr'uhu* and proximttt are out of place here. 
Why specify the lietor primut P It may 
well be that primtan, the conjecture of 
Malaspina, is the true reading : * Before 
Octavius, for the first time, the lietor had 
nothing to do, tho aeeettsut nothing to say 
—everyone was allowed to speak as often 
as he wished, and as long as he wished.' 
It was the duty of the lietor to keep Kick 
the people from tho tribunal — Octavius 
let them approach : it was the duty of 
the beadle to proclaim and enforce silem-e 
— Octavius allowed everyone to speak as 
often and as long as ho wished. 

illani] * the follow ing.* 

Sullafii'] See Addntda to the Commeti' 
tary^ note iii. ; r?). 25, 4. 

eodem . . . tror] * on the same prin- 
ciples.' 

nisi mnltiB] *liad it not been sweet- 
ened by the grt-ntost couitt'sy.* 
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dimentis ImmAiutatiB mitigaretar. 22. Quod A haeo lenitas grata 
Bomae est ubi tanta adrogantia eat, tarn immoderata libertaB, tarn 
infinita hominum lioentia, denique tot magistratasy tot auziliay 
tanta popoii tU, tanta senatus auotoritas, quam iuounda tandem 
praetoris oomitas in Asia potest esse in qua tanta multitudo 
dyium, tanta sodoruni) tot urbes, tot dyitates unius hominis 
nutum intuentur, ubi nullum auzilium est, nulla conquestioi nullus 
senatus, nulla contioP Qua re oum permagni hominis est et 
cum ipsa natura moderati tum yero etiam dootrina atque opti* 
marum artium studiis eruditi sio se adhibere in tanta potestate ut 
nulla alia potestas ab iis quibus is praesit desideretur. 

Yill. 2t5. Gyrus ille a Xenophonte non ad historiae fidem 
soriptns sed ad effigiem iusti imperi, cuius summa grayitas ab 
illo philosopho cum singulari comitate coniungitur (quos quidem 
libroB non sine causa noster ille AMoanus de manibus ponere non 
Bolebat : nullum est enim praetermissum in his offioium diligentis 
et moderati imperi :) eaque d sic coluit ille qui priyatus futurus 
numquam fuit, quonam modo retinenda sunt iis quibus imperium 
ita datum est ut redderent, et ab iis legibus datum est ad quae 
reyertendum est P 24. Ac mihi qiddem yidentur hue omnia esse 
referenda iis qui praesunt aliis ut ii qui erunt in eorum imperio 
sint quam beatissimi : quod tibi et esse autiquissimum et ab initio 
fuisse, ut primum Asiam attigisti, oonstante fama atque omnium 
sermone celebratum est. Est autem non modo eius qui sociis et 
dyibus sed etiam eius qui seryis, qui mutis pecudibus praesit. 



22. man jwrMA^i] See Adn. Ciit. 
nnXU mIUi poiutai] no other magistimte 

to whom to appeal against the praetorian 
power. 

23. C)fru$ Ul$\ Cp. 63. 7. Cicero re- 
cogniaet the true character of this aemi- 
historical novel. Its parallel in Latin 
literature Is the life of Alexander hy Q. 
Curtius. This sentence, proceeding step 
by step, finally issues an ammo/n/Asm. 
lianibjnus proposed to insert ^t before 
CjfTHt ; by doinff ao, and omitting the 
qH$ after m, we shall have a correct sen- 
tence» Si Cffrut t//# .,»0asi$ie eoluit itU. 
But even the Si before Ciprut may be 
dispensed with. * If he, Cyrus, though 
destined never to play the part of a private 
citisen, so assiduously cultivated these 



principles, how carefully must they be 
gnarded by him to whom authority is 
given only on cimditton that it be again 
given up, and conferred by those laws 
under whose sway he must again return?' 
The laws are the causes or sources of the 
authority; hence ah its /tf^i^iw. Ss refers 
to grttvitat and eomUaSf * Uiese qualities ' : 
ep. Aim in { 13, and m ffM# divirta nrnt^ 
i 36, where m refers to puhOeoHi #/ $oeii. 
oee also Tusc. i. 4 ergo in Graeoia musiot 
floruerunt, ii90$bnntqM id omnu^ and note 
on cum id»m sis adsfttusy 12, 13. 
* 24. Ae miki quid«m\ ' to me it seems 
that governments have but one end — 
the greatest possible happiness of the 
governed. 
pscudibtis'] Cp. Plat. Rep. 346 D. 
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()oram quibus praesit oommodifl utilitatique servire. 25. Cuius 
quidem generis oonstare inter omnis video aba te summam adlii- 
beri diligentiam : nullum aes alienum noTum oontralii oivitatibus, 
vetere autem magno et gravi multas abs te esse liberatas : urbis 
compluris dirutas ao paene deseitas, in quibus unam loniae nobi- 
lissunam, alteram Oariae, Samum et Halioamassum, per te esse 
reoreatas : nuUas esse in oppidis seditiones, nuUas disoordias : 
provideri abs te ut oivitates optimatium oonsiHis administrentur, 
sublata Mysiae latrooiniay caedes multis lods repressaSy paeem tota 
provinoia oonstitutomy neque solum ilia itinerum atque agrorum 
Bed multo etiam plura et maiora oppidorum et f anorum latrodnia 
esse depulsa, remotam a f ama et a f ortunis et ab otio looupletium 
illam aoerbiBsimam ministram praetorum avaritiaey ealumniam, 
sumptus et tributa civitatum ab omnibus qui eorum eintatum finis 
incolant tolerari aequabiliter, faoillimos esse aditus ad te, patere 
auris tuas querelis onmium, nullius inopiam ao solitudinem non 
modo illo populari acoessu ao tribunali sed ne dome quidem et 
cubioulo esse exolusam tuo» toto denique in imperio nihil aoerbum 
esse, nihil crudelei atque omnia plena olementiaOi mansuetudinis, 
humanitatiB. 

IK. 26. Qruantum yero illud est benefidum tuum quod iniquo 
et gravi veotigali aedilioio oum magnis nostris simultatibus Asiam 
liberasti I Etenim, si unus homo nobilis queritur palam te, quod 
edizeris nb ad ludos pecuniae dbcbrnerbntur, HS go 
sibi eripuisse, quanta tandem peounia penderetur si omnium 



25. tptimMtiumeomiliiiadminiitreHtur] 
Thia was a prominent feature of Boman 
adsuniftration under the Republic; a car- 
dinal feature under the Empire. 

foHorum'] See Adn. Grit. 

miniitram praetornm avaritioi] The 
praetors ueed actually to suborn persons 
to accuse rich men before them, so that 
tbej might receive a bribe trom Uie 
accused to procure his acquittal. This was 
ealwnnia, Calunmiari is 'to bring foUe 
accusations.' Cahinmittri est falsa crimina 
intender$ ; praerarieari yera crimina ab- 
scondere; tsrffivertari in universum ab 
aocusatione desistere, Dig. 48. 16, 1 . 

MoUttiiiMm} Cp. pro Quinct. 6 quod 
n tu tudex nuilo prae$idio fifiue videbere 
contra vim $t gratiam toUttidini atqtu 
inopiae. 



crudeU]^ < heartless.' 

eUnutUtas, . . . hunumUaiii] * indul- 
gence, suantT, and fellow-feeung.* 

26. voeiigaU aedilieuiX RequisitionB 
made by the aediles on fne pnnnnoes for 
the purpose of defraying the expenses of 
the games. 

cum magnit nottrii Hmultatibui] <at 
the cost <^ incurring great private ani- 
mosity.' 

Stenim, «i] ' if one man of high posi- 
tion complains without any oont^ment 
that your decree has taken 200,000 ses- 
terces out of his pocket, what would be 
the sum paid by the province, if they 
were taxed for eyeryone who gaye games 
at Borne— a practice which was already 
being established ? ' 
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nomine qoioiunque Bomae ludos faoerent, quod erat iam insti- 
tiitom, erogareturP Quaniquam has querelas hominum nostro- 
rum illo consilio opprefifdmus (quod in Asia nesoio quonam modo, 
Bomae quidem non medioori cum admiratione laudatur), quod 
—com ad templum monumentumque nostrum oivitates pecuniae 
deereTissenti oumque id et pro meis magnis mentis et pro tuis 
mazimis beneficiis summa sua voluntate feoissent, nominatimque 
lex ezoiperet vt ad tbmfluh et monuhentum capbrb 
LiCBEET, eumque id quod dabatur non esset interituram sed 
in omamentis templi f uturumi ut non mihi potius quam populo 
Bomano ac dis immortalibus datum Tideretur— tamen id (in quo 
erat dignitas, erat lex, erat eorum qui fadebant voluntas) acci- 
piendum non putavi cum aliis de causis tum etiam ut animo 
aequiore ferrent ii quibus nee deberetur neo lioeret. 27. Qua- 
propter inoumbe toto animo et studio omni in earn rationem qua 
adhuo usus es ut eos quos tuae fidei potestatique senatus populus- 
que Bomanus commisit et oredidit diligas et omni ratione tueare 
et esse quam beatissimos yelis. Quod si te sors Afris aut Hispanis 
aut Gallis praefeoisset, immanibus ao barbaris nationibus, tamen 
esset humanitatis tuae oonsulere eorum commodis et utilitati salu- 
tique servire. Oum vero ei generi bominum praesimus, non 
modo in quo ipso sit sed etiam a quo ad alios pervenisse putetur 
humanitasi oerte iis earn potissimum tribuere debemus a quibus 
aooepimus. 28. Non enim me hoc iam dioere pudebit, praesertim 
in ea vita atque iis rebus gestis in quibus non potest residere 



A^MiftMM nottrorum"] ' oarfriendB,' said 
iriUi irony and contempt. 

iUo coH*ilio] The construction if rather 
inTolTed by three ptrentheaes : but we 
haTe endeayoured to make it clear by 
punctuation ; it is quamquam hoi fuer$lai 
oppntiimui illo camUio, gnod tamen id 
Hon ueeijnendum jnUavi, < jet these com- 
plaints I stifled by my pohcy of resolTing 
not to accejpt (in spite ol all the consider- 
ations which might ha^e justified it, 
Uwun) the money for a monument TOted 
tome.' 

nominatimque] hapfid^iiWf 'in so many 
words.' 

Ux] M. Gaston Boissier {Meli^ton Rih 
mtnm$t i*» P* H^) uses this passam to show 
that the Aomans were disposed actnaUy 
to encourage the proyinoials in paying 



semi-diTine honours to govemors. To 
such a pitch did their obsequiousness go, 
that Theophanes, the protfye of Pompey, 
was deified by Mitylene. 

dignitai] 'real merit' (i.e. on my part), 
' conduct deserving of a monument.^ 

quibm me deberetur nee liceret'] ' who 
had earned no such honour, and in whose 
case it was not legal ' (as it was in mine). 

27. rationem'] 'policy.' 
humanitae] * culture,' ' refinement.' 

This whole passage, Cum vero ei generi 
. . . velimue expromore^ affords an instanoe 
of high-pitched sentiment such as rarely 
meets us in a Latin writer. 

28. jjtraoeertim in ea] ' especially since 
such has been my life and conduct, that 
they cannot afford ground for even a 
suspicion of remissness or shallowness' 
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inertiae ant leyitatiB ulla soBpioio, nos ea quae oonteouti BamuB iis 
studiiB et artibiiB esse adeptoB qnae sint nobis Ghraeoiae mona- 
mentiB disoipliiiiBqae tradita. Qua re praeter oommunem fldem 
qnae omnibns debetnr, praeterea noB isti hominnm generi prae* 
dpne debere yidemnr nt quorum praeoeptis Bumus emditi apnd 
eOB ipBOB quod lis didicerimuB velimuB ezpromere. 

X. 29. Atque ille quidem princeps ingeni et dootrinae Plato 
turn denique fore beatas res publioae putavit, si ant dooti et sapi- 
entes hominee eas legere ooepissent aut ii qui regerent omne 
Buum Btudium in doctrina et sapientia colIooaBBent. Hanc oon- 
iunotionem yidelioet poteBtatis et sapientiae ealuti oenBuit oivitati- 
buB eflse poBBe. Quod fortasae aliquando univerBae rei piiblicae 
nofltrae, nuno quidem profecto isti proyinciae contigit, ut is in ea 
Bummam poteetatem haberet oui in dootrina» oui in virtute atque 
humanitate peroipienda plurimum a pueritia Btudi fuisBet et tem- 
porifl. 30. Qua re oura ut hie annuB qui ad laborem tuum 
aooeBBity idem ad Balutem Asiae prorogatuB OBBe yideatur. Et 
quoniam in te retinendo fuit Aaia f elidor quam noB in deduoendo, 
perfioe ut laetitia proyindae defiiderium noBtrum leniatur. Etenimi 
Bi in promerendo ut tibi tanti honoree haberentur quanti hand 
Boio an nemini fmati omnium diligentissimuB, multo maiorem in 
hie honoribuB tuendia adhibere diligentiam debee. 31. Equidem 
de isto genere honorum quid Bentirem Boripai ad te ante. Semper 
eoB putayii Bi vulgareB eBBent, yiliB, Bi temporiB oauBa oonstitueren- 
tuTy leyiB: Bi yero, id quod ita factum eat, meritis tuiB tribuerentur, 
ezistimabam multam tibi in iiB honoribuB tuendia operam esse 



(absence of deep oo&Tictioiii, want of 
principle). In tayinc that he owes hit 
Bttccess to the itudy of Oreek thought, he 
Bays he may make that declaration with- 
out shame, since his conduct has been 
such that it cannot lie open to the suspi- 
cion of having been influenced by the bad 
side of the Gi-eek character, imriia and 
Uviiat : cp. Flaoo. 24 homine$ Uvitats 
Graeei, crudeHtuU bai^ari. 

ttudiit it artibut] 'principles and 
qualities.' 

praeter , . . preiet$rea'\ Cp. praeter* 
quam quod . . . praeterea. Fin. y. 01. 

expromere^ * to exercise.' 

29. iYfftoJ De Rep. 4781). This con- 
dition was fulfilled under Marcus Aurelius 



and under Julian, let the irorld seems 
to haTe hardly aohiered blias eren then. 

fertoMm aliquandoX sc. wntunget, pos- 
sibly ; but we fear that emii^i was what 
Cicero intended to be supplied, and that 
he refen to his consulate. 

30. ut hie annus'] 'that this year, 
which is a new period of labour for you, 
may giTe to Asia a new lease of pros- 
perity.' 

in dedueendoi} * in striTing to e£Pect 
your release xrom ptoTincial gorem- 
ment': d$dueere is the term oomlatiye 
to deeedere: cp. deporiare, De Sen. 1, 
and Beid's note. 

tanti Aofiorsr] explained in } 81. 

81. temporiej see abore, i 16, note. 
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ponendam. Qua re quoniam in iatb urbibus oum Bummo imperio 
et potestate venaris in quibus tuas yirtutea oonseoratas et in 
deorom nomero ooUooatas videe, in omnibus rebns quas statuoB, 
quas decemesy quas ages, quid tantis hominum opinionibus, tantis 
de te iudioiisy tantis honoribus debeas oogitabis. Id autem erit 
eiiis modi ut oonsulas omnibns, ut medeare inoommodis hominum, 
proYideas saluti, ut te parentem Asiae et dioi et haberi velis. 

XI. 32. Atqui huic tuae voluntati ao diligentiae diffioultatem 
magnam adferunt publioani : quibus si adversamur, ordinem de 
nobis optime meritum et per nos cum re publioa coniunctum et a 
nobis et a re publioa diiungemus : sin autem omnibus in rebus 
obsequemur, funditus eos perire patiemur quorum non modo 
saluti sed etiam commodis oonsulere debemus. Haec est una, si 
vere oogitare Tolumus, in toto imperio tuo diflSoultas. Nam esse 
abstinentem, oontinere omnis cupiditates, suos ooeroerei iuris 
aequabilem tenere rationem, faoilem se in rebus oognosoendis, in 
hominibus audiendis admittendisque praebere, praeolarum magis 
est quam difBioile. Non est enim positum in labore aliquo sed in 
quadam inductione animi et voluntate. 33. Ilia oausa publioano- 
rum quantam acerbitatem adferat sooiis intelleximus ex oiyibus 
qui nuper in portoriis Italiae toUendis non tam de portorio quam 
de non nullis iniuriis portitorum querebantnr. Qua re non ignore 
quid sociis accidat in ultimis terris^ cum audierim in Italia que- 
relas civium. Hio le ita yersari ut et publicanis satis faoias, 
praesertim publiois male redemptis, et sodos perire non sinas 
divinae cuiusdam virtutis esse videtmr, id est, tuAe. Ao primum 
Graeois id quod acerbissimum est, quod sunt veotigales, non ita 
aoerbum videri debet, propterea quod sine imperio populi Bomani 
suis institutis per se ipsi ita fuerunt. Nomen autem publioani 



32. iVbfi eit eniin ponUtm] * it does 
not depend on any Itborions exertion, but 
merely on an exercise of resolution and 
will.' 

88. qui nuptr in pcrtoriii'\ Q. Metellus 
Nepoe abolished port dues in Italy to con- 
ciliate tbe Italians. These port dues were 
payable in harbour on exports and im- 
ports. The portitorti are the customs* 
officers employed by the publicani to 
collect the dues: see 43, 1. It was 
their oppret&ivc conduct v hioh was more 



offensiTe to the Italians than the port 
dues themselTes. 

publieit m«h r§iemptW\ * since they 
took the contract for the taxes of Asia at 
a loss' (as they afterwards found out, 
see 23, 9). For m/i/#, <at a loss,' cp. 
Plaut. Psend. 133 maU hahiti^ mah eon^ 
eiliati^ ' kept at a loss, and bought at a 
loss.' 

ita fueruHl^ so. vectigalsi, Cp. 53, 9, 
71, 2 his. 
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aspernari non poflBunt, qui pendere ipsi vectigal aine pablioano 
non potuerint quod iis aequaliter Sulla disoripBerat. Non esse 
autem leniores in ezigendis veotigalibiis Graeoos quam nostros 
publioanos hino intellegi potest quod Caunii nuper omnesque ex 
insulis quae erant a Sulla Bbodiis attributae confugenmt ad 
senatum, nobis ut potius vectigal quam Bbodiis pendereni Qua 
re nomen publicaui neque ii debent horrere qui semper Yeotigales 
fuorunt, neque ii aspernari qui per se pendere veotigal non potu- 
erunti neque ii reousare qui postulaverunt. 34. Simul et illud 
Asia oogitet, nullam ab se neque belli eztemi neque domestioarum 
disoordiarum oalamitatem adfuturam fuisse, si boo imperio non 
teneretur. Id autem imperium cum retineri sine vectigalibus 
nullo modo possit, aequo animo parte aliqua suorum fructuum 
pacem sibi sempitemam redimat atque otium. 

XIL 35. Quod si genus ipsum et nomen publicani non iniquo 
animo sustinebunt, poterunt iis oonsilio et prudentia tua reliqua 
videri mitiora. Possunt in pactionibus fadendis non legem spec- 
tare oensoriam sed potius oommoditatem oonfleiendi negoti et 
liberationem molestiae. Potes etiam tu id faoere, quod et fedsti 
egregie et faois, ut oommemores quanta sit in publioanis dignitas, 
quantum nos illi ordini debeamuSi ut remote imperio ao vi potes- 
tatis et fasdum publicanos cum Graecis gratia atque auctoritate 
ooniungas et ab iis de quibus optime tu meritus es et qui tibi 
omnia debent boo petas ut facilitate sua nos cam neoeesitudinem 
quae est nobis cum publicanis obtinere et conserrare patiantur. 
36. Sed quid ego te baec hortor quae tu non modo facere potes 



iim puhUMmo] Sulk Uid an atiefltmeiit 
of anean and ci war expentes on the citiea 
of Asia ; bnt they were obliged to resort to 
publicani to collect it. For a strong opinion 
against publicani, see Lir. xly. 18, 4 mM 
pfiblieammsuiiibi aut iu9 publicum vanum 
4ntt Ubirt^Um iociit nulUtm $ue, 

attrihitoB] * made tributary to.' Cofi- 
tfihum'9 and itttrihu$r$ are used in this 
sense by classical writers. Cicero gene- 
nJly uses attrihuen, 

34. 90ctifnlibut] For the Bomon justi- 
fication of taxation in the proTinces, see 
the loeut eUuiUui, in the speech of Ceiealis, 
Tac. Hist. iy. 74. 

35. pactioHibut] * the compacts or 
agreements made oetween the publicani 



and the inhabitanti of the prorince.* 
These had especial reference to the tithe- 
payments, which would, of course, Tary 
with the harvest. The hx amoria con- 
tained the conditions on which the state 
rerenues should be let out for the current 
luttrum ; but the provincials might make 
special covenants with the publicani : for 
instance, they could substitute for the 
tithe a certain immediate payment, ad- 
justed, of course, to the arerage harvests; 
they would thus get a speedy settlement, 
and would be saved ftom the annoyance 
of the constant dunning {Jlagitatio) of the 
tax-farmers. 

obtin$re'] 'make good.' 
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tua sponte sine ouiusquAin praeoeptis 8ed etiam magna iam ez 
parte perfecisti P Non enim desistunt nobis agere ootidie gratias 
honestissimae et mazimae sooietates, quod quidem mihi idoiroo 
iuoondius est quod idem fadunt Ghraeoi. Difficile est autem ea 
quae oommodis, utilitate et prope natura diversa sunt Tolimtate 
coniungere. At ea quidem quae supra soripta sunt non ut te 
instituerem scripsi — ^neque enim prudentia tua cuiusquam prae« 
oepta desiderat— sed me in soribendo oommemoratio tuae virtutis 
deleotavit : quamquam in his litteris longior f ui quam aut Tellem 
aut quam me putavi fore. 

Xin. 37. Unum est quod tibi ego praeoipere non desinam 
neque te patiar, quantum erit in me, cum exoeptione laudari. 
Omnes enim qui istinc veniunt ita de tua virtute, integritate, 
humanitate oommemorant ut in tuis summis laudibus excipiant 
unam iracundiam. Quod Titium cum in hao prirata cotidiana- 
que vita leyis esse animi atque infirmi videtur, tum yero nihil est 
tam deforme quam ad summum imperium etiam acerbitatem 
naturae adiungere. Qua re illud non suscipiam ut quae de iracun- 
dia dioi solent a doctissimis hominibus ea nunc tibi exponami 
cum et nimis longus esse nolim et ex multorum scriptis ea facile 
possis oognoscere; illud, quod est epistulae propriumi ut is ad 
quem soribitur de iis rebus quas ignorat certior flat, praetermit* 
tendum esse non puto. 38. Sic ad nos omnes fere deferunt: 
nihil, cum absit iraoundia, dicere solent te fieri posse iucundius, 
sed cum te allcuius imprpbitas perrersitasque commoverit, sic 
te animo incitari ut ab omnibus tua desideretur humanitas. Qua 
re quoniam in earn rationem vitae nos non tam cupiditas quaedam 
gloriae quam res ipsa ao fortuna deduxit ut sempitemus sermo 
hominum de nobis futurus sit, caveamus, quantum efficere et cou- 
sequi possumus, ut ne quod in nobis insigne yitium f uisse dicatur. 
Neque ego nunc hoc contendo, quod fortasse cum in omni natura 
tum iam in nostra aetate difficile est, mutare animum et, si quid 
est penitus insitum moribus, id subito eyellere, sed te illud admo- 

86. toc'iHate^] ic. pubUeaaomnu whioh is the chief end of a letter {ut 

M qutie] See note on § 28. ... JUtt)^ I do not think I oug;ht to 

37. ewnex9ejftum$tmtd9r%\ 'yourpnuie pretennit.* Cp. Fam. ii. 4, 1 (176). 

to be qualified.' 88. ut «<] Cp. 67, fin. ut prorsus I'H 

iliud . . . iilud} * one topic (ut . , , quid iftwretn, 

expon^m) I will not enter on ; but that 
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neo nty m boo plene yitare uon potes, quod aute occupatur animus 
ab izaoondia quam providere ratio potuit ne ocoapaietur, ut te 
ante compares ootidieque meditere resistendum esse iraoondine, 
oumqus ea maxime animum moTeat turn tibi esse diligentissime 
lingoam oontinendam : quae quidem mihi virtus interdum non 
minor yidetur quam omnino non irasd. Nam illud est non solum 
gravitatis sed non numquam etiam lentitudiuis ; moderari vero et 
animo et orationi cum sis iratus, aut etiam taoere et tenere in 
sua potestate motum animi et doloremi etsi non est perfeotae sapi- 
entiae, tamen est non mediooris ingeni. 39. Atque in hoc genere 
multo te esse iam oommodiorem mitioremque nuntiant. NuUae 
tuae Tehementiores animi ooncitationes, nulla maledicta ad noR, 
nuUae contumeliae perfenmtur: quae cum abhorrent a litterisy 
ab humanitate, tum vero contraria sunt imperio ac dignittiti. 
Nam si implnoabiles iracundiae sunt, summa est aoerbitas: sin 
autem exorabiles, summa levitas : quae tamen, ut in malis, aoerbi- 
tati anteponenda est. 

Xiy. 40. Sed quoniam primus annus habuit de hao repreheu- 
sione plurimum sermonis — credo propterea quod tibi hominum 
iniuriae, quod avaritiae, quod insolentia praeter opinionem accide- 
bat et intolerabilis videbatur — secundus autem niulto lenior, quod 
et consuetude et ratio et, ut ego arbitror, meae quoque litterae 
te patientiorem lenioremque fecerunt, tertius annus ita debet esse 
emendatus ut ne minimam quidem rem quisquam possit ullam 
reprehendere. 41. Ac iam hoc loco non hortatione neque prae- 
ceptis sed precibus tecum fratemis ago totum ut animum, curam 
cogitationemque tuam ponas in omnium laude undique coUigenda. 
Quod si in medioori statu sermonis ac praedicatioais nostrae res 
essent, nihil abs te eximium, nihil praeter aliorum consuetudiuem 
postularetur. Nunc vero propter earum rerum in quibus yersati 
sumus splendorem et mngnitudinemy niei mmmnm laudem ex 



qum quidem mVn rirtifs . . . ttofi iratei] 
' lo Kfcid »ko%Difig onger desen'es almost 
as nxadi praiae as not to fed it.* But 
St. Patil (£pb. ir. 26, ' be ye angiyi imd 
rin not ') does not look tm resentment as 
in itself a sin ; and with bim is Butler 
in bis sermon on Besentnient. So also 
Aristotle, wben be makes iopyiieta nn 

Untitudmii] * a lympbatic, pblegmatic 



temper.' 

39. iracfindiw"] Cp. } 40, avurititft, 
* instances of rapacity. 

«« . . . autepitieuda «fll quoted by 
Amnjianiis Marc. xxTiii. 1, 40. 

tU in walit] 'as a cboice among eyiln.' 

41. Quod ti in tuedioeri] * if our con- 
duct were but to a moderate degree tbe 
subject of conversation and commenda- 
tion.' 
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ista proTinoia adseqoimur, tiz yidemur summam ▼ituperationeiu 
X>086e vitare. Ea uostra ratio est ut omnes boni cum faveant turn 
etiam omnem a nobis diligentiam virtutemque et postulent et 
exspeotent, omnes autem improbi, quod cum iis bellum sempiter- 
num susoepimuSy vol minima re ad reprehendendum oontenti esse 
videantur. 42. Qua re quoniam eius modi theatrum totius Asiae 
Tirtutibus tuis est datum oelebritate refertissimum, magnitudine 
amplissimum, iudioio eruditissimura, natura autem ita resonans 
ut usque Bomam significationes vocesque referantur, ooutende, 
quaeso, atque elabora non mode ut his rebus dignus fuisse sed 
etiam ut ilia omnia tuis artibus superasse videare. 

XY. 43. Et quoniam mild casus urbanam in magistratibus 
administrationem rei publioae, tibi provincialem dedit, si mea pars 
uemini cedit, fao ut tua ceteros vinoat. Simul et illud oogita, nos 
non de reliqua et s{)erata gloria iam laborare sed de parta dimi- 
care, quae quidem non tam ezpetenda nobis fuit quam tueuda 
est. Ac si mihi quidquam esset abs te separatum, nihil ampliua 
ilesiderarem hoc statu qui mihi iam partus est. Nunc vero sic 
res sese habet ut, nisi omnia tua facta atque dicta nostris rebus 
istino respondeant, ego me tantis meis laboribus tantisque pericu- 
lis quorum tu omnium particeps fuisti nihil consecutum puten^. 
Quod si ut amplissimum nomen consequeremur unus praeter 
ceteros adiuvisti, certe idem ut id retineamus praeter ceteros elabo* 
rabis. Non est tibi his solis utendum existimationibus ac iudiciis 



42. thMtrum] Cp. Tuie. ii. 64 nullnm 
ikeatrmn ririuti eonteienlia mains etL 

totitts , . . datum'] See Adn. Crit. 

ila retofiatii] * eo reTerberating,' * such 
a \ ehicle of sound.' The nieU^or from 
the theatre is stiil kept up ; Asia is 
cnni|Mzed to a theatre, the acoustic pro- 
perties of which ore so good that sound 
c^m be communicated to a great distance 
in it. 

tifmji€ftthnet\ Gp. iriffiinafftat above, 
22, 11, and Sest. 105 p^pnli iudieiis 
•tqu$ oinni 9%gHifieat%0H«Jlireb€tnt. 

48. Mea pars n$miH%\ fornuiliits parti, 
the eomparatio eompeudiaria : cp. iis for 
ettruM iutliciis in this section below. This 
14 a brachylogy often foimd in Cicei-o 
and Phiutus ; sometimes in other writers, 
c. g. Caes. B. G. n. 22, 4. We have ex- 
amples of this usage in die. Tusc. i. 2 ; 
De Or. i. 16, 23 ; Fam. ir. 4, 1 (495) ; in 



Plaut Capt. 302 Tis hostilis cum istoe 
fecit meas opes ae^uabiles. In Greek the 
usage is familiar m the Homeric phrase 
KifiMi Xapir§ffffi» SfUHoi, and appeal's very 
sti'ongly in the Herodotean wvpa/ii^a rod 
warpbs iKdffffu, ' less than his father's.' 
Set), also, Thuc. i. 7 1 itpxai6rpowa htumv t& 
iirirtfi^'&iutra irphs a^To6t 4<rrtv, 

reliqiw] * future.' 

tjnae qkideui] * the acquisition of whioli 
famo was not so great an object as is its 
maintenance when once acc^uired.' 

xslifie] is used because Cicero is think- 
ing of toe report of his brother's wonis 
and deeds brought from Asia to Rome. 

adincisti'] probably by the Cofnmmt*t' 
riolum, 

I^^OH est tihi . . . Hberatufn] * we must 
possess ourselves of the favourable esti- 
mation and judgment, not only of the 
present, but even of f uturo generatiom> ; 
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qui nunc siint hominuni sed iis etiam qui futuri sunt : quamquam 
illorum erit Terius iudioium obtrectatione et malevolentia libera- 
tum. 44. Denique illud etiam debes oogitare, non te tibi soli 
gloriam quaerere : quod si esset, tamen non neglegeres, praeaertun 
oum ampliflsimifl monumentis oonseorare voluisseB memoriam nomi- 
nis tui : sed ea est tibi oommunieanda meoum» prodenda liberis 
nostris: in qua oavendum est ne, si neglegentior fueris, tibi parum 
oonsuluisse sed etiam tuis invidisso videaris. 

XYI. 45. Atque haeo non eo diountur ut te oratio mea 
donnientem exoitasse sed potius at ourrentem incitasse yideatur. 
Faoies enim perpetuo quae feoisti ut onmes aequitatem tuam, 
temperantiamy seyeritatem integritatemque laudarent. Sed me 
quaedem tenet propter singularem amorem infinita in te ayiditas 
gloriae, quamquam illud ezistimo, cum iam tibi Asia sicuti uni 
ouique sua domus nota esse debeat, cum ad tuam summam pru- 
dentiam tantus usus accesserit, nihil esse quod ad laudem attineat 
quod non tu optime perspicias et tibi non sine cuiusquam horta- 
tione in mentem veniat cotidie. Sed ego, quia, oum tua lego, te 
audire, et quia, cum ad te soribo, tecum loqui videor, idciroo et tua 
longissima quaque epistula maxime deleotor et ipse in soribendo 
sum saepe longior. 46. Illud te ad extremum et oro et hortor, ut 
tamquam poetae boni et actores industrii sclent, sic tu in extrema 



find yet [we have not so much reason to 
fear their verdict, for] their Judgment 
wiU be fairer than the verdict of our con- 
temporaries, uninfluenced as it wOl be by 
detraction or malice.' For iit see note 
on mea part ntmini above. We can ex- 
plain quamquam only by supplying the 
unexpressed train of ideas as above. 

Uloruml refers not (as is usual) to the 
thing more remote in the eenteneet but to 
the thing more remote in actual fact, and 
therefore more remote in the mind of the 
reader: cp. liv. xxx. 30, 19 nieliw tutioT' 
que est eerta pax quam tperata victoria, 
HABC (pax) in tua, zlla (eperata victoria) 
iti deorttm potettate est, 

44. mcnumeHtit] either the honours 
done to Quintus, and referred to above, 
{31, or (as Manutius supposes) a history 
on which Quintus was engaged. This 
hidtory is mentioned in 43, 4 ut Awialie 
sffot entendem. 

aed etiam] The words non solum are 



inserted by all editors (against the mss) 
before tibi parttm eonsuluisse; but sed 
etiam may stand in a subsequent clause 
without any such phrase as fiefi solum in the 
foregoing : see note on Att. iii. 15, 6 (73). 

46. eurreniem'] Cp. Att v. 9, 1 (195) ; 
vi. 7, 1 (270) ar ffirMopT* irpirtuf. 

in te"^ * for you,' ' in your case ' : cp. 
Tusc. 1. 108 hie ioeus est eontemnendus 
in nobis, non nrtihgendus in nostris ; Q. Fr. 
ii. 4 (6), 5 (105) Tompeius in amieitia 
P. Zeptuli vUupcrtitur, 

sicfUi uni euique sua domus"] Cp. Juv. 
i. 7 nota magis nulli domus est sua quam 
mihi luoua Martis. 

Sed ego . . , longier] We have in these 
words, and in the words quod si . , , unus 
praeter eeteros adiuvisti, in { 43, an unmis- 
takable intimation, as we think, that this 
letter is designed aa a sort of repayment 
for Ep. 12. 

46. in exlrema parte eteonelusume] This 
he calls clausula in Att. vi. 3, 3 (264). 
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parte et oondusione muneris ao negoti tui diligentissimTU bis at 
hio tertiuB anniu imperi tui tamquam tertius aetits perf eotiBsiinua 
atque ornatissimuB fuiese yideatur. Id facillime facies, si me oui 
aemper uni magis quam uniTeniB placere yoluiati teoum semper 
esse putabis et omnibus iis rebus qaas dices et facies interesse. 
Beliquum est ut te orem ut valetadini tuae, si me et taos omnis 
yalere vis, diligentissime servias. [Vale.] 



Somewhat ptxallel too is the Greek word 
jroroicXff/f in 29, 8. 

ttamfuam Uriiw mUu$1 Thla amile 
Monld be appreciated by tbe author of 
the Brigona, JSUeir^^ IVMNf«#, and other 
traaediea. We oan aee in the letter of 
Qutntua aboye (12) rery deer indica« 
tiooa of the effect of hia tragic atudiea on 
his style, espedally in {{ 9, 10, 11. We 
are told in Q. Fr. iii. 6 (6), 7 {166) that 
Quintal wrote four trageoiea in sixteen 
daya. In uaing the wMda teriUn actus 
Gioero aeema to haTO before hia mind not 
the Boman play, which waa diyided into 



fire acts, but the Greek, which nanally 
ftlls into three ; the third act is then the 
last, as the third year was the last of 
Qnintus* gorenunent. For a similar 
metaphor drawn from the atage, cp. Seat. 
120 {Aiicpus) . . . temper jHtrtium in np, 
Uunqtunn in eeena eptinutrum ni. 

pirf§etUaimua\ Adjectirea, pertioiplea, 
and adrerbs compounded withjw do not, 
aa a rule, admit of degreea of oompaiiaon. 
Hence jMnfi^d2^im«M, Liy. zL 21, 4, ia 
Justly corrected. But we find pnfictiesi' 
Miff in Brut 118, Orat. 8 and 47 ; and 
perditittimi^ Yerr. iiL 66. 



LETTERS OF TEE TENTH TSAB OF CICERO'S CORRESPONDENCE. 

EP. 31-56. 



A. U. C. 696 ; B. C. 69 ; ABT. CIC. 47* 
COSS. G. JULIUS CAESAR, M. CALPUENIUS BIBULUS. 



This is the year of the First TriamTiratey and of Caesar's first Consulship. 
The seeds of the Civil War were now sown hy the Lex Yatinia, which gave to 
Caesar the goyemment of Cisalpine Gaol with Illyrioam and the oommand of 
three legions for five years. To these powers the Senate felt themselyes ohliged 
to add another legion and Transalpine Gaul, veritU pairibui (as Suetonius 
suggests, Jul. 22) ne, Biipii ne^aaeni, pcpuitu ei hane daret; though this oon- 
cession seems to he attributed to Pompey in Att. Tiii. 3, 3 (388) : cp. Plutarch 
Caes. 14. The Letters of this year haye to do chiefly with the measures which 
Caesar brought forward to cany out his arrangement with the Triumyirs. 
Cicero seems dissatisfied with his own rapproeh$ment towards Pompey, with 
which Attious had gently upbraided him. Cicero at this time was far from 
hopeful about the prospects of the Optimate cause. The ' fish-fanciers ' are in- 
different, Cato is Quixotic, Pompey is ' yilely fallen away.' We haye seen that 
Cicero ascribes to himself considerable influence oyer Pompey, and eyen Caesar 
(27, 6); and also (29, 3) how the oyertures of Balbus proyed powerless 
against his fidelity to his political id^e. We shall see in the Letters of 696 
(69) how strongly he is influenced by fear of the charge of a desertion of his 
cause, and by an ambition for the fayourable Ferdict of future ages (32, 1). 
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We haye a yery unpleasant pietore of the diiiDgennoiuinen of Pompej (48, 2), 
and (48, 4) a pathetio lamentation oyer the diifigtirement of hit idol. He 
deioribet the Triomyirs as extremely nnpopnlar. 

Clodins was elected to the Tribunate about Marchi and gaye out that his 
object in seelring the Tribunate was to oppose all the measures of Caesar 
(op. 37, 3). Cieen> seems at first to haye been deoeiyed by this statement. 
Afterwards he perceiyed dearly enough the real object of Clodius, but relied 
on the protection of Pompey (48, 6). See Introd. i. $ 1 for an account of the 
circumstances which led to the exile of Cicero. 

"We haye in 51 an account of the strange plot reyealed by YettiuSy the 
true characteri object, and source of which are profoundly uncertain. The second 
epistle to his brother Quintus, also among the letters of 695 (59), shows that 
the latter had not been yery successful in carrying out his brother's warnings 
against iraeundia^ conyeyed in 90. The only literary product of this year, 
stili suryiying, is the successful defence of L. Valerius Flaoous, who was 
accused of malyersation in Asia. But Cicero also defended, in a speech now 
lost, his former colleague, C. Aotonius, on a similar charge with respect to 
Macedonia. Antonius was, howeyer, condemned. It was in this speech that 
Cicero criticised the Triumyirs in such a way that within a few hours they 
sanctioned the passing of the curiate law which made Clodins a plebeian ; 
cp. De Domo 39. 
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31. TO ATTIOUS, in Bomb ( Att, ii. 4). 

AMTITTlf ; APRIL ; A. U. C. 695 y B. C. 69 ; ABT. CIC. 47. 

De libro S«iapionu ab Attioo od fe mii80» de negotio <mm Titinio trtntigendo, ds 
Clodio legationem ad Tignnem cupiente, de geographia acribenda, qnamt quos coDfuIea 
f utuioa putot, de saltu Terentiae, de aliis xebua domeaticia. 

CICEEO ATTICO SAL. 

1. FeoLsti mihi pergratmn, quod BerapionU librom ad me 
misigtiy ex quo quidem ego, quod inter noB lioeat dioere, millesi- 
mam partem viz intellego. Pro eo tibi praeeentem pecuniam Bolvi 
imperayi, ne tu expensum moneribus f ones. At quoniam num- 
morom mentio facta est, amabo te, oura at com Titinio quoquo 
modo potariB transigas. Si in eo quod ostenderat non stat, mihi 
maadme plaoet ea quae male empta sunt reddi, si voluntate Pom- 
poniae fieri poterit : si ne id quidem, nummi potius reddantur 
quam ullus sit scrupulus. Yalde hoc velim ante quam proficiBcare 



1. quod . . . dic«r0'\ q». hs y*4p ovraif 
fl/up ttpn^Mf Flat, rrotag. 1. 

«# tu exventum muneribut ferr$8\ ' leat 
joa should put it down under the heading 
of g>fta.' Atticua had eent him a work 
of Serapion on Geography, on which sub- 
ject Gioero seems to have now meditated 
a treatise. Cicero tells Atticus that he 
had giyen diieotions to have him paid at 
onoe for it in ready money — expemum 
ftff mumribui, is to 'enter in one's 
books as paid away under the heading of 
gifts.* For the dat. cp. Nepos Att. 1, 3 
txpetuum iumptuiferre. Though the dat 
after tspentum f$rrt is not found else- 
where in Cicero, it is a natural construc- 
tion ; so we hesitate to bracket mwierihuB 
as a gloes, as suggested by Br. Beid. 

nummi potius reddantur] Meddantur is 
the reading of the mss. Manutius sug- 
gested addantur as a certain correction ; 
and rtddantur is condemned by all the 
old edd. and by the modem Boot. Yet it 
is the one word which throws light on 
the whole transaction, of which nothing 
is known except what may be gathered 
from the present jpassage. When one 
man buys something for another, the 



latter in paying him is sat 
mat, ' to pay him back wl 
it ' : see Ter. Ad. 200-2- 



said riddero num- 
what he gaye for 
2— 



Ob malefiwta haec taatidflm emptam postuUt 

•ibi tradaer . . . 
Afe iam cnpio, ti modo arfantttm reddtti. 

We must therefore infer that litinius had 
undertaken to buy something for Atticus* 
at a certain price, but afterwards found 
that it would cost more. So Cicero says, 
* If he does not keep to his agreement, I 
think the purchase for which he has mayde 
such a bad bargain should be given back 
on his hands, if Pomponia has no objeo- 
tion ; but if she objects to this course, let 
him b€ paid what h$ oace for it, rather 
than that there should be any hit<m in the 
matter.* Or perhaps here and in the 
passage from Terence reddero means no 
more than simply <to pay.* 'Let the 
money Titinius asks be paid, and there 
be no more dii&culty about the business.* 
MaU tmere is quite an idiom for * making 
a bad bargain ' : see on 30, 38. S$ddere 
often means ' to give as in duty bound * : 
Mayor on Jut. i. 93. 
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amantoTy ut soles, diligenterque oonficias. 2. Clodius ergo, ut 
ais, ad Tigranem P Yelimf Sjrpie condioione, sed facile patior. 
Aocommodatius enim nobis est ad liberam legationem tempus 
illady cum et Quintus noster iam, ut speramus, in otio oonsederit 
et iste saoerdos Bonae deae cuius modi fiiturus sit soierimus. 
luterea quidem cum Musis nos delectabimus animo aequo, immo 
vero etiam gaudenti ao libenti : neque mibi unquam veniet in 
mentem Grasso invidere neque paenitere quod a me ipse nou 
desdverim. 3. De geograpbia dabo operam ut tibi satis faciam, 
sed nibil oerti poUioeor. Magnum opus est, sed tamen, ut iubes, 
curabo ut huius peregrinationis aliquod tibi opus exstet. 4. Tu 



2. r«/iiiit S^pie] Tbe triumTin re- 
lolved on a temporary removal of Clodiua 
at this time, hoping, perhaps, that they 
might thuf win the unconditional adhesion 
of Cicero, who, howerer, does not appear 
to have as yet conceived those apprwien- 
sions of Clodius which would have made 
his removal seem desirahle. Thev there- 
fore chose Clodius as puhlie ambassador 
to hear the good wishes of the Roman 
people to Tigranes, on entering on his 
new kingdom of Oordiene and oophene. 
This is described afterwards (34. 3} as 
ieitma UMlari hffatio, * a profitless mis- 
sion which a mere letter-carrier might 
have executed '; hut Cicero seems here 
to look on it as a distinction in saying 
^but I take it easily, for it would not 
suit me at present.' Do attempt worthy 
of mention has been made to solve the 
riddle of vtlim 8jfrpi$ eondieiontf except 
by the great Oronovius» whose conjecture 
seems as probable as it is brilliant. It is 
v#/tifi SoBPn €OHdieioM. Metrodoms, a 
native of Scepsis, was sent by Mithridates 
to Tigranes to incite the latter to war 
with Home. When Tigranes asked Metro- 
dorus his own opinion of the prudence of 
such a step, Metrodoms replied, ' as the 
ambassador of Mithridates I advise you ; 
as Metrodoms I advise you not.' This 
afterwards came to the ears of Mithridates, 
who, in consequence, put Metrodoms to 
death (Plut. Lucull. 22). Cicero therefore 
savs, * So Clodius is going to Tigranes : 
I nope it will be on the same terms (with 
tiie same result! as Metrodoms of Scepsis 
(who lost his life in consequence) — ^the 
honour I don't envy him, for it would not 
suit m]^ plans at present.' Boot calls this 
< ingeniosum sed longius quaesitum.' It 



is trae that Seepti eonditions would more 
naturally mean ' on the terms offered by 
the Scepeian' (cp. AitniUit condhionibiu, 
Hor. Uarm. i. I, 12); but cp. eondieio 
t$»lttMi, * the circumstances under which 
deponents are placed,' Bab. Post. 35. 
Dr. Beid proposes turpiart e<mdigioM, * on 
a less creditable footing ' (i.e. on terms of 
exild) ; Cicero would have prafem-d to see 
Clodius go abroad as exile. turpS might, 
without difficulty, have been coirupted 
into iurpU, t}frpie. Possibly we should 
read in Syriam or in Cppntm (this latter 
is suggeftted by Boot, see Adn. Crit) 
# eoudUioM ('according to agreement'). 
There seems to have been some kind of 
promise or understanding with Clodius 
in the matter of these Eastern embassies : 
cp. 34, 3. 

liberam hoatioMtm] See note to 45, 8. 

eoHsederit^ * shall settle down in private 
life ' after his three years' government of 
Asia. 

Metrdot] of course Clodius. It is 
strange how Cicero seems to fail to see 
the real object of Clodius' tribunate. 
Clo<iius save out that it was directed 
against the measures of Caesar (37, 2), 
and this Cicero seems at first to have 
believed. 

Cratio imvid^ri] * to envy Crassus his 
ooadtion with Uaesar and Pompey.' 
Above, in 9, 3, Crassus is referred to 
in a different way, as the proverbial 
rich man. Quod H adu^wtr^ Orasstnn 
iuptro d%vit\%$, 

quod a tiio ipto] ' that I have not been 
a tiaitor to myself.' 

3. ptre^rintftionit] * this little tour in 
the country.' Cicero was now travelling 
about in the neighbourhood of Antium. 
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quidquid indagaris de re publioa et maxime quos oonsoles futuros 
putes faoito ut sciam : tametsi nimis sum ouriosus. Statui enim 
nihil iam de re pubUoa oogitare. 5. Terentiae Baltiun perspexi- 
muB. Quid quaeris F Praeter queroum Dodonaeam nihil deside- 
ramus quo minus Epirum ipsam possidere videamur. 6. Nos 
oiroiter Kal. aut in Formiano erimus aut in Pompeiano. Tu, si 
in Formiano non erimus, si nos amas, in Pompeiauum venito. 
Id et nobis erit periucundum et tibi non sane devium. 7. De 
muro imperayi Philotimo ne impediret quo minus id fleret quod 
tibi yideretur. Tu censeo tamen adhibeas Yetlium. His tempo- 
ribus, tarn dubia vita optimi cuiusque, magni aestimo unius aestatis 
fruotum palaestrae Palatinae, sed ita tamen ut nihil minus velim 
quam Pomponiam et puerum versari in timore ruinae. 



32. TO ATTICU8, in Romk (Ait. it. 5). 

ANTIUM ; APRIL ; A. U. C. 695 ; B. C. 59 ; ABT. CIC. 47. 

H. Cicero significat ee iter in Aegyptum in animo habere, aed Tereii aermonea 
hominum et indicium iiotteritatia ; de rebna urbania, de qiiibus Attici litteraa ezapeotare 
ae dicit 

CICEKO ATTICO SAL. 

1. Oupio equidem et iam pridem oupio Alezandream reliquam- 
que Aegyptum yisere et simul ab hao hominum satietate nostri 



6. m/Inim] an estate consisting of 
woodland and pasture belonging to 
Terentia, which Cicero now * thorougblj 
ezploied.' 

7. Phiktomo] Terentia'a steward, of 
whoso dishonesty we read in Att. Ti. yii. 
See Index. 

cniuo . . . adhihtaB] The omission of 
ui is common in I'kutus. Yettius Chir- 
sippus was the freedman of Cyrus, the 
arcniteot. 

MMiMS . . . palaettrav Palatinae] 'I 
greaUy Talue one more summer's enjoy- 
ment of my palaestra on the Palatine. 
But, of course, I would not for the world 
haye my brother's wife and son exposed 
to the risk of the wall falling.' M. and 
Q. Cicero had houses beside each other on 
the Palatine. There was a waU separat- 
ing CicbTo' Bpalafitra from the premises of 
Quintus. This wall iias in a dangerous 
state, at least Fomponia thought so. Cicero 



aays it most be rei>aired if it is dangerous ; 
but he sets a hitth value on the use of his 
palantra, of which he will be deprived 
during the summer by the repairs which 
will bu going on. This palae$tra was 
probably intended for physical exercise, 
but thete is nothing in the passage incon- 
sistent with the theory that he used it as 
a sort of school of rhetoric : compare De 
Or. i. 81 ; Orat. 42 ; Brut. 87. Wie- 
land's explanation, adopted by Boot, that 
from this wall they commanded a view of 
the exercises in a public palaestra in the 
Palatine is (1) quite unsuppoited by any 
evidence that there was such a palaestra ; 
^2) there is not a word suggestinff a view 
in the passage ; (H) a wall would be a 
strange place from which to enjoy a view. 
Observe the favourite use of ita — ut, cp. 
10, 1. 

1. Cupio] 'I nm eager, and have long 
been eager, to visit Alexandria and the 
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difloedere et com aliquo dedderio reTortiy sed hoo tempore et hiB 
mittentibuBy 

alilofiai TpMC mi) T(>^oSov {Xjef<rcir{irXoi;c* 

Quid enim noatri optimates, si qui reliqui sunt, loquenttur P an me 
aliquo praemio de Bententia eue deductum P 

Gate ille noeter qui mihi unuB est pro oentum milibus. Quid veio 
historiae de nobis ad annos dc praedioabunt P quas quidem ego 
multo magis yereor quam eorum hominum qui hodie yivunt 
rumusoulos. Bed, opinor, ezdpiamus et ezspeotemus. Si enim 
deferetur, erit quaedam nostra potestas et tum deliberabimus* 
Etiam heroule est in non aodpiendo non nulla gloria. Qua re si 
quid Oio^ivfic tecum forte oontulerity ne omnino repudiaris. 
2. De istis rebus ezspeoto tuas litteras : quid Arrius narret et 
quo animo se destitutum ferat et qui eonsules parentur, utrum, ut 
populi sermo, Pompeius et Grassus, an, ut mihi soribitur, cum 



rcit of SsTpt) KM to s^t ftWftj froin hortf 
where the public it tind of me, and retuni 
only when they have begun to feel my 
loee.' It was contemplated by the tii- 
umnn to send Cicero on a miinon to 
Ftolemjr Auletes, who was embi oiled with 
his subjects. 

alZiofitu Tp&at] Hector's words 
to Andromache, II. ri. 442, often quoted 
by Cicero in his letters. 

$0Ht§titi»i] ' my design of opposing the 
coalition, and carrying out the old policy 
of the opiimatei.* 

n9v\v9d/iat] Hector's reply to 
Hecuba when she dissuades him from 
fiMina Achilles: II. zzii. 100. Here 
Cato u Folydamas ; afterwards in Att. Tii. 
1, 4 (284) Polydamas stands for Attious 
himself. Penaus also had this psaiage of 
Homer in his mind when he wrote (Sat. i. 
4} Nitmiki I^fydtMuitet TMadti Laitimtm 
FraituUrint, Cicero very constantly thus 
personifies public opinion. A!94ofituTpmaf 
u used by nim pretty much as a modem 
writer might use the phrase, ' What will 
Mrs. (Irundy sayP' 

do] '8ix hundred' is the number 
chosen by the Latins to expreu an inde- 
finite number, as the Greeks said /tiiv(ei» 
though they indicated indefinxteness by a 



diflerence in aooent, 10,000 (a definite 
number) being itAptm. However, it may 
hora be questioned whether Hxeeutoi xs 
indefinite. Roman history had now ex- 
tended over more then 600 years ; and 
Cicero asks, what wiU be the verdict of 
historr on him when a similar period 
shaU nave elapeed 'in the course of the 
next six hundred ymn ' F 

rHmuaeulo9\ <cmt-chat,' * gossip,' 'scan- 
dal.' 

e^teipUfMu] 'let me lie in wait' (as 
the huntsman does for his quany) until I 
see whether the embassy to Egypt will 
realty be offered to me : cp. the noratian 
(Owm. iii. 12, 10-12) /rif^tMto UtiUnttm 
txc%pift UpfUM, 

diftrgtur] so. legatio. 

m< gua^dam nothr^ fwUMtat] 'it will 
to some extent lie in my own hands, and 
then it will be time to consider the reasons 
for and against it.' 

eto^drilf] of Mitylene, a close 
confidant of Pompey. 

2. ittii r§bu8'\ * affsirs with you.' 

quo nnimo"] ' How does he bear being 
thrown over by Caesar io his suit fur the 
consulship P' Arrius was a creature of 
Caesar. 
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Ghibinio ServioB SuIpidiUi et num quae novae leges et nam quid 
noTi omnino et, quoniam Nepos profioisoitur, ouinam auguratua 
deferatur, quo quidem uno ego ab iatU oapi possum. Vide levi- 
tatem meam I Sed quid ego haeo, quae eupio deponere et toto 
animo atque omni oura ^tXooof civ P Bio, inquam, in animo est ; 
Tollem ab initio. Nunc verOi quoniam quae putavi esse praeolara 
ezpertus sum quam essent inania, cum omnibus Musis rationem 
habere cogito. 3. Tu tamen de Gurtio ad me rescribe certius, et 
nunc quis in eius locum paietur et quid de P. Olodio flat, et omnia, 
quem ad modum pollioeris, iw\ ^xoXnc scribe, et quo die Boma te 
eziturum putes velim ad me soribas, ut oeitiorem te f aoiam quibus 
in loeis futurus sim, epistulamque statim des de iis rebus de quibus 
ad te soripsi. Valde emm exspeoto tuas litteras. 



GaBinic] This w&i the author of the 
Lex Gabinity which gave Pomper the 
command against the pirates in 687 (67). 
He was consul in the year 696 (58) wiUi 
L. Kw, and was exiled finally for taking 
a bribe of 10,000 talents to restore Ptolemy 
Auletes to Egypt. 

If$pot] had set out to a promce ai 
pro-praetor, and so would probably not 
be enosen, though he might have been 
co-opted in his absence, as Boot observes. 
He would, if in Borne, naturally have 
been chosen to succeed his brother, the 
consul of last year, who was now dead 
(Gad. 59). Therefore, Cicero says, 'since 
Nepoa is off to his province, to whom wiU 
the vacant place in the auguml coUe^ be 
given? — it is the only bait by which I 
could be caught.* 

Vidi levitaUtn] So Muretus reads for 
vidde emtatim of M {videU vUam Z^). 
For other suggestions see Adn. Grit. 
Dr. Beid thinks that we should retain 
civUatemf and understand it as a jocular 
reference to Cicero's treatise, D$ M^ntb- 
lica. Where there is a question of Cicero's 
political conduct, we often find references 
to tbe ideal he had sketched in that troa- 
tise. In Tusc. ii. 27, he speaks of Plato's 
ides! commonwealth as civitaU qua$H Plato 
JhtsU. The emendation of Klots (in ed. 1) 
eariiaUm, 'see at what a high price I 
estimate myself,' which was adopted in 
our previous edition, seems hardly satis- 
fsctory, and is given up by Elotz himself. 
Writing to Cato early in 704 (50), Cicero 
says of the augtirate, Pam. zv. 4, 13 (238) 
taetrdotium denique, eum — quetnadfHodum 
te txi^iman arbUror — non d{ffie%UinM eon- 



oiqui posoeMf non appoiivi. Cicero might 
perhaps have tiken the augurate in 695 
^59) if it had been offered to him, but he 
did not ask for it. 

rationom haioro] * to carry on transae- 
actions with,' cum hae aliquid ad i i Uoeen U m 
habuim roHoniif Gael. 50. 

3. ISt UuMn do Cnriio^ * Tot (though 
I have just professed my determination 
to give up polities for philosophy) you 
must tell me about Gurttus.' lite tamen 
seems to show that Cicero here recurs to 
the former inquiries, and that nunc qmo iu 
oiui looum paretur lefers to the auguxate, 
oiue being Metellus Celer. About Gurtius 
nothing is known. Mr. Pretor ingeniously 
suggests Citrio, comparing Trm^is Ouriana 
in 44, 2. The character of Gurius was 
notoriously infamous, and his name was 
erased from the senatorial roU, a disgrace 
which may have been followed by eject- 
ment from some other office. If emenda- 
tion is required, we do not know any better 
suggestion for the passage than tlus. In 
72, 3, we find Ourtitu in M for what 
should probably be Cfitriuo, In tJie next 
words M and Rom give a reading which is 
quite ignored as an obvious error by the 
edd,, quid do P. Clodio fratrb. Is the 
passage stands, this would of course give 
no sense ; but by simply transposing two 
clauses ^which is not so violent a course 
as omitting two words) we have a natural 
sense. Read 2W tatnon do Curiio ad mo 
rotoribo eertiuo, ot quid do P. Olodio ot 
fratro, ot nutio quit in eiuo (sc. fratris) 
loeumparotur^ ot otnnia, * answer my ques- 
tion about Gurtius, and teU me what is 
being done about Glodius and his cousin 
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33. TO ATTIOUS, in Rome (A.tt. ii. e). 

AMTIUM ; APRIL ; A. U. C. 695 ; B. C. 69 ; ABT. ac. 47. 

M. Cieeio Attieo lignificat quanto opere abhorreat a scrfbando azumui, sibi diflBeila 
iam Tideri gaograpbiam icribere omninoque so malle Antii cessare quam quidquam 
grariorit operia soadpere, hunc leoaaaam aibi placere, dr^jcdora ae pangere, addit de 
nagotio Q. fntria et de reboa domeatiola. 

CIC£RO ATTIOO SAL. 

1. Quod tibi superioribuB litteris promiseram, fore ut opuB 
ezstaret huius peregriuationisy nihil iam magno opere oonfirmo. 
Sio enim sum complexus otiom ut ab eo divelli nou queam. 
Itaque aut libris me deleoto quorum habeo Anti f eetivam oopiam 
aut fluotus numero : nam ad lacertas oaptandaB tempestates non 



Metellua Celer, and wbo ia now HkelT to 
fill hia place.' Metellua Celer ia olten 
called tbe fraisr of Clodiua : aee De Har. 
reap. 46, Gael. 60. He iraa both couain 
and broUier-in-law of Clodioa ; hui /rater 
meana eoHtin, it cannot mean ^ro^Air. in- 
faw. The paaaage JAr, xzzviii. 35, on 
which reata the theory that /t'a<#r ■ Uvir, 
ia far from aaffieient to eatabliah it. Me- 
teUua and Ulodiua were certainly fratntf 
< couaina ' ; Clodiua' mother waa the aiater 
of Metellna' fattier. It ia a moot point 
whether in Gael. 60 tiie word palnuli 
ought not to be expunged ; fratrajMirU' 
»let are properly the aona of brothers, 
while eoMobrini are the aona of aiatera. 
There aeema to have been no preciae term 
to deaignate the couainahip of Clodiua and 
Metellua, the aona of a aiater and a bro- 
ther. Probably the general term fratreM 
waa uaed for tnia caae. But it doea not 
seem impoaaible that fratret patruehs 
miffht describe the aona of a brother 
and aiater on the aame principle on which 
fratru ia uaed of two brothera and a 
aiater, tr$9 frtAret Titim 9t Matviku it 
6Vuf, Dig. 2, 14, 35 ; and of a brother 
and aiater, /ratrtim inastu* amor, Tac. 
Ann. zii. 4 : eg,JUio9 in Tac. Ann. xi. 38. 

1. JIuetus nttmero] * NihO agendo de- 
lector ' ia the aenae given to thia proTcrb 
by ti&e old edd., aa well aa Boot, who re- 



fera to Lucian, Hermotimua 84, for the 
Greek parallel proverb, rjk icinar* hpiBiinp : 
cp. MiMsar. 6. 43 (quoted by Otto) K^/iara 
fitrpu: 4wl rmp wmptKmt rt Siavparro- 
fi4¥»w, and Theocr. xvi. 60 : in thia aenso 
of futile and endleaa labour the phrase 
JlisetHs numerare ia found in Martiul 
vi. 34, 2. A reference to the paaaagu 
from Lucian would aeem to ahow that 
the old fable of Aeaop had a closer 
relevance to Cioero'a poaition than is 
auppoaed. Here ia the paaaage from 
Lucian : — ical ri lu ^oKpvcfP, 2 XP^^^^ » 
rh yhp rov n^oi iit§7yo irdfv vvptrhy^ 
olfuut tp Aftf'arrof Bifiyuro' l^i| ykp 
iwBpuir6¥ riva M rS ^iSwi icalB^fifityotf 
M r^f Kv/jLormyiiP ipiOfi§ir r& ttifiarat 
ff^akdpra 8^ ^x^*^"* *<>^ iriaof ai, ikxpi 
6^ rifp Kc^Sc^ wapaffraffop ^Iwup a^^, 
**t(, i ytPPaU, itPtf rw vap*K96prw 
€PtKaj Z4oP rk iprtvBtP hp^dfAtPOP kpiB' 
UtTp, iLti9\ilffajnaiK€(pttp s** If, therefore. 
Cicero had in hia mind the fable of Aeson, 
he would mean < I torture myself by dwell- 
ing on the paat, which ia now irrevocable, 
instead of addreaaing myself to the oon- 
sider.Uion of what my conduct should be 
in the future.' The next sentence, 'for 
the weather ia not auitable for catching 
shada,' would be a sudden jocose return 
to the litml (and not allegorical) mean- 
ing atjluetut HHiMro. But moat probablv 
he had not in his mind the Greek proverb 
or the Aesopian fable. 
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mmt idoDeae. A aoribendo prontui abhorret animus. Etenim 
yi^ypa^ixa quae oonstitueram magnum opus est : ita valde 
Eratosthenes quern mihi proposueram a Serapione et ab Hip- 
paioho reprehenditur : quid censes, si Tyrannio aooesseritP Et 
heroule sunt res diffidles ad ezplioandum et fifcoccSctc nee tam 
possunt avOiifMypa^HcOat quam videbantur et, quod caput est, 
mihi quaevis satis iusta causa cessandi est : qui etiam dubitem an 
bio Anti oonsidam et hoc tempus onme oonsumam, ubi quidem 
ego mallem duum Tirum quam Bomae me fuisse. 2. Tu yero 
sapientior Buthroti domum parasti. Bed, mihi crede, prozima est 
illi niunicipio haec Antiatium cintas. Esse locum tam prope 
Romam ubi multi sint qui Yatinium numquam viderint f ubi 
nemo sit praeter me qui quemquam ex viginti viris yivum et 
salvum relit P ubi me interpellet nemo, diligant omnes P Hie, 
hie nimirum jroXinvriov. Nam istio non solum non licet sed 
etiam taedet. Itaque avUSora quae tibi uui legamus Theopom- 



T^ratiHto] He was a natiTe of Amisuf , 
like Strabo. He came to Bome aroons the 
captiyes brousht back by Lucullus from 
the Uithridatic War. He waa a friend of 
Cicero, and afterwordB the instructor of 
Strabo, ns M-ell as of the young Giceros : 
cp. Q. Fr. ii. 4, 2 (105). Cicero says, 
' you may imadne what a confused state 
1 shall be in, if to the criticisms of Bera- 
pion and Hipparchus on Eratosthenes are 
added the strictures of Tyrannio on all 
these/ 

4mo<('«(s] ' monotonous.' 

iL¥$iipoypa^97a9ai\ 'to be em- 
bellished.' 

qttt} is the necessary correction by 
Manutius of quin of the Med. ' Seeing 
that I am not sure that I shaU not give 
up my idea of trarelling and settle down 
here, 'a here I would rather hare been one 
of the dtteriri than at Rome.* The chief 
magistrates in the colonies were called 
d'*otiri; in the municipal towns, where 
the duofiri iftre dieutido lonned a eoUeffium 
with the two aediles, they were called 
qttattHorrtn, Arnold's Rom. ProT. Adm., 
p. 221. Cicero savs, * I had rather I had 
been one of these tnan one of the Roman 
duotiH ' (i.e. the consuls). Duum virum is 
the gen, pint., as Cicero points out in 
Orat. 156, quoted by Boot. Quidem is 
< certainly,' PhU. ii. 38 (Mayor). MiUler 
proposes to add eotwtl before fniu$. See 
Adn. Crit. 



2. nnskMi] * Antium Tery nearly ap- 
proaches the adTantages of fiuthrotum.' 
GbinAtt iT. 8a, 1 (112), he says, Sbcmtc 
Antium Bttthrotum mm Roma4 ut Cortyrat 
illud iuim^ ' that Antium is to Rome what 
Btttlirotum is to Corcyra,' Romae and Ccr» 
cffru* being dtttiret, 

Vatinium'] the tribune, Caesar's crea- 
ture. 

viffititi ririt] The commission of twenty 
appointed by Caesar's laws for the divi- 
sion of the Campanian land. He after- 
wards dwells tauntingly on the fact tiiat 
Clodius had not found a place in so nuoie- 
rous a body (34, 3) . 'To think that (here 
should be a place so near Rome, and yet 
so indifferent to politics, that I am the 
only one who feels the least interest in 
the health and welfare of any one of tho 
twenty commissioners.* 

Sic^ hie nimirtmi] 'Here, and here 
only, I must play the statesman.' Then 
he goes on to mention the way in which 
he means to ^lay the statesman, to exer- 
cise his political faculties, namely, in the 
form of a private pamphlet to bo read to 
Attious alone, in defence of his polioy, 
and written with all the bitterness of the 
historian Theopompus. ' My only policy 
now,' he says, 'is hatred of the radicals, 
and that not attended by any feeling of 
indignation, but rather a feeung of Mea- 
sure in committing it to writing.' 

ip^Kdora] Malaspina supposes Cicero 
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pio genere aut etiam aaperiore multo pangentor. Neque aliud 
iam quidquam voXirci/o/iat nisi odiflae improbos, et id ipsum nullo 
com stomaoho sed potius cam aliqua aoribendi yoluptate. Sed ut 
ad rem, soripai ad quaestores urbanoa de Quinti fratris negotio. 
Vide quid narrenti eoquae apes sit deuari an oistoplioro Fom- 
peiaiio iaoeamus. Praeterea de muro statue quid faoiendum 
sit. Aliud quid P Etiam. Quaudo te pro&oiBci istinc putes fao 
ut sciam. 



to refer to the book Ik ConHliU utis, which 
Dio Cafsius (xzxiz. 10) says he wrote 
^Ur hif exile : cp. Aseoaiue, p. 83, 21. 
It IB alluded to in rlut. Gthm. 13 fr nn 
^6y^ ^ta^tphs j|y Kpdffa^ mmi Kadampt 
r^r uhiw wp9ffrpt$6fiwos. 0&T9S /tir 6 
KAyos i^^Mn iitrk riip iifi^oip (ac. Graasiti 
and Gaosar) rcAcvr^r. Dio CaMiiis (loc. 
dt.) says it contained xoKXii vol 3cir4 
against Caenr, Craesue, and othen : koX 

dm TOVTO ^0JI$t\s fiil Kol (witT9S a^Tov 
itc^vr^wp JTOTf o'lffi^rar^ rt airrh cai wupd^ 
Swicff rm TmtZl (probably Tiro) irpooriC^af 

yrypafifidt^a ir^li^ &ir /itraXJid^p. This 
may hare been the premiir§ ihauek$ 
which he afterwards completed : see Att. 
ziT. 17, 6 (724) : it seems to hare been 
directed against Caeear. 

iU ad rem] sc. tenutm or rcdiam : cp. 
Att. vi. 8, 3 (281) 9€d nd rem. 

qua€9tore» Hrbanon] It ax iu their duty 
to supply tlic provincial governors nith 
the money {tatttfinm) necu«»ary for outfit 
and preliminary expenses. 

einfophoro rompciand] Pompe^, dur- 
ing the Alitliridatic War, liad laid up a 
large quantity of money in the Asiatic 
currency, the eittophoruB (so called fivm 
the deTice, the sarred eUta of Dionysus 
half open, with a tferpent creeping out of 



it). The quaestors wished to pay Quin- 
tus the money due to him from the Roman 
treasury for the administration of Asia, 
by a draft on this sum amassed in euto^ 
phori, Quintus would hare preferred 
being paid in the denariiUf the Roman 
curreuoT. The ralne of the ristophorus 
was probably about three denarii. Qiuntus 
feared he would lose by being paid in this 
currency. Manutius and Pompey speak 
of this money as if it were the pri>*ate 

Property of Pomj^y, and talk about reim- 
ursinff Pompey in the Roman currency. 
But tne quaestors would not think of 
drawing on private propeitr. Thi^ sum 
in ehlophcri was doubtless tfie property of 
the state, deposited by Pompey in safe 
keeping in Asia; and it occurred to the 
quaestors ihot tkts would be well utilised 
by paying with it the money due from 
the Bioman treasury to Quintus. The 
word iaeeamiu is strangely nsed^ 'must 
wo tit down under a paj'^ment m cxttu- 
phori \ ' Cp. Bmndiei iaeere in omnit pnrtm 
est mclestuM, Att. xi. 6, 2 (418), wheie 
iaeere is ' to be kept quiet* (nailing). 
Possibly, howcTcr, tAM#iiaM«means nothing 
more than to be ' ruined.' 
de muro] see 31, 7. 
AltHd quid f StiaHi] * Anrthing else 
to say P Tes, one thing more. 
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34. TO ATTIGT78, in Bomb (Arr. n. 7). 

ANTIUM ; APRIL ; A. 17. C. 695 ; B. 0. 69 ; ABT. CIC. 47. 

De geograpbia et duabui orationlbua qiiti pottnhTent Attieus : do P. Clodio et 
eiui legatione ad Tigranem, de adTsnaxiomm inter ipaoa diHenaione» qoibus do rebuf 
nilt certior fieri ita ut tamen ad rem pubUeam adminittrandam redira nolit, de 
rebus domesticis. 

CICERO ATnCO SAL. 

1 . De geograpbia etiam atque etiam delibeiabimiu. Orationes 
autem a me duas pofitulaa, quarnm alteram non libebat mihi scri- 
bere, tqui absciram.t alteram, ne laudarem eum quern non 
amabam. Bed id quoque Tidebimna. Denique aliquid exstabit, 
ne tibi plane cessasse videamnr. 2. De Pnblio qnae ad me soribia 
sane mibi iucunda sunt, eaque etiam velim omnibua vestigiiB 
indagata ad me adferas oum yenies, et interea Boribas si quid 
intelleges aut i^uapicabere et maxima de legatione quid nt aoturus. 
Equidem ante quam tuaa legi litteraa, hominem ire cupiebam, 
non mehercule ut difPerrem cum eo Tadimonium — nam mira sum 



1. Oratiofiet] We do not know what 
these (hatiofit were. Mr. Prelor holds 
that one was the Oratio iti Cttriwem it 
CMinm ; but Cicero wrote that out, for it 
ffot into circulation some time Ister 
(69, 2). Gronorins is of opinion that one 
was the speech which Cicero intended to 
deliver on the last day of his consulship 
when he was prerented fiom speaking by 
Metellus Nepos. 

abicirntn^ This is the reading of M. 
Aht(\d(ram is the reading of ed. lens, and 
Ernest i, who explains that it was afters 
not hefovf^ the deliveij that the Roman 
orators u^ed to commit their speeches to 
writing (Tnsc. iv. 55), and supposes 
that Cicero there says, * I did not cnre to 
n rite it out now, for I broke off in the 
middle (i. <■. only partially committed it 
to ^litinff) after I deliyered it.* Boot 
would explain abicideram * 1 had torn up 
my notes' (so I could not write it out 
now). But coneerpiTS is the word Cicero 
uses in this sense, and he would hare ex- 
pressed his meaning more clearly. Boot, 
who does not approve of abtcideraw, sug- 
gest** abifcfram, meaning ' I had throiin 
It off hastily,' comparing De Orat. iii. 102, 
where, however, tbe word is used of quick 



and impassioned utterance, not of hasty 
composition. It has, howerer, also the 
meaning of 'humbling,' 'disparaging' 
{rttwuwfw) : cp. De Orat. iii. 104 €d 
€xtenH9ndtim {aliquid) atqu$ obieimdHm; 
Orat. 127 avgendia rebttt et contra abicU 
eMdit; Tusc. T. 51 ; and Seneca Epist. 
75, 2 (quoted by Boot) sentui meot nee 
fxemateem nee abieeiteem. Something 
similar is CatuU. 24, 9 Moe tu qttatnfnbet 
abiee eteraqve, and perhaps above 24, 3 hie 
annuteentttueauetofitatefHabieeitf * flouted.' 
By a slight extension of this meaning 
we might possibly then translate ' I had 
not done it justice' : cp. Pope on Bentley, 
<< made Horace dull and humbled Milton't 
strains." Quia ab ea detderam, 'because 
I had deserted the principles laid down in 
it,' would give a good sense. H. A. J. 
Munro would read abieci tram. Madvig 
quia obeeura erat ; Gurlitt quia oteitaram, 

quern non amabam} Prolmbly Poznpey. 
Tunstall thinks the reference is to Hor- 
tensius. 

2. Jk TubHo) Clodio. 

hominem ire'] In hominem is the read- 
ing of the mss. The copyist, no doubts 
inserted the in as often (see Adn. Crit.). 
Cicero wishes that Clodius should accept 
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alaoritate ad litigandnm— Bed videbatnr mihi, si quid eeset in eo 
populare quod plebeiuB &otu8 easet, id amisBuruB. * Quid enim 
ad plebem traoBiBti P ut Tigranem ires Balutatum P Nana mihi : 
regeB Armexiii patrioioa xeealutare non Bolent P ' Quid quaeria P 
Acueram me ad exagitandam hano eiuB legationem. Quam si ille 
oontemuit et si, ut Boribifli bilem id oommoyet et latoribus et auspi- 
oibuB legis ouriatae, speotaoulum egregium. 3. Heroulei Terum 
ut loquamuTy subeontumelioBe traotatur noster Fublius : primum 
qui cum domi CaeBaris quondam unus vir fuerit, nunc ne in 
yiginti quidem esse potuerit ; deinde alia legatio dicta erat, alia 
data eet. Ilia opima ad ezigendas pecunias Druso, ut opinor, 
Piflaurensi (an epuloni Yatinio) reservatur : haec ieiuna tabellari 
legatio datuT ei cuius tribunatus ad istorum tempora reservatur. 
Incende hominem, amabo te, quod potest. XTna spes est salutis 
istorum inter istos dissensio^ cuius ego quaedam initia sensi ex 



the embtMy to Tigranei^ because he 
thinks he irould thus forfeit any popula- 
rity he gained by beoomins a pbbeiaD, 
< not,' he says, * through any desire to 
postpone the trial of the issue between us, 
for 1 am amasingly eager for the frar.' 
It was these last words probably which 
gave rise to the corrupt in k§mMim. 

Xmrm miht] See on 22, 10. ' Pray 
do the kings of Armenia not return the 
Tisit of a patrician (is that the reason why 

iou haye become a plebeian) 'P Thus 
icero proposes to assail Clodius. 
Quid qyasris P] < in a word.* 
extfitandam] * to pull to pieces.' 
iutorihu 0t mapieibHi Uait CHriaiae} 
Caesar is called the Mcroi the bill which 
plebeianised Clodius, and Pompey the 
ttHtpig or ' approving friend.* We learn 
from 87, 1, that Pompey was at the taking 
of the auspices at the adregatio. In Att. 
Tiii. 3, 3 (333), Pompey is called ille in 
adopUndo Clcdio augur, 

enriata^] So his adoption was not in 
the €Qm%Ha eenturtMUt but in the eomitia 
eurimiu. The comitim curiaim seem now to 
hare serred hardly any purpose but adnh 
patic. We learn from 24, 4 that there 
was some talk of bringing the matter of 
Clodius' adrogatio before the eamtfta «en- 
iuriaU ; but it was not carried out. 

3. iubconiHmiliote] * with scant conr- 
tesy.' 

primmn qui etnn] ' first in his fdlure 
to gain a place eten in the twenty, he who 



was once the only nmn in Caesar's house.' 

dicta] * promised,' ' arranged ' : cp. 
Flaco. 86, Mii# tutor$ Mtctorc e$t dieta 
do$. Boot compares Nepoe £um. 3, 2 
Sbc tempore data $$t JSum^ni Cktppadccia, 
ftr« potiui dicta ; nam turn in hottiwn 
potsitate erat. 

cpttna"] The miision to Egypt is called 
'fat,' that to Tigrtnes a ' poor, piofitless 
mission, which might be as well dis- 
charged by a letter-canier.' The one is 
' kept in reserre ' for Bnisus or Yatinius : 
the other is giren to Clodius, whose 
tribunate is ' reserved to suit the occasion 
of those gentlemen.' The repetition of 
r$ufvatur implies that while the serrices 
are done by Clodius, the rewards are giTen 
to the others. Drusus is called Drusua of 
Pisaurum, to hint at his obscurity. Ya- 
tinius is probably (as Schiits suggests) 
called epnlOf because in the speech m Yat. 
30-32, he is described as hsTing on one 
occasion gone to a banquet at the nouse of 
Q. Arrius in a black toga. He sought to 
be elected into the place of Metellus Geler 
in the augural body, cp. Yat. 19. Cicero 
(36, 2) speaks with indignation of his 
being a candidate for the sugurate, and 
we know from Yat. 19 that he failed. 

an epuUmi"] see Madv. Fin. ii. 104,and 
£p. 8, 2, aboTe, for this use of an, 

fnetndc] * urge him on against Caesar 
and Pompey': 'fan the flame of his re* 
sentment' : on. ^Kiyuw in Soph. Aj. 196. 

guodpoteitj See Adn. Crit. 
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Curione. lam vero Arriufl oonflulatam sibi ereptom iremit. Me- 
gabooohufl et haeo sanguinaria iuventus inimioissima est. Aooedat 
vero, aooedat etiam ista riza auguratus. Spero me praeolaias de 
istis rebus epistulas ad te saepe missurom. 4. Bed illud quid sit 
soiie eupio quod iaois obscure iam etiam ez ipsis quinque viris 
loqui quosdam. Quidnam id est P Si est enim aliquid, plus est 
boni quam putaram. Atque baeo, sio velim existimes, non me 
abs te Kara to wpaxriKov quaerere, quod gestiat animus aliquid 
agere in re publioa. Iam pridem gubemare me taedebat^ etiam 
cum licebat. Nuno vero cum oogar ezire de uavi non abiectis 
sed ereptis gubemaoulis, cupio istorum naufragia ex terra intueri, 
cupioy ut ait tuus amicus Sophodes, 

icfiv viro artyy 
wvKVii^ iiKoieiv \paKado^ tiSoiay <f>pivL 



OHfiofte] See next letter, § 1. 

Arritui] See 32, 2. 

Megabocthus] A Roman of thii name 
appears as having been condemned for 
extortion in Sardinia ^Cic. Scaur., 40^. 
Also a Megabacchua penaned in the battle 
of Carrbae. He \raa aaid to be diatin* 
guided for couiogo and strength ; and be 
killed himaelf in order to avoid falling 
into the lianda of the Paitbiuiis (Plut. 
Crasaua, 25). He may hare been, as 
Gronorins aaya, involved in the con- 
spiracy of Catiline. There does not seem 
any reason to assume vith Manutius that 
Megabocchus was a nickname of Pompey. 

tauguinaria] As this word is neither 
Ciceronian nor Auguatuii, Froncken has 
proposed Mffutnia (ac. epulis Anii), rafer- 
ring apparently to the eouimi$tatore$ eon- 
iurationii (22, 11). Dr. Rcid has im- 
proved on this by suggesting Bitnguine 
ioainata, comparing Sest. 78 eoM qui ah 
ilio petiiftro ae perdito civi iam pHdem 
reipublieoe tniiguiHe MaginaniHr. 

4. Sed iUiid\ * I should like to know 
tlie meaning of a dark hint which you 
threw out, that even some of the QHin- 
gneviri ore beginning to talk ' (no doubt 
unfavourably of Caesar and Pompey) . 
Manutius would read ez ipiit zx rtrt«, 
as there is no other mention except in 
Prov. Cons. 41 (where Manutius would 
make the same oornection) of any com- 
mission of Jive constituted by the Julian 
Law ; and it is hardlv possible that there 
can have been (as has been suggeated, e. g. 



by Lange, iii. 280, who refers to Schol. 
liob. 263) five out of the twenty ol pre* 
ponderant influence, who are here spoken 
of as a distinct body. Mommsen's view 
(Qromatici veterea ii. 224) is that the 
rigititiHri were divided into four sub- 
commissions of five ; so that one of the 
vigiHttviri might be called indifferently 
vi^iNtivir or qnifiqH^vir. One of these 
sub-commiasiona was possibly the source 
of tlie celebrated Zcx Mattilia Boteia 
Fedueata AUietim Fabiaj which Rudorff 
ascribed to Caligula : aee Mommsen, 
EpJitmnU Epigraph, ii. 120, for the 
evidence on this point. 

Kark rh •wpattriKhp] * with a view 
to action.' 

Iam pridem guhtrnari\ cp. hie iiiint- 
rum wKvrtvriov . . . taedet m laatlotter, 

f 2. 
K^p hvh ar4yji] 'with drow«y 

brain | To hear 'neatn ahelter the thick- 
falling rain.' So one of our pupils, Mr. 
Boxwell, once translated in an examina- 
tion paper. Lucretiua' poem was not yet 
publiahed ; otherwise Cicero could better 
have illuatrated hia enpio iitorum naufra- 
gia ex terra intneri by the well-known 
passage beginning ttiau ^nari mtiguo ; but 
It may be observed that Cicero never does, 
in any of his works, quote Lucretius, nor 
even mention him, except in the well- 
known passage, Q. Fr. ii. 9 (11), 4 (132). 
This throws some doubt on the ti-adition 
mentioned by St. Jerome^ that Cicero 
edited Lucretius after the death of the 
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6. De muro quid opus sit Tidebis. Castrioianum mendum nos oor- 
rigemuBy et tamen ad me Quintus HS ocioo loa soripserat, nunc ad 
aororem tamen HS zzz. Terentia tibi salutam dioit ; Oioero tibi 
mandat ut Ariatodemo idem de se reapondeas quod de fratre suo, 
sororis tuae fiIio» respondiati. De 'A/ioXOtt^ quod me admones 
non neglegemua. Cura ut valeas. 



35. TO ATTICUS, in Bomb (Att. ii. 8). 



AMTltJM ; ABOUT APRIL I8TH ; A. U. C. 695 ; B. C. 59 ; ABT. CIC. 47. 

Be epistula Attici a pueris laii amiiaa, de Cuiione aduleicente qui ad le Teneiit 
•alutatum ct quid nanmTeiit, le biftoriae le dare, de itineribua quae in animo habeat 
iaoere ei quo tempore in qaaqne Tilla f utoroa ait. 

CICERO ATTICO SAL. 

1. Epiatulam oum a te avide exapectarem ad vesperum, ut 
aoleoy eoce tibi nuntiuB pueros yenisee Boma. Yooo ; quaere eo- 
quid litterarum ? Negant. 'Quid aia P' iuquam» 'nikilne a Pom- 
ponio?' Perteniti Yooe et vultu oonfesfii sunt se aooepisse sed 
exoidiflfle in via. Quid quaeria P Permoleste tuli. Nulla enim 



poet. However, Cicero leeme purpoeely 
to refrain from quoting hif contempora- 
ries. Thia passage d Soph, is imitated 
br Tibnllua (i. I, 45^8), and perhaps by 
Tennyson, tiiough to adifforent purport, 
in LocksUy Eull— 

Drag thy memories, lest thoo lean it, lest thy 

heart be brought to proof. 
In the dead unhappy night, and when the rain 

If on the roof. 

Mr. Prstor compares Thomson's Smkhb 
(Winter), 92— 

Nor recks the storm that blows 
Without and rattles on his humble roof. 

This is by no means the only place in 
which a hackneyed Latin quotation has 
its Greek analogue in these letters : where 
we should say n$ tuior ultra (properly 
itijn-a) erepidauiy Cicero in Att. t. 10, 3 
(198) has lp(oi rtr, the first words or a 
Terse f^oi nt %9 httLtrrot •i^^tii rdxriiw, 
Ar. Yesp. 1431 : see Introd. II. { 2 C. 



5. fiUHdHm] Some mistake in his ac- 
counts. Castricius was a trader carrying 
on business (probably) in Asia. He is 
again mentioned, Att. xii. 28, 3 (564). 

cnioo loo] * that it amounted to 16,000 
sestorces ; while in a letter to his sister he 
has made the sum 30,000.* 

11*1110 . . . ajuc] See Adn. Crit. 

CtMr»] The boy whose birth was an- 
nounced in £p. 11, written in 689 (66), 
who therefore was now six years old. 

idem d$ m rupwidiM\ Doot conjec- 
tures that Aristodemus may have been a 
teac-iier, to whom the younf Cicero apolo- 
gises for his absence, and bej^s Attieus to 
make the same excuse for him as for his 
cousin the son of Quintus and Pomponia. 

'A/&aX^c(f] cp. note to 19, 1. 

1. eee$ tibi"^ *lo and behold you, a 
meesenger with the news that slayes of 
yours bare arrived from Rome.' For 
$ec* tibi, cp. 42, 3 ; xri. 13a, 2 (802). 

0xcidis$0j ' had been lost.' This word 
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aba te per ho6 dies epistula inaiiis aliqua re utili et suayi yenerat. 
Nunc, si quid in ea epistula quam ante diem xvi Eal. Mai. 
dedisti f uit historia dignum, soiibe quam primum, ne ignoremus : 
sin nihil praeter iooationem, redde id ipsum. Et soito Curionem 
adulesoentem v 'sse ad me salutatum. Yalde eius sermo de Pub- 
lio oum tuis litte " oongruebat. Ipse vero mirandum in modum 

reges odisse superbos. 

Peraeque narrabat inoensam esse iuventutem neque ferre haec 
posse. Bene habemus nos, si in his spes est : opinor, aliud aga- 
mos. Ego me do historiae. Quamquam, lioet me Saufeium putes 



alaometnt * to get wind,' < become ksown'; 
see Att. iT. 17 (18), 1 (146), UpUlum qvid 
n0 quo txciitU, 

%nan%i\ * deroid of inttructiTe and plea- 
sant reading.' This use of the abUdye 
with inanii ii very nure. 

hUtcrial Ernesli is possibly right in 
holding that this word should be written 
in Greek character, and interpreted in the 
sense of IvropU^ 'worth my knowing'; 
otherwise these words would mean, * of 
historical interest,' < worthy of being in- 
troduced into history.' Cicero, in 32, 1, 
uses the plnrtU in tlus sense. 

redde] * pay it back.' The word im- 
plies that Atticus otrcs him the letter 
which miscarried. 

ad me talHUttum] ms is governed by 
salutatum; cp. Oaes. B. G. y. 26, 2 
magna manu ad cattra oppugnaium rm«- 
runt, 

vero] ' furthermore ' « 7^ /&^r, KiUbner 
on Tusc. i. 98. 

regee odit^te wperhoe] The triumrirs. 

WehaTe the whole Terse in Att. vi. 3, 7 

(264)— 

Graniut autem 
Non contennere ae et reget oditte tuperbot. 

'Ihe Terses are Lucilius' description of 
Granius the crier, or auctioneer. Granius' 
motto was ' to respect oneself, and come 
to no terms with tyrants.' 

Bene hahemut noe] * we are doing well 
if we can indulge hopes that the rising 
generation are becoming indignant with 
the triumTirate. "We have omy to adopt 
a laiseez'faire attitude ' : see Att. rii. 2, 
3 (293) quamquam videhatur ee non grart" 
ter habere. But bene habemus might mean 
* we are doing well,' and then nos would 



be the subjeet of agamut, which Indeed 
seems to require a subject enressed ; bem 
habet means 'it is well,' m Mur. 14. 
Dolabella, in Fam. ix. 9, 1 (400), writes 
Ilnrentia minus belle haimt; and bene 
habere is often thus nsed by the Comic 
writers, e,g,, Plant. Aul. 372 ; Mfl. 724; 
Ter. Ph. 429. This last consideration 
makes it seem probable that we shonld 
punctuate thus, with Boot: — bene habe- 
mus : noSf si, &o. For aliud agere, cp. 
aliud mme agere^ Cluent. 165 ; hie aliud 
agens pepulus, Tac. Agr. 43. 

histtfriae"] the Mabora Theepompio 
genore referred to in 33, 2. 

Saufeium"] 'Yet— thoueh you may 
suppose I am as indefati^hle in writing 
as Saufeius — I am the lasiest man aliye ' : 
see 8, 1, where Cicero jestingly says 
that Saufeius will doubtless administer 
the proper consolation to Atticus for the 
death ci his grandmother; he could not 
let slip eren that opportunitr for holding 
forth. As an Epicurean ne would be 
supplied with arguments to show that 
death was not an evil, there being no mw- 
sation after death ; see Att. ir. 6, 1 (110). 
Howeyer, the jMUsage may haye quite a 
different meaning. Cicero always speaks 
of Saufeius and his School as the represen- 
tatires of self-indulgence, laziness, and 
the abandonment of a strenuous course of 
action: see especially Att. xr. 4, 8 (734), 
where he says he might have become a 
couTert to the principles of Saufeius, and 
found in Caesar a kind master, if he had 
been content to give up the struggle for 
liberty. From this point of yiew the 
sentence would mean, ' I confess, at the 
risk of vour calling me a Saufeius, that I 
am the laziest man aliye.' 
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esse, nihil me est inertius. 2. Bed oognoBoe itinera nostra, ut 
Btatnas ubi noe viBoniB as. In Formianum volumus yenire Pari- 
libns : inde, qnoniam putas praetermittendum nobis esse hoc tem- 
pore Gratera ilium delicatum, Kal. Mai. de Formiano profloisGemnr, 
nt Anti simns a. d. y. Non. Mai. Ludi enim Anti faturi sunt a 
ly ad prid. Non. Mai. Eos TuUia speotaze yult Inde oogito 
in Tusculanum, deinde Arpinumi Bomam ad Eal. lun. Te 
aut in Foimiano aut Anti aut in Tusculano oura ut yideamus. 
Epistulam superiorem restitue nobis et appinge aliquid noyi. 



36. TO ATTIGUS, in Bomb (Att. ii. 9). 

AKTIUM ; APRIL (mIDDLe) ; A. U. C. 69(( ; B. C. 59 ; ABT. C1C. 47. 

Bpistok raptim seiipte reqvlrit H. Gicero ab Attioo MnnonM qnot onm P. Clodio 
babuerit, da rebus uibanii et statu rei pnbUcaa, de oonsflio sno se defendendi si opus 
mtf de itineiibus suia et ^o die in quamqua TiUam Tenire cogitet. 

CICERO ATTICO SAL. 

1. Subito cum mihi dixisset Oaecilius quaestor puerum se 
Bomam mittere, haeo scripsi raptim, ut tuos elioerem mirifioos cum 
Publio dialogos, cum eos de quibus soribis tum ilium quem ab- 



2. FanKhui] Feast of Pales, tbe god- 
dess of sbepberds, held on April 2 lit. 

CraUral tbe bay between tbe pTomon- 
tories of Misenum snd Minerrs. Here 
was Cicero's Pompeianum : < Since you 
tbink tbat on tbe present occasion Crater 
witb sU its allurementa abould be passed 
by.' Tbis is probably tbe villa referred 
to by Clodius in bis attack on Cicero 
described in 22, 10, and in tbe frag- 
mentary orat. in Clod. et. Cur. 20. Still 
it was not so near but tbat Cicero could 
Wffaltum, 9ei quid Muie f wben cbarged 
wiih baying been at Baiae. It was pro- 
bably tbis sally of Clodius, unsuccessAil 
as it was, tbat induced Cicero to aToid tbe 
seductive ba^ on tbis occasion. 

eoffi(0in luteuhnym'] sc. %r0; for otber 
eiamples of rery strong ellipse, see In- 
trod. II., } 2 D, and Index, s. t. Ellinse. 

£pittHlmm tuperiorem] tbe letter lost 
by tbe slaves of Atticus. Tbe use of tbis 
very rsre word appinge, for • to add,' 
migbt be quoted to justify the conjecture 



of imcudam i<ai inelwUm in 19, 5, which 
would be rendered much more piobable if 
Mcuderim were accepted in 10, 2. 

1. Subito] ' Caecilius baying utddmly 
informed me tbat he was sending a mes- 
senger to Borne, I hastily write this note, 
to draw from you an account of your 
"biah debates" with Clodius (about 
me).^ Suhxio is tbe reading of M (as weU 
as of Bom and I] . We baTe not tbe testi- 
mony of Lambinus to tbe reading of Z ; 
but Boeius quotes from bis fictitious X and 
T tbe reading svbb ; wherefore most of 
tbe pre-Hauptian editors, beginning with 
If uretus, rsad here 8.V.B.E., «t vale9 ben$ 
ett. Even supposing tbat there mere real 
(and not fictitious) ms authority for this 
reading, we do not see bow any editor could 
possibly get orer the difficulty of explain- 
ing why tbis should be the only oft# of aU 
Cicero's letters to Atticus to which this 
f oim of peetins is prefixed. It frequently 
occurs m the Tetters of Cicero to public 
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dis et ais longum esse qooe ad ea responderis persoribere ; illom 
yero qui nondam habitus est, quern ilia /3ouir(c» oum e Solonio 
redierit, ad te est; relatura. Sic velim putee, nihil hoc posse mihi 
esse iueundius. Si vero quae de me paota suut ea non servantur 
in caelo sum, ut soiat hie noster Hierosolymarius traduotor ad ple- 
bem quam bouam meis putissimis orationibus gratiam rettulerit, 
quarum ezspecta diyinam woKivf^lav. Etenim, quantum eonieo- 
tura auguramur, si erit nebulo iste cum his djnastis in gratis, non 
modo de oynioo cousulari sed ne de istis quidem pisoinarum Tri- 



meii| and is found also in his letters to 
Teientia; so that we may perhaps look on 
the words as one of those forms prescribed 
by etiquette in common for women and 
for friends with whom the writer of a 
letter was not on close terms of intimacy. 
It is true that in more than one place m 
Gicero*s letters these initials bare been 
the source of deprayation of the text, as 
in Att. iz. 7 B, 1 (351), where S.V.B.E. 
FotUaqnam was corrupted to the bar- 
barous «M^p0#/Ai^<rjn in a letter of Balbus 
to Cicero. But here there can be no 
doubt that S.V.B.E. is a bad conjecture 
of Bosius, supported by fictitious ms 
authonty. 

illmn vero] * Furthermore (to draw from 
you) that manrellous * high debate ' 
which has not yet taken plaoe, which 
Clodia is to report to vou.* Clodia had 
undertaken to have a talk with her brother 
on the subject of Cicero. She is probably 
called $o&wts in allusion to her intrigue 
with her brother. Juno was I^yvit eou' 
iunxqtte tororque. Vero is furehermore : 
see Kuhner on Tusc. 1. 98. Dialogot is 
something of a mock-heroic expression. 

quat £ me pacta nmt] Pompey had 
exacted a promise from Clodius that he 
would not take any steps against Cicero. 
* If this compact is not kept, I am in the 
seyenth heiiTen of delight, for then this 
Jerusalemite plebeianizcr of Clodius must 
see what a fine return he has made in that 
act for all my choicest harangues in his 
praise, of all of which you may look out 
for a signal recantation.* FtUtu is not 
found elsewhere in Cicero, but often in 
Plautus joined with purtM— another co- 
incidence between Cicero's letters and the 
Comic Drama. It is plain that Cicero had 
at this time no apprdiension that the 
quarrel with Clodius would end in his exile. 

putmhnit] This superlative does not 
occur elsewhere; exen putttt does not 



oocur by itself, except possibly in Yaxr. 
B. R. ii. 2, 10 (where Keil after Ponte- 
dera rendM potum) ; it is elsewhere always 
joined with purta, and punt$ putw may 
often in Plautus be rendered * clean and 
clever.' If we were sure that putun 
could be used by itself, and could bear the 
sense of ' recherche,* * elaborate,' * super- 
fine, 'or the like, it would suit here very well, 
and might even be introduced (as has been 
suggested) into the famous line of CatuUus, 
29, 28 JSone fiomins urbit f cpnlefitistitM f 
ioeer generqtu perdidittit omnU . Dr. Beid 
f with Turnebus) prefers piUidisHmhf < af- 
lected, ' * extravagant ' : cp. 20, 1. 
But we cannot think that Cicero would 
have used such a strong word, even sup- 
posing he meant to blame himself in some 
measure: he might say that he was an 
atifiut germauwtf but hardly that his 
speeches were ' affected. ' Other proposals 
are politisHmis (Boot), and paralinimu 
(Spratt). 

ei ertt nebulo isie'] Clodius. If Clo- 
dius becomes a partisan of the Triumvirs 
{d^fuutii) he must give up triumphing 
over me, as well as over Hortensius, 
LuouUus, Philippus, for the reasons dwelt 
on more f uUy in { 2, video iatn . . . cemee 
fore ; but if ne remains hostile to them it 
would be absurd in him to attock us, his 
natural allies against the Triumvirs. 

non modo"] m non tnodo non. ^ This in 
only found where m0 . . . qnidem is in the 
second clause, and both clauses have the 
same predicate. 

ojfnieo cotaulari'] * ** Teor-em," the 
ex-consul,' a name ffiven to Cicero by 
Clodius in allusion to nis biting repartees. 
In every other respect Cicero wiis as un- 
like a cynic as he could be, so ' the con- 
sular cynic' is not a translation at all. 
Perhaps ' snarling ex-consul ' is bettor. 
We haveborrowed the eobriqueipven to the 
late Mr. Boebuok in the Houseof Commons. 
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tonibus poterit 06 iaotaro. Non enim poterimuB uUa esse invidia 
spoliati opibns et ilia senatoria potentia. Sin autem ab lis dis- 
sentiety erit absordtixn in nos inyehi. Yerum tamen inyehatur. 
Festive, mihi orede, et minore sonitu qnam putaram orbis bio in 
republioa est oonyersns : oitius omnino quam potuit onlpa Gatouisy 
sed rursns improbitate istorum qui anspioia, qui Aeliam legem» 
qui luniam et Lidniam, qui Caeoiliam et Didiam neglexerunti qui 
omnia remedia rei publioae effuderunt, qui regna, qui praedia 
tetiarohis, qui immanis pecuniae pauois dederunt. 2. Video iam quo 
invidia transeat et ubi sit habitatura. Nihil me existimaris neque 
usu neque a Theophrasto didioiase, nisi brevi tempore desiderari 
nostra ilia tempera videris. Etenim si fuit invidiosa senatus 
potentia oum ea non ad populum, sed ad trie homines immode- 



uttm t$t§ intulUi} So H, probaUy 
righdy : cp. t. 14, 2 (204) ; Eep. tL 2. 

Fntivi] * Gaily bat the irheel of state 
perfonnea ill veTolution; more qui^y 
than it could hare done through the ob- 
stinacy of Cato ; bnt» on the other bond, 
t^xmgb the Tillainy of tbose»' &c. : cp. 
48, 2, for the figure. We bare restored 
puinii of the mas for the oportnU of Scbuti: 
accepted by OreUi, Klots, ftc. As potuit 
is used t)ius impersonally often in these 
letters (ftee especially 48, 2 polutrUn$ 
intiretdi ; in 73, 4 quod mtritU meii per- 
fictum poiHtiU it ia Tery rash to correct 
to opertuiL See also note on fuoguc modo 
peUti, 63, 14 : and 73, 6 pUmtM niti 
d$f kc. For ntrtHM Slots reads prortut ; 
but runut of the mss is thoroughly de- 
fended by Att. rii. 6, 2 (297) : cp. also 
Tuso. i. 45 habiUHUt r$pum$$ #/ runm 
cmni eultu . . . ruMirlM, and Kiibner on 
h 40. The sentence would certainly run 
better thus:— M<f citius omnino quam 
potuit culpa Catonis, improbitate rursus 
istorum, qui . . . neglezenmt. 

erM^I Cp. 48, 2; Plane 98. 

mt9pieia\ Glodius* adoption was against 
the auspices, for Bibulus mmp^r te d$ catlo 
urtmut dieebai, Har. rm, 48. With this 
pasMge should be read Har. reap. 58, and 

iKHtt* 89. 

Aeliam] See 22, 18 : ftuw Ufw sMtptf- 
nwKuro tr%bunieio9 /Wrervt dtMifamnt $i 
reprtnierimt, Vat. 18. 

luniam $t Lieiniam] See Addenda to 
Cmm,, note 5. 

CMeUiam it indium] See Addenda to 
Omrm., note 5. 



eJUdorimtl ' cast to tbe doos all the 
physic for tne Commonwealth^: see on 
24,2. 

qui ropia] Manutiua, foUowed by all 
the editors, refers to Vat. 29 fecoriino 
footUro trU, pi, cum eirilatibHs, eum 
reffihUf oum teirarehiOf and to on ex- 
pression in Cicero's letter to Lentulus, 
ram. i. 9, 7 (153}, where Cicero says he 
questioned Vatinius do dontttiono rogno* 
ruM.^ We may also compare Dom. 124, 
Tu (i.e. Clodius), in inquam oapito volnio, 
eoMtioHO adoooataf foonlo potitOf bona ttti 
Gabini, oni rogna omnia Sjfrorum Arabum 
IWoarmnquo donarat, eontocroiti. Tlie 
reading of Elotx, quari (ms qui) praodiot 
which we adopted preyiously, ia a needless 
exfiffgettttion. But the whole passage seems 
really to refer to Pomoey and his party. 
Ittorum, ' those friends of yours,' refers 
to the djfna$tao» For the high-handed 
way in which Pompey dealt with the 
kingdoms of the East, see Mommsen, 
R. B. iv. 143. The transaction referred 
to is yery obecure. 

2. a l^oophraotoj Theophrastus was 
the successor of Anstotle in the Lyceum. 
Nearly all we know of his political 
writings is derived from Cicero, with 
whom he was a faTourite as a writer, 
43, 8: cp. Lefg. iii. 14, and especiaUv 
Fin. T. 11, which passage should by all 
moans be consulted. 

nottra Ula tempora"] from his own 
consulship to the consulship of Caesar, 
one year of public influence — two of 
priYste weight with his party. See 
FnuL i. 9, 12 (158). 
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ratoB redaota sit, quid iam oenaes fore ? Proinde isti licet faoiaut 
quoB Tolent oonBttleB, tribimos pi., denique etiam Vatini stramam 
saoerdoti Sc/3a^ Yertiant, yidebia brevi tempore magnoa non modo 
eo8 qui nihil titubarunt aed etiam ilium ipsmn qui peooavity 
Catonem. 3. Nam noa quidem, A per istum tuum sodalem 
Publium lioebit, 9ofian6uv cogitamus : A ille oogit, tum dumtaxat 
Q08 defendere, et, quod est proprium artis huius, iwayyiWofAai 

Patria propitia sit : habet a nobis, etiam si non plus quam debitum 
est, plus oerte quam postulatum est. Male Tehi malo alio guber- 
nante quam tarn ingratis yeotoribus bene gubemare. 4. Sed 
Iiaec coram commodius. Nunc audi quod quaeris. Antium me 
ex Formiano redpere oogito a. d. ▼. Non. Mai. Antio volo Non. 
Mai. profimsoi in Tusculanum. Sed cum e Formiano rediero^< 
ibi esse usque ad prid. Kalend. Mai. volo — faoiam statim te cer- 
tiorem. Terentia tibi salutem, xdi Kucipi^v 6 fUKphc acrira^crac 
Tlrov Tov ABiivaTov. 



Vatitti ttrumain] * let them inyeet tfas 
wen of VatiiiiuB with the double-dyed 
toga of the augur.* Yatiniua failed in 
Ilia aspiration to fill the place of MeteUoa 
in the augural body (Vat 19). In Seat. 
135, Gicexo calli Vatinius ttruma civiiaiiif 
* the wen of the state ' : cp. Pint Oic 9. 
He is spoken of by Seneca, De Const. 
Sap. 17, 3, as having disarmed scunility 
by often jesting on his own ^rsonol 
deformities. See rol. V., pp. zlTiii ff. 

^t nihil iUubarwU] sc. nos. 

^wt pieeavit^ sc. Cato, who impaired 
the ordtHUM eoHcordia. 

3. 0'o6<0'rff^ciy] * to play the so- 
phist ' ; nence quod ett proprium artii 
huiui below, for it was the custom of the 
professional debaters, or SophiiU, to pro- 
fess themselyes ready to meet all comers ; 
not starting a topic uemselves, but chal- 
len^g anj comer to put forwaitl a pro- 
position, which they undertook to combat ; 
hence the Sophists did not take tki initia* 
tive, as Cicero says he will not do here. 
See Fin. ii. 1. 

eofitj iutn] This is the reading of 
OreUi for the ms eogitat tantum. It no 
doubt makes a tolerable sense, but is 
rather bold. It is possible, howcTer, 
that some word should be added before 



eogiUU, sooh ai eoHtendere (Wesenbeiig}, 
mats CRM, comparing De Sen. 18), or 
some Greek woni, e. g. iifra [sc. ^rm] 
(Bodus), or Arroir (Kayeer). The clause 
i\i<ri4i|»r<>pt<uisi< seems rather bald; we 
should expect it to be introduced by modo. 
It is just possible that tantwn modo ori- 
ginally stood in that position^ and after- 
wards got out of place, suffering the loss 
of modo (*»•) in the process. 

&ra/J Horn. II. xxiT. 869. 

audi quod quaeris] The codex Faemi 
reads audi ad id quod quaoritf which is, of 
course, good Latin : cp.* Att. xiv. 20, 1 
(727). But the reading of the mss seema 
equsJly good, * Now listen as regards your 
question.' 

Knc4pwp] It is an ingenious conjecture 
of Wieland that these words are added in 
Greek by Cicero's son, to show that he 
had begun to learn Greek. But this con- 

I'ecture is rendered extremely improbable 
y the fact that Cicero concludes the very 
next letter (as well as 42) with a sentence 
in Greek. It was merely a whim of 
Cicero to convey his little son's love in 
Greek, as he does his own in the next 
letter. Peerlkamp's proposal to read 
TtTv^y or Tiraya lOr Tiror, and suppose 
an ill-mannered, because ironical, anti- 
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37. TO ATTIOXJS, in Bomb (Att- ii. 12). 

TRB8 TABBRNAE ; WRlirBN, APRIL 19TH ; DB8PATCHBD| APRIL 20TH ; 

A. U. C. 695 ; B. C. 59 ; AST. CIC. 47. 

De inittflts P. Glodi adoptioiie et petitiOBa tiibunatus pi. et de rebui urbaoUr de 
pigritia in aoribendis libiiii de lauda Dioaearebi, de lebof familiaribiie. 

CICEBO ATTICO SAL. 

1. Negent illi Publiam plebeium feotum easeP Hoc vero 
regnum est et ferri iiallo pacto potest. Emittat ad me FabliuB 
qui obsignent: inrabo Gnaeum nostrum, ooUegam Balbi, Anti 
koihi nairasee bb in auspido fuisse. suavis epistulas tuas uno 
tempore mihi datas duas I quibus Ao^ylXia quae reddam nescio : 
deberi quidem plane fateor. 2. Bed vide avyicCpima. Emerseram 
oommodum ez Antiati in Appiam ad Tris Tabemas, ipsis Ceriali- 



thetif between 'the pigmy Cicero and 
the giant Atticuty' seems to show that he 
did not observe that Cicero ciUls Atticus 
Tlroif in the Yerr next letter. We hold the 
proper reading nere to be Tfror rhw 'A^- 
ycuor, the rhw having &llen out after -ror 
of Ttro9, 

Ktfitii] The subjunetiTe mood is used 
in a reply taking up indignantly a speak- 
er's words as, audi. Ego MtuUnm t Ter. 
Andr. 894 ; non tacu f Taceam f Phorm. 
988 ; Roby, 1618 d. Thu usage seems 
to be peculiar to Cicero's letters and the 
comic stage. Weeenbof is therefore mis- 
taken when he says ' ooniunctiYi nulla ratio 
est,' and reads fugant, Atticus had written 
negoHtt &c. Cicero indignantly replies 
utgmtf *BO they deny, do theyP' llie 
words seem to mean ' So now they deny 
the legality of the form of adoption.' 
We need not read with Orelli < a m> e$i$. 
It is of course impossible that thev should 
deny that Clodius had appeared to be 
adopted into a plebeian family : but they 
may have said that there was informality 
in the process. Cicero has much to say 
on this point (Dom. 3S ff.). 

SmitUit] This word is a little strange. 
Perhaps it means ' send down here,' ut. 
* send from the city.' 



gni cbtifnwi] ' to set their seal to my 
sworn testimony.' 

Saib%] Balbus, an obscure person, was 
one of the xxi^rt. Pompey is there- 
fore sliffhtiogly called the ' colleague of 
Balbus.' ne was probably M. Atius 
Balbus of Aricia (cp. Suet. Aug. 4), who 
was matemaljpnnaf ather of the Empei or 
Augustus. He must have already been 
praetor, as the vigintiWri were requii-ed 
to be of praetorian rank. Whether he 
was goTemor of Sardinia or not is a 
doubtful point: see Klebs in Pauly- 
Wiisowa, ti., p. 2263. 

in atupicio] See on 34, 2. 

f(ra77^Aia] here has its classical 
meaning of * reward for good tidings,' 
or *a thank-offering for good tidings.' 
Abore, 29, 1, it more prol>ably has its 
post-classical meaning of * good tidings.' 

2. 9vyic6piifia] ' a coincidence.' 

coMmcdttm] * I had just gone out ' : 
cp. Att xiii. 9. 1 (623) : and FUut. Cas. 
693; Merc. 219 Si ittae ibi$ commodum 
obviam vmUt jMitri^ ' you wiU juMt meet 
your lather.' 

%pHs Cerialibtui] * on the very day of 
the Cerealia.' The last day (April 19th) 
of the Ludi Cereris was called the Cerealia. 
For t>m, cp. deemn iptot dUt, Att. y. 11 
4 (200) ; nunc iptum, Att. yii. 3, 2 (294), 
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bus, oom in me inotirrit Boma yeniens Ourio meus. Ibidem 
ilioo puer abs te onm epiBtaliB. Hie ex me oihilne audissem noyi : 
ego uegare. 'Publius/ inqoit, ^tribnnatum pi. petit' 'Quid 
aiflP' 'Et inimioiflsimuB quidem CoeBaris et ut omnia,' inquit 
' ista reaoindat.' * Quid Caesar P ' inquam. * Negat se quidquam 
de illius adoptione tuliise.' Deinde suum, Memmi, Metelli 
Nepotis ezprompsit odium. Oomplexus iuvenem dimisi, properans 
ad epistulas. XJbi sunt qui aiunt Zdati^ ^cuvifc P Quanto magis 
vidi ex tuis litteris quam ex illius sermone quid ageretur! de 
rumiuatione cotidiana, de cogitatione Publi, de lituis /SooiiriSocy 
de signifero Atbenionei de litteris missis ad Gnaeum, de Tlieo- 



Curioi the younger, called above (20, 
6)JtUola Cimanis. He it wai who con- 
veyed to Cicero the news of the srowinc 
disunion among the triumyirs (S4, 8), and 
his own hostilitj to them (35, 1). 

Ibidem %hco\ *at the Tcrj same mo- 
ment * : cp. 4imi$ ibidem, ' the moment 
after,* Fin. i. 19 ; Thebit indidem, Nep. 
£|Mun. 5, 2. See Reid on Acad. iL 44. 

ut owNia . . . Uta] Clodius, to deoetre 
Cicero, arerred that the object of his 
tribunate was to oppose Caesar. This 
blind seems to haro been for some time 
successful. We have no clear eiidenoe 
that Cicero saw plainly the real nature of 
his designs till alwut July, when he writes, 
Clodim adhtte mihi denuntiat perieulum 
(47, 2). 

tuH*u] See on 34, 2. 

odium] sc. towards the trUtmrin, 
Memniius afterwards, as praetor, brought 
before the senate the acts of Caesar. 
Metellus Nepoe was probably on bad 
terms with rompey since the diroree of 
his half-sister Mucia, and perhaps ex- 
pected to have been co-opted into his 
brother's place in the augural college, 
even though absent. 

XTbi amt qui aiunt C<i^< ^m^O h*K^ 
riip iw4(yytuaf ffyai k^wmw 8i3a0'ic(£x«r, 
Boot, who refers to Plin. Ep. ii. 3, 9 ; 
Quintil. ii. 2, 8. They both use the Latin 
expression, viva vox, Cicero often uses 
Greek to supplement his own language, 
where >» e use French to supplement oun 
(see Introd. II. 6 2 C), and also sometimes 
where we use Latin. The meaning is, 
' Your letter is a strong disproof of the 
theory that there is notmng Uke vim voce 
communication. I learned far more from 
it than from my tolk with Curio.* 



ruminat%»na\ This is certainlT a strange 
word. It and ruminaH bear the sense o( 
repetition and goin^ orer and orer acain, 
derived from the onginal meaning ci * to 
chew the cud * (cp. varro Menippean Sat, 
pp. 106, 218, ed. Biese). But it does not 
elsewhere, as far as we know, mean < cur- 
rent talk,' 'prevailing opinions.' Dr. 
Beid wishes to alter to eriminatione : and 
in one of the passages referred to above 
from Varro the mss give et^iininarit, 
which Aldus altered to rfnntfiarit. Orelli 
supposes that ruminatione (a common 
medieTBl word) was a §;lo8s on coaita' 
tione. A possible correction would be dt 
nrum mutation. 

d4 eoffitalume HtbW] * about the de- 
signs of Clodius — ^how his sister sounds 
the advance ; and his client, like a second 
Athenio» at the head of his roughs, leads 
the charge.' His sister is said to ' sound 
the advance,' because she ui^es her 
brother into hostility against Caesar ; for 
we know she wished to mitieate his 
hostility to Cicero. Sex. Clodius (not 
Vatinius) is certainly referred to under 
the name of Athenio, the leader of the 
slaves in the risbg in Sicily ; but Emesti 
is mistaken in supposing that there is any 
appropriateness in the tobriquet arising 
from the fact that Sex. Clodius (the dient 
of P. Clodius^ was a Sicilian. He seems 
to confuse this Sex. Clodius with another, 
a rhetor, who tcai a Sicilian (settled at 
Leontini), mentioned in Att. iv. 16, 2 
(143), and in the second FhiUppio, { 43. 
We hear elsewhere (Appian Mithrad., 69} 
that the name Athenio was applied in 
contempt to Fimbria by the soldiers of 
Sulla. 
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phanis Memmique sennone : quantam porro mihi exspeotationem 
dedisti oonviTi istius ci<riXyoDc I Sum in ouriodtate if£irfcvoCf 
0ed tamen faoile patior te id ad me avfiw6aiov non floribeTe, prae- 
aentem audire malo. 3. Quod me ut aoribam aliquid hortaiia, 
erefloit mihi quidem materies, ut diois, Bed tota res etiam nimo 
fluctoat : Kor ivc&pqv rp^S- Qoae A desederit, magis enmt iam 
liquata quae seribam : qtuM si atatim a me f erre non potaerisi primus 
habebis, tamen id aliquamdia solus. 4. Dioaearohum reote amas. 
Luottlentus homo est et civis baud paullo melior quam isti nostri 
aiiKaiapx^^* litteras scripsi hora deoima Cerialibus statim ut 
tuas legeram, sed eas eram daturas, ut putaram, postridie ei qui 
mihi primus obyiam yenisset. Terentia deleotata est tuis litteris. 
Impertit tibi multam salutemi kcA Kuelpwv i fi\69o^oc rhv iroXtri- 
K&v Tfrov aowaZiTat. 



k^9Kyo¥t] Tilit «iit«rtainiii«nt, at 
which Attieui tip<cft>d to giin important 
infonnation as to the BioTwnoDts of Glo* 
dim, *e.. is oallad dttkMiim ('smart') in 
41, 1— what we might call a « fast * enter- 
tainment, not neoessaxilj ' wanton/ * lasci- 
Tioas/ as it is sometimes understood. 

8. Qmd M# . . • hmrt^rW] Atticur ]yro- 
hablj nrged him to eanv out his prefect 
of writing something, lieopompi^ gm^rt. 
See 83, 2. 



rpiQ 'ereryihing is still .«.««»«»b, 
unsettled, like must in aotnmn ; when the 



lee9 settle down, the material on which to 
emploT mj pen will be more elarijltd.* 
1mm It^tuttOt the conjecture of Kayser for 
iudiMtm, is Terr attraotiTe. Judicata can 
hardlj be xignt, though Lehmann de- 
fends it in the sense of * decided,' * settled' 
hj Fanu Tii. 83, 2 (474) mihi iudiemtum 
st< . . . dt p§m r$ Ulma iam pirrnnam^ and 
by Att. z. 8B, 1 (886) emm ah iUarum 
§otmHisai€9mi9idiaasH, /niftMito would be 
better ; but it, too, neglects the metaphor. 
Tot liquata, ep. drftnitii tempore €t annii 
Uquata (dicta), Qointil. zii. 6, 4. 

leffMM id] Such is the reading of 
the mss, which ii unnecessarily altered 
by the edd., except Klotx, who rightly 



explains, 'if yon do not get the wozk 
from me at onoe, at all erents yon will 
be the first to hate it; howerer, for a 
while you must keep it to yourself.' 
HtUler, however, points out some casea 
where et and id an confused in M, e.g. 
Att. TiiL 9, 4 (340) et metm oorr. from id 
metaa: xii. 24 fin. (660). Bo that a case 
can be made for et. 

4. XnMilm^iffl'Dioaeaiohus is a splen- 
did fellow, and Tory superior to our 
rulers, who so little show the quality 
which hie name importa ' — a play on the 
meaning ot^malapx^t. This H a striking 
example of the fact which we hare already 
insisted upon at 10, 2, and shall haye occa- 
sion again to insist on at Att. ▼. 20, 4 (228), 
that (Soero eamtet reeiet a pun on a name 
when it is possible. It is remarkabloy 
too, that in the De Or. ii., a rery hu^ 
majority of the jokes are plays on names. 

ebviam penUeet"] For eMam venire, 
meaning <to me^' Boot eomparss MiL 
219 Jit eSuiam Clodio. 

Kia4pm9\ He pUyftiUy refers to the 
interchange of parts between Atticus smd 
himself, Atticus being now the politician, 
and Cicero the philosopher: cp. 48, 8. 
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38. TO ATTIOUB, in Bomb (An. ii. lo). 

APPI FOBUM ; APRIL SOTH; A. V. 0. 995 ; B. a 59 ; ABT. CIC. 47* 

M. Cioero Attioo tignificat se Ivdoi Anti fpectere nolle et eum a le uiqne ad Noo* 
Hai. in Fonniano ezipectatum Ixi. 

GICSKO AmOO SAL. 

Yolo ames meam oonBtantiam. Ludos Anti speotare non 
placet. Est enim v7roo6XoiKovf quom velim Titare omnium deli- 
oiaram 8U8pioionem» repente ava^atviaOoi non solum delicate sed 
etiam inepte peregrinantem. Qua re usque ad Non. Mai. te in 
Fonniano ezspectabo. Nunc fao ut soiam quo die te yisuri simus. 
Ab Appi Foro bora quarta. Dederam aliam paullo ante a Tribus 
Tabemis. 



89. TO ATTI0U8, in Boms (Att. ii. u). 

FORMIAB ; APRIL (aFTBB 218T) ; A. U. C. 605 ; B. 0. 59 ; ABT. OIC. 47* 

M. Cioero Attioo aoribit se in Fonniano nihil fere quid Bomae flat aodpere, rogat 
nt pnero qnem miMrit pondeioeain epiatolam det» ipium a se in Fonniano uaqne ad 
prid. Nonai MaL exapectaii» Aipinnm non poaae invitari. 

CICERO ATTICO 8AL. 

1. Narro tibi: plane relegatus mihi videor postea quam in 
Fonniano sum. Dies enim nullus erat, Anti cum essem, quo die 
non melius scirem Bomae quid ageretur quam ii qui erant Bomae. 



Foh amei m$am cMtUmtiam'] * I want 
you to admire my flnnneu. 1 am deter- 
mined not to be a spectator of the saines 
at Antiom. It would be rather a bStim, 
when I desixe to avoid all appearance of 
diieipation, suddenly to appear in the char- 
acter of one not only tiareiling for amuse- 
ment* but for foolish amusement ' : see 
on 27, 1. It is a mistake to take the 
sentence ironically, as Boot does, as if it 
meant, * you must admire my eoruUtmcf ' 
(i. e. inconsistency in changmg my plans 
eo soon). Cicero often announces a 
change of plan in immediately succesiive 



letters, and would not haye made somooh 
of it here. Besides constant is usually 
Jfrm in Cicero: see 20, 6, 6. Cicero 
himself carried a bill forbidding gladia- 
torial shows, bUfinio quo qui$ jitat poti' 
turuive Hi niti ox ioitamonto praottiliUa 
dio. Vat. 37. 

Tt'ibut TaberHui] mentioned in the Acta 
of the Apostles, xxviii. 16, on the Appian 
Way between Arida and Forum Appii. 

1. Karro tibi} See on 22, 10. 
dio^ repeated to show that quo does not 
go with moHut, 
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Etenim litterae tuae non solum quid Bomae sed etiam quid in 
re publioa, neque solum quid fleret verum etiam quid futurum 
esset indioabant. Nunc, nisi si quid ex praetereunte viatore 
exoeptum est, soire nihil possumus. Qua re quamquam iam te 
ipsum exspeotOi tamen isti puero quem ad me statim iussireourrexe 
da ponderosam aliquam epistulam, plenam omnium non modo 
aotorum sed etiam opinionum tuarum, ac diem quo Boma sis 
exiturus oura ut sciam. 2. Nos in Formiano esse volumus usque 
ad prid. Nonas Mai. Eo si ante eam diem non yeneris, Bomae 
te fortasse videbo. Nam Arpinum quid ego te invitem P 

rpq^cr, oAX' uyaQii KOvporpo^oCf oir £p* tjioyt 

Haeo igitur. Oura ut yaleas. 



40. TO ATTIOUS, in Bome (Att. ii. is), 

FORMIAB; APRIL 28RD (ABOUT) ; A. U. 0. 695; B. a 69 ; AET. CIC. 47* 

M. Cicero dolet suam epistulamja Tribuf Tabemii tA luaTiMiiiiM Altid epistulas 
rescripUm n<m esse redditam : in agris atque in regione Fonniana maiorein de rebus 
urbanif rumorem atque indignationem eoe quam Bomae. 

CICERO ATTICO SAL. 

1. Facinus indignum ! Epistulam av0aipcl tibi a Tribus Taber- 
nis resoriptam ad tuas suavissimas epistulas neminem reddidisse I 
At soito eum fasciculum quo illam oonieceram domum eo ipso die 
latum esse quo ego dederam et ad me in Formianum relatum 
esse. Itaque tibi tuam epistulam iussi referri ex qua intellegeres 
quam mihi turn illae gratae fuissent. 2. Bomae quod soribis 



$utpt um \ 'mapped up' : cp. 32, 1. 

p^niUrotmi] Cp. 19, 1 qni epittuJam 
pautto grtwiormn ferr$ pouit nisi S4tm 
peliittmu r^Uporit. There there if a play 
on the two meanings of ffrarit, * heayy ' 
(phviicaUy) and ' weighty,' * important' 
It u to amd any such ambiguity that 
Cicero here uaei panderoMm (a word not 
found in his other writingi) ; be wants a 
heayy, bulky packet full of the details 
of affairs at Bome, with AUicus' com- 
ments on them. 



2* rpiix<<'i ^-l Horn. Od. ix. 27» 
the description of ithaea. Arpinum is 
again connected with Ithaca, De Legg. 
U.S. 

Sa0C iffUur] Cp. Att t. 18, 2 (218). 
See also Adn. Crit. 

1. a^Bwptr] ihidtm ilieo, 87, 2. 

tuam epiMlulim] Here tua ep, means a 
letter to you, though tuas enp. aboye 
means letters yViom you, and also below, 
if we were to read, as Bmesti suggests. 
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flileriy ita putabftm. At heroule in agris non siletar neo iam ipii 
agri regnum Testnim f one poBsunt. Si vero in hano TqXImiAov 
veneris Aaiorpvyov/nv— Fonnias dioo— qni iremitaa hominmni 
qnam irati animi ! qoanto in odio noster amiooB Magnna I oaina 
cognomen nna com Onuvi Diyitia oognomine oonseneeoit. Gredaa 
miU yelim, neminem adhuo offendi qni haeo tarn lente qnam ego 
fero ferret. Qua re, mihi erede, ^cAo<ro^£i/if v. Inratns tibi pos- 
finm dioere nihil ease tanti. Tu ai litteras ad Sioyonioe habee, 
advola in Formianum nnde nos pridie Nonas Maias oogitamns. 



liMMittwfortiMitaM. So in Att. Tii. 24» 
1 (82S) Oiftii hiUnt$ of tbe Hod. ihould 
not hftre been ehanged by Bouiis to 
Cs«ti0, for Ctuiii HlUrss meant, * letter U 
Cateiue.' So Aocufttia in Snetonina Yit. 
Hoimt. epeaka of letteia U hia friendf as 
amteo m m §pitUU$\ Noniiif (88, 26) 
•peakf of Gioero'f letter to Paetua (Fam. 
iz. 20) as Tuti tpiitoUt. 

2. ttlrri] m. de aotia Caesaria. 

Aac^r^vYsrdfr] Horn. Od. x. 81, 
where it is caUed Adftw mlwh wfMtipop, 
Hot. Caim.iii. 17 aseribes tbe founding of 
Formiae to Lanras ; and Pliny calls For> 
miae ttHtifua Lmntrygumtm $tdu, Nat. 
Hist. ill. 59. Hence Cicero here calls 
Formiae Laestrygonia. 

§ o m 9 tmne %i\ 'growa obsolete.' Some 
edd. wovld obelise F^twiUm dieo. Miigmu^ 
and I>mi%$^ aa if Cicero should not be 
permitted to explain bis meaning when 
ne chooees. woold he bad done so 
oftenerl 

OrMui DivifM] The connexion with 
Magnui xeqnires us to take this as ref eninff 
to the triumyir, who was eertainly called 
Crassos the Bioh (Fin. iii. 75). Pompey 
used to be ' Pompey the Great ' ; now he 
is no longer < the Oreat* : Crassus used 
to be ' Crassus the Bich' ; his iniluence is 
now f adinc, and he is becomina but plain 
Crassus. IfCioerorefeiTed to ue Crassus 
DiTes who became bankrupt, he would 
haye used a stronger wora than eont^' 
9tneiL something lute tfvomrif , tttperiii, or 
the like. For another Crassus Dires who 



was iudss pta$$tioHi» in this year, see 
51,4. 

^ ham tarn ImU^ . . ,fnr9Q * I hsTe 
met no one to oomnare with myself in the 
callousness with wnich I look on it all.* 

mhil Mfs Umt%\ Boot (in ed. 1), after 
Madyig, explsined this, 'I assure yoa 
ncything ii A any consequence ; it ia not 
worth the trouble of annoying oneself.' 
Bo in Att. T. 8, 8 (198), he explains 
nihil nohia fuirat Umti in these wiords: 
<tum cum res acta est totum negotium 
non curayeram nee animadTerteram.' It 
is quite true that tamii 0$t, and non tnM 
0it, often mean 'it ii worth while' 6q^ 
Cat. i. 22), and ' it is not worth the trouble.' 
But in these two passsMs this explanation 
is extremely forced. In the passage in 
the fifth book it is bard to see MadTijj's 
meaning, while the natural interpretation 
is, 'he must not buy Mile's property 
against his will ; I would not hsTo this 
done for anything.' So here we must, 
if we accept MadTig's view, supply some 
such expression as aigr$ fifr^, or else 
make Cicero merely say, * it is of no 
consequence.' Is not the meaning rather 
' there is nothing like philosophy ' P (So 
Boot explains in ed. 2.) Cp. also 26, 2 
nullam rem tanti exiitmauem, * I should 
hsTe deemed nothing worth such a price ' 
(as the sacrifice of principle). Howerer, 
in Hor. A. P. 304, nil tanti e$t probably 
means 'nothing is worth it' (i.e. worth the 
loss of one's reason). 

litteras ad Sie^onioe'] Cp. 25, 9. 
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41. TO ATTIOUS, ik Romb (Ati\ ii. u). 

FORMIAB; BBTWBBN APRIL 26TH AKD 28TH ; A. U. C. 696; B. c. 59; 

ABT. CIC 47. 



M. Gicero ngniAoat Attkam libi magnam eupeoUdonem moviiM remm urbanumm 
qnas nantiAverit eiutque tdTentum ezspeeUt, de Cn. Pomi)eio Toretar ne ruere inei- 
piat, in Fomuano ilbi ad ■eiibendttm otium nan dari, ted oommodinime tamen ibi 
Attieum ezspeetari: ipeiD etiam de leribflndo fkdt 

CICERO ATTICO SAL. 

1. Quantam in mihi moves ezspeotatiouem de sermoae Biba1i» 
quantam de ooUoquio fiowwiSo^j quantam etiam de illo delioato 
oonvivio I Proinde ita f ao venias ui ad sitientis aaris. Quamquam 
nihil est iam quod magis timendum nobis putem quam ne ille 
noster Sampsioeramus, quom se omnium sennonibus sentiet vapu- 
lare et quom has actiones ivavarpirrrovQ yidebit, mere inoipiat. 
Ego autem usque eo sum enervatus ut hoo otio quo nunc tabesoi- 
mus malim ivrvpavvuvOai quam oum optima spe dimioare. 2. De 
pangendOy quod me orebro adhortaiis, fieri nihil potest Basilioam 



1. i$ tinmm B^uU] If BihtU U 
aound, the reference mtiet be to some 
eoDTenation between Atticus and Bibulne 
(piobablj about bis obitniction of the 
eomitia by watching the heavens) of 
which we do not hear elsewhere. The 
mention of mMlcoi eum F^lio di&lofo$ 
(86, 1) naturailj suggested to many 
editors the correction of Fubli for BibuU, 
But sach a change would be radi, consi- 
dering of what wpdyfiara iiff^KXmara the 
letters are oonipoiied. 
. dsUeatc] See on 87, 2. 

iU] added by Udalbintts. Miiller reads 
quoH. But» perhaps, Pluygen is right in 
reading eito for ita. 

SMa^etramta] one of the many nick- 
names for Pompey, Inost of which are 
high-sounding OrMntal names coined or 
applied to travesty his Eastern yictories. 
Dus Sampsicecamns was a king in Coele- 
Syria {cp. 60, 2). So we might call a 
general *the Mikado' if he made too 
much of Tictories in Japan. Pompey 
appears to hare been very boastful about 
his Eastern conquests: cp. Dolabella, in 
Fam. ix. 9, 2 (409), animadvirtU (M. 
B»mp Hy m mo nomuUs tui tiec rtrum 
fotUrum fkria mqm Hiam rtfum tie 



nationum dUnUitt, qtuu oiUntaro orebro 
ooMiU, 009$ iuUmi. 

loriMHiikmoootUiH^apiiUMro'y Cp.Quintns 
Cicero, Fsm. xri. 26, 1 (814), VorUrmH 
U cogitatiomo Uicito iumUxat eonvUio, 

AMiMfioffM] se. of Caesar sndVatinius. 

ruer$'\ * to become violent,* * to throw 
oif the restraint of the laws' : op. Sest. 
13S oHtn eotidio rmoroi. Cicero fears that 
Pompey may be the author of a ooup 

crrvparrcitffaO < to live under a 
despotism' : cp. 86, 8. Mr.W. Headlam, in 
aoonuiunioationldndlysenttous, notices 
thst 4p' can be prefixed to any Greek 
verb, meaning * exercise . . • upon ' ; ad<l- 
ing that, in Buiip. Baooh. 192, srammar 
is restored bv oorreeting with Musgiave 
oM' iro-oftiifu^^a roT&i 9atit»^uf. He 
Justly reruses to alter ifonKtre^tuu in 
Ati. vii. 7, 7 (298). 

2. BtuiUotm) « Kv villa is tuned into 
a Basilica, lo thronged it it with my For- 
mian vidtors.' The basilica, whidi was 
both a court of Justice and an Exchange, 
had two colonnades, which were the haunt 
of the Roman men of business, as well at 
the loungers; henoe whhtuiHetmi is the 
Latin term for Jkbtmro. 
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habeo, non TillanQ, ftrequentia Formianorum. fAt quam partemf 
basilioae tribum Aemiliam I * Bed— omitto Tulgns — ^post horam 
quartam molesti oeteri non eaatJ 0. Arrius proximns est yioinu8| 
immo ille qnidem iam oontubemalis, qui etiam se idoiroo Bomam 
ire negat nt hio meoom totoB dfes philosophetnr. Eooe ex altera 
parte Seboens, ille Gatuli familiaris. Quo me vertam ? Statim 
meheroule Arpinum irem, ni te in Formiano oommodiflsime 
exspeotari Yiderem dnmtaxat ad prid. Nonas Maias. Yides enim 
qnibuB hominibue aures rint deditae meae. oooaaonem 
mirifloam, si qui nunO| dum hi apud me sunt, emere de me fun- 
dum Formianum velit. Et tamen illud probem * Magnum quid 
aggrediamur et multae oogitationis atque oti ' ? Sed tamen satis 
ftet a nobis neque paroetur labori. 



At pi»m\ Fmtm it the eonjectim of 
Bothu (which is generally aocepted) for 
pttrtim of the mat. The Formuuis were 
enxoUed in the leniilian trihe. The 
meaning eTidentl^ la 'BasDica, did I 
•ayP — what hasilicA would hold the 
Aemilian trihe ' P But how get thia out 
of the words which are obelised, eren 
introducing the Bosian correction P ' But 
what Aemilian tribe fdo I apeak of) equal 
[only] to a basilica r' la such a mode 
of eipreasion posaible for Cicero P Boot, 
feeling, no doubt, that it was not possible, 
iuggests miqu4 intpmrtm kuilictim (ribui 
AfmilUu: bat thia is too daring. Man. 
and LamD. mi compMrem k€tiliei§ tribum 
Amnilum. We might suggest at aiquU 
pmtm hmaUiea$ trioum AmnUUtm P or, at 
MM e # ft ii| NW#ei html%ca$ trihim AMiiUam, 
or at quartam hoHlica^ partem tribum 
AnuiUam (i.e. three-fourths of those who 
eall on me are not Roman eitisens at all). 
Dr. Beid oonjecturea at quam partem 
haMiUea tribut Atmiiia$ (so. cirput), which 
la rather too harsh an elbpse. Mr. Shuck- 
buigh interprets batiliea as the visitors at 
a batUUOf aa we might use the word 
* house' for yisitoia at a theatre; and 
reads ^omparem. * But (tou '11 say; do 1 
really compare the Aemilian tribe to a 
etowa in a basil ioa P ' If we understsnd 
Aabeo aa in Fam. xtL 17, 1 (663), Att. 
sir. 6, 2 (708), we mig^t translate, with- 
out altering the text, 'yet as what por- 
tion of the basilica haye I the Aemiiiui 



tribeP' i.e. what portion are gendne 
Boman citizens P All sorts and oonditiou 
of dwellers at Fonniae called on Gioero^ 
not merely genuine reaident Boman 
eitisens. 

ASuf— «flRt//0 . . . ittnt'^ These words are 
usually attributed to Cicero, but then hia 
excuse for not writing falla to the nound. 
If he has no serious luterruption sfter the 
fourth hour, he has abundance of time 
for composition. We hsTS put inyerted 
commaa to show that these are worda put 
into the mouth of Atticua by Giceio. 
Boot aroids the diiBculty by printing a 
note of intenogation after rant, but 
MOfHM would then have been used. Per- 
haps we should read mitto for otnitto; 
cp. the passage from Ter. Pbormio, quoted 
below at 46, 1, where mitto meanai *I 
say nothing of.' 

Arriwi] This name appears three timea 
in the Formian Inscriptions, 0. 1. L. x« 
6101, 6122, 6136, all three *in Tilla 
Giceroniana.' 

Sect] See on 85, 1. 

dumtaxat ad] * but onlr up to the day 
before the Nones (May 6), tot you see what 
bores I have to listen to ': op. 1, 4, auru 
tUdiium, 

Magnum quid] Cicero quotes a former 
promise of his own that he would under- 
take some great work, and asks how he ia 
to make bis promi^ good under his pre- 
sent circumstances. It is a mistake to 
assign these words to Atticua. 
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42. TO ATTI0U8, m Bomb (Att. ii. is). 

FOBIUAB ; BVrWEBN APRIL 25TH AHD 28TH ; A. U. O. 695 ; B. 0. 59 ; 

ABT. OIO* 47* 

Atdd epiftttlat laudat ez qidbni quae Bonae fiont reete m agnoaoare ait, et de 
rebna Bomanfa, mazime da ezipactato tribunatu dodii, agiti da hominibiiB nrbaoia 
qui 16 TiMfint, da Terentiaa negotio at rabna domaatiois. 

CICEBO ATnCO SAL. 

1. Ut Boribis, its video non miniis inoerta in re publioa qoam 
in epistnla tua, sed tamen ista ipsa me Tarietae Bermonnxn opini- 
onumque delectat. Bomae enim yideor esse onm tuas litteras 
lego et, nt fit in tantb rebus, modo hoo, modo illud audire. Illud 
tamen ezplieare non possmUi quidnam inveniri possit nollo reou- 
sante ad faoultatem agrariam. 2. Bibuli autem ista magnitudo 
animi in comitiorum dilatione quid habet nisi ipsius indicium sine 
uUa oorrectione rei publioae P Nimirum in Publio spes est. Fiat, 
flat tribunus pi., si nihil aliud, ut eo oitius tu ex Epiro revertare. 
Nam ut illo tu careas non video posse fieri, praesertim si mecum 
aliquid volet disputare. Bed id quidem non dubium est quin, si 
quid erit eius modi, sis advolaturus. Verum ut boo non sit, tamen 
sive met sive eriget rem publioam, praeolarum spectaoulum mihi 



1. UimiHt} < I saa it xa ai Ton lay : 
i3b% diilting oonditioD of publio ailidia ia 
laflaetad in your letter.' 

in90i9iripo$$U] * wbat aenerally accept- 
able plan can m deYieed' : see 43, 1 «a 
fianiUmri U iOim aiidi$3$ protaium iri 
aUquid ptod n^mo improbar$t. It ia 
inprobabie tbat, if Cicero had written 
im90mnf he vonld not haye c ip roaBo d 
the nibfeet to patii, which mutt be 

tdfieuUiUim agrttriaml * for the lolii- 
tion cf the agrarian quection. FaeuUat0m 
U explained oy Cicero's own definition in 
de Inr. i. 41 facnUaUM 9w%i out ptibui 
fiMhu fit 9Mi fiiM ^iM^iM aZi^wM eimfiA 
mon point. 

2. 0tMf wUm\ <The flnnneia of 
Bibohia in impeding the comitia ia only 
an expotition of hie own ^wi, but haa 
no moral influence on publio affidn in 
any wajr** But could the oentence mean 
' what If the effect of Bibului' flrmnesi, 



hA to pivo ui m tmor inoight into hi$ 
oharMtor*? In Fam. i. 7, 5 (114) fnoti 
iMtKowm ia * the rerdict on one's conduct.* 

in JhMio opoo"] Cicero thought he would 
naihi Caesar. 

H at At/ uHud] Boot compares 2 Yerr. 
i. 162. 

tit iUo tu oaroao] This must be aaid 
in a playiiil way, aa if Atdcus wero so 
charmed with the society of Clodius that 
he could no longer keep away from him : 
comparo tuum ooMom, S6, 8. But is it 
not possible that a non dropped out beforo 
«artfff«, owing to the immeoiate conaeon- 
tion of another non f lUo should then be 
changed to tiXa. referring to Epiro, < it ia 
impossible but tnat you must absent your- 
eelf from it' (Epirus) ; ut iUa (or iUo hoo) 
tu non oaroat non viim poooofiri, 

rutt n%o ong0t'\ < whether he wiU throw 
off aU restrsint or lend a helping hand 
to the state.' For riee origot^ which ia 
the reading of Corradus, cp. Att. Tiii. 12 C| 
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propoDO, modo te oonseiBore Bpeotare lioeat. 3. Oum haeo mazime 
soriberemi eooe tibi Sebosus I Nondum plane ingemueram, 
'Salye/ inquit AzriuB. Hoc est Koma deoederel Quos ego 
hominee efFugi, cum in hos inoidi P Ego vero 

in montis patrios et ad inoonabula nostra 

pergam. Denique, si solas non potuero, oum rusticis potius quam 
cum his perurbanis, ita tamen ut, quoniam tu oerti nihil soribis, in 
Fonniano tibi praestoler usque ad a. d. m. Nonas Maias. 4. Te- 
rentiae pergrata est adsiduitas tua et diligentia in oontroTersia 
Mulviana. Nesoit omnino te commimem causam def endere eorum 
qui agros publioos possideant. Bed tamen tu aliqiiid publioanis 
pendis : haec etiam id recusat. Ea tibi igitur et Kuclpflny, aQiaro" 
KpariKwraroc iraic» salutem diount. 



48. TO ATTIOTJS, in Bomb (Att. ii. is). 

FORlflAE ; MAY (bBGIMNING) ; A. U. C. 606 ; B. C. 60 ; ABT. CIC. 47* 

Be agro Campano Txritim dividendo lege lulia, de quo scripserat Attieus, de oUo 

8U0 litteiaiio, quod iam rei pnblicae tractandae anteponat, de Q. fratria mansione in 

Alia et de iia negotiia de quibua ille in litteiia luis egerit : ae Atticum in Aipinati 

ezipectare. 

CICERO ATTICO SAL. 

1. Genato mihi et iam dormitanti prid. E. Maias epistula est 



8 (829). GZ haye 'get. The other maa 
omit the word, M haying a lacuna of six 
letters. Hence perhapa Dr. Beid ia 
light in reading nre gerei^ vhich ia pre- 
ferable to tiw rtgei of Miiller. 

8. Cum hate maxime] * Jort aa I had 
ffot to this point in my letter, lo and 
behold jou, Seboeus I ' nuunwu, Uke 
/idKurraf meana * juat,' 'preciaely.' For 
0ece tibi, aee on 85, 1. 

in tnoHiit] Probably from Cicero's 
poem on Mazius. Thia poem is referred 
to by Cicero in De Legg. i. 1, and part of 
it quoted in De Diy. i. 106. 

si f 0^ non potturci] Dr. Beid thinka 
we muat add «ms after tobu. Boot pro* 
posea si tolut wm potuero, sno turn 
rustieit, with some probability. But the 
verb is sometimes strangely omitted in 
the apodont by Cicero^ as in 22, 3 iutU' 
dam ti quaerit quale fuerU, inereMiU 
Mfitu. 

4. coHirovenim Mulviana] Mulviua, a 



Sublicanua, or an agent of the publicani, 
emanded rent from Terentia for aome 
public land which she held ront-free under 
the law of 678 (111), probably the Ug 
Baebia: see Momm. Rom. Hist. iii. 184, 
and Wordsworth, Fragmmie of Earlf 
Latin, p. 441. Mulyius held that thia 
law was no longer in force. Atticos, in 
espousing the cauae of Terentia^ was 
maintaining the common cause of all who 
held pubbc land, himself among the 
number; though be was willing to pay 
some small rent, while Terentia claimed 
to hold the land rent-free. 

hpierroapariKAraros iraTfl 'a 
most oonservatiTe lad,' 'a true follower 
of the optimatee.* The fact that here 
again he oonyers the salutation of hia 
son in Greek snows the baaeleasneas of 
Wieland's ingenious notion mentioned on 
36,4. 

1. Oenaiol <Aa I waa taking a alaep 
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iUa reddita in qua de agro Caropano scribis. Quid qnaeria? 
Primo ita me pupugit ut sornnum mihi ademerit, sed id cogita- 
tione magis quam molestia. Cogitanti autem haeo fere suooiirre- 
bant: primum ex eo quod saperioribua litteris soripBeras, ex 
familiari te illius audisse prolatum iri aliqoid quod nemo impro- 
barety maius aliquid timueram : hoc mihi eiuB modi non Tidebatur. 
Deinde, ut me egomet consoler, omnia exspectatio largitionis agra- 
riae in agrum Campanum videtur esse derivaia : qui ager, ut dena 
iugera aint, non ampliua hominea quinque milia potest auatinerei 
reliqua omnia multitude ab illia abalienetur neoesse est. Praeterea, 
a uUa res est quae bonorum animos quos iam yideo esse oommotos, 
Tehementius possit incendere, haeo oerte est, et eo magis quod por- 
toriis Italiae sublatis, agro Gampano diviso, quod veotigal supereat 
domestioum praeter vicensimam P quae mihi videtur una oontiun- 
cula clamore pedisequorum nostrorum esse peritiura. 2. Gnaeus 
quidem noster iam plane quid oogitet nescio ; 

^V9^ '^/iiQ ov <f/uiicpoc<fcv avklvKOig (ri, 
dAX' aypfoic ^dtfaimy ^o/(>/3fiac £rcp' 

qui quidem etiam istuo adduci potuerii Nam adimo haeo lao^f- 
2^€ro, se leges Gaesaria probare : aotionea ipaum praeatare debere : 



after diniMr, I receired your letter about 
the free difldribution of land in Campania. 
Briefly to daicribe its effect, first it startled 
mo so much that it banished all my drow- 
ainessy but this was rather by reason of 
the train of thought it awakened than any 
distress it caused me.' 

$ifu mod\\ so. ma%H$ aliquid, * a sweep- 
ing measuie' (Watson^. 

in . . . dtrivattt] * drawn off to.' 

ut ietm iugera Hni] * supposing the 
allotments to he 10 iuaera a-pieee.' 

h&mim$} This is the reading of M. 
In his dissertation {Ueher dis Spraeke 
dm- EpuUlofrapkeii Oalha und BaUhUt 
pp. 18 -14), Hellmuth quotes many 
passages where miiia is Joined with a 
substantiTe in the same ease, especially 
when the substs&tiTe precedes the 
numeral, e.g. Vano R. ft. ii. 1, 14 
§$9Uri%%$ miiibui usa^nta; Caes. B, 0. 
11. 18, 4 iriiiei media czz mUia; LiT. 
zzzriii. 88, 18 ar^mUi prpbi taUnia 
Aitita zii miUa ; and numerous others : 
cp. note to Fam. z. 17, 1 (872). The 
numeral seems to be in apposition. 

fumfue failta] Buetoniua states that 



the land was distributed among twenty 
thousand families (Suet. Caes. 20). 

pvrUriui] The customs-duties had been 
abolished in Italian ports by Q. Metellui 
Nepos in his praetorship the year before 
this letter was written : cp. 80, 38 nuptr 
in portorii$ Jtaiiai UHendii. 

domittieum] ' home tax.' 

tiMmiimam] 6 per cent, on manumitted 
slayes. 

pedietquorum] ' lackeys,' the class re- 
ferred to in 27, 8 an Ubertinii atqus eiiam 
urfii ierviamui. 

2. f^^4y^il Soph. Frag. (701 ed. 
Nauck). The wrong accent ^pB^las was 
corrected by Koch to ^»iSfiaf. The 
^of$€id was a roouthband of leather which 
soxtened the note ; so Pompey is said to 
'blow wiWy with fierce blasts ' : cp. Lon- 
ginus De SubL 82 fXoMtit ykp ii^p aol 
^vrdr Kterh rhp Se^oJcXJa 'fuirpoif fikw 
alxivitQWt ^M/lciSr 8'lETfl^.' 

oui quidm} * seeing that he has been 
Inaneed to go so far (as to aUow the distri- 
bution of land), I know not where he may 
stop. For hitherto he used to chop logb 
about the matter, ... but now, mighty 
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agrariam legem eibi plamiisse : potoerit interoedi uecne nihil ad se 
pertinere ; de rege Alexandrino placuisse sibi aliquaado oonfioi : 
Bibulus de oaelo turn seryasset neone ribi quaerendum non faisse : 
de pnblicanis, Yoluisse se illi ordini cammodare : quid faturum 
fuerit, si BibuloB turn in forum deaoendiaeet, se divinare non potn- 
ieee. Nimo vero, SampBioerame, quid dices P yeotigal te nobis in 
monte Antilibano oonstituisse, agri Gampani abstulisse P Quid P 
hoo quern ad modum obtinebis P ' Oppressos vos,' inquit, * tenebo 
ezeroitu Caesaris/ Non meheroule me tu quidem tarn isto exer- 
oitu quam ingratis animis eorum hominum qui appellantur boni, 
qui mihi non modo praemiorum sed ne sermonum quidem umquam 
fruotum uUum aut gratiam rettulerunt. 3. Quod si in earn me 
partem incitarem, profecto iam aliquam reperirem resistendi yiam. 
Nunc prorsus hoc statui ut, quoniam tanta controversia est Dicae- 
aroho, familiari tuo, cum Theophrasto, amico meo, ut ille tuns 
rhv wpoKTiKov /3fov loDge omnibus anteponat^ hie autem rov 
9iMpnTiK6vf utrique a me mos gestus esse yideatur. Puto enim me 



Fuha, what have you to say P That you 
have ettablUhed a reyenue on the AntiU- 
banua (from the conquest of Judaa and 
Syria), and have saoiflced the reyenue 
from tne Campanian domain P How will 

1'oa make good this P ' Mr. Watson 
oatly observes, ' If Pompey did say this, 
le used a good argument.' Jdhuc is 
opposed to nunc viro^ the interrening 
clauses setting forth the 'quibbles' of 
Pompey. !Ptae»tart^ * to be responsible 
for.' 

a^tnriam Isgem] This was the first 
agrarian law of Caesar, in which he 
proposed to purchase land other than the 
tigtr publieui, but to exempt the Cam- 
panian ; < whether it could legally haye 
been yetoed or not was no concern of his.' 
For potu$rit used impersonally, see note 
on 86, I. 

iff r$g$ A Uxandrino] Ptolemy Anletes, 
▼ho was made the ally of the Romsn 
people this year. 

MJi/TH] This is the Ciceronian fonn. 
His oonnespondents Sulpiciiis and Balbua 
use amiUrii cp. note to Fam. iy. 6, 1 (556). 

volui$9§ §e illi ordini] * he was willing 
to oblige the eauestrian order ; he could 
not haye propnesied what would haye 
been the consequence of BibiUus' ap- 
pearance in the forum' (to impede the 
meaaursa of Caesar). The consequence 
was, that Bibulus was assaulted and driyen 



from the forum (Dio Cass, zzxriii. 6). 
Pompey showed his willingness to oblige 
the equites by supporting the law of 
Caesar, to which Dio refers, zzzTixi. 7, 4 : 
rohs 8* trr4at [iunipviiffaro] rh Tpi'nifUpi69 
c^9i rStf fXmtf h ipMfiaBmrro k^it' 
wu^mi r« 7^^ a/ rtAvWai tx' abr&w My- 
rorro, iml weXA^Ucif rift 04v\fit 9wiiB4irr§s 
twms MuciuM rirof r^x''^^ '^X '^jp^i^e. 
See 28, 0. 

Nuneverti] Now that Caesar has inte>- 
duced a law which made the Campanian 
land ayailable for distribution. Caesar's 
first Agrarian Law, proposed in Februanr, 
exempted the Ager Campanus and the 
Campus Steltatis ; but these were incor- 
porated in the land to be distributed b;^ a 
reyised draft of the law proposed in Apnl : 
op. Plut. Cat min. 38 init. 

n' /tfM5w] ' make good' (yindicate from 
a verse criticism). 

fxtreitu Ca4$arii] The army was really 
Pompey's own (Plut Pomp. 48, Caes. 14) ; 
hut he wished to put the mvidiouBneas of 
using force on the consul, who had supreme 
command of the army. 

^1 awMtUmtur 5ofii] 'the so-called 
constitutionalists haye not made me any 
return for my seryioes eyen in the way ca 
words, much less in substantial rewards' : 
cp. fructui mtet&ritatu, * a reward in the 
way of influence,' De Sen. 62. 

8. l%eophrtuto'] See 36, 2. 
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Dioaearcho adfatim satis feoiase : respioio iiuno ad hano familiam 
quae mihi non modo ut reqiiieacam pennittit sed reprehendit quia 
nou semper quierim. Qua re inoumbnmuSy o noster Tite, ad ilia 
praeolara studia et eo unde disoedere non oportnit aliquando 
reyertamur. 4. Quod de Quinti fratris epistula soribis ad me quo- 
que fuit vpftvOc Xtwv iwiOiv S) . . • quid dioam nesoio. Nam ita 
deplorat primis versibus mansionem snnm ut quemvis raoyere pos- 
■it : ita rursus remittit ut me roget ut anualis suos emendem et 
edam. Illud tamen quod soribis animadyertas yelim, de portorio 
oiroumyeotionis : ait se de oonsili sententia rem ad senatum reieo- 
isse. Nondum videlioet meas litteras legerat quibus ad eum re 
ooiisulta et ezplorata persoripseram nou deberi. Yelim si qui 
Gbaeoi iam Bomam ez Asia de ea causa yenerunt yideas et, si tibi 
yidebitur, iis demonstres quid ego de ea re sentiam. Si possum 
discederoy ne oausa optima in senatu pereat, ego satis faciam publi- 



fawnlUm] * school ' (of philoiophy) : 
De DiT. ii. 8. 

4. wp6w§§ ^^i*i|[t BviBmw 9)1 Bpdicmp 
pAwwn U x^^«<P«> Horn. II. Ti. 181. Not 
a Toy apt quotation, for Cicero Memi 
only to mean that the letter ihowed a 
maned chan^ of tone : thereifnoanpio- 
piiateDett eren in X^«r (though qtUdaimm 
MMM would imply that there is), for we 
•se that the beginning of the letter was of 
anything hnt a lion-bke character. Atti- 
Otts seems to have reoeiTed an equally 
adf-eontradietory letter, as Gioero says 
ad me ftisf «#. 

•MMitoiliM] Quintus Ciceso was now 
in the third year of his gotetnment of 



rMii<fi<l ' tones down.' 

mmMx See note on 80, 44. 

MTi^Mj This is the reading of themes, 
nsnallT cbansed to ttri^i ; but we see 
from the words nd ms guoqm that Attiooa 
had also reeeiTed a letter from Quintns, 
from which, no doubt, he quoted same- 
thing about the porUrium eireumv^ctimit. 

iUp$riorioeireum90etiomU] port-dues on 
goods being remored from harbour utuold, 
and therefore tnuu|>orted to another har- 
bour. On goods brought into harbour and 
there sold the tax would of oourse be 
levied (except in Italy). The pnblioani 
olaimed the right to enforce the tax on 
goods unsold ; the traders maintained they 
were not liable. Quintus refsrred the 
matter to the senate. Oicero, in his letter 
not yet rsceiTed by Quintus, had decided 



in f arour of the traders. 

d§ fONji/i mU^ntitt] * by the adTioe 
of Ms assessors,' an infdrmal sort of privy 
council whidi the gOTemor of a Boman 
province used on occasions to summon to 
aid his decisions : cp. SaU. Jug. 62. 

Si poBtum dueuUri] ' If I can, to save 
the good cause, the ordiHum cwewdia^ get 
out of my opiidon (expressed in my letter 
to Quintus, that the traders are in the 
right;, I shall do what the publicani 
want. But it not (I lell you candidly), I 
prefer the interests of the whole of Asia, 
and with it the bankers, for it is a matter 
of peat moment to them.' Manutius ex- 
plsini ft pouMm MfiM^t nit OrMci eatuM 
etdani, lust as Terence, in Phorm. 773, 
has, modo Hi hoe eomtiUo potoUt dioeodi ut 
iitam duotU^ * if only we could get out of 
the thing on the tenns that he should 
marry her.' But ooum eptitna certainly 
means 'the policy of the optimates,' 
not 'the interssts of the Qreeks,' as 
Manutius maintains : cp. 27, 6 non 
Hi t$o do optima itta moa roHono dooo^ 
dorom. It IS Tery doubtful, as Hadvig 
(A. 0. iii. 166) says, whether fM can be 
taken for ita nt non. The sentence would 
certainly run better if ita were inserted 
bcdbre JUoeodtro (as Wesenberg suggested), 
or ui were inserted before no. No oorreo- 
tion of dioeodoro seems necessary, neither 
diooutoro (Orelli), nor di$ooptar§ (Wesen- 
berg), nor ditpioort (Boot), nor eren 
doeia'oro in the sense of ' inaking a 
compromise,' cp. 6, 1 ^Madvig). For 
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oanis, d ii iifi ^vere tecum loquar — ^in hao re malo mdvenae Asiae 
et negotiatoribuB : nam eorum quoqne yehementer interest. Hoo 
ego sentio valde nobis opus esse. Bed tu id videbia. Qaaestorea 
autem, qoaeso, nam etiam de oistophoro dubitant P Nam si aliud 
nihil erit, oum erimus omnia experti, ego ne illud qnidem oon- 
temnam. Quod extremum est: te in Arpinati videbimos et hoe* 
pitio agresti acoipiemus, quoniam maritimum hoo oontempsisti. 



44. TO ATTIOUS, in Rome (Att. ii. 17). 

FORHIAB ; MAT (BBOINNIMg) ; A. U. C. 696 ; B. C. 69 ; AST. CIC. 47- 

M. Cioero de miMxa oondidone rei pubUcM queritur in adSnitate et oonianctionA 
€n. Pompeii et C. Caeiaiif, nee tarn t^tXvirrff, ut antea, qnam ASiofop^f ae conaolator. 
Yult tamen scire quo animo Cn. Pompeiua, quern Arabarclute nomine ugniftcat, in 
ae sit 

CICERO ATTICO SAL. 

1. FrorsuSy ut soribis, ita sentio. Turbat Sampsioeramus. 
Nihil est quod non timendum sit, SfioXoyovfitvwc rvpawtda ov- 
oKtvaZtrai. Quid enim ista repentina adfinitatis ooniunotio, quid 
ager Campanus, quid efiPusio peouniae significant ? Quae si essent 

whioh might possibly mean the same thing 
as rmi in 41, 1, but would be Hva^ 
tlpnfUwov in this sense ; or it might mean 
' has lost his head,' cp. Quintil. t. 7, 11 
turhmiHr Mitw {ie. testes) H a patromi 
di99na$ partit ifuhietmtwr in laqueot 0t 
pluttUpntui noewt qiMm^rmi $t inttf' 
riti pnifuitimU . Tur(at means * is foment- 
ing a rerolution ' : in the next sentenoe 
he saya in Greek Qio doubt because the 
sentiment is a danng one), 'he is un- 
doubtedly plotting a coup dfitatJ* 

adjfmiatii\ Pompey s marriage with 
Caesar's daughter Julia. 

quid jjatr Campanui, fjuid ifUHo peeu* 
niae] These two questions lefer to the 
two heads of the Julian Law— (1) that 
the pukRe domain in Campania should be 
distributed; (2) that the other Italian 
estates should be purchased bv the State 
and divided ; it is to this second head that 
§fUiio jMMfMuw refers. The first proyision 
was carried out at once ; the second nerer 
was, for Glodius, in his tribunate, assigned 
the money intended for the purchase of 
the land to Gabinius, when gomg to Syiiat 
cp. Oe Dom. 28. 



this use of disadire in the sense of 
* getting out of a difficulty,' cp. 53, 
16 ; 48, 6. 

malo . . . Atiai^ Cp. eiH oui nolunt^ 
iidem tUi non tunt amici, Fam. i. 1, 
8 (95) ; gtiid 9 ogo Fundanio non cupio f 
non atnicutsumf 63, 10, and Dr. Holden's 
excellent note on Plane. 59. So also 
Hofmann. But it would be quite possible 
to understand sati$ facers with malo. 

Soc] te, posse me discedere a sententia 
mea. 

nobii] te, optimatibna. 

num ttiam"] *do they still hesitate 
about the question of paying in Boman 
or Asiatic currency?' ; not as Schiitx takes 
it, 'do the^ hesitate about paying even 
in dstophori P * Ther could not refuse to 
supply Quintua with money for his 
goyemment. 

Quod txtrtmum ttf] * the last thing 1 
have to say is.' 

afrttti'] te, Arpinati. 

mart/tintiffi] te, Formianum. 

1. T^rhat) This is the probable cor> 
reotion of Pius. The mss haye turbaiurf 
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extremfty tamen esset nuninm mali* sed ea natura rei est at haeo 
eztrema eae non poesint. Quid enim eos haeo ipsa per bo deleo- 
tare poeaimt ? Nnmquam hue venisBenty nisi ad res alias pestif e- 
ras aditos sibi oomparaxent. Di immortales I Yemm, at soribis, 
haeo in Aipinati a. d. ti. droiter Id. Maias non deflebimas, no et 
opera et oleam philologiae nostrae perierit, sed conferemos tran- 
quillo animo. 2. Neqae tarn me cvcAiriffrfa oonsolatur, at antea, 
qaam aSia^opfa, qaa nulla in re tarn ator quam in hao dvili et 
pnblioa. Qoin etianii quod eat sabinane in nobis et non a^iXtf- 
So^ov— bellom est enim sua yitia nosse — ^id adfidtor quadam deleo- 
tatione. Solebat enim me pongere ne Sampsioerami merita in 
patriam ad annos sesoentos maiora yiderentur quam nostra; hao 
qoidem oora oerte iam yaoaas sum. laoet enim ille sio at irrioiQ 
Ooriana stare yideatur. 3. Bed haeo ooram. Ta tamen yideris 
mihi Bomae fore ad nostrom adyentam : qaod sane faoile patiar, 
si too oommodo fieri possit. Sin, at soribis, ita yenies, yelim ex 



Tirmmf ui MfiKt] * But, u yon HVf 
in your latter, wben we meet in mj Aift^ 
nete 'vilk all theee topioe may be— I will 
not lay wept orer by us, lor then we ihould 
prore that all the labour and midnight oil 
■pent on our studiee had gone for nought 
—but talked orer calmly together.' P^mo- 
9dpAUn mm, of conne, at onoe luggeeted 
fuphikkgiM. But (1) this is to cut the 
knot; the mtf phUotopkUi$ would nerer 
hare giren place to the difficult jiAtC^MiM 
in the mss; (2) phUohfia$ may be taken 
to mean * literanr vunuits ' (inoludinff, ol 
course, those philoeophical woiks wmoh 
enjoin fortitude under adTsrsity) : cp. Att. 
^. 12, 8 (626) hommm nobUn itti qmdm 
iti nmUo mode phUoUfi ; (8) in a yery diffi- 
cult passage, Q. Fr. ii. 8, 8 (123). no$ 
iia philolon imntu ut cmm/Mbns MiUare 
pommm$, the word^Atlp^ seems to mean 
'immerMd in literair pursuits' ; and so 
pkiMcfuu here woula merely mean * stu- 
dies' or 'literary pursuits,' with espedal 
reference to his studv of Theophrastus, 
Dioaearohus, ftc., wnose woiks he has 
been recently reading. 

2. «*fXirisrr(a] 'hopefulness,' 'a 
sanguine temper.' 

A8ia^o^ia] * indifference,' ' fioMAtf- 



qudd ui tMnmui] 'that little strain of 
Tanity and self -conceit in my nature— it 
is a good thing to know one's own faults— 
feds a sensation of pleasure. It used to 



annoy me to think that the senriees of 
" the Sheikh " to his country might seem 
greater Uian mine in the course of tiie 
next 600 years. It (my vanity) is now 
auite free from any sucn apprshension.' 
Id before tMeitur (which is usually omitted 
by the edd.. though found in the Med.) 
is inserted by Cicero expressly to show 
the conatrucuon. For md atmoi dc, see 
on 82, 1. 

irrd^ir Cfurianu] This is the Boaian 
correction oiphoeu of the ms. Strange to 
say, he does not claim ms authority for it. 
FrcHiabljr he thought it good enou^ to 
rest on its own merits. So it seems to 
us. Gurius was a man of yery bad duur- 
aoter, and addicted to gambling. He was 
one of the associates oiGatiline. He had 
reached quaestorian rank, but was expelled 
by the censors from the senate (Sail. Cat. 
28). 'Pompey,' says Cicero, 'oaa fallen 
so low that the faUen Curius seems, in 
comparison with him, to stand erect.' 
Cicero is prone to this ficuratiye use of 
ttof # : CD. Att. yi. 8, 4 (264) ittmU 9el 
0tUm BtJknU P^tmg^ \ Att y. 18, 2 (218) 
Uamm ewieiiff. The vrfi^ii Cwriana is the 
fittis pat or 'trip' which cost him his 
place in the senate, and probably led to 
his general disgrace : cp. note to 32, 8. 

8. tamm] 'Tet (ttiough I thought 
you would come to me to Arpinum) you 
seem likely to be at Bome when I airiye 
there.' 
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Theophane expiaoere quonam in me animo sit Arabarohea. Quaerea 
soilioet Kara rh KnSifiOPiK6y et ad me ab eo qaaai iwoBfiKac adferea 
quern ad modum me geram. Aliquid ex eios fiermone poterimuB 
mpX r&v flXwv suapioan. 



46. TO ATTICXTS, on his way to Epirus (Att, ii. is). 

ROUV ; JUNB OK JULY ; A. U. C. 696 ; B. C. 59 ; AKT. CIC. 47. 

H. Cicero tcribit Attioo nolUm in dritate speni etie recupenndae libeitalls, unam 
Garionem adulMoentem adTenari et laudui m bonis, ■ummom dolorem obm bononun 
omnium atqne despentionem, liberiorem etiam interdnm aennonem: aibi a CaecBre 
legationom offerri, liberem etiam legationem dan : banc ae anteponere in qua qnnm 
yelit adesse poedt. De Statio manu miaso et optato adyenta AttioL 

CICERO ATTICO SAL. 

1. Acoepi aliquot epistulas tuas: ex quibus intellexi quam 
Buspeuso animo et sollicito soire averes quid esset noYi. Teuemur 
undique neque iam quo minus serviamus recusamus, sed mortem et 
eieotionem quasi maiora timemus, quae multo sunt minora. Atque 
hie status qui nunc est una Yooe omnium gemitur, neque Yerbo 



expitare] <I visb you vould fldi 
out from Tbeopbanea bow '' tbe Sbeikh *' 
(Pompey) is disposed tom'ards me.' 

ArabarcKtt] was tbe iwi^pdniyas of 
Tbebais. To bisdistriot belonged tbe land 
from tbe Nile to tbe Red Sea, wbiob in a 
special sense is called AruHa, see Hay or on 
JuY. i. 130. Here tbe word is used as a 
nickname of Pompey. Orelli reads Ala^ 
barehet, wbicb Bosius states be found in Z. 
Tbe Aiabarehet was a tax officer of Alex- 
andria, a procnratcr wbo administered tbe 
tolls for goods coming from Low^er and 
Middle Egypt, especia&y for tbe transport 
of cattle. His was a yery important and 
lucrative office, so that be became a 
title for a rich man, like our ' Nabob,' 
Marquardt I-, pp. iAo £F. Some maintain 
tbat ArabatchM and Alabarehet are one 
and tbe same word, because tbe intcr- 
cbange of r and / is, of course, very com- 
mon, while the etymology of Alabarehtt 
is otherwise inexplicable ; but we find un 
Alabarchet in Aantbus in Lycia, and 
sutb an official would seem to have no 
possible connexion with the Egyptian 
Arabarfhen cp. Corp, Itu. Or, 4267; 
also Pauly-Wissowa, i. 1271 ; ii. 343. 



Kark rh Kii^fffioria^r] 'with 
your usual solicitude.' 

br90iitat] Tbe use of ^tMui sbowa 
tbat tbe word must be used to modify 
some unfamiliar expression; didactic poems 
were oslled bwoBiiKu by tiie Qreeks, #^. 
'H<rt^v bwoB^Koi, X§tpmpos bwoBfiKtu, So, 
perhaps, be means, ' you must bring me a 
kind of didactie treanse from bim on tiie 
way I am to act,' i.e. full and precise 
instructions : see Reid on Sull. 63. Br. 
Beid, ib. { I, mentions anotber Ciceronian 
use ofquati » abnoti, as quuH in txtrema 
pagina Fha4dri, Drat. 41. 

Cicero now returned to Home, wbero 
be remained till bis exile. Atticus left 
£ome for Epirus shortly after Cicero's 
return, wben tbe correspondence recom- 
mences. 

hie itatut qui nwte eti] We bave 
adopted tbe addition of Wesenberg, wbo 
compares 46, 2 hunc ttatum qui nunc e»U 

neque verbo] Elots, in his earlier ed., 
wisbed to supply neque opera before neque 
verbo. Tbis is a common case of ikfiKMa 
in copyists. He might have raised ids 
eyes after writing gemitur, and tben con- 
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ouiiuquam sublevator. Scovic ^> ut sospioor, illis qui teuent 
nullam ouiquam largitionem relinquere. XJims loquitur et palam 
adversatur sdulesoens Oorio. Hiiio plausus maximii oousalutatio 
forensU perhonorifloa, signa praeterea benevolentiae permulta a 
bonis impertiuntur» Fuflom olainoribuB et convioiis et sibilis oon- 
seotantur. Hie ex rebus non spes sed dolor est maior, oum 
videas oivitatis yoluntatem solutam, virtutem adligatam. 2. Ao 
ue forte quaeras tcara Xfurt^v [de singulis rebus] , uni versa res eo 
est deduota spes ut nulla sit aliquando non modo privatos verum 
etiam magistratus liberos foxe. Hac tamen in oppressione sermo 
in oireulis dumtazat et oonviviis est liberior quam fuit. Yinoere 
indpit timorem dolor, sed ita ut omnia sint plenissima desperati- 
onis. Habet etiam Oampana lex exseorationem in oontione oandi- 
datorum, si mentionem feoerint quo oliter ager possideatur atque 
ut ex legibus luliis. Non dubitant iurare oeteri: Laterensis 



tinued bis writing at the second, Inetesd 
of the fint, neqtu. But if mmm ui if 
inserted, u Wesenberg has suggested, 
there is no need to suppose a l aomnM m 

Skov^sI ' wliat the j are real! j at, I 
suspect, is/ For this colloquial use of 
iTKovht (slmost 'their game') cp. Att. Tiii. 
11, 2 (842) ; XT. 29, 2 (768). 

qni itttirU] so. omnui: see 49, 6. 
So fffMMHf aboTO, 'we are held in 
thraldom.* 

fiHiltm €Hiquam^ * to leave nothinjr for 
anyone else to gire away': op. Suet. 
Jul. 20 etUra item quas cmqui HhumtHi 
dilarffitus Sit, eontradieenU uuth M, ti 
coitarttur qui$, ab$t§rrito. Compare the 
well-known saying of livius Drusus in 
Flor. ii. 6 nihil c# ttd largUiemm ulU 
riUquitM uiH ti quit aui cuiuum divitkr§ 
reUet atU cMlum. 

FuAwn] See 20, 1, 6. 

toluntatem tolutam^ virtuUm adligatam] 
'our feelings ai'O unshackled, hat aU 
vigorous action fettered': see 47» 8, 
where the same state of things is more 
fully expressed. 

aariL \9wr6p] also ezpreaed by 
Cicero in the words icark fdraw, means 
' in detail,' ' teriatim.* Ih tin^ulit nbui 
is probably a marginal explanation of aark 
\€wrhp (written eatalepton in Med.) which 
has crept into the text. 

ret eo ett dedueta] ' things have come 
to such a pass that we can nave no hope 
that the magistrates even, not to speak of 
private persons, will long preserve their 



liberty. Yet, considering the oppression 
that prsvails, speech is freer than it waa^> 
in social gatherings at least and dinner- 
parties: resentment is bi>giuning to pre- 
vail over fear, without, however, prevent- 
ing a general despondency. Moreover, the 
Agrarian I^aw prescribes that all candi- 
dates in their candidatorial speech to the 
peo])le (their oratio in toga Candida) should 
imprecate a curse on themselves if they 
should even suggest any other mode of 
occupation for the land than that laid 
down by the Julian Jiaws.' This curse, 
imprecated on himself by the candidate 
in hii electioneering speech, or, perhaps, 
merelv 'publicly' (in eontione), binding 
himself to the Julian Laws, was certainly 
a signal piece of omiression, but not 
greater tlian we mignt expect from the 
tone of Cicero's letters of this period. 
We may mitigate the matter by reading 
with Schuts habet Cantpana lex extecra^ 
tionem eandidat<n^m, in eontione ti m#fi- 
tionem feeerint ; or by reading with Boot 
imoleutiortmf 'of a somewhat unusual 
character ' for in eontione; but the sense 
seems t» suffer under either renmen. 
In eoilione is, of course, wrong. On the 
oath which Satuminus impoMd and Q. 
Mefellus would not tiike, see Mommsen 
R. S.iii. 211. 

Latrreutit"] For the notices in Cicero's 
Epistles of this conncientious man, whom 
Velleius (03, 2) dcsi ribes as vir vita ae 
uwite eoMtentaneutf see Index, s. t. 
luventius Laterensis. 
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ezutimatur laute feoLsse quod tribunatum pi. petere destitit, ne 
iuraret. 3. Sed de re publioa non libet plora wnibere. Bisplioeo 
mibi neo Bine mimmo soribo dolore. Me tneor, at oppreaoB omni- 
bofl non demiase, ut tantis rebna gestie panun fortiter. A Oae- 
sare yalde liberaliter inyitor in legationem illam ribi ut aim 
legatusy atque etiam libera legatio yoti oauBa datur* Sed haeo 
et praemdi apud pudorem Pulohelli non habet Batia et a fratiia 
adventu me ablegat, ilia et munitior est et non impedit quo minus 
adsim oum velim. Hano ego teneo sed usurmn me non puto ; 



UmUl] 'k thouf^t to have thown 
hunaen a tot fine feUow ' : cp. I>e 
Off. ii. 62. 

8. DitpUc^o mik{] Oxelli, after Dousa, 
piitita theie worda ditpUcto . . . dolor§ at 
a hexameter yerte, atciibtiig it to Ludliua. 
There ar« throu|^<mt the lettera many 
f ortuitoue hexametere — ^for instance, there 
is a hexameter as good as Dousa's in this 
Tery letter: tuc miki eannlium nee eon- 
soUuio tUeuit. But in neither vould the 
9 have been poesible in the time of Cicero. 

uf] 'considering the general despon- 
dency': cp. 30, 39 qtuu tamen, ui in 
maiUy unt^tonenda est. 

libera Ugatio] * an unoflicial embassy* 
— a Inral notion whereby a senator could 
leaye fiome, and tiayel with greater com- 
fort. Cicero was also offered the post of 
legate to Caesar, which, after much he»i- 
tation, he finally refused, and thereby 
seems to haye giyen offence to Caesar. 
The legatio iibera was only granted to 
senators (Cic. Legg. iii. 18) if they 
wanted to trayel to pay a yow (1. c), 
or to receiye an inheritance fCic. Leg.. 
Agr. i. 8), or to exact a debt (Cic. Legg. 
L c. FUcc. 86). They trayelled at state 
expense, and had the usual honours and 
disidnctions ^e.p. lictorsj of ambassadors : 
op. Fam. xii. 21 (698). Cicero, in his 
consulship, attempted to check this abuse, 
but had to content himself with getting it 
enacted that the priyileges of a li&ra 
legatio should not exist lon^ than a year, 
which Caesar re-enacted in another law, 
Att. xy. 11 (744). Cic. Legg. iii. 18 
Is the loeue elauicue on this subject. 
See alsoMomrosen, St R. ii*. 671, 672, 
who powerfully denounces these 'free 
embtuHtJes.* 

haee] * This {ee. the Ug. libera) is not 
safe enough, resting as it does on the 
honour of Clodius (who could, if not pre- 
yented by pttdor, then prosecute me as a 
priyate person), and entailing absence from 



Borne at the time of my brother's return.' 
aptid] Dr. Beid thinks that we must 
alter to «^ the more general word to 
signify relation. He refers to Tiisc. ii. 2 ; 
y. 2, 12, 63, in all of which paasagea 
pranUium ia need with ad. But per- 
nape apud may be need as it is after 
SU& words as 9akre\ hn^padorem PuU 
ckeUi is yirtoallT the same as ptidmlom 
Fukkelhtm, while in the passages from 
the Tusculans, prateiJ^iMa^ ad bono vivm* 
dum (or the IUlc) means ' support or aid 
to bring about a happy life.' 

quo minue adsim cum pelim'] ' does not 
preyent me fh>m bdng on the spot when- 
eyer I please ' : adeim seems to refer to 
' being at Rome,' op. eum pelie, introire, 
exire Uoeat, Att. xy. 11, 4 (744) ; but 
habentf epinor, Uberae UgaUonet de^itum 
tempui le$o lutta^ nee facile addi potest ^ 
ibid. 

Bane ego teneo'] It seems to me wrong 
to explain hone as referring to the legatio 
offered by Caesar. Kaec is the libera 
legatio aboye; ilia is Caesar's legatio; 
and it would be yery confusing then to 
apply hanc to Caesars legatio. Hane ia 
the libera legatio. Cicero says, ' I haye 
already got my libera legatio^ but I do not 
think I uiall use it. I do not wont to fly 
from Clodius ; I long to withstand him to 
the face. There is great seal in my be- 
half. But I do not say what I shall do. 
You will kindly not say anything about 
the matter.' If kane be supposed to refer 
to Caesar's legation, teneo must be ren- 
dered prarfero, with Schiita, or * I cling 
to this post,' with Mr. Wstson, both 
which rendering seem to me indefen- 
sible, and inconsistent with the subsequent 
words. Cicero's position as lesate to Caesar 
would, he thougjht, secure him Caesar'a 
protection, and he could join Caesar when 
he pleased ; the other would commit him 
to a fixed time of departure and return. 
So he does not think he will avail himself 
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neque tamen sdt qaiBqaain. Non lubet fugere, ayeo pugnare. 
Magna sunt hominum stndia. 8ed nihil adflrmo, tu hoo Bilebis. 
4. De Statio manu miaso et non nnllis aliis rebus angor equideni 
sed iam pronus oooalloi. Tu vellem ego vel euperem adesses: 
nee mihi consilium neo oonsolatio deesset. Bed ita te para ut| si 
niclamarOy advoles. 



46. TO ATTIOUS, in Epirus (Act. ii. i9). 

ROMS ; JULY ; A. U. C. 696 ; B. C. 50 ; ABT. CIC. 47* 

De Statio manu miato^ de Clodii eontentionibus, de misero xei publicae ttattiy de 
populi teniu theatzo et •peetaeulii penpecto, de condicione tua, de tigiiia quibua yult 
ttli in litteiiiy de rebus domeftieU. 

CICERO ATTICO SAL. 

1. Multa me soUioitant et ex rei publioae tanto motu et ex iis 
perioulis quae mihi ipse intenduntur et sescenta sunt. Sed mihi 
nihil est molestius quam Btatium manu missum : 

Neo meum imperium f ao mitto imperiumy non simultatem meam 
Bevereri saltem P 



of it, but there U no hann in hafing the 
Itbtrm leffMiio to faU back on if necessary : 
CD. for ue whole pasttge next letter, { 6. 
ft cannot help agreeing with Mr. Pretor 
that Sane $go tetie0 refers to the embassy 
last mentioned^ via. Caesar's, and that 
Unto is to be translated as Mr. Watson 
suggests. That Cicero either actually 
accepted, or at least for some time did 
not refuse, Caesar's legateahip may be 
perhaps gsthered from the narratire 
(otherwise indeed unconfirmed) in Plut. 
Cic. 80. — L. C. P.] 

tuqui UuMH §cit q%tU&umn\ This is 
difficult, as the offer of both fonns of 
embassy to Cicero must hare been known 
at all eyents to a considerable number of 
people. Mr. Pretor thiuks it nieens ' you 
neyer can tell, ' ' there is no knowing, * but 
that I may take it (i.e. whichever form of 
UgiUio we suppose haM in the preceding 
sentence to refer to). Boot cunjectures 
MMtM tamen urti quicquam (cp. 46. 5 
nihil tamen cet'ti) or acquiesces in Orelli*s 
suggestion neque tamen eeio qtud $equar. 

4. Stati0^ Statius was a freedman of 
Qttintus, wiio was regarded with jealousy 
and disUke by the proyince. Cicero fears 
that this feeling will be increased by 



Quintus' numumission of him : see 63, 3. 

vellem epo vet enpereml So L. Miiller, 
for v-'Uem eaone euperem of the Med. He 
compares Att. x. 16, 1 (402) eye roiebam 
auteM vel enpiebam petiue. 

ti inelamarOf aitelee'] Some edd., #./. 
Noblie, print theee words as if they 
formed the end of a oomic trochaic yerse. 
They haye not observed that, in 47, 6, 
the words used are ei inelamare ut aeeur* 
rae. There is hardly a letter of Cicero 
out of which one might nut pick parts of 
iambic or trochaic yerses, due altogether 
to chince— for instance, in this letter, j 2, 
we hiye a complete senarius in the words, 

IN ctrtuli* dmmiaxat et ccttvivitt. 

1. JIuUa'\ * 1 haye many sources of 
annoyance, ooth from the disturbed state 
of the Republic and from the dangers 
which threaten me and which aie in- 
numorable.* 

SltUium tnanu laiMifiii] sc. eeee: see 53, 1. 

Nee menm imperiitm^ Ter. Ph. 232, 
retertn'i is the interjectional infinitive, *to 
think that he should have no regard for': 
cp. 33, 2 eeee locum tam prope Botnam^ ii^i 
muUi tint qui Vatimwn nuuquam vieUrint, 

fuillo^ * I pass oyer.' This word should 
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neo quid faciam ado neque t«ntam eat in re quantua eat aermo. 
Ego autem &e iraaoi poaaum quidem iia quoa valde amo : tantmu 
doleo ao mirifloe quidem. Cetera in magnis rebua. Minae Olodi, 
oontentioneeque quae mihi proponuntur modice me tangunt. 
Etenim vel aubire eaa yideor mihi aumma cum dignitate yel dedi- 
nare nulla cum moleatia poaae. Dicea f ortaaaci ' Dignitatia SXiCt 
tamquam Spv6^ : aaluti, ai me amaa, conaule.' Me miaerum ! cur 
non adea P nihil profecto te praeteriret : ego fortaaae rvfkfirraf et 
nimium rtf koX^ vpoawtirovOa. 2. Scito nihil umquam f uiaae tarn 
infame, tam turpe, tam peraeque omnibua generibua, ordinibua, 
aetatibua ofiFensum quam huno atatum qui nunc eat : magia meher- 
cule quam vellem, non modo quam putaram. Popularea isti iam 
etiam modeatoa hominea aibilare docueruut. Bibulua in oaelo eat 
nee qua re ado, Bed ita laudatur quaai 

XTnua homo nobia cunctando reatituit rem. 



perluipt replace ^mitlc in 41, 2 ; amittPf 
iDBtead of mitUf would haye been written 
by a co^Tift who did not remember the 
I'oUoquial use of mifh. 

Mqu$] ' the matter ii not so significant 
'iS rumour makes it.' Statins was sup- 
posed to haye too much influence with 
Quintus. His manumission, therefore, 
was looked on as a significant act. Cicero 
says too much is made of it. 

fM . . . potium quidem] Quidem qualifies 
fottum. *I cannot (though I ought to) 
be angry with one to whom X am so 
attached.' The plural is put instead of 
the singniar to make the statement a little 
more general ; ' I cannot be angry with 
Quintus, or anyone to whom 1 am so 
much attached ' : it is not a broad state- 
ment, 'I cannot be angir with those 
whom I love.' See Intx^. II. j 2 B. 

Cetera in nu^ie rebtui] * My other 
sources of annojance are to be found in 
important (pubhc) aifaiis.' Orelli's con- 
jecture eeteru tw atwiy/u>Ts is needless; 
and what foUows is not at aU ezcessiyely 
cryptic. If change was required, the 
simplest would be Dr. Reid's eetera^ ttt in 
magnie rebui, minae. See, * The other 
matters, as far as is possible in affairs of 
ffreat importance, vis. the threats of 
Clodius and the conflicts that lie before 
me, affect me but slightly.' 

hipnitatit S A i f 1 * To talk about one's 
position is an anacoroninn. Wc have had 
enough of dignity (as the niicients said of 



their acorn diet after com was diicoTered) ; 
let us now look to self-preserration.' So 
the proverb ^it Ipvis must be explained: 
'any thoughts of dignity or political 
grace of attitude are now obsolete ; as 
well might one haye proposed to return 
to aconis after bread began to be used.' 
Mr. Jeans quotes from Voltaire (Lettres k 
M. de la Chalotais) a yery parallel French 
pruyerb, le eiicle auglanaeetpassi. 

ego fertaete rv^KArTm] 'Mayhap I 
am mgope through mj passion for d^snity— 
my sense of the requirements of prindple.' 
The words rf koA^ vperr^oria suggest 
nobleete oblige, but the thought is not quite 
the same. A yery close parallel to the 
thoujg^ht in nobtetee obUgein found in Flin. 
Ep. iii. 3, 7 admonebitm' qtUbut itnagini* 
but oneretur, quae nomina et quanta tui' 
tineai : cp. fama qnoque eet omeri, Qy. 
Her. xyii. 167 (see Mayor's note on 
PUn. iii. 8, 7). Add ligee a eanguine 
duetae, Prop. iy. 11, 47. 

2. offeneuui] 'distasteful.' 

magve . . . quam] *more distasteful 
than I expected — ^nay, more than I like 
to see.' 

Fopftlarce ieti] ' The triumyirs.' 

in eaelo ett] * is exalted to the skies.' 
Aboye, 37, \, in eaeh ettm, has a some* 
what different sense, yis. * I am in the 
seyenth heayen.' 

Unne . . . >''•«»] The well-known de- 
scription of il. Fabius Moximus in the 
Annals of Enuius. 
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Pompeius, nostri amores, quod mihi summo dolori estt ipse se 
adflixit. Neminem tenent yoluntfttey ao ne meta neoeflee sit iis uti 
yereor. Ego autem neque pugno onm ilia oaiua propter illam 
amidtiam neque approbo, ne omnia improbem quae antea gessi : 
utor yia. 3. Popidi sensos mazime theatre et speotaculis perspeo- 
tns eet. Nam gladiatoribns qua dominos qua advooati sibilis 
oonscissi: ludis Apollinaribns Diphilus tragoedos in nostrum 
Pompeium petulanter inyeotus est. 

Nostra miseria tu es Magnus . . . 

milieus coaotus est dioere, 

Eandem yirtutem istam yeniet tempus eum grayiter gemes, 

totius theatri olamore dixit itemque oetera. Nam et eius modi sunt 



fiMtri amorti\ 'once my b$aH iiiaU* 
Obserye this use of tlie plviml. 

Kfminem leneHf^ *Tbey (thetriumTin) 
hold no one by any bonds of good will, 
and I fear tbey may find it neoeseary 
to try the effect of fear.' Thua Elots 
|ed« 2nd}, preserving the reading of M 
intact, but for the change of on to tu. 
He fully establlBbes his reading by com- 
paring 48, 6 SmtiuHt $$ nnllam uUitu 
parti» volnntatem t$Mrs ; 00 magis vii 
Hobii eft timenda. 

ilia cama'] that of the triiimTixs. 

iUam amieitUim] *my friendship for 
Pompey.' 

utor via] To supply in the text mediOf 
or mea, or uohtra, or r^cta, is tu cut the 
knot which should be untied. None of 
these words can be undtrttood. We must 
either, therefore, resort to a violent re- 
medy, like Peerlkamp, who, for qua§ 
antti g499% utor via, ingeniously, but 
rashly, reads qua antoa ineooH utor via ; 
or explain utor via as meaning, ' I take 
the high-road — I strike out no line for 
mrseL^' or * I steer right onward ' : cp. 
Fm. y. 6 deelinare do via ; Phil. xii. 7 
quodti erratum $tt , . . r$doamuo in viam. 

8. qua dominut ^ua advoeati'] DomimM 
is taken to mean either (1) Oabinius, who 
gare a gladiatorial show at this tune (51, 
8), or (2) Caesar. In both cases Pompey 
is supposed to be referred to as the chief 
of the adeoeati or 'supporters.* But it 
seems to us more in accordance with the 
rest of this passsge, as weU as the pur- 
port of the preceding letters, to inake 
(3) JPompey the dominut, 'our tyrant,' 
and Caei*ar the chief of the adroeati. 



Cicero expressly staiea that one would 
haye thought the verses encored were 
written hy an enemy of Tutrnpo^ to 
desoiibe lus position at this time. It 
is of limpey that Cicero says, in 41, 1^ 
uo r'urt itmpiat, and in 44, 1, tur» 
bat Samptioeramut, and 6fut\oyovfi4wmt 
rv^arrlia ovtntovd(orai, Caesar was at 
this time presented to the eyes of his con- 
temporaries as the tupportor of Pompey, 
in whose interest the Campanian Iaw 
was being brought forward and pushed 
so strenuously. We now look back on 
Caesar as the oolooout of this period ; but 
his contemporaries stood too near the can- 
vas rightly to appreciate the proportiona 
of the figure. Cicero tells us afterwards 
how Caesar took the reception of Curio^ 
tuiit Caetar gravUor. The first verse is 
giyen more rhythmically by Val. Max. 
vi. 2, 9, who quotes— 

mUeria nostra Magnus et, 

which makes the end of a troch. tetram. 
cat ; and so, probably, it should be given 
here, if not 

nostra miteria tn Magnnt es ; 
SO also below we should periiaps read- 
Si laget neqne mores cognnt, 

the first part of a similar verse. Thus aU 
the verses sre of the same metre, as they 
would naturally be. In noquo . . . neque, 
one neque is often omitted in yerse. 

petnJanter] 'pertly' (Pretor). 

virtuttm] The spectator would refer 
virtufem to the yictories of Pompey, and 
ffemcf to himself. 

JVflwi et tint modi] On ftam cf, see 

2 
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ii venofl uti in tempos ab inimioo Pompei soripti esse videantur : 

Si [neque] leges neque mores oogunt . . . 

et cetera magno cum fremita et clamore sunt dicta. Caesar 
cum yenisset mortuo plausu. Curio filius est inseoutus. Huio ita 
plausum est ut salva re publica Pompeio plaudi solebat. Tulit 
Caesar graviter. Litterae Capuam ad Pompeium volare diceban- 
tur. Inimioi erant equitibus qui Curioni stantes plauserant, 
hostes omnibus. Bosoiae legi, etiam frumentariaoi minitabantur. 
Sane res erat perturbata. Equidem malneram quod erat susoep- 
tum ab illis silentio transiri, sed vereor ne nou lioeat. Non 
ferunt homines, quod videtur esse tamen ferendum. Sed est iam 
una Tox omniumi magis odio flrmata quam praesidio. 4. Noster 
autem Publius mihi minitaturi inimicus est : impeudet negotiimiy 



Madr. Fin., p. 791. J5^ of H u obeliied 
by Onlli, Baiter, and Wesenberg; but 
•uocenfuU^ defended by ICadvig, as ap- 
propriate m an eUiptioal sentence like 
tliia : 'the Tenet were greatly applauded* 
for indeed not only were they suitable to 
the cixeomstanoea, but you would hare 
thought they were written by some enemy 
of Pompey to be applied to this yery 
oocasion.' 

moi^m pUuiul either (1) ' when the 
applause had died away * ; or (2) * amid 
feeble applause,* like iniermorluit coniu' 
rationii reliqmu, 20, 4, and Sest. 126 

Ounti] was uyplauded on account of 
his weU-known nostility to the triumri- 
rate: ijut vtro mirMtdum in modum *rtgu 
odUm tupgrhot,^ 86* 1. 

LitUra§ Cb/NMim] Pompey was now in 
Campania, as one of the xxviri. Other* 
wise» probably, Diphilus would not haTe 
dazed to refer to him so openly. Valerius 
Mazimus (ti. 2, 9) is in error in stating 
that Pompey was present in the theatre 
on this oocasion \iUr$ctu in Fompeium 
Mttfnum mmMut). 

diefbmtur] 'The report is that de- 
spatches are being sent post haste to 
Pompey. The triumTirs aro o£fended 
with the knights who stood up to applaud 
Curio, and are taking hostile measune 
against the whole community. They aro 
threatening the abrogation of the RosdAn 
and the corn laws. Toere is a very violent 
feeling abroad. I used to wish that their 
HCts should be passed over in silence; but 
I fear it is impossible. The public can- 



not brook their gOYerament, and yet it 
seems there is no help for it. There is 
but one expression of feeling in the mouth 
of ereryone ; but it rests ndier on the 
strength of men*s hatred for the triumTin 
than on the possession of any real force to 
resist them. DieebaiUur^ trant, plaute* 
ratUf Ac., are all epUiolary tenses: see 
Mady. } 345. ItiimieHs is ' one who is 
ill dispoeed to another* ; hostit, ' one who 
has recourse to open acts of hostility ' : 
CD. Fin. Y. 29 qnoti099HHgM dieeiur maU 
tb §0 quit mererif tibigne etu inimicui 
atque hottisy titam dtniqH0 fugw (Boot). 
The Lot Moteia proyided fourteen rows 
of seats in the theatre for the Eqttit4Sf 
687 (67). Le* Cauia Ter^ntia, here 
called Jrumentaria, passed in 681 (73), 

Sroyided for the sale of corn at certain 
xed rates. The fint law was acceptable 
to the knights but not to the people, who 
might therefore have been gratmed but for 
the threatened abrogation of the second. 

ttanUt] cp. ttanUi H uuinibut pauii 
grtUiat agentti it InerhnantM paudio . . . 
benevolgntutm dtelartwwU, Sest. 117; Han^ 
tiaqus in platunm toUi theatra frsfnutUt 
Prop. iii. 18, 18. 

4. inimteua enti These words aro 
bracketed by Emesti as an interpolatioa 
from 48, 6. Munro suggests inimiciut 
et. There does not, however, appear to 
be sufficient reason to interfere with the 
ms reading; minitatur refen to special 
threats, inimietit est to general hostility. 
Cicero elsewhere in the letten of this 
time uses asyndeton, e.g. 47, 2 ; 49, 8. 
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ad quod tu soilioet advolabis. Yideor mihi nostrum ilium consula- 
rem exercitum bonorum omnium, etiam sat bonorum, habere 
firmissimum. Pompeius signiflcat studium erga me non medioore. 
Idem adfirmat verbum de me ilium non esse faoturum : in quo non 
me ille fallit sed ipse fallitur. Oosoonio mortuo sum in eius looum 
invitatus. Id erat vooari in locum mortui. Nihil me turpius apud 
homines fuisset neque vero ad istam ipsam otf^dXctai; quidquam 
alienius. Sunt enim illi apud bonos invidiosit ego apud improbos 
meam retinuissem invidiam, alienam adsumpsissem. 5. Caesar 
me sibi tuU esse legatum. Honestior deolinatio haeo i>eriouli. 
Sed ego hoo non repudio. Quid ergo est f Pugnare malo. Nihil 
tamon oerti. Iterum dioo, utinam adessesi Sed tamen, si erit 
neoessei aroessemus. Quid aliudP quidP Hoo, opinor: oerti 
sumus perisse omnia. Quid enim aKKiZ6fu9a tam diu ? Sed haeo 
soripsi properans et meheroule timide. Posthao ad te aut, si perft- 



M<] We hare altered taiU of tbe mu 
to $mtt on the suggestion of Dr. Beid, as 
this appears to be the on\j place vhere 
iotit is used in this connexion: see Ijand- 
gtal on Rose. Am. 89, and note on Fam. 
Tii. 24, 2 (666). 

mum MOM eBufaeiurutn] m. Clodinm. 

ijmfitUUur] Cicero now knows that 
henasto apprehend hostility from Clo- 
dios, hut does not seem to be at all 
alanned by the prosoect. 

Ooieonio] one of the zxriri. 

9ocari in locum mortui] These words 
might be (1) < to die,' (2l <to succeed a 
dead man in his office.' Cicero plajs on 
these two meanings, because to succeed 
such an obscure person as a member of so 
lai^ a body would be so humiliating to 
him that he might look on it as his poli- 
tical death. This is Orelli's explanation. 
One would have expected id erat tbkb 
weari in locum mortui^ or some such cor- 
roborative particle, e. g. mm#. Cicero 
thinks very little of the dignity of the 
zxriii. But perhaps Cicero meant no 
more than that his acceptance of the 
position at this time would seem to show 
that he wished for it all along, but was 
not originallydeenied good enough to be 
appointed. He was but a suppotilicitti, 
an understudy. Dr. Beid punctuates Id 
tratf voeari in loenm mcrtHi. * This is 
what Pompey's offer comes to, Tiz. that 
I should be called on to step into n dead 
man*s shoes.* Cicero, in Att. ix. 2a, 1 
(866), represents Caesar as having bevn 



offended at his refusal to become a mem- 
ber of the vigintiTirate : cp. also Prov. 
Cons. 42. 

a).Md hominu] 'in the world,' 'on 
the face of the earth ' : see note on 26, 10. 

ittam iptam d^'^ctXciay] ' ^^^ ^^T 
safety that yon recommend to me ' : see 
abo\e ({1), ' IHgnitatit $Xii . . . ttiluii^ 
ti m9 aman, cofituU.* 

t/f'»] thexxviri. 

6. Caesar tne sibi vuU] * Caesar wishes 
me to be his lieutenant : this would be a 
more dignified way of avoiding the danger 
of a rupture with Clodius than to accept 
a place anionj; the xxviri. But I do not 
wish to avoid this danger.' Hefv^io i» 
Weinberg's correction for repudio. But 
this is quite unnecessary. Kon of the 
nis is rashly replaced by mnm^ in many 
edd. As regards these offers which Caesar 
made in oiuer to shield Ciceio, see Prov. 
Cons. 41, 42. 

kHKii6im9a\ said to be derived 
f^ni 'AicK^, a vain woman who used to 
converw with her own image in the 
lodking-glnss (Suidas). ' To pretend in- 
diff<Tence, to be coy,' L. nnd 8. ; 
ftpoCMOif fimptap icol rh ft^ clS^voi, Schol. 
on Plat. Oorg. 497a. Perhaps we might 
fuse together all the traditions by 
rendering, 'What else have I to say P 
what else P Only this, I believe. I am 
quite sure all is lost. For why should I 
coqvet with the matter any longerF ' Pick, 
i. 7, says that ixicA was a LaUwort or 
pet name. 
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delexn babebo oai dem, soribam plane omnia, aat» d obsoure soribam, 
tu tamen intelleges. In iis epistulis me Laelium, te Furiuni 
faoiam : cetera erunt Iv alviyfioi^. Hie Oaeoilium oolimuB et 
obBervamuB diligenter. Ediota Bibuli audio ad te misaa. lis 
ardet dolore et ira noster Pompeius. 



47. TO ATTIOUS, in Epirus (Att. ii. 20). 

HOME ; JULY ; A. U. C. 696 ; B. C. 69 ; ABT. CIO. 47* 

De hominibui familiaribut, de Cn. Pompeii in m animo, de re publico, de qua mm 
Yult scribere nin edmodam caute, pronua deperdita, de Bibub, de ngpis quibos Tult 
uti in Utteris, de hereditate Diodoti, de oomitiia dilatia, de Yibii Ubria. 

CICEEO ATTICO SAL. 

1. Anioato, ut te velle intellexeram, nullo loco defoi. Numee- 
tium ex litteris tuie studiose soriptifl libenter in amioitiam reoepu 
Caeoilium quibus rebus possum tueor diligenter. Yarro satis fadt 
nobis. Pompeius amat nos carosque habet. GredisP inquies. 
Credo: prorsus mihi persuadet. Bed quia volgo wpayfiariKoi homines 



Zailium] See note on 13, 3 above, 
vhere Cicero layt he would wish to play 
Laeliua to Pompej*i Scipio. 

OaeciliHrn^ Atticui* uncle : 10, 4. 

Bdieta] issued by Bibulus from his 
house, declaring the acts of Caesar null 
and Toid, also violently inveighing against 
Pompey : see 48, 4 Archiloehia edieia. 
Pompey seems to have been extremely 
indignant at these edicts, which Caesar, 
on the other hand, receiTod with supreme 
indifferenoe. 

/^] ablative, governed by dottt im- 
plied in mrdtt doiore, though iraseitur 
implied in ttrdtt ira would govern a 
dative. 



1. j^mmm] so the Boman ed. and 
lenson's ed. M^ has parum ; one of the 
correctors of M altered to par Mf, which 
seems a less likely emendation than pot' 

SWH. 

Varro] Varro appears from subse- 
quent letters to have been engaged in 
promoting good feeling between Cicero 
and Pom]^. 

volgo] IS the conjecture of Biicholer for 



voh of H. If we retain voio, it must 

Swith the preceding clause and mean 
I Dr. Beid points out) < be absolutely 
persuades me, hut that u because I want 
to be talked over* : then put semicolon 
9Xeridir$, 

wpayfiartKoV\ 'practical men,' 'men 
of the world.* Tk^ pragmatieif properly 
so called, were those who acted as a sort 
of attorneys to the orators, a disreputable 
class among the Greeks, but highly re- 
spectable in Bome : DeOr. L 198. The 
meaning is ' practical men ' ; and therefore 
it is much better to give the Greek word 
with Orelli, instead of the pragmatiei of 
M. The eodieei of the Letters very 
frequently present Gre«k woi-ds in Latin 
characters. For ft\o$4mpow, Fam. vii. 16, 
1 (157) philoi4orum appears in all the mss. 
For this reason we read \6xoy for loeitm 
in Att. iv. 4», 2 (107). ^agmatiei does 
not mean 'practical men'; vptnyfULrucol 
means (1) the same as pragmatiei^ as in 
De Or. i. 198; (2) 'practical men,' as 
here : but this sense does not belong to 
pragmatiei. 
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omnibus historiis, praeoeptifl) venibus denique oavere inbent et 
vetant oredere, altertim facio ut cayeam, alteriim ut non oredam 
faoere non poflsnm. 2. GlodiuB adhuo mihi denontiat perioulum. 
Pompeius adfirmat non ease perioulum : adiurat : addit etiam se 
prius oooisum in ab eo quam me violatum in. Traotatur res. 
8imul et quid erit certi, scribam ad te. Si erit pugnandum, 
arcessam ad societatem laboris : si qiiies dabitur, ab Amalthea te 
non oommovebo. 3. De re publiea breviter ad te scribam. lam 
enim oharta ipsa ne nos prodat pertimesoo. Itaque posthao, si 
erunt mihi plura ad te soribeada, aXXtiyopiaiQ obsourabo. Nuno 
quidem novo quodam morbo oivitas moritur, ut, cum omnes ea 
quae sunt acta improbent, querantur, doleant, varietas nulla in re 
sit, aperteque loqnantur et iam olaie gemant, tamen medicina nulla 
adferatur : neque enim resisti sine intemecione posse arbitramor 
nee videmus qui finis cedendi praeter exitium f uturus sit. 4. Bibu- 
lus hominum admiratione et beneyolentia in oaelo est. Edicta 
eius et contiones desoribunt et legunt. Novo quodam genere in 
summam gloriam yenit. Popidare nuno nihil tam est quam odium 
popularium. 5. Haec quo sint eruptura timeo. Sed, si dispicere 
quid ooepero, scribam ad te apertius. Tu, si me amas tautum 
quantum profecto amas, expeditus facito ut sis, si inclamaro, ut 
aoourras. Sed do operam et dabo ne sit necesse. Quod scripse- 
ram me te Furium scripturum, nihil necesse est tuum nomen 
mutare. Me faciam Ijaelium et fe Atticum, neque utar meo 



vertibui] probably an allusion to ra^c 
iral fi4/uf€ur* oviOTfir. K,r,\,, quoted 25, 
6, and referred to oy Quintus aboye, 
12, 39. 

2. Traeiuhtr re$] * The negotiationa 
have commenoed ' (between Pompey and 
Clodiua for the protection of Cicero). 

Simul tQ This it the reading of the 
mis. MadVig enppoeee that Cicero wrote 
Hmul B * as soon as,' and that thecopjrist, 
not knowing that timul could mean ' as 
soon as,' wrote timul et. But surely he 
would have written the familiar timul ac, 
Simul et is found again in these letters in 
four places: Att. z. 4, 12 (382); 16, 4 
(402); xvi. 11, 6 (799); Q.Fr. ii. 5, 3 
(106). We beliere, therefore, that titmU 
rt is a correct altematiye form for ttHuU 
ac. If that is not assented to, we should 
read timul fi< with Lambinus ; but we do 
not think timul or timul at should be read. 



3. itKkfiyo plait"] 'under coTert 
language.' The classical Oreek word for 
this is 6w6roia, Plat. Sep. 878 D. 

novo qttodam morbo] See 45, I, where 
Cicero savs that people's fetUnfft are un- 
restrained, but their aetion is fettered. 

4. Bdieta eitu] When Bibulus poets up 
his edicts, people at once take copies of 
them and read them to their friends. Else 
there is a tftrrtpov wp6rtpo9 here. 

JVbro quodam gtntre'] * he has achieyed 
distinction in a sphere peculiar to himself. 
Nothing now is so popular as hatred of 
the popultret ' (the tnumTirs). 

•5. quo tint eruptura timeo] * I have 
my fears about the issue of all this ' : 
cp. 64, 2 quid agatur Hmoo. 

4o operam"] For the first time Cicero 
expresses a desire to avoid the struggle 
with Clodius. 

neque utar] * I shall not employ either 
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ohirographo neque ugno, si modo erout eius modi litterae quas in 
alieaum inoidere nolim. 6. DiodotuB mortuus est : reliqcdt nobis 
HS fortasse toentiens. Gomitia Bibulus oom Archilochio edioto 
in ante diem xv. Eal. Novembr. distulit. A Yibio libros accepi : 
poeta iueptnsy et tameu soit nihil et est non inutilis. Desoribo et 
remitto. 

48, TO ATTICUS, in Epirus (Att. n. 21). 

BOMB ; AFTER JULY 25 ; A. U. C. 695 ; B. C. 59 ; ART. CIC. 47. 



«», 



Da misera lei publicae oondicione, de Cn. Pompeio niniio opere adflicto et depress 
d# Bibuk> nnnc quidem gloriae pleno, de Clodio dbi inimico et de spe sua. 

CICERO ATTICO SAL. 



1. De re publica quid ego tibi subtiliter ? Tota periit atque 
hoc est miserior quam reliquisti, quod turn videbatur eius modi 
dominatio civitatem oppressisse quae iuounda esset multitudini^ 
bonis autem ita molesta ut tamen sine pemicie; nunc repente 
tanto in odio est omnibus, ut quorsus eruptura sit horreamus. 
Nam iraoundiam atque iutemperantiam illorum sumus experti 



my own handwriting or seal, tliat is, if 
luj letters are of such a sort that I should 
be sorry that they came into wrong 
hands.' 

^, Diod^ut] When writing of the death 
of this nan some thirteen years hiter, 
Cicero (Brut. 809) speaks of him as having 
died fntper. But uttper is a Tery relative 
and elastic word : cp. note to 12, 11. 

SS fmrlatH centmii] 1 0, 000, 000 ses* 
terces, about £85,000. It is rery un- 
likely that he should thus announce 69ov 
vdp^pyop {en j»auant) such a yery large 
bequest, or that Diodotus, a Stoic who was 
for a long time an inmate of Cicero's 
liouse, should have possessed such u sum. 
We should probably read centum, with 
Malaspina, understanding eeeteriia een- 
turn, about £850 : see Introd. I, { 2. 

ArekUoekio] *Apx*^^X*h — 'a scathing 
edict.' 

lihrot] the works of Alexander of 
Ephesus (who wrote a Ooetno^raphia), os 
appears from 49, 7. Cicero is therefore 
still engaged on his OeographUt. Wesen- 
berg would read Alexandri, which he 
supposes to have dropped out after neeepi. 



pofta inepiut] We retain ei of the mss, 
and interpret ' ne is a poor poet, and yet 
for all that quite icnonint too.' Wnat 
Cicero ezpecteil in these metaphrastae or 
scientific poets was poetical talent and 
knowledge of the subjects of which they 
treated . AK zander was a poor poet, and 
ignorant besides ; though in a poor poet 
of that class you might at least expect 
much learning. For tnuien cp. Lehmann 
' De Epp. ad Att. recens,' p. 195 and 
notes to 78, 3 ; Fam. i. 7, 10 (114) ; and 
Q. Fr. ii. 9 (11), 8 (182). 

I . mbtihier] * in detail ' : he usee also 
the expressions itark fitrow^ tceerk \§irr6if. 
The first of these expressions is a parallel 
to the eiymoUgieal meaning of tubiiliUr, 

quam r9liquut\\ Cp. 22, 11. 

eruptnra siQ Bosius would read erup» 
tura tint, comparing 49, 6 videntur haee 
eUiquo eruptura, 

illorum] the triumvirs, who, if not 
driven to violence by the obstinate and 
unintelligent conservatism of Cato, might 
hare kept within the limits of the 
constitution. 
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qui Oatoui irati omnia perdidenint. Sed ita lenibuB uti yideban- 
tor yenenifl ut posse yideremur sine dolore interire. Nuno vero 
sibUis vulg^, sermonibus honestorum, fremitn Italiae vereor ne 
exarserint. 2. Equidem sperabami nt saepe etiam loqiii tecum 
solebaro, sio orbem rei publioae esse conTersum ut vix sonitum 
audire, vix impressam orbitam videre possemus, et f nisset ita, si 
homines trausitum tempestatis exspectare potuissent, sed oum din 
ocoulte fiuspirassent, postea iam gemere, ad extremum vero loqui 
onmes et clamare coeperunt. 3. Itaque ille noster amicus iiiso- 
lens infiimiae, semper in laude yersatus, oiroumflueus gloria, 
deformatus oorporCy fraotus animo, quo se conferat uescit : progres- 
sum praecipitem, inconstantem reditum yidet: bonos inimicos 
habet, improbos ipsoe non amioos. Ac yide moUitieni animi. 
Noil tenui lacrimas, oum ilium a. d. yiii. Kal. Sext. vidi de 
edietis Bibuli contionantem. Qui antea solitus esset iactare se 
magniflceiitissime illo in loco, summo oum amore populi, ounctis 
fayentibus, ut lUe turn humilis, ut demissus erat, ut ipse etiam 
sibi, non iis solum qui aderant, displioebati 4. speotaculum 



ito . . . ui^ * poitons so slow that*; 
this cim9$cut\vi use of ita , . . «/ is to be 
difltiDgaished from the cases in which the 
consecutiou is much less pltiolj marked, 
as abore in ita moUaia ui tamtn Hm per* 
tneif^ * while galling, jet not fatal/ with 
which cp. ita non sola Tirtuie finem bono- 
rum contineri putant ut rebus tamftn om* 
nibus Tirtutem anteponant. Fin. ir. 49. 

2. Eqmdiui speraham] * I hoped — as I 
used to say to you^that the wheel of 
iftate^ had turned so gently (that the 
political rerolution had been so gradual) 
that we could hardlv hear its sound as it 
mored — could hardly see tlie titurk which 
it made*: see 36, 1. 

8. Itaqus ili$ Hctiir amieut] 'Therefore 
our friend (Pompey), unused to disrepute, 
haying al^tays hTed in an atmosphere of 
eulogy and triumph, now, disfigured in 
person, broken in spirit, knows not what 
to do ; he sees thst to advance is danger- 
ous ; to retreat, weak.' £miitum, i.e. ad 
opiimtitM a Ca$9ar0. lHfamia$ is the 

rmitire ; so also in intuetna ^oHtutMlia*, 
4, M»/NJM#/i4i# is thegenitiTe ; as in the 
phrases intoUtiB libartatis, ittaoUnsmnlarum 
arCtitm. Zhformatut perhaps refers to the 
ulcer in his leffj to conceal which he wore 
th«/aiW<i#, which Cicero, aboTO, says he 
does not like (29, 1). Howeter, he 



af terwai ds remarks that Pompey*s distress 
had told on his appearance, tahtaeat tlolora, 

MonUiem] 'you observe how easily 
moved I am ' : cp. 23, 2 CiMm umIHm 
animia et ad aceipietfdam H aad$p9nthd«m 
ofehkioueMf where mollis is used in a 
Slightly different sense. 

4. tpectttculHrn"] In order to import 
a proper sequence of thought, we must 
supiMso that tiam marks an ellipse, as in 
46, 3. For, after eeieris non iteutf Ciceit> 
doef. not assign any reason why othm't^ 
but only why lie himself, felt distressed 
at s-eing Pompey in such a position. If, 
therefore, the text is sound, we must 
suppose some such ellipse as witAi winiuu. 
Crossus, thoueh now in ooalititm with 
I'onipey, was formerlv on bad terms with 
him. Cicoro says, * what a sight I 
pleasing to Orassns alone, but not so to 
others penst of all to me] ; for, fnlling 
as he did from the very aeoith of glory, 
he seemed to me rather to have sapped 
by chance into his coalition with Caesar, 
than to have entered it of set pun>ose, 
and, as Apelles, if he saw his Venus 
smeared with mud (or Protogenes hit 
lalysus), would doubtless feel deep 
chagrin, so I could not, without bitter 
distress, look on the disfigurement of him 
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uni OraBSO iuoundum, ceteris non item ! nam, quia deoiderat ex 
astrisy lapsus potius quam progressus videbatur, et, ut Apelles si 
Yenerem aut Protogenes si laljsum illmn suum oaeno oblitom 
videret magnum, credo, aociperet dolorem, sio ego huno omnibus 
a me piotum et politum artis ooloribus subito deformatum non 
sine magno dolore vidi. Quamquam nemo putabat propter Olodi- 
nnum negotium me illi amioum esse debere, tamen tantus fuit 
amor ut exhauriri nulla posset iniuria. Itaque Arcbiloohia in 
ilium ediota Bibuli populo ita sunt iucunda ut eum looum ubi 
proponuntur prae multitudine eorum qui legunt transire nequea- 
mus, ipsi ita acerba ut tabesoat dolore, milii meberoule molesta, 
quod et eum quem semper dilezi nimis exoruoiant et timeo tarn 
vebemens yir tamque acer in ferro et tam insuetus oontumeliae ne 
omni animi impetu dolori et iracundiae pareat. 5. Bibuli qui sit 
exitus f iiturus nesoio. Ut nuno res se babet, admirabili gloria 
est : qui oiim comitia in mensem Octobrem distulisset, quod 
solet ea res populi voluntatem offendere, putarat Caesar oratione 
sua posse impelli oontionem ut iret ad Bibulum : multa oum 
seditiosissime dioeret, vocem exprimere non potuit. Quid quaeris P 
Sentiuut se nullam ullius partis voluntatem tenere : eo magis vis 
nobis est timenda. 6. Glodius inimicus est nobis. Pompeius 
confirmat eum nihil esse faoturum contra me. Miki periculosum 
est credere : ad resistendum me paro. Studia spero me summa 
babiturum omnium ordinum. Te oum ego desidero, turn vero 
res ad tempus illud vocat. Plurimum consili, animi, praesidi 
denique mihi, si te ad tempus videro, accesserit. Yarro mihi satis 
fadt : Pompeius loquitur divinitus. Spero nos aut cum summa 



on whose adornment and embeUUlunent I 
bad lariyhed all the resources of m j art.' 
If it be preferred to take ridehatnr as 
referring to the impressions of the public 
in general, then we may suppose that 
Cioero includes himself among the e^ieri 
in the clause ending with videhatur^ and 
in tlie succeeding clause states more par- 
ticularly the emotions which he himself 
felt at Pompey's downfall. For the 
phrase tapMut potiut quam progrettm Boot 
aptly compares Deiot. 10, neqw iUe odio 
tni profretitUf ted errors eommuni laptut 
ett. 

Veneremi] Probably the Coan Venus 
to which Cicero often referfi, e. g. in a 



letter to Lentiilus (163, 15). Boot thinks 
he refers to the Venus Anadyomene, 
because the Coan Venus was unfinished. 
But this is to refine too much. lalysus, 
the eponym of lalysua in Ehodes, was 
grandson of Helioe. 

propter Clodiattum nt^otium'] because 
Pompey was autpex at the adoption. 

6. iret ad Bibulum] * to go (in a me- 
nacing way) to the house of Bibulus,' 
to endeaTour to induce him not to post- 
pone the eomitia : cp. euntmn ad hoetem^ 
lAV, zlii. 49, 2. 

wteem] sc. against Bibulus, or in assent 
to himself. 

6. divinitiii] cp. 22, 9. 
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gloria aut certe sine moleetia discesBuros. Tu quid agas, quern 
ad modum te obleotes, quid oum Sioyoniis egeris ut soiam cura. 

49. TO ATTIOUS, in Epirtjs (Att. ii. 22). 

ROME ; AFIBR JULY 25TH ; A. U. C. 695 ; B. C. o9 ; ART. CIC. 47. 

M. Cicero maximo opere cupere te acxibit Atticum Romae adesse. Nam se nesciro 
quid P. Clodiiis acturus tit. Pompeium quidem cum itto rehemonter de te egiste, et 
itH egitte ut iite denique conoetiitie dicatur, te tamen omnia parare : rem publicam 
te nulla ex parte attingere, in causit et in ilia ena opera f orenti venari et gratia multo- 
rum florere : ti Atticut adveniat, tibi omnia expedita fore et in eo adrenta te omnem 
ipem tuam ponere, de rei publicae ttatu detperato, de rebus dometticis ao familiaribut. 

CICERO ATTICO SAL. 

1. Quam Tellexn Bomae maiiBisses I Mansisaea profeoto si haeo 
fore putassemufi. Nam PulcheUuxn nostrum faoillime teneremus 
aut oerte quid esset faoturus soire possemus. Nuno se res sic 
liabet: Yolitat, furit, nihil habet oerti: multis denuntiat: quod 
fors obtulerit, id acturus yidetur. Oum videt quo sit in odio 



dUee$9Hro$] ' get out of the butinett.' 
Thit verb it uted impwamaUif in the tame 
tense, ut pottUt diie$di utf Ter. Phorm. 
773 : cp. above 43. 4. The mtt hare 
*pero Nos aut arU etm tttntma ghria aut 
€tiam Hne moUttia dueetturat. The cor- 
rection of Man. given in the text it 
generally accepted, and it certainly in 
accordance with Cicero't habitual ute of 
aut arte (cp. 49, 5) ; however, Hofmann, 

greterving the mt reading, givet a pottible 
iterpretation : — < I hope that either on the 
one hand, ii it should come to a ttrugg^e, 
I thall be certain of a gloriout victory ; 
or that, on the other, there may be no 
struggle, and to I may even remain un- 
nioletted.' For thit tente of eerte, he 
comparet Verr. iii. 104, eum te eerie de^ 
ee^eurum rideret. In defence of the mt 
reading, it thould be remembered that 
Cicero might well look on the avoidance 
of the ttrugffle altogether at the more 
desirable of the two altemativet ; but the 
reading of Man. impliet that a victorious 
itsue of that struggle it the one whidi 
most commends itself to Cicero. The 
reading of Wetenberg, adopted by Stem- 
kopf, It ingenious, aut certaturoe cum 
»Huuna ghria aut etiam tine mdestia 
dieeeuurot; but rather too bold. 



1. Matitiste*] The tecond fnatuieeee, 
which it not in the mss, was tupplied by 
Botiut — an excellent correction. But 
perbapt Malatpina't reading may be 
defeoaed — Quam vellem JRomae / (under- 
ttanding either maruittes or perhapt /«rM : 
cp. Att. xiv. 11, 1 (714) and Heidemann 
*De Ciceronis in epp. verborum elliptia 
utu,' p. 38) Maneiteee profeeto. Violent 
elliptet are very charactcrittic of Cicero't 
letters : see Index s. v. Ellipse. We have 
one in §2 aiebai illttm prima tane diu muUa 
contra (sc. dixisse), and another in f 5 
ti CHte (sc. te videro) guam ille imat 
magittratutn. 

teneremus] 'we thould hold in con- 
trol ' : cp. 45, 1, and tenent at { 6 of this 
lettfsr. 

denuntiat] Thit word uted abeolutelg 
ought to mean, ' to subpcsna at witnete ' 
(the wordt alictti teetimonium being under- 
ttood) ; tee Flacc. 35 non denuntiavi. 
This meaning teemt to be out of plaoe 
here ; we thould therefore, perhapt, read 
multa denuntiat or vim midtie detiuntiat : 
cp. 50, 3, terroree iaeit atque denuntiat 
(Boot). 

Cum videt] Thit thould make ut re- 
consider the quettion whether the object 
of Clodiut in teeking the tribunate waa 
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status hio rerum, ia eos qui haeo egerunt impetum faoturus vide- 
tur : cum autem rursus opes eorum et exeroitus reoordatur, con- 
vertit 86 in bonos. Nobis autem ipsis tum vim tum iudicium 
minatur. 2. Gum lioc Pompeius egit et, ut ad me ipse referebat 
— alium enim habeo neminem testem, — vehementer egit, cum 
diceret in summa se perftdiae et soeleris in&mia fore, si mibi 
perioulum crearetur ab eo quern ipse annasset cum plebeium 
fieri passus esset : fidem recepisse sibi et ipsum et Appium de me : 
banc si iUe non servaret, ita laturum ut omnes intellegerent nihil 
sibi antiquius amicitia nostra fuisse. Haeo et in eam sententiam 
cum multa dixisset, aiebat ilium primo sane diu multa oontra, ad 
extremum autem manus dedisse et adflrmasse nihil se contra eius 
voluntatem esse faoturum. Bed postea tamen ille non destitit de 
nobis asperrime loqui. Quod si non faoeret, tamen ei nihil cre- 
deremus atque omnia, sicut faoimus, pararemus. 3. Nunc ita nos 
gerimus ut in dies singulos et studia in nos hominum et opes 
nostrae augeantur. Item publicam nulla ex parte attingimus, in 
oausis atque iu ilia opera nostra forensi summa industria versomur. 
Quod egregie non modo iis qui utuntur [opera] sed etiam in 
Tulgus gratum esse sentimus. Domus celebratur, ocourritur, reno^ 
vatur memoria consulatus, studia signiflcantur, in eam spem addu- 
oimur ut nobis ea contentio quae impeudet interdum non fugienda 



oHogether the pereecution ot Cicero, and 
whether his prof«8i>ed purpose of resisting 
Caesar was not to some extent sincere. 
Or is he now elaborately playing a pa*t, 
still to deceive Ciceit) F 

tomm et eureilus] * The strength and 
the armies of Caesar and Pompey.' 

2. Jfdfm reeepisw'] * bad pledged tbem- 
selyes with respect to me.' Tlie mss 
have nojldentf which was first expelled 
by Lambinus ; it arose from a dittography, 
pititus r«8BT SET. For the phrase, cp. 
168, 9 quid tibi is de me reeepteeet in 
mmnoriitm redegit, and Cat. iii. 10 OMie 
tibi legaii eorum reeepUsent. Dr. Reid 
has kindly written to us as follows : — 
' The phrase ^<I^w reeepieet eibi {wjidem 
dedieee is unusual Latin. I am not sure, 
however, that it Ib wrong. Recipere is 
ordinarily used with an accusative in- 
dicating something to be done : it is as if 
we were to speak of *' undertaking a 
promise." I suppose the expression may 
be regarded as a loose extension of 



<(gicium recipere and the like, and the 
datiye may depend on the general idea of 
promising. But the suspicion comes back 
that Cicero wrote dedieee, and that the 
corruption is an example of the endless 
intenmange of if and j» (cp. 19, 2, peraeque 
C : de reqne M) and a consequent attempt 
to make sense.' ^ 

ita latuntHi\ sc. tarn aegre, * he would 
V^ so annoyed that.' Mr. Pretor takes it 
' w ould make a formal statement in such 
a way that.' 

aniigitiiui] * more important,' so ir^c^^ 
fi^epovm 6reek 

8. £em publieam nulla ex parte"] * I 
take no part whatever in politics ' : cp. 
19, 2 nihil agette aan republiea. 

opera . . . foreftei'] the speeches for 
Antonitts (his old colleague), for Ther- 
mus, and for Flaccns are the only 
speeches of this year of which we have 
any record. The two first-mentioned are 
lost. We should probably transpose 
nostra to foUow utuutttr opern. 
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Tideatnr. 4. Nuno mihi et oonsUiis opus est tuis et amore et fide. 
Qua re adyola. Expedita milii emnt omnia, si te habebo. Malta 
per Yarronem nostrum agi possunt quae te urgente erunt firmiora, 
nmlta ab ipso Pnblio elioiy multa cognosoi quae tibi occulta esse 
nou poteront : multa etiam — sed ab3ur(lum est singula explicare, 
cum ego requiram te ad omnia. 5. XTnum illud tibi persuadeas 
yelim, omnia mihi fore explicata, si te yidero : sed totum est in eo 
si ante quam ille ineat magistratum. Puto Pompeium Grasso 
urgentOi si tu aderis qui per /Sowiriv ex ipso intollegere possis qua 
fide ab illis agatur, nos aut sine molestia ant certe sine errore 
futuros. Predbus nostris et oohortatione non indiges. Quid mea 
ToluntaSy quid tempus, quid rei magnitude postulet intellegis. 
6. De re publica nihil habeo ad te scribere nisi summum odium 



4. Varrontm\ M. Terentius Yarro, cp. 
62,1. 

FnhUo $lie%\ See { 1 quid euet fnHU" 
rti» $cir4 pou$mM9 . • . nihil kabet ttrli 
. . . videtwr, 

6. ted totum nt in eo ti] ' but ererr- 
tldng depends on your ooming before lie 
enters on his tribunate ' : cp. Q. Fr. iii 
1, 1 (148) Mum in eo est tU teetoriHm 
ceneinnum eii, 

Futo Pemgei^m] * I think if vou are 
here while Craseus is egging on Pompey 
against me, you, who by means of Clodiii, 
could discoTer from Glodius himself how 
far the professions of the Triumyirs are 
sincere — then, I think, I shall be free 
from annoyance, or at least from any 
misapprehension about mv real position.' 
St) this must be translated, if the text be 
preserred. The meaning seems to be that, 
while Crasstts is influencing Pompey, 
Cicero cannot expect to obtain from nim 
any hint as to the real feelings of Pompey, 
nor of Varro, A|)pius, and others who 
professed good will to Cicero : he must 
find them out indirectly from Clodius 
himself, who seems to have been as out- 
spoken as Pomj^y was reserred: cp. 4 2 
for Cicero's mistrust of Pompey. We 
feel sure that ipto cannot refer to Crsssus. 
If this were possible, the sentenre would 
be easy. * As it is Crassus who is the real 
instiffator of Pompey against me, you will 
be able to find out from him, through 
Clodia, how far they are sincere in their 
promises of protection of me.' But what 
nas Clodia to do with Crassus P Ipto 
must be Clodius, ' my open foe,' us op- 



posed to his eoTert insti^tors. Eren if 
Clodia had any secret intngue or influence 
with Crassus, it would be alMurd to em- 
plf>y her to sound Crsssus, when she 
might go to her own brother, as Cicero 
frequent It suggests in his othoi letters. 
This is the first time that he mentions 
that Crassus is taking part against him. 
He might have written something like 
this, jrr</o Ftrnpeinm A CV-osto rnosRi, at, 
$i tu, &c. Schiits suggests pnto Pont' 
peto CratiHm urgente; out explains as 
if Clodia hnd some influence with Cras- 
sus. This reading might, however, 
bear a better sense than Schiits him- 
self gives to it: <I think, what with 
the good offices of Pompey witli Cras- 
sus, uiat if you were present — who, by 
means of Clodia, could get information 
from the fountain-head — (Clodius him- 
self) — I should be free from persecution, 
or at least from misapprehension of my 
real position.' For ipto, refemng to the 
ehief person, en. Juv. t. 114, where ipeum 
refers to the host ; and the well-known 
t>M dixit « aMf 1^, Quintil. xi. 1, 27. 
So e^nit is Socrates, Aristoph. Nub. 219. 
6. hahe6\ *I can' s iy^m in such 
phrases om o\m txie X^tiy » oh S^oMai: 
cp. Fam. i. 5a, 8 (99) haheo pollieeri; Nat. 
I)eor. iii. 93 dieere AmM, *I have 
nothing to write' would ol course be 
mhU habeo quod tcribam ; and non habto 
teribere, * I cannot write anyUiing.' Non 
habeo quid scribam is *l don't know 
what to write' : cp. quid agatu non habeo, 
Att. vii. 19 (317), where we also find 
nihil habeo quod tcribam. 
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omnium hominum in eos qui tenent omnia. Mutationis tamen 
spes nulla. Bed, quod facile sentiaa, taedet ipsum Pompeium 
▼ehementerque paenitet. Non proTideo satis quern ezitum futu- 
rum putem. Sed certe videntur haeo aliquo eruptura. 7. libros 
Alexandria neglegentis hominis et non boni poetae sed tamen non 
inutilisy tibi remisi. Numerium Numestium libenter aooepi in 
amidtiam et hominem grayem et prudentem et dignum tua 
oommendatione cognovi. 



60. TO ATTIOUS, in Epirus (Att. ii. 28). 

ROME ; AFTER JULY 26TH ; A. TJ. C. 696 ; B. C. 59 ; AST. CIC. 47. 

De epistula propter fummom ocenpationem in ambolando dictatei de Cn. Pompeii 
iUinsqiie partis miiera condidone, de ratione ma TiTendi qaam iam superiore epistula 
expocnerat, de P. Clodio sibi minantei de adrentu Attici ardentiBsime a se exspectato. 

CICBRO ATTICO SAL. 

1. Numquam ante arbitror te epistulam meam legisse nisi 
mea manu scriptam. Ex eo oolligere poteris quanta oooupatione 
distinear. Nam oum yacui temporis nihil haberem et cum 
recreandae voculae causa necesse esset mibi ambulare, haeo diotavi 
ambulans. 2. Primum igitur illud te scire volo» Sampsiceramum, 
nostrum amicum, vehementer sui status paenitere restituique in 
eum locum eupere ex quo decidit, doloremque suum impertire 
nobis et medicinam interdum aperte quaerere: quam ego posse 
inyeniri nullam puto : delude omnis illius partis auctores ac socios, 
nuUo adversarioy consenescere, consensionem universorum neo 



tmettt omnia] 'are masters of the 
situation.' See 45, 1. 

0rupturaj See last letter, { 1. 

7. pr^tdenteni] often rashly corrected 
to pudiHtem, as ii ptttdentia tLudfravitoi 
were not fitly predicated together. They 
are coupled in De Or. i. 38, Oraeehorwn 
patsr hotno prude»n et grari$. Con- 
Tersely (in ' Hermathena,' vol. ii. p. 109), 
pudentitts oC the mss has been vindicated 
from a change to prudentiut on Att. vii. 
2, 4 (293). 

1. KiotiQHain ante"] See 47, 5 viqite 
utar utio chii'OffraphOf neque tiguo. 



rier$0mda$ vocuUui] *mj poor voice/ 
tried by the opera fortntit to which he 
referred in last letter : cp. muliercuiny < a 
wretched woman.' See also on 27, 8, 
where we have suggested that Romuias 
might mean < our poor degenerate Rome.' 
Cp. nepotulHi, Plaut. Mil. 1413. 

2. Sompticeramum] The name of aa 
Emir in Coele Syria, often applied to 
Pompey. Yogiie translates the word 
Soiit robur, Sampsicenimus was the 
ruler of Arethnsa and Emesa. 

dicidW] See 48, 4. 

nHl/o ttdcertariOf eomenetcere'} ' the 
cause (of the triumvirs) is dying a natural 
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volontatiB neo sennonig maiorem umquam fuiflse. 3. Nob autem 
— nam id te soire oupere oerto soio — pubUois consiliis nullis inter- 
sumuB totosque noe ad forensem operam laboremque oontulimus. 
Ex quo, qnod facile intellegi poesity in mnlta oommemoratione 
earom rerom qoas geflaimus desiderioque versamur. Sed fiowwiioc 
nostrae oonsanguineos non mediocris teirores iaoit atqae denantiat, 
et Sampoioeramo negat, ceteris prae se fert et ostentat. Quam ob 
reniy si me amas tantnm quantum prof ecto amas ; si dormis, exper- 
gisoere : si stas, ingredere : si ingrederis, curre : si ourrisy advola. 
Gredibile non est quantum ego in oonsiliis et prudentia tua, quod- 
qtie maximum est^ quantum in amore et fide ponam. Magnitudo 
rei longam orationem f ortasse desiderata coniunotio yero nostrorum 
animorum breyitate oontenta est. Permagni nostra interest te, 
si comitiis non potueris, at declarato illo esse Bomae. Oura ut 
yaleas. 



61. TO ATTI0U8, in Epirus (Att. ii. 24). 
ROMS ; ocrroBER (about) ; a. v. 0. 695 ; b. c. 69 ; abt. gig. 47. 

De tummo deiiderio Attici, de Vettii indicio liilio in Curionem aliosque aduletcentes 
et de senatus ooneullo in Vettium fiMto, ut is, quod confewui esset se cum telo fuiBee, 
in Tincttla ooniiceretur, de Tettio a G. Gaenure in eontionem producto eiuaque indicio 
non panUum immutato et in alioi bomineiy Lucullum, C. Domitium, in m quoque 
conyerfOy de eodem Tettio leo apnd Crastnm de yi, de condicione Titae auae, de 
desideiio Attici. 

GIOBBO ATTrcO SAL. 

1. Quas Numestio litteras dedi, sic te iis eyooabam ut nihil 
aorius neque inoitatius fieri posset. Ad illam celeritatem adde 



death. Neyer was such a unanimity 
both of feeling and expression against 
any party.* 

3. Exqm. . . v$r9amwr\ * which (so. 
the labarhrmttit) entails much recounting 
of my old glones, and painful remem- 
brance of the same.' 

itrrorft] * is giTing expression to the 
most alarming announcements and 
threats ' : cp. Att. Ti. 8, 2 (281) mirot 
terTor$i GaemruuMi, 'alarming news 
about Gaesar.' See on 80, 19. 

* He denies to the £mir, but openly avows 



to others ' (that he is about to take any 
steps against me). 

q uodqM nuufimum] is to be taken with 
the subsequent woros.^ 

eotHiiiisj for the tribunate which Glo* 
dius was teekinff. 

deetnrato] when he ii declared elected , 
but before he enters on his office. The 
election took place in the summer, but 
the tribunes did not enter on their office 
till December 10. 

1. Ulatn eeUritaUm] * the speed I then 
enjoined.' 
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etiaiu si quid potee. Ac ne sis pertorbatus : no?i exiim te et non 

ignoro 

quam ait amor omnifl soUidtos atque anxiuSy 

sed res est, ut spero, non tarn exitu molesta quam aditu. 2. Yettius 
ille, ille noster index, Caesari, ut perspicimus, pollicitus est sese 



qtuim tit amor"] This it probably a 
verse from some drama: Mr. Jeani rttj 
happily renders, ' I cannot forget that to 
love i$tob0 all mad$ of tiffht audtMn.* 

utlttu] * it is turning out in its issue 
not so distressing as it seemed likely to 
be at its beginning.' 

2. Vettint iHe, ilh notter xnffex] He 
had distinguished himself as a spy and 
informer after the Catiline conspiracy 
(Dio Cass. zxzTii. 41, 2 ; Suet. Caes. 17). 
The true nature of this plot has been 
Taiiously conceived by different historians, 
and much obscurity hung round it from 
the very beginning. It is to be observed 
that Cicero puts forward the account 
which he gives only as his own theory, 
ut pertpieiinut, itt ret indicat. Mr.'Watson 
thus sums up the divergent opinions: 
' Mommsen (4, 206^ accepts Cicero's 
account of tne affair. The Emperor 
Kapoleon III. (C6sar i. 399, foil.) sug- 
ffests, not improbably, that the plot was 
devised by some adherents of the itiumvin 
without the knowledge of their chiefs. 
Merivale (i. 196) thinks there was a real 
plot against the triumvirs among some 
of the violent young nobles.' Merivale 
holds that if it had been prompted by the 
tiiumvirs, Yettius would not have in- 
cluded Brutus in his charge ({ 2), sinoe 
his mother, Servilia, was a favourite of 
Caetriir. Abeken holds the same view as 
Mommsen. Mr. Watson seems to look 
on the theory of the Emperor Napoleon as 
the most plausible ; ana it is (it will be 
observed) broadly consistent with Cicero's 
account. Merivale's objection overlooks 
the fact that Caesar had quite sufficient 
Jlnettt to direct Yettius to include Brutus, 
80 as to deceive the public as to the true 
source of the move. Brutus was after^ 
wards, as we see ({ 3), struck off the list 
of the accused. Lange virtually takes 
Napoleon's view, in spite of Suet. Jul. 20, 
where it is stated that Yatinius concocted 
the plot, and that it was he who murdered 
Yettius. riutarch (Lucullus 42^ says 
that the nobles having becomo indignant 
at the coalition of Pompey with Caesar 
and Crassus, the party of Pompey (oj 



nofiw^loMol) produced one Yettius, whom 
they stated they had detected as plotting 
agamst Pompey. Yettius accused sevenu 
men when examined before the senate, 
and when prt/duced before the people he 
accused Lucullus of having suborned him. 
'But nobody believed his story, nnd it 
straightway became manifest that the 
man was suborned by them (dr' atn-mw, 
that is T«ir Tlo/iwiiUaf&w) to make false 
and incriminating charges' ; and this was 
confirmed when later on Yettius was 
stated to have committed suicide, but, 
from the marks of violence on his body, 
was obviously murdered bv his suborners. 
But the most absurd of all the theories is 
one deservedly passed over in silence bj 
Mr. Watson. It is that of Dio Casaius, 
who boldly names Cicero and Lucullus as 
the authors of the plot, zxzviii. 9. This 
and other judgments of Dio go far to 
show that he can never have read the 
letters of Cicero. A more theatrical 
account incriminating Cicero is given in 
Appian (Bell. Civ. u. 12). Mr. Shuck- 
buigh (translation, yoL i., pp. 382-3) haa 
an admirable exeuisus on the subject of 
this letter, from which we take the 
liberty of makin^j the following ex- 
tracts:— "L. Yettius, a kind of Titus 
Gates, was, like the witness in Great 
Sspectaiiont, prepared to swear ' mostly 
anything ' . . . If the principle of eni bono 
is applied, it is evident that the gainers 
were the party of the triumvirs, whose 
popularity would be increased by a belief 
being created that their opponents the 
Optinmtes were prepared to aaopt extreme 
measures to get rid uf them. It would 

g've them just the advantage which the 
ye House Plot gave Charles 11. This 
is Cicero's view, it seems, of the matter, 
as insinuated in this letter and in his 
speech against Yatinius ({{ 24-6, cp. Sest. 
132). In the letter, however, his insinua- 
tions seem directed against Caesar; in 
the speech Yatinius is the scapegoat . . . 
The conclusions seem to be (though in 
such a tangled skein of lies it is impossible 
to be sure), (1) that there wus no plot 
properly so called, though mauy of the 
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curaturam ut in aliqtiam Buspicionem faolnoria Oario Alias adda* 
oeretur. Itaque insinuatus in familiaritatem adulesoentia et oum 
6O9 ut res indioaty saepe oongressus rem in eum looum deduzit ut 
dioeret sibi oertom esse oum sois servis in Pompeium impetum 
faoere eumque oooidere. Hoc Curio ad patrem detulit, ille ad 
Pompdum. Bes delata ad senatuni est* Introduotus Yettius 
prime negabat se umquam oum Ourione ooustitisse : neque id sane 
diu: nam statim fidem publioam postulavit. Beolomatum est 
Tum ezposuit mauum fuisse iuveututis duoe Curione in qua 
Paullus initio fuisse et Q. Caepio liio Brutus et Lentulus, flaminis 
filiuSy oonsoio patre : postea 0. Septimium, soribam Bibnli, pugi- 
onem sibi a Bibulo attulisse:. quod totum irrisum est, Yettio 
pugionem def uisse nisi ei oonsul dedisset, eoque magis id eieotum 
est quod a. d. iii. Id. Mai. Bibulas Pompeium feoerat oertiorem 
ut caveret insidias : in quo ei Pompeios gratias egerat. 3. Intro- 
duotus Curio filius dixit ad ea quae Yettius dixerat^ maximeque 
in eo tum quidem Yettius est reprebeiisus quod dixerat adulesoen« 

appotntmont with/ or rtm eonttituiue 
'arranged the matter with,' maj be the 
right reading ia oar pateage. 

JtUtn publicum] * he demiuided that 
proteciion which the State guarantees to 
those who ^ire eridence.* Below, the 
same thing u expressed in the words irat 
iiuiieium po9iulaturu9. 

ReeUmatum ##0 'amid cries of ifo ' 
(Mr. Jeans) : cp. Fam. L 2, 2 (96) ; Sest 
126. 

FauUut] L. Aemilius PauUus, after- 
wards consul with Harcellus in 704 (60). 
He was now in Kacedooia as quaestor. 

Q. (kcpici] M. Junius Brutus, who 
afterwards murdored Caesar. He was 
adopted by his unde, Q. Serrilius Cae- 
pio: hence he is here called Q. Caepio, 
hU Brutui, * Brutus I mean,' being added 
to make it clear to Atticus who was meant : 
cp. Fiun. Tii. 21 (760). 

quod totum irrioum} * the whole thing, 
the idea that Yettius could not get a dag- 
ger unless the consul found him one, was 
scoiTed at; and the charge was scouted 
the more because Bibulus had wairnd 
Pompej to be on his guard against u 
plot tomurtlerhim.' JSUetum U ptoperlj 
'driyen off the stage': op. iufidw^tr, 
itcwlwrow of actors : explotum is * hissed 
off. ' In or. pro Quinct. 62, eUetum is * an 
outcast,* in the most geneial sense. 



Optimates, and Cicero among them, had 
used incautious language : (2} that Yettius 
was subomod by some penon or party of 
persons to make the people believe that 
uiere was one : (3^ that Cuesar^though 
there is not sumcient evidence to show 
that he hsd been the instigator — was 
willing to take advantage of ihe prejudice 
created by the suspicions thus areused : 
(4) that though Yettius had served Cicero 
in his csjpaeity of spy in the days of the 
Catilinanan conspiracy, and was able to 
report words of his sufficiently character- 
istic [cp. note to i 3J, yet this letter to 
Atticus exonerates Cicero from siupicion, 
eren if there were a plot, and even if we 
oould believe that he could haye brought 
himself to plot the death of Fompey.'*^ 

urn in mm koum\ * Yettius went so 
far as to confess to Curio that he had 
nsolred to attack and sky Pompey' 
(hoping by this confession to elicit from 
Curio some responsive^ confldunoe whioh 
he might use against him). 

wmtitUiB] * stopped to tslk with ' ; cp. 
1 Yerr. 19 eum hoe coneieiit ; Plant. C^nro. 
602 nee tehieeum quiequmn in fore fmgi 
conaietere auiet, Cist. 699, Aul. 116. 
The reading of M reeHHeee csn hardly be 
defended by such passages as Terence 
Andr. 344, £nn. 337, wnere retietere is 
used for * to stop * without ewn. But it 
is quite possible that eoattituiate * had an 
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tium coBsiliuin ut in foro [onm] gladiatoribus Ghibini Pompeium 
adorirentur : in eo prinoipem Paullnm fuisse, quern oonBtabat eo 
tempore in Macedonia foisse. Fit senatos eonsultum ut Yettius, 
quod oonfe88U8 esset se cum telo fuisse, in vinoula ooniioeretur : 
qui emisissety eum oontra rem publicam esse faoturum. lies erat 
in ea opinione ut putarent id esse actum ut Yettius in foro cum 
pugione et item send eius comprehenderentur cum telis, deinde 
ille se diceret indicaturum, idque ita factum esset, nisi Curiones 
rem ante ad Pompeium detulissent. Tum senatus oonsultum in 
ooutione recitatum est. Postero autem die Caesar, is qui olim 
praetor cum esset Q. Catulum ex inferiore looo iusserat dicere, 
Yettium in rostra produxit enmque in eo loco constituit quo Bibulo 
oonsuli aspirare non liceret. Hie ille omnia quae yoluit de re publica 
dixit, ut qui illuc faotus institutusque venisset, primum Caepionem 
de oratione sua sustulit quem in senatu aeerrime nominarat, ut 
appareret noctem et nootumam deprecationem intercessisse : deinde, 
quoB in senatu ne tenuissima quidem suspicione attigerat, eos nomi- 
navit : L. Lucullum, a quo solitum esse ad se mitti 0. Fannium, 
ilium qui in P. Glodium subscripserat : L. Domitium, cuius domum 



3. glttdiator%bu9\ ' at the gladiatoriml 
show giTen by Gaoinius.' 

Ret erat in ea opiniimel Cicero here 
gives the general impreetion about the 
origin of the plot. It vould be Tory rash 
to refuse credence to his account, espe- 
ciall\ as he has nothing to gain by falsi- 
fying the matter. For the pleonarm in 
in ea opinione utputaretit^ see Sfadv. 48 1^. 
This pleonasm generally inroWes the use 
of some part oifacere^ e.g. Fam. iii. 8, 1 
(222) faciendum miki pHiati, ut . , , 
reeffOntierem : De Sen. 42 intitue feci ut 
e tettalu eiieerem . We haye a yery similar 
pleonasm to the present in Leg. Man. 38 
turn facilius ttatuetie quid apud ezteras 
nationee fieri tittienetii. A still stronger 
case is in the fragmentary or. pro Tull. 
47 ]«ez perwittit ut furem noctu liceat 
oecidcre. 

Q. Catulum] Caesar, in his praetonhip, 
692 (62), had forbidden Catnlus to ascend 
the ^Ohtra when Catulns was opposing 
the proposal to transfer to Pompey fri>m 
himiM'li I lie task of dedicating the rebuilt 
temple of Jupiter Gapitolinus. 

Hir ilW] * Hei« ho said whatever he 
(Yfttiiiii) iHeased.' But poesibly Boot is 
riglit m reading, on the suggestion of 
Oielli. Hie omtiiaf ille (sc. Caesar) quae 



voluit, 'he said eyerything that Caesar 
wished,' ftc. ; but if so, we would ex- 
plain hie * here ' (on the Rostra), not as 
referring to Yettius. 

Ml qui illtui] * as having oome there 
primed and tutored meraly (to carry out 
the instructions of Caesar), he remured 
the name of Caepio from the list of 
suspects.' 

noetem"] a hint that the influence of 
Serrilia, Brutus' mother, had prarailed 
with Caesar : cp. for noctem, 22, 6. 

a quo'] *and that by him.' The 
infinitiye can be used in a relatiye clause 
in oratio ^liqua only when the relatiye 
can be resolved into the demonstrative 
with et ; it is the informer who says that 
Fannius used to be sent to him; it is 
Cicero who says qui in P. Clodium eub- 
tcripeerat, which would necessarily be 
eubeeripaieaetf if it « ere part of the report 
of the informer. 

Fannius] was tr. pi. in 695 (59U 
pontifex in 697 (57), praetor in 699 (55), 
governor of Sicily and afterwards of Asia 
in 705 (49), and appean to have met his 
death about the same time as Pompey, 
Att. zi. 6, 6 (418). 

tubetrtpeerai'] * to prosecute,' said either 
of the chief prosecutor or his associates. 
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oonstitatam foiflse unde eruptio fieret: me non nominant sed 
dixit oonsularem diflertnm, vioinum oonflolii, dbi dixisae Ahalam 
SerTiliuin aliquem aut Brutum opus esse reperiri. Addidit ad 
eztremum, oum iam dimiasa oontione revooatus a Yatinio foisset^ 
B6 audiBse a Ourione his de rebus oonsdam esse Piaouem generum 
meom et M. Laterenflem. 4. Nunc reus erat apud Crassuin Divi- 
tem YettiuB de yi et, oum esset damnatusi erat indicium postula- 
turus: quod A impetraaset, iudioia fore videbantur. Ea noB, 
utpote qui nihil oontemnere BoIeremuB, fWf% conteninebamm sed non 
pertimesoebamus. Homiuum quidem summa erga nos studia 
Bignificabantur, Bed prorsua vitae taedet : ita sunt omnia omnium 
miseriarum plenissima. Modo oaedem timueramus, quam oratio 
fortissimi seuis Q. Gonsidi discusserat: ea quam ootidie timere 



vtriMNMi eontul\t\ Cicero lited on the 
Fadatine ; CaeBar in the Via Sacray at 
Pootifez Mazimut : Suet. Jul. 46 Ka» 
hitatii fiHmo in Subttrm modieii tudihiu ; 
pott mttun p^UJIentHm wuaimum in Snera 
Via domo pMicti (* where hie oflcial 
reeidence was '). Cp. at^cit wim domui, 
Jut. ziii. 160, where the satiriat tayi that 
to one who teeka to know the ohancter 
ol the people a friogle publie i(fe$ will be 
enough. Demoethenea (Meid. 642) uses 
•Uda in thii eenee. 

AkaUun SurviliHM . . . BrutumX Kr. 
Shuckhurgh weU remarka, " If Yettiua 
did say this, he at any rate lueceetf uUy 
imitated Ci<*ero*t manner. These names 
are always in his month : Phil. ii. 26, 87i 
114, Mil. 8, S3, fte.*' 

J^m^iM] who ezpeUed Tarquinius 
Buperbua. 

Muditti a Curi^ns] This is a somewhat 
rare construction. The usual preposition 
is # orilf, see Madyig on Fin. i. 39. He 
notices the strange collocation in Fam. 
z. 28, 3 f819) ilia eo^noun ne e/ti#, a ms 
pauea. Other instances of ancKtv a are 
Tusc. iii. 30, De Sen. 43. 

generum •Heum] See 8, 8. 

LaUrentem'] mentioned 46, 2, as giv- 
ing up his caniHdature for the tribunate 
rauier tlian take the oath prescribed to the 
magistrates about the Campanian land. 

4. IfuMe ertU] * Now he la on his trial ; 
. . . and when he ia condemned, he wiU 
offer to turn eridenee.' This ia a rery 
good ezami'le of epistoUry tenses. 

Cratntut JHritemj Divee was a com- 
mon agnomen of the lidnii Cns*i : 
cp. note to 40, 2. Mr. Qimrei^ in the 



* Diet, of Biography * mentions a doaen 
lidnii Crasai who bore it. The Grassua 
Divea referred to here was probably 
aedile in 6V4 (60), and was certainly 
praetor in 697 (57) ; cp. Bed. in Sen. 23. 
The iudieee qtmeeiionie were aeneraUy 
selected from men who had hdd the 
aedileahip and not yet held the praetor- 
ship ; see the learned discussion of 
Willems, Le Sinat ii. 293-4. 

iniieimn poetulatnrue^ * to demand 
the right (impunity) guaranteed to an 
infotmer ' : cp. { 2 fidempMicmn. 

non eontemn^mu»1 These woids were 
inserted by Wesenberg. This is a caae of 
pmrahlepay. The copyist raised his eyee 
after writing aoUremntt and then resumed 
his tuk at xh% second fien, instead of the 
first . SoUreuuu is the correction of Kloti 
for eolemna. We find cases of P^W^ f^t 
Htpoie quit with the indie, in Pfautua, 
Sallust, and Liyy ; and guijtpe qui . . . 
reroeat is the residing of the mss. in Cio. 
N. D. i. 28. But, if it is to be corrected, 
eolerttmHS is better than $o!eamus of Or. 
and Wes. Boby does not mention the 
passage in the De Nature Deonim while 
refemng to the others, { 1711. 

eatdeM'] *■ a massacre,' dmu$$ernip 

* disr«lled.' 

orotic fortie9imi'\ Plutardi (Oaea. 14) 
tells us that Consioius accounted for the 
small attendance of senators by their fear 
of violence : on Caesar*s aaking him, why, 
then, he had not stayed at home himself, 
Considius replied, 8ri /i9 voit? /lii ^/Sci- 
oBai rh yfifMS' 6 ykp trt K9t96fUP0S filot 
obwoKX^s, 6K(yos Av^ 3«ira« vporofar. 

«e, qnatn eottdi^] that is, ' a judicial 
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potueramuB subito exorta est Quid quaerisP nihil me infortu- 
natiM, nihil iortunatioB est Oatolo oom splendore yitae turn 
fhoo tempore. Noe tamen in his miBeriis ereoto animo et 
minime perturbato anmuSi honestiflsimeqae et dignitatem nostram 
magna onra tuemur. 5. Pompeius de Olodio iubet nos ease sine 
oora et sumiham in nos beneYolentiam omni oratione signifieat. 
Te habere oonsiliorum anctorem, soUidtadinum sodum, omni in 
oogitatione ooniunctom oupio. Qua re, ut Numestio mandayi 
teoum ut ageret, item atque eo, si potest, aerius te rogo ut plane 
ad nos adroles. Bespiraro si te videro. 



62. TO ATTIOUS, in Epirus (Att. ii. w). 

ROMS ; OCIOBBR (aBOUT) ; A.U.a 695 ; B.C. 59 ; AET. CIC. 47. 

H. Cioero Attioo signiflcat Be yelle^ li apud eum aliqnem ez eiiiB iunJllaribus lau- 
darity id eum ad illoe ■cribere, quo magii illi aibi gratifioentur : ae iam Attid adrentum 
ezipectare : eo enim aibi in misera xei publioae oondicione maxime opua eiae yideii. 



CICERO ATTICO SAL. 



1. Cum aliquem apud te laudaro tuornm familiarium, volam 
ilium scire ex te me id feoisse, ut nuper me solb soripsisse ad te de 
Yarronis erga me officio, te ad me rescripsisse eam rem summae 



maaaacre,' coniequent on the inf ormationa 
of Yettiufl : see abore, ituUHa fir$ pUU» 
btmtur. See Adn. Crit for another view 
ai to the right reading here. 

nikil^ Another case of ifiKt^tm, pre- 
dfelrnmilar to the one iuat quoted; the 
words it^ortumUiut nihu, omitted in the 
toM, were added by Lambinus. 

Calulo] Thii man waa one of the bul- 
warka of the Optimate l^^*tj$ a oonataat 
opponent of all unoonatittttioiial innora- 
tiona. Cicero nrea him noble praiae in 
hii speech for Seatiua U 101). He waa 
a man qmm niqu$p$ricmi tew^^ttitu n«qu$ 
honorii aurapotuit umquam d$ wo curtu 
ttui ip0 out nutu d$mov9r$. He waa the 
first to hail Cioero aa paUr putr%9$ 
(Fia. 6). 

t hoe UnipoTo\ Hortzb Umporo ia aug- 

SMted br Lamoinua; quod Umporo by 
relli. The latter is the more ukelr to 
have been corrupted into hoc <MN|Mfv, but 



then aome worda like mortmiu $ti muat be 
anpplied, which can hardly be found in 
the context. Boot prefers mortio tomporOf 
quoting from De Or. iiL 12 the Tery 
nmilar passage, #o vtro to, Oraioo, omm 
vitatjforo turn martio opporiunitato dMno 
oonomo ot ortum ot oxHinetum o$to arM- 

tfOT, 

hoHo otiitimo quol See Adn. Ont. 
6. Uom] * as eagerly.* 
oipotoit] See on 48, 2. 

1. Olm oHqttom . . • ood ut faoorrt'] 
* Whenerer I write in praise of any ol 

Jour friends in my letters to you, I should 
ke that friend to be informed by yon 
that I haye done so ; for instance, you 
remember that I mentioned in a letter to 
you how well Yarro had behayed to meu 
and you replied that you were delighted 
to hear it. Now, I would nther you had 
written to him that his condnct met my 
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tibi Yolaptati eoe. Bed ego mallem ad ilium soripBiBses mihi ilium 
Batis faoeroy non quo faoeret sed ut f ooeret. Mirabiliter enim 
moratus est, siont noati, lAixra ical ov&v . . • Bed noa tenemua prae- 
oeptum illud) rac rHv Kporoivrwv. At heroule alter tuua familiaiisi 
Hortalusy quam plena mann, quam ingenue, quam ornate nostraa 
laudefl in aatra sustulit, oum de Elaooi praetura et de illo tempore 
Allobrogum dioeret I Sio habeto, neo amantiua nee honorifioentiua 
nee oopiosiua potuiase did. Ei te hoo Boribere a me tibi obbo 
mJBBnni sane toIo. 2. Sed quid tu Boribas P quem iam ego venire 
atque adoBBo arbitror. Ita enim egi tecum auperioribuB litteria. 
Yalde te ezBpeoto, yalde deeidero, neque ego magia quam ipaa rea 
et tempuB poBcit. Kb de negotiia quid Boribam ad te niai idem 
quod BaepeP Be publioa nihil desperatiuB, iia, quorum opera, 
nihil maiore odio. Nob, ut opinio et spea et oonieotura noatra f ert, 
flrmiamma beneyolentia hominum muniti aumua. Quare advola : 
aut expediea noB omni moleatia aut eria partioepa. Ideo aum 
breTior quod, ut apero, coram brevi tempore conferre quae 
Yolumua lioebit. Gura ut yaleaa. 



mroral, not that it zmUt did, bat so 
t£at he might make it do to.' Thii 
VaiTOy the great antiquariaB, hiatoiian, 
and didactic poet of tne Repablic» does 
not appear here in a Tery faTourable 
light. He is sbiftj and cunning; but 
he muit be treated with oonaiderationy 
fur he ii a oloee friend of Pompey. 

fMM ou6faem'€i'\ ao. $aiit^ * not that 
he (really) did act to my latisfaction, but 
In order that he might do ao in futnie.' 
For n9H qtio cp. Kimner on Tuao. ii. 64. 
ifM ptin if also need aa weU aa nen quo 
to exclude a poMible inference from lome- 
thing already said, aa in De Or. iL 296» 
MOM tarn ut jnrotim ctmrii $1mb9ntr$ soke, 
ftfMi m oMm : mom ^im miimdrnm tit in 
tfffo^Mi. Of eoune mom ^mim is negatiye. 

MorefMt] * he haa a Tery strange dis- 
position, as you know ; a tortuom mitul, 
Mtd MO— you know the rest. I, howeTer, 
know too well the proTcrb, niedt mutt,* 



i^ucrk ffoM^r ^ih AaaA war v^|pi| f^ 
ravpTts are the words in which Andro- 
mache ioTeighs against the Spartans 
(Eur. Andr. 448). 

r&ff T«r Kparo^prmw] A^uiKaf 
p4p9ufxp9^» Svff* Phoen. 893. 

d$ jSoot jfrattura] L. Valerius Flac- 
eus, the subject of the or, pro Flaooo 
deliTored this year, had assisted Cicero 
in the suppression of the Catilinaiiaa 
conspiracy (Sail. Cat. 46), and now was 
defended by Cicero and Hortensius(Hor« 
tslus) on a charge of embesziement in the 
gOTomment of Asia. 

miMMw] • MMMiurtMM, ' that this was 
the account I gaye you of hii speech * : 
cp. 28, 8 ; Fam. ▼. 20, 1 (802). 

2. soriJtM] the 4Mtai%v$ iultfmietivo 
used in questions: a neeatiye answer is 
generally expected. Boby, 1610. 

quorum cpira] so. dooporata ett reap. 
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63. TO HIS BROTHEB QUINTU8, in Asia (Q. Fr. i. 2)- 



BOMB ; BBTWEEN OCTOBER 26 AND DECEMBER 10 ; A. U. C. 696 ; B. C. 69 ; 

ABT. CIO. 47. 

De adyentii Statii uniiis de Qaind libertia hominiinique de eo sennonibus ■crihit. 
Deinde et Qraecorum pTOTincialiiim ct negotutomm Romanomm de Qiiinto qtt«ielas 
memorat. Ipse orationis aoerUtatem et Ixttenmm ad alioe miaaarttm iiidUigentiaiii 
fugiendam censet. L. Flayii, pnetorifl dea., quereUa exponit et auai obiurgationea 
excuBut. Attali Hypaepeni et Aeaopi tragoedi negotium commendat. De rei publicae 
eondidone et de lua Clodii Tincendi ape addit. 

HARCUS aUINTO FBATBL 

I. 1. Statius ad me yenit a. d. Tin. Ealend. Novembr. Eius 
adyentuBy quod ita scripsisti, direptum iri te a tuis, dum is abeaset, 
molestoB mihi fuit. Quod autem exspeotationem tui oonoursum- 
que eum qui erat futuruB, ai una tecum deoederet neque antea 
TiBus esBet, Bustulity id mihi non incommode Tiflum est aooidiBBe. 
EzhauBtuB est enim Bermo hominum et multae emissae iam eiuB 
modi voces aW aUl riva fira fityavf quae te absente oonfeota 
esse laetor. 2. Quod autem idoirco a te missus est mihi ut se 
purgaret, id necesse minime fuit. Primum enim numquam ille 
mihi fuit suspectus, neque ego, quae ad te de illo scripsi, soripsi 
meo iudicio, sed cum ratio salusque omnium nostrum qui ad rem 
publicam accedimus non veritate solum sed etiam fama niteretur, 
sermones ad te aliorum semper, non mea indicia perscripsi. Qui 
quidem quam frequentesessent et quam graves adventu suo Statins 



1 . Xiut adnntui] * His arriTal ^re me 
some concern, because you said m your 
letter that you would be plundered by your 
household during his absence. But there 
was one fortunate circumstance connected 
with his sudden arriral : it baulked the 
expectant crowds which would hare at- 
tended you if he had left the proTinoe 
with you, and had not been seen in Rome 
before your return; the gossip on the 
subject is now oyer.' There is no need 
to alter tui to uti with Schiita. Cicero 
says that, if Quintus had returned with 
Statins, his return would have caused 
much public attention, owing to the desire 
of everyone to see Statius and notice the 
extent and character of his influence witii 
Quintus ; and thereby Quintus would hare 



met with considerable criticism. Now that 
Statius has come by himself, the curioiity 
of the public has been satisfied, and 
Quintni has escaped the criticism in 
person : Lehmann, < Quaest.,' p. 86. 

dscederei'] cp. tUduceri, aboTe, 30, 30. 

i A X' al«l] rtifa ^iira /i^yaw iral JCoX^r 
i94ytiiiw iwM^ A«^0'ff(r9ai, tityd\iiP 
iwiti/i4pop AAjr^r. These are the words 
of Polyphemus about Odysseus, Horn. 
Od. 0, 613. People had heard so much 
of Statius and bis influence with Quintos, 
that they were disappointed at the insig- 
nificanoe of his appearance. 

qum0 . . . eo^ffcia] *I am g^ that 
all this is over before your return.' 

2. raiio] * interest.* 
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ipse cognovit. Etenim iutervenit iion nulloriim] qiierelis quae 
apud me de illo ipso habebantur, et sentire potuit sermoues iniquo- 
ram in suum potissimum nomen erumpere. 3. Qaod autem me 
maxime movere solebat, cum audiebam ilium plus apud te posse 
quam grayitas istius aetatis, imperi, prudentiae postularet — quam 
multos enim mecum egisse putas ut se Static oommeudaremP 
quam multa autem ipsum a^ikHc meoum in sermone ita posuisse : 
* Id mihi non placuit : monui, suasi, deterrui ' P quibus in rebus 
etiam si fldelitas snmma est, quod prorsus credo quoniam tu ita 
iiidioaSy tamen species ipsa tarn gratiosi liberti aut ser?i dignitatem 
habere nuUam potest— atque hoc sic habeto (nihil enim nee temere 
dicere nee astute reticere debeo), materiam omnem sermonum 
eorum qui de te detrahere vellent Statinm dedisse : antea tantum 
iutellegi potuiflse, iratos tuae severitati esse non duUos : hoc manu 
misso, iratis quod loquerentur non def uisse. 

II. 4. Nunc respondebo ad eas epistulas quas mihi reddidit 
L. Caesius, quoi^ quouiam ita te Telle iutellego, nullo loco deero, 
quarum altera est de Blaundeno Zeuxide quem scribis certissimum 
matrioidam tibi a me intime commeudari. Qua de re et de hoc 



%HUrp4Hii] < was pnaent aU' 
trumpere} * were Tented on.' 
8. Quod auUm me] The meaning of 
this sentence, which is interrupted by a 
Tery awkward anacolathon, is this — 
' Trhat moitt of all annoyed me W4S this : 
that (the manumission A) Statins should 
haye supplied a basis for the gossip of all 
those wno desired to slander you— >that 
formerly it could merely bo perceiyed 
that some were annoyed by your severity, 
but that after his manumission, those who 
were annoyed were no longer without a 
subject for their strictures.* The long 

eirenthesis from quam mitUoi to peU$t 
tnvening between quod muUm tns tnowre 
iolebat and Statium deduuy moved Cicero 
to change his construction, and apply 
atqui hoe §ie habeto, 'the long and the 
short of it is,' to the support of Statinm 
dedieee, Billerbeck looks for the apodosis 
in the words ouibue in rebut . • . poteet ; 
but this would be very weak, and the 
parenthesis would not be long enough to 
Justify the anaooluthon. For aique, in- 
troducing the apodosis, ep. Plant. Bacoh. 
279 ; Spid. 217 ; Most. 1050 ; Here. 266 ; 
•0 Viig. Qeorg. i. 203. 

ikfeKms] This word, which seems to 



us a certain conjecture for di-^oxdr of 
the mss, has suirered from the fact that 
it WHS at first supposed to be the actual 
reailing of the Med. It is stated by 
Wesenberg to be found in Ieoson*s edi- 
tion ; and it was recognised as a variant 
for Atf-AoXAf at the time of Junius. 
Slots, Baiter, and Weeenberg, however, 
revert to the reading of M, in the sense, 
we presume, of ' confidently,' ' with assu- 
rance.' But even supposing that the 
word can have this signification, it is 
much less appropriate than b^KQs : * how 
often did Statius in all naipeU use such 
expressions as "I did not approve of 
this," ' ftc, thus wteoneeiouel^ belrayinp 
hif excessive influenon with Quintus. 
For i^ffXwf, cp. 24, I, and Att. vi. 1, 8 
(252). 

potuieu] See Adn. Crit. 

diqnitaiem habere nuUam poteet] ' puts 
you in quite an undignified light.'' 

4. Siaundeno] a native of JBlaundns, a 
town in Phryguu See note on nobiliorem 
qtMm eivitatem euam below, { 5. 

de hoe qenere teto] * on the whole 
subject of my relations with the Greeks' 
(Watson): cp. MahaflV, 'Greek World 
under Bonum Sway,' cnap. vi. 
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genere toto, ne forte me in Oraeoos tarn ambitiosnm factum ease 
mirere, pauoa oogDOsce. Ego com Graeoorum querelas nimium 
▼alere sentirem propter Iiominum ingenia ad fallendum parata^ 
quoecumque de te queri audivi quacumque potui ratione plaoayi. 
Primum DioDyaopolitas qui erant inimicisaimi [mei] leniyi: quorum 
prinoipem Heimippum non solum aermone meo aed etiam famili- 
aritate deviuxi. Ego Apamenaem Hephaestiumy ego leyiaaimum 
hominem, Megariatum Antandriumi ego Nidam Smymaeumy ego 
nugaa maximaa omoi mea comitate complezua aumi Njmphontem 
etiam Colophonium. Quae feci omnia, non quo me aut hi hominea 
aut tota natio delectaret: pertaeaum eat leyitatisy adaentationis, 
animorum non offlciia aed temporibua aerrientium. 6. Bed ut ad 
Zeuzim reyertar, cum ia de K. Gaacelli aermone aeoum habito» 
quae tu acribia, ea ipse loqueretur, obatiti eiua aermoni et hominem 
in familiaritatem recepi. Tua autem quae fuerit cupiditaa tanta 
neacioy quod ecribia cupiaae te, quoniam Bmymae duos Mysoa 
inauiflfiea in culleumy simile in superiore parte proTinoiae edere 
ezemplum severitatis tuae et iddroo Zeuzim elicere omni latione 
Toluiflse : ultro quern adductum in indicium f ortasse dimitti non 
oportuerat, conquiri vero et elid blanditus, ut tu scribiay ad iudidum 
necesse non fuit, eum praesertim hominem quem ego et ex suia 
civibus et ex multis aliis cotidie magis cognosco nobiliorem ease 



amhitiotum'] ' (ime-ierring ' ; devinxi, 

* I won him orer.' 

n^at maximai] 'mere nobodies* : q>. 
Att. yi. 3, 2 (264) nttfmrwn aiiquidt 

* some nobody.* 

non quo] Bee on 52, 1 . 

animortim] * irhoM regard ia giTen, 
not to one's good conduct towards them, 
but to one's position.' 

5. CaseelH iermone] The conTerration 
of Cascellius with Zeuzis was, no doubt, 
unfavourable to Quintus. Obiiiti, < I 
stopped his nanation.' 

quas (u MTt^M] Quintus had told hie 
brother in a letter that he was desirous 
of making an examine of Zeuzis, who 
was eirtimmui f/uttrieida, as in tiie lower 
pai t of his proTince he had inflicted on 
two l^lysians the traditional punishment 
of pamcidis, who were sewn up in a 
sack with a dof, a cock, a serpent, and 
a monkej, and thrown into the sea. 
This was the yfrr threat which CssceUius 
had reported to Zeuzis. Cp. Iut. Tiii. 
213 etiiut ivpplieio fioti debuit una 



parofi Simia me Mrpern wiut nee eutteu^ 
unut, 

elieere] * to tempt out of ' (some place 
of safety). 

ncbiltorem esse prope quam eivitaiem 
tunm^ This strange expression is not at 
first fright easy to ezplam. Mr. Watson^ 
indeed, seeming to feel the difficulty, haa 
the note, ' *' than his natiye town,'' per- 
haps ironical.' But surely Cicero would 
not apply such a term to this Greek ; and 
if he did, he would not couple with it a 
sneer at his town, nor add j?rp^. There 
must be something unsound m the sen- 
tence. Mr. Shuckbur^h proposes to read 
ftobiiiorem quampro eivttate luttf * a man of 
higher character Uian yon would expect 
from such an obscure town as his.* Aut 
there does not seem to be anv need for 
emendation beyond altering tne reading 
of C rhhindeno into Blaundeno. The 
town is certainly BlaunduM (not BUmdut)^ 
as is pioved from coins and inscriptions; 
see the evidence in Pauly-'Wissowa, iii. 
660. It was evidently a town of some 
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prope qaam omtatem suam. — 6. At enim Ghraeois solis indulgeo. 
— Quid P L. Oaeoiliam nonne omni ratione plaoaTi P quern homi- 
neml qua iral quo qpiritut Quern denique praeter Tusoenium, 
oniu8 oauBa sanari non potest, non ndtigayi P Ecoe supra oaput 
homo levis ao sordidus sed tamen equestri oensu Oatienus : etiam 
is lenietur. Cuius tu in patrem quod fuisti asperior non repre- 
bendo : certo enim soio te f eoisse cum oausa. Sed quid opus f uit 
eius modi litteris quas ad ipsum miristiP ^ ilium oruoem sibi 
ipsum eonstituere ex qua tu eum ante detrazisses : te ouraturum 
fumo ut oombuiereturi plaudente tota proyinoia/ Quid vero ad 
0. Fabium neseio quem P — nam earn quoque epistulam T. Oatienus 
oircumgestat: 'renuntiari tibi lioinium plagiarium cum suo pullo 
miluino tributa ezigere.' Deinde rogas Fabium, * ut et patrem 
et filium yiTOs comburat, si possit : si minus, ad te mittat, uti 
iudioio oomburantur/ Eae litterae abs te per iooum missae ad 
0. Fabium, si modo sunt tuae, oum leguntur, invidiosam atrooi- 
tatem verborum habent. 7. Ao si omnium mearum praeoepta 
litterarum repetes, intelleges esse nihil a me nisi orationis aoerbi- 
tatem et iraoundiam et, si forte, raro litterarum missarum indili* 
gentiam reprehensam. Quibus quidem in rebus si apud te plus 
auotoritas mea quam tua sive natura paullo aorior sire quaedam 
duloedo iraoundiae sire dioendi sal faoetiaeque yaluissent, nihil 
sane esset quod nos paeniteret. Et medioori me dolore putas 



importanoe. Zeuzii, Gioero says, ▼«■ 
almoft more dutrnguiihed and famoua 
aa a nan than Blanndna waa aa a town, 
fanportant though that town waa; and 
ao he waa deaetring of greater eon* 
aideration than a mere ordinaiy dtixen 
of Blaundua would be ; and in any caae 
an inhabitant of Blaundua ahould not be 
treated with deapite. 

6. At MtM] < But it may be aaid I 
abow tbia kinaneaa only to the Greeka.' 

lUie^nium] See 80, 19. 

aujnrm mjw/] 'Impenda oyer ua,' as a 
danger. Thia phraae ia ao uaed by Liyy 
and Sallutt, but not elsewhere bT Cicero. 

ante dHrasUtii] Quintoa had already 
eondoned some offence ol Catienua. 

ftmw vt c^mhanretur] * smoked to 
death.' Ursinns ausgested fumOf but 
this would require the further addition 
of ur, which Waaenberg supplies. 

pliffUirimm} * a kidnapper ' of children 



for the slaTe-market Thia word haa ita 
modem aenae, ' a plagiarist ' in Mart. i. 
62,9. 

puUo miMno] Hia aon, whom he calla 
'a young kite. ^ 

Mvidiotam] * a Tiolenoe of expresaion 
yenr injurious to your character.' 

7. raro litterarum mieearum] ' and^ it 
may be, occasionally a want of caution 
in tine letters you write ' ; but perhaps we 
should transpose litterarum ana mittarum, 
and render, * your carelessness shown in 
neglecting to write often enoueh (the 
irregularity of your correspondence).' 
Indeed, perbapa, the transposition ia 
hardly requisite. 

duUede iraeundiae'] op. Hom. II. xyiil. 
199 (x^Xos) Srrc wo\h yXvalmw fiiKiros 
mrroXti/So/i^roio. 

diceudi eal faeetiaefue'] One of the in- 
fluences which burned 'Quintus into in* 
temperateness of expression was a certain 
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adfioi, oum audiam qua mt emtimatione C YergiliuB, qua tuus 
viciuus C. Ootavius f Nam si te interioribuB vioinis tuis, CilioienBi 
et Syriaoo, anteponiB, yalde magni faoiat Atque is dolor est, 
quod cum ii quos nominavi te innooentia nou yinoant, yinount 
tamen artifioio beueyolentiae ooUigeudaey qui neque Oyrum Xeno- 
phontis Deque Agesilaum noyeriut : quorum regum summo imperio 
nemo umquam yerbum uUum aaperius audlyit. Sed haec a prin- 
cipio tibi praecipiens quantum profeoerim non ignoro. 

III. 8. Nunc tamen deoedenA — ^id quod mihi iam faoere yideria 
— relinque, quaeso, quam iuonndiflaimam memoriam tui. Suooes- 
sorem habee perblandum: oetera yalde illiuB adyentu tua re- 
quirentur. In litteris mittendiB, ut saepe ad te Boripdy niminm 
te ezorabilem praebuiati. ToUe omniay si potes, iniquas, toUe 
inusitatae, telle oontiariaa Statins mihi narrayit soriptas ad te 



'aptitudA for clothing an opprobrioni 
mttwage in pointed language, of which 
we have initancee in { 6. 

VerpiHtui] gOYemor of Sicilj as pro- 
praetor. 

OeCaviui] goremor of Macedonia aa 
propraetor. 

intirioribut] ' further up the countrj.* 
The goyemor of Syria at this time m-as 
Lentmui Marcellinua. It ia not known 
who the goremor of Cilioia waa; not 
T. Ampiua Balhuip who did not hold 
the praetonhip until 696 (58) : mMgni it 
ironical. 

i$ dolor] < here is the sting of it ' (Jeans). 

C^umj see SO, 23. 

iummo imperio'] < though invested with 
ahsolute power.' This is what Draeger 
calls an ahlativuo modi. Such ahlatiTCs 
are not to he explained as ahlatiyes abso- 
lute with an ellipse of the deficient 
participle of ooto : cp. tummo doloro moo 
ae doiidorioy Q. Fr. lii. 1, 9 (148) ; omm 
dtthia foriuna (<and as his position was 
insecure*), Fam. xiii. 19,2(614); omHt 
otatu omaigtio populo ('whaterer my 
position or the public feeling may be '), 
Att. xi. 24, 1 (441) ; prasoortim hoe 
gonoro ('with such a son-in-law'), Att. 
xi. 14, 2 (429); oapillator gonoro illo 
morotOf 19, 2. 

quantum] ^oanhlj quantum is here 
' bow litUe,' as Mr. Watson suggesu ; 
hut more probably Cicero here accredits 
bis brother with tbose many good quali- 
ties which he attributes to nis own pre- 
cepts. He had to many qualities. Justice, 



integrity, Ac, in common with Cyras 
and Agesilaus, that it was a pity he had 
not their self-control. 

8. Suooootorom] * Tour suooeesor is a 
very mild-mannered man. Tour other 
qualities will be greatly missed in him.* 
This would lead one to take quantum 
aboye in its ordinal^ sense. Cicero has 
a high opinion of his brother's character, 
except for his iraoundia. His successor 
appears to liaye been C. Fabius Adrianua. 

littorii] ' requisitionsry letters,' of 
which wo haye a specimen in { 10. See 
also Att. y. 21, 7 (250) oex menoibuo 
impori moi nullao moao aoeoperai littorao. 
These were letters making certiiin requisi- 
tions, written by Quintus at the request 
of fnends who wished to gain some 
priyate end. Of such a nature was the 
letter which Atticus hoped to obtain from 
the consuls to induce the Sicyonians to 
pay their debt to him : cp. aboye, 40, 2. 

1\>IU] 'Destroy^ if possible, aU such 
letters as are inequitable or eccentric, or 
run counter to other such letters of youzs.' 
ThUo means 'destroy,' not 'rescind,' as is 
clear from { 9 vido por hominoo nmantio 
tui Hi haoo gonora opiotuUrum toUantur, 
Besides, if toUo meant ' rescind,' or eyen 
'haye done with,' * awa^ with' (as in 
the phrase toUo morao), Cicero would not 
haye added #t j9o(««. Collections of these 
letters were being made by tlie enemies 
of Quintus; and this was what Cicero 
desired to check. 

Statiut mihi] ' Statius told me that 
such letters were hrought before yon 
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solere adferri, ab se legi et, ri iniqiiae sint, fieri te oertiorem: 
ante quam yero ipse ad te yenisset, auUum delectum litterarum 
fuisae : ex eo esse volumina Beleotarum epistularum quae repre- 
bendi Bolerent. 9. Hoc de genere nihil te nunc quidem moneo : 
sero est euim : ao scire potes multa me varie diligeuterque monu- 
isse. lUud tamen quod Theopompo mandavi, oum essem admo- 
uitus ab ipso, vide per homines amantis tui, quod est faoilei ut 
haec genera tollantur epistularum, primum iuiquarum, deinde 
oontruiarumy turn absurde et inusitate soriptarum, postremo in 
aliquem contumeliosarum. Atque ego haec tarn esse quam audio 
non putOy et si sunt oooupationibus tuis minus animadyersa, nunc 
perspioe et purga. Legi epistulam quam ipse soripsisse Sulla 
uomenclator diotus est non probandam : legi non uuUas iraoundas. 
10. Bed tempore ipso de epistulis: nam cum banc pagiuam 
teiiereni, L. Flayius, praetor designatus, ad me venit, homo mihi 
valde familiaris. Is mihi, te ad proouratores suos litteras misisse 
quae mihi visae sunt iniquissimae, ne quid de bonis quae L. Ootavi 



•Ireaiiy ▼ritten (by the petitionen tliem- 
•elves) ; that ho used to read them, and 
apprite you if they contained anything 
unfair ; but that before he joined you, 
you used to grant them all indincnmi- 
nately ; and that hence aroee the collec- 
tions of select rescripts of yours which 
were so seyerely cnticised.' Quintus 
was in the habit of having all these 
letters (written by the petitioners them- 
selTCs) copied and sent to their desti- 
nation as given under his own hand. 
Selections nom these, comprising such 
as ran counter to each other, or were 
unfair or eccentric in any way, were 
published b j his enemies. 

9. Boe it <7rif#r#l that is, the letters 
in which no dtUeinahaA been used (which 
had been indiMriminstelir granted), which 
f iimtshed the materials for Uie j^ubli^ed 
volume. It was too late to obviate their 
effect ; what Cicero now urges on his 
brother is to destroy all such as might be 
used for another publication. For this 
purpose he is to use the services of his 
friends, which shows that tolU and 
toUrtfUttr mean 'destroy,* not * rescind' 
nor 'discontinue.' 

ahturi$ . . . icriplttrum] * written in 
such an improper and eccentric manner ' : 
cp. Att. V. 1, 4 (184) ft> ohtuHU H a$pen 
V0rbi9 roltuqut ritpontUrat, Mr. Jeans 



renders, * written in bad taste, or other- 
wise startling.' 

Um 4U$ quam audiol Kayser marks 
a lacuna after tem, supposing some 
epithet (perhaps ittiqna) to have fallen 
out. But there is no reason to suspect 
the text here : ' That these faults exist 
to 9H€h <i i*grf§ as 1 hear, I do not 
suppose.' This is a brachylogy not un- 
common in Cioero ; Mm and such words 
stand for attributes easily supplied from 
what pi^ecedes or even from m-hat follows, 
e. g. cut eorptti h^$ eotutitntum nt H 
eXfflerntum ila temj/tr fort, Tuso. ii. 17. 
So 80, 33 Ua /usruuty sc. vtetigalM : cp. 
especially 71, 2. 

pertpie0 tt jwrya] * look through and 
riit' (Watson). 

ipae] Sulla wrote kimielfti l«tter whioh 
purported to oome from Quintus. 

10. 6td ttmport] The topic of the 
letters was seasonsible, for just as he had 
come to that part of his letter. Flavins 
came in with a complaint about a letter 
oi Quintus, in which he had shown him- 
self a partisan of Fundanius, by sending 
an order to Flavins not to touch the 
money of Octavius, whose property 
he hiad inherited, until he had paid 
Fundanius, thoush the debt was not 
proved at all. with Umporf ipso supply 
icribehatn, ' most seasonably was I writing.' 
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NasoniB faiueiit, oui L. Flayius heres est, deminuerent ante 
quam 0. Fundanio peoaniam Bolvissenty itemque misiaae ad Apol- 
lonidensisi ne de boniB quae Ootavi foueent deminai paterentur 
prius quam Fandanio debitom solutum esset. Haeo mihi yen 
aimilia non yidentur: ront enim a prudentia taa remotisaima. 
Ne deminnat hereeP Quid si infitiaturP Quid si ommno non 
debet P Quid P praetor solet iudioare deberi P Quid P ego Fun- 
<lanio non oupioP non amicus sumP non miBerioordia moveorP 
Nemo magia : sed via iuris eius modi eet quibusdam in rebus ut 
nihil sit looi gratiae. Atque ita mihi dioebat Flavins soriptum 
in ea epistula quam tuam esse dioebat, te aut quasi amicis tuis 
gratias acturum aut quasi inuniois inoommodaturum. 11. Quid 
mnltaP ferebat graviter, id yehementer meoum querebatur ora- 
batque ut ad te quam diligentissime sraiberem : quod f ado et te 
prorsus yehementer etiam atque etiam rogo ut et procuratoribus 
Flayi remittas de deminuendo et ApoUonidensibus ne quid prae- 
soribas quod oontra Flayium sit amplius. Et Flavi causa et 
soilicet Pompei faoies omnia. Nolo me dius fldius ex tua iniuria 



Z. Flavius] Probably tho tribune who 
bad propoaedan agrarian law in 694 f60), 
and bad imprisoned the consul MeteUus : 
see Addinda to the CommMtaru, No. 3. 

Apoilemdaitii] natiTes of Apollonis 
(gen., -idis), a town in Lvdia, half-way 
between Peigamum and Sardii. 

Quid r praetor M>Ut'} <WhatP Is it 
customary for the goreinor of a province 
to decide (on a question of fact) whether 
a debt is due P * The governor could only 
pronounce on questions of law; iudias 
appointed by him tried the question of 
fact— as, whether the money was due or 
not. 

fkudani^ non eupio] * Am not I a well- 
wisher of Fundanius P ' see 48, 4 : aHao 
Caesar, B. O. i. 18, 8 eup^o SeiwtiU, 

via turn] via of M is needlessly 
changed to rij in some editions. < The 
method of procedure in some cases does 
not admit of any private favour.' Klotx 
compam De Legg. i. 18 am Um itutitiao 
quatn HHgandi (radunt ruM, and Dig. xlii. 
8, 22 ea via iw-ia oeeufratur qua er^itorum 
fraudeo reuindi oolent, a very close parallel. 
So often in Cicero, e.g. doeendi viam, Orat. 
114. 

ita^ * according as they did or did not 
aooede to your request.' This shows the 
nature of these letters from governors. 



They were not eommande, bnt had their 
sanctions in the power of the governor. 
He would treat those agents of Flavius as 
friends if they acceded ; as enemies if they 
did not. 

ineonunodatwum] Med. has ineommoda 
laturum ; hence Oronovius ineommoda ad» 
laturum. But the^ word in the text is 
found in the margin of Cratander's ed., 
and Madvig restores it both here and in 
Fin. V. 60: cp. Gell. i. 25, 15. 

11. remittat de deminuendo'] As Mr. 
Boby remarks (Class. Rev. i. 69), de 
should be taken as meaning ' conceniinj^,' 
and not 'from': and tne translation 
should be 'I beg you to make a con- 
cession to Flavius' agents in the matter 
of impairing the estate' (cp. note to 
I, 3 de litteranim miuiofie), Mr. Roby 
lurther notices that deminuere is used 
somewhat technically: cp. Cio. Flacc. 
84; Dig. xviii. 1, 26; xxviii. 8, 7. 

praetcribae'] 'dictate.' So Med. rightly. 
Buter ffives perecrihae^ which would mean 
<to nuuce an entry,' or *to make over,* 
senses quite alien to the context. 

Nolo] ' I would not have you think 
that I am generous to Flavius and Pom- 
pey at the expense of any act of injustioo 
on your part towards Fundanius.' 
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in ilium tibi liberalem me videri, sed [et] to oro ut tu ipse auoto- 
ritatem et monumentum aliquod decreti aut litterarom tuarum 
relinquas quod nt ad Flavi rem et ad oausam aooommodatum. 
Fert enim graviter homo et mei obeervantinimus et eui iuiiB 
dignitatiaque retinenB se apud te neque amioitia neo iure yalaissey 
et, ut opinor, Flavi aliqnando rem et PompeiuB et Caesar tibi 
oommendarant et ipse ad te scripserat Flavicis et ego eerte. Qua 
re si ulla res est quam tibi me petente faoiendam putes, haeo ea 
sit. 8i me amas, oura, elabora, perfloe ut Flavins et tibi et mibi 
quam maximas gratins agat. Hoo te ita rogo ut maiore studio 
rogare non possim. 

lY. 12. Quod ad me de Hermia soribis, milii meheroule 
valde molestum f uit. Litteras ad te parum f rateme soripseram : 
quas oratione Diodoti, Luoulli liberti, oommotus de paotione 
statim quod audieram iracuudius soripseram et revooare oupie- 
bam. Huio tu epistulae non frateme soriptae frateme debes 
ignoseere. 13. De Oensorino, Antonio, Gassiis, Soaevola, te 
ab iis diligi, ut scribis, Tehemenier gaudeo. Cetera fuerunt 
in eadem epistula graviora quam vellem, 6p0av rav vavv et 



amet&ritaUm'] *tn ofBciAl dedantioii 
or record in the form of a decree, or iome 
letter irtmed to promote the cause and 
intereit of FlaTine^ (WatMn). 

ptod tU] <adi^ted to the intereeta of 
FlaTiua anil the iuitioe of the caie.* 

r0ti$t0iu] * tenacioufl of.' 

12. StrmW] Bappoaed to hare been a 
alaTe of M. Oioero. 

iiiOim quod] < dixeotly I had heard.* 
Thia if enother inetanoe of a uaage com- 
mon to CioMo't letteri and the comic 
atage: compare Plant. Amph. 14S dimi 

fuSi vmtri ndum iim doHt ; alao Ter. 
[eaut. 54 ittd^ ptod; aa wellaa a paeaage 
from another Boman letter-writer, Plm. 
£p. It. 27 Urtim dm $9t qmod antfiri, and 
Quintilian, a. S, 14. 

IS. grmwUra mum mUmr] ' more 
atrong^T e x preeeea than I could have 
widied.' 

lp$kw rk9 9m^w'\ inctorios telle uf 
that the irhde tzpreMton waa c{ Mi, 
n»^fi<ay, $Ti hp^ip rhf vtLW KartMam 
Ine), that is, a daring mariner deftei 
Foeeidon, and Tauntt that if bis ship 
must go down, she will go down as a 
good snip should. So Quintus implies 
that he will giro up the reins of office 



with credit, in spite of his own Tiolenoe 
and the acts of his enemies, whom be 
d-fics. Vict, calls tUe^ woi-d« t^ntentiam 
illam «if2^«r«m, and they appear to be 
referred to by Sen. Bpist. S6, 83 qui hoo 
potuU dieorOf ^NopUmo^ nnn^m hano 
navom uUi reoiam,* arti tatitfoeit; Urn- 
pootMo non opu$ tmhinmUnit impodit tod 
oueeotnm: cp. Cons, ad Marc. 6, 3 a< 
i//# pol in tumjnifio Uutdtmduo. piom 
obrttU maro ruipom (onontom ot obnUmm* 
They are to be found in the Rhodian 
Onition ascribed to .Slius Aristides, { 18 
(▼ol. ii, p. 75, ed. Bruno Keil) : Mv/aii^ 
$4rrut iiUkp rhp roO av/St^i^ov K^op 
St ffif x*«A««C»/A^nrf abr^ r^t pt^t col 
aaroi^c^oi wooeSoit&9 rovrh ^ rh 
9py\o6/itpow, " dAA' 1 norttBkp to$t 5ri 
ipikp rkw ravr miraSv^d.'* Stobaeus, 
in Serm. cvi., entitled, Iri UT ytvpoimt 
rk wpo€wlrPowra ffy^uf $mt Mpdwovt 
aol aar* kporiip (^p ^iXoprutf quotes 
(i 88, Tol. iii., 898, Gaitfford} from a 
work of one Teles, ml thrtiBtiat, some* 
wbat the same words, namely, aoAdt 
rh ro¥ Kv/Scpr^rov iKttwov * dXX* oIp 
7C, i n^fiSor, kpeip,* o9rt» iral iiPiip 
kya^ht tXwoi 9fht r^w T^xt't ' k\K* otr 
yt Mpa col ob BKdicaJ' This would 
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ajra% Oaviiv. Maiora ista [erunt] : meae obiurgationes fuerunt 
amoris plenisaimae : t quae sunt non nulla sed tamen medio- 
oria et panra potiuB. Ego te numquam ulla in re dignum 
minima repreheuBione putassem, cum te BanotiBsime gereres, 
nisi inimioos multos haberemus. Quae ad te cum aliqua moni- 
tione aut obiurgatione soripsi, soripsi propter diligentiam 
eautionis meae, in qua et maneo et manebo et idem ut faoias 
non desistam rogare. 14. Attains Hypaepenus mecum egit ut se 
ne impedires quo minus quod ad Q. Publioi statuam deoretum 
est erogaretur: quod ego te et rogo et admoneo, ne talis yiri 
tamque nostri neoessari honorem minui per te aut impediri yelis. 
Praeterea Aesopi tragoedi, nostri familiaris, lioinus seryus tibi 
notus aufugit. Is Athenis apud Fatronem Epioureum pro libero 
fuit. ludo in Asiam venit. Postea Plato quidam Sardianus, 
Epioureus, qui Athenis solet esse multum et qui tum Athenis 
fuerat oum Licinus eo yeniBset, oum eum fugitiyum esse postea ex 



make Quinttts boast tbst what«T«r diaaa- 
tera may await him, he would oppoae to 
them a braye front and stout heart ; and 
willy even if foiled, ' die game,' to uae a 
common phrase. 

2iraJ[ Baptiw] poaaibly from Aesch. 
Prom. Yinct. 769 : 

4 rif <M««f VMpcit w«9X<(i' 



From the oonteit that foUowa it ap- 
pear* that Quintua means that he would 
rather die at once than be constantly 
haraaaed. 

Maiora ista erunt] If erunt be right, 
the meaning must either be (1) 'auoh 
eipreasiona must be reserved for more 
serious distresses,' or (2) 'you will find 
(on examining the tone of my letter) that 
these expressions are not warranted (by 
it).' For this use of the future, cp. 
quteeeet, ' she wiU be found to be asleep,' 
Juv. i. 126 (Mayor) ; eieerit, 'you will find 
it so,' Ter. Phorm. 801. But perhaps 
we should omit erunt with Weaenlterg, or 
erunt should be connected with the follow- 
ing words, et or ut being inserted before 
/ueruut, 

meae oHurfatioftee} 'my reproaches 
were full of affection ; auch remarks may 
be justly called reproaches, but in a %'ery 
moderate, or rather in a yery minute, 



degree.* Such would be the only possible 
way of importing a meaning into these 
words, which no one oould for a 
moment look on as the words of Cicero. 
Now the reading of the Med. is ^tiM- 
tunt. Perhapa Cicero wrote quaerumt. 
The sentence would then run, quabkukt 
nonnuUa eed tamen msdioeria et parva 
potiue ; and the meaning is, ' they (my 
reproaches) require some changes in your 
conduct, but slight or rather minute 
changes.' Quaerunt i» ottea. used, much 
as requirutUf when the subject is an in- 
animate thing, e.g. 2 Yeir. i. 29 neyo 
etee quidquam a teetihu dictum quod . . . 
oratorie eloquentiam quaoreret. Eyen to 
read requirunt would be no great change. 
The chani^ of tense in fuerunt and quae^ 
runt is easily explained. ' My letters haye 
always been conceiyed in a spirit of the 
warmest affection ; they are expressiye (as 
you may still see by referring to them) 
only of a sense of the absence of certain 
qualities in you, but,' ftc. : compare 
aboye, § 8, cetera valde illiue adventu ttta 
requirentur, Mr. Shuckbuigh conjectures 
querunturt * They mention certain things 
for complaint.' Possibly de^nt 'you 
haye a few faults.' If quae eunt non 
nulla be read, cp. note on 80, 23 ; 
12, 13. 

\^, Hjfpaepenue] of Hypaepn, in Lydia. 

Ptibliei] Vid.Adn.Crit. 
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Aesopi litterifl cognosseti hominem oomprehendit et in ooBtodiam 
Ephesi tradidit, Bed in publicam an in pistrinnm non satis ex 
litteris eins intellegere potuimns. Tui quoquo modo potest^ 
qnoniam Ephesi est, hominem investiges yelim summaque diligentia 
. . . yel teenm deducas. Noli spectare quanti homo sit: panri 
enim preti est qui tarn nihil sit: sed tanto dolore Aesopns est 
adfeotos propter servi soelns et andaoiam ut nihil ei gratius faoere 
possis qoam si ilium per te recuperarit. 

Y. 15. Nuno ea cognosce quae maxime exoptas. Bem pub- 
licam funditus amisimusi adeo ut Gato, adulesoens nullius consili 
Bed tamen civis Bomanus et Gato, vix viyus effugerit, quod, cum 
Gabinium de ambitu Tellet postulare neque praetores diebus 
aliquot adiri possent vel potestatem sui facerent, in oontionem 
escendit et Fompeium privatum diotatorem appellavit. Propius 
nihil est factum quam ut oooideretur. Ex hoc qui sit status totius 
rei publicae videre potes. 16. Nostrae tamen causae non Tidentur 
homines defuturi. Mirandum in modum profltentur, offerunt se, 
polliceutur. Equidem cum spe sum maxima turn maiore etiam 



Aun%\ the tn^o actor mentioned 
Hor. J{p. ii. 1, 82. 

jMfMtMni] to. enftodiam. 

pitirinuml the mfll where aUTee were 
obliged to grind. 

qwqyo modo poUti] < in whaterer way 
it if potnble.' The Med. haa ttt, not 
pot$9i. But thia ia not a Ciceronian uie 
of $»i: poUo haa been conjectured by 
Bentifoliua; but potoit ii the ilighteet 
change, and ia the meet likely word to 
hare been corruptedt aa potoot for Jhri 
point ia an idiomatic phrasCi probably 
unfamiliar to the copyiat, but common in 
Cicero amd eommom to him vUh tho Comio 
Ihamm. 8eeAtt.Y. 1, 3 (184)fiiAt7iwlifi« 
duleiua^ and t. 17, 4 (209) guidpouit (ao. 
Jleri] : point b point Jiiri ia very common 
in Plautua : Uaaing, on Amph. 164, quotea 
aizteen inatancea, eapecially quantum po» 
tnt (which ia veiy aimilar to thia). [I 
cannot feel that there ia need for any 
change; quoqm modo nt, 'in whateyer 
way ne ia, wnetber in public or priTate 
durance, aeema to nye fair aenae. If 
change were made, I ahould prefer mi, 
i.e. rn ni.-^L. C. P.] 

qui titm nihil HQ *conaideiing how 
worthleaa he ia.' 

15. amiiimMil * we haTe loat our hold 



on,' * it haa alipped from under our feet * : 
ep. 22, 6 roipubUcao ttatum Wum . . . 
oUptum niio ouo do manibm, * haa alipped 
through our fingera.' 

CM] C. Porciua Cato, tribune in 
698 (66), * a looliah Tonng man, but yet 
a £oDan citxaen and a Cato.' 

tuUri . . . foetrofU]^ 'allowed no 
acoeaa to or communication with them' 
(Wataon). 

16. Equidim mm opo"] Med. haa equi" 
d$m oum opt nmrnx msmwtm tum moioro 
otitm tnimA opomn ouporiom foro noo 
toi^/ldttKT ammo ut in hao ropublioa no 
catum quidom uUum ptrtimoioam^ Kloti, 
whoae reading ia that giren in the text, 

(1) ohangea nt into m in three rerba; 

(2) tnaerta ut twice : and the aentence giyee 
a rery fair aenae with theae alight changea. 
But we are not aure that MadTic haa not 
gone nearer to the wurda of Cicero in 
arranging the paaaage thua : — oquidom 
cum $p$ tum maxima, tum maiort otiam 
animo; tpo, iupiriorn foro not ; animo, 
ut m hao rtp, no catum quidom uUum 
poriimeoeam ; ' I feel gnOtt hope and atUl 
greater anlrit : hope, which tella me ^t 
we ahall be the victora in thia atniggle— 
apint, which bida me fear no casualty in 
the preaent atate of public affaire.' 
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animoy ut sperem superioreB fore nos, ui oonfidam animo, ut in 
hao re publioa ne oaBum quidem uUom pertimeeoam. Sed tamen 
Be ree sio liabet : si diem nobie dixerit, tota Italia oonoorret ut 
multiplioata gloria diBoedamuB: Bin autem vi agere oonabitor, 
Bpero fore studiiB non Bolum amioorum sed etiam alienorum ut vi 
resiBtamuB. Omnee et Be et buob amiooB, clientiB, libertos, servoB, 
pecuniaB denique Buas poUioentur. NoBtra antiqua xnanuB bono* 
rum ardet studio noBtri atque amore. Si qui antea aut alieniores 
fuerant nut languidioree, nunc horum regtmi odio ee oum bonis 
ooniungunt. PompeiuB omnia poUioetur et Gaeear: quibuB ego 
ita credo ut nihil de mea oomparatione demiuuam. Tribuni pi. 
deBignati Buut nobis amioi. GouBuleB Be optime ostendunt. Prae- 
tores babemuB amioiBsimoB et aoerrimoB oiyiSy Domitiumi Nigidium, 
Menimium, Lentulunif bonos etiam alios singularis. Qua re 
magnum fao animum habeas et spem bonam. De singulis tamen 
rebus quae ootidie gerantur Sitoiam te crebro oertiorem. 



M ditm . . . dixirUI lo. dodinf. ol strengtli.' 

eoneumtl < rally round me.' ContuUi\ i.e. the eoiuuli elect, L. Piio 

di9e$damM9\ ac. ex iudicio. and A. Gtbinius. 

horuMr§gum\ thetrinnmn. tta»tor$$\ lo. dengnaioe. 

Ua, ..fU mhil] 'without, howeTer, N%g\iium\ P. Kigidius Figulus, a 

relaziog.' See 10, 1. senator giTen to the study of aatronomy 

tomparatio*u'\ < preparation/ so uied and Pythagorean philotophv. 

in Cicero pro Leg. Man. 9 ; but usuaUy Jf#Mi»iiwjii] To whom Lucretius ad- 

' an agreement,' or ' a procuring,' or ' trial dressed his poem. 
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64. TO OULLEOLUS (Fam. xiii. 42). 

ROME ; A. C. C. 695 ; B. C. 59 ; AST. CIC. 47. 

H . Cioexo L. Giilledlo prooot. Illyrici L. Lacceiom ocmimendat 

M. CICERO 8. D. L. CULLEOLO FROCOS. 

1. L. LuooeiuB meus, homo omnium gratiwdmnH, mirifioas tibi 
epud me gratias egit oum dloeret omnia te oomnlatissime et 
liberaliflrime proouratoribuB suis pollioitum esse. Cum oratio 
tua tarn ei grata f ueriti quam gratam rem ipsam eziBtimas fore, 
cam, at spero, quae pollioitus es feoerisi Omnino ostenderunt 
Bulliones sese Luooeio Pompei arbitratu satis facturos. 2. Sed 
vehementer opus est nobis et voluntatem et auctoritatem et impe- 
rium tuum aeoedere. Quod ut facias te etiam atque etiam rogo. 
Illudque mihi gratissimum est, quod ita sdunt Luccei proeura- 
tores et ita Luoceius ipse ex litteris tuis quas ad eum misisti 
intellezit, hominis nullius apud te auctoritatem aut gratiam 
valere plus quam meam. Id ut re experiatur iterum et saepius 
te rogo. 



1. X. Zucceiui] This is the Lucceius 
who is spoken of in the early letters to 
Atticus. He is said to have thousUt of 
standing for the consulship (23, 11}, hut 
apparently he never did so. The title 
of proconsul does not necessarily imply 
that Culleolns had heen consul. It was 
sometimes siven to a provincial governor 
in command of an arm^, I»ut only as long 
as he was in his province. This letter 
must have heen written hcfore the termi- 
nation of Caesar* s first consulate, because 
to him was then assigned the provinces 
of the Gauls and Illjncum, which he did 
not relinquish during the life of Pompey : 
now, this letter was evidently written 
during the life of Pompuy. we have 
no evidence that CuUeolus was governor 
of Illyricum at all, except the mention 
in this letter of the inhabitants of Dullis, 
a town in Illyricum, or perhaps in Epirus 
nova. If Ciilleolus was not governor of 
Illyricum, there are no (htta for fixing 



the date of the letter. 
proeHraioribut] ' his agents.' 
Cnm oratio] * When tlie expression of 
your readiness to serve him pleased him 
so much, how grateful will he be for the 
performance of your promise, when you 
keep it, as I hope you will.* Orations 
and r* correspond to the Greek \6y^ and 

JfullioHit] The inhabitants of Bullis, 
no doubt, owed Lucceius money ; and 
Culleolus promised him litterae to them, 
such as we read of in the last letter, 
\i 8, 10. The BniVionn promiud to do 
all Liicceiiu wanted, hut ' the good will 
and official countenance' of Culleolus 
were required to induce them to carry 
out their undertaking. Bntliones (the 
form of the name given in the mss) is 
conflimed by Plin. 11. N. iii. 146. See 
Adn. Crit. 

2. anelorittUem aut gratiam"] * moral 
or social influence.' 
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65. TO THs 8AMB GULLEOLUS (Fam. xiii. 4i). 

BOMB ; A. U. a 696 ; B. a 69 ; ABT. CIO. 47* 
M. Cicero L. Culleolo proooa. lUyrioi L. Lueottoai oommendat. 

GICEEO CULLEOLO a 

1. Quae feoiflti L. Laooei oausay scire te plane volo ie homizii 
gratiflsimo oommodaase, et oum ipsi quae feoisti pergrata aunt, 
torn Pompeiufly quotiensoomque me yidet (videt autem saepe), 
gratias tibi agit gingalariB. Addo etiam illud, quod tibi iuoun- 
HiflKimnm esse oorto 8oiOy me ipsum ex tua erga Luoceium benig- 
nitate maxima Toluptate adfioi. 2. Quod supeieati quamquam 
mihi non est dubium quin oum antea nostra causa, nunc iam 
etiam tuae oonstantiae gratia mansurus sis in eadem ista liberali- 
tate, tamen abs te yehementer etiam atque etiam peto ut ea quae 
initio ostendistiy deinoeps feoisti, ad exitum augeri et oumulari per 
te Telis. Id et Luoceio et Pompeio valde gratum fore teque apud 
eos praedare positurum conflrmo et spondee. De re publica 
deque his negotiis cogitationibusque nostris perscripseram ad te 
diligenter paucis antea diebus easque Utteras dederam pueris tuis. 
Vale. 



1. QitAifecistt] *In what you hare 
done (aa to what you hare done), let me 
tell youy you hare obliged a moat grateful 
man.' Co»ifHodaut quoi fitUti must not 
be taken doaely together; thia would 
require /re^'if. 

2. tuae eonttaniiae gratia] < to pre- 
aenre your character for conaiatency. 

ui ea . , , velis] 'that, aa regarda 
thoae aervicea which you firat promiaed 



in worda, and afterwarda rendered in 
acta, you will now allow them to be 
brought to a crowning iasue and com- 
pletion.' 

praedare poaitur%m\ * that you will 
have well inyeated (laid out) your aeryicea 
in aaaiatinff them.' Thia ia o^n the 
meaning ofponereia Cicero, e.g. in Fam. 
xiii. 54 (268) ap%td grata hominee bene" 
Jicium pcnie. 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE OF CICERO: LETTERS WRITTEN 

DURINO HIS EXILE. 

EPP. 66-80. 

A. U. C. 6W-697 

B.C., 68-57 

AET. CIC, 48-49 
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PART III. 

Ths Letters of Cicero's exile begin in April, 696 (58), and end in 
Augnst, 697 (57). The first is a letter written to Attioos on 
Cicero's journey to the estate of his friend Sicca, near Yibo, in 
Brattiom. The enactment forbidding him to live within 500 
miles of Italy forced him to leave Yibo. He wonld have preferred 
to spend his exile in Athens ; bnt Autronius and other Catilinarian 
conspirators were there, and he feared their hostility. Athens was 
also rendered ineligible by the fact that there was some doubt 
whether it was not less than 500 miles from Italy. This con- 
sideration, howeyer, cannot have had much weight with him, for he 
spent a considerable part of his exile at Thessalonica, which is not 
so far as Athens from Italy. He was at Thessalonica from June 1 
to the beginning of November. He was invited by Atticus to 
stay at his house at Buthrotum ; but he rejected the offer, feeling 
(among other motives) that the associations of the place would be 
too painful in the absence of Atticus. It was through the kind- 
ness of his friend Plancius, whom he afterwards defended so well, 
that he was enabled to live in seciurity in Thessalonica. Cicero 
went to Dyrrachium in the end of November, 696 (58), so 
that he might be nearer to Italy, and might avoid meeting Piso, 
who was appointed governor of Macedonia. Cicero appears to 
have apprehended molestation from him and his soldiery. He left 
Dyrrachium on the 4th of August, 697 (57), on the day on 
which the bill for his recall had passed the eomitia centwnata 
(1, 4), arriving at Brundisium on the next day. There he was 
met by Tullia. It happened to be TuUia's birthday (ibid.). On 
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the 8th he heard of the suooesB of the bill for his reBtoration ; and 
at once set out for Borne, where he arriyed on September 4, 697 
(67). Oioero'fl letters from exile are full of complaints about 
the perfidy of Hortensius and Pompey and the supinenees of 
Attions; and indeed all his friends do not seem to have stood 
very staunohly by him (Dio Cass. xzxTiii. 17, 6). Again and 
again he declares that he should neyer have left Bome, as he 
did, before he was assailed by name ; but should have appealed 
to foroe against CQodiusy in which casCi he says, aut oecu^ 
buisieni honette^ aut pietaret hodie viveremusy 73, 4. His leaving 
Bome he calls turpiuimum coMilium^ and, somewhat weaUy, 
upbraids Atticus and his other friends for not dissuading him 
from such a step. Dio Oassius tells us that Cicero actually endea- 
voured to raise the mob, but was dissuaded by Cato and Horten- 
sius, Iwix^tpfiat /ulv iwXa apaadat • . . KtaXvOtlc ii itfi Ti rov 
Koritfvoc Ka2 rov 'Opri|<r/ov, /lci$ ical Ifi^iXioc Ik roirov wiXtfiot: 
yivtfraif r({rc Sf) koI axwv fura re al<yxvvtic ko) fura icaicoSoSfac, i^ 
Kol Ik tov (Tvvci&jroc iOiXovriiQ Wi^ivyiaCf fieriimi (xxzviii. 17, 4). 
But the whole tone of this extract shows the animus of Dio Cassius 
against Cicero. There is no evidence that Cicero ever seriously 
sought to appeal to violence before his banishment ; though during 
his absence he often says that it would have been better to have 
lost his life in opposing Clodius than to languish in exile. TTia 
boast in the OraL pro Seat^ § 46, that he was deterred by patriotism 
from resisting Clodius by arms, me propter ealutem meorum eivium, 
quae mihi semper Jnii mea earior vita^ dimieatumem eaedemque fiigiue^ 
must be looked on as an afterthought ; for the whole tenor of his 
letters in exile shows equally clearly that he never contemplated 
an appeal to force before his exile; and that after his exile he 
never ceased to regret that he had not made such an appeal. 
Indeed, a passage in 83, 6, when rightly understood, seems to 
show that he suggested, to bring about his restoration, the use of 
that violence which he might have used to avert his exile ; the 
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muttitudo eomparata there spoken of is probably the band of 
bravoes with which Milo did such good servioe, when /iovomoxovc 
rcvoc • • • iOpohac Ic XUfMC t^ KXwSiiif avvt\i!f^ ycxy Ka\ afayal 
Kara wacav wc clirciv n)v wikiv iytyvovro (Dio OaM. zzziz. 8| 1). 
But there can be little doubt that, if he had really sought to raise 
the mob in his behalf and to bring to the dty his numerous sup- 
porters among the rural populations^ he would have found less 
•difficulty in averting his banishment than he afterwards found in 
effecting his restoration. This he saw dearly when too late, as 
may be gathered from two letters to Terentia, 82, 2 intelkgo 
quanio fuerit faciliui manere donii quam redire ; and 84, 2 eicere na 
magnum fuit^ excludere faeUe eat Next to his turpiuimum eon- 
siUum in leaving Bome, he regrets his want of resolution in not 
having at once destroyed himself when he saw that his exile was 
an accomplished fact ; and he hints that, if the attempts made in 
the beginning of 697 (67) should fail, no course will remain for 
him but to take his own life. 

Plutarch (Cic. 32) speaks with grave censure of Oicero's 
faint-heartedness during his exile as unworthy of a man so 
well educated and cultured. He says aOvfiCtv ica) mplXvwo^ 
Biijyi ra iroXAa, Trpoc Tfjv ^IraXlavp w<nrip ol Sv<rlpcirrcc> o^opoiv 
ical Tff ^pov^/iorc fidcpi^ ayav Koi rawBivhc viro r^c €tvfA^opac 
Ycyovorc f^(A ovycoroX/ulvoCy i>^ ovk av tiq avSpa iracSefg 
trvfiPipiiOKdra ro<rairg irpo<nB6Kiiift, 

We meet a remarkable statement in 63, 3 ego et aaepitis ad ie 
ei plura aeriberemf nisi mihi dolor mem cum omnie partis mentis, turn 
maxime huius generis facuUatem ademisset ; and we do find in the 
letters from exile a carelessness and inaccuracy of expression which 
contrast strongly with the style of his happier days. See Introd. 
II., § 2. 

Of the letters in exile, twenty-seven are addressed to Atticus, 
two to his brother Quintus, four to Terentia and the other mem- 
bers of his family at Bome, and one to the consul Metellus Nepos, 
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him to forget their former misunderstanding and to aid 
in his restoration. The period of Cicero's exile is (as might be 
expected) destitute of literary and oratorical remains. 

Atticus left Home in the end of 696 (68), and did not return 
till the beginning of 698 (66) « when he married Pilia, February 
6th, 698 (66)y at the age of 63. Of this marriage the only issue 
was a daughter, bom 703 (51), who was married to M. Agrippa. 
Their daughter, Yipsania Agrippina, was the wife of Tiberius 
before he was Emperor. 



1ETTEE8 OF THE ELEVENTH TEAR OF CICERO'S 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

EPP. 56-86. 



A. U. C. 696 ; B. C. 68 ; AST. OIC. 48. 
COSS. L. CALPUBNIUS PI80, A. 0ABINIU8. 



Clodits, after canying seTeral measures framed to win the support of the 
yarions classes at Rome, and having secured the assistance of the consuls 
hy agreeing to assign Syria to Gabinius and Maoedouia to Piso, brought 
in a bill that qui circtn Itonwnum indetnnattan peretnisset ei aqua et igni 
tnterdiceretur, Cicero afterwords saw that his proper course would have been 
to ignore this bill, or even to support it, for it had in it many elements of 
popularity. He appealed to Pompey for adnce. The triumyirs were all 
unwilling to oppose Clodius ; for his great influence as a tribune might haye 
been exerted to impede their legislation of the preceding year. Caesar, at a 
meeting held by Clodius outside the walls, condemned Cicero's illegal conduct 
in executing the conspirators, but deprecated the punishment with which 
Clodius threatened Cicero for the illegality (Dio Cass, xxxviii. 17, 2). Pom- 
pey replied te contra armntum tribunum pL n'ne eonsiUo publico dccertare 
noUCf cofiiuiibus ex senatus cottiuHo rem publicam tlcfendefitibus se anna sump^ 
turum (Pis. 77) ; cp. Sest. 41 . This ungenerous repl}* — or perhaps another reply 
of Pompey, recorded in Att. x. 4, 3 (382) m nihil contra Caaaris voluntatem 
facere poue — in addition to his adopting every kind of device so as to avoid an 
interview with Cicero, alarmed Cicero so much that he left Rome at the end of 
Maroh. On the very day on which Cicero left Rome, Clodius brought in his 
second bill directed against Cicero expressly. It was brought before the 
comitia tributa, and ran velitis iulcatis vt HI, TuUio aqua et iyni interdictum 
tit. On its passing, his villas at Tusculum and Formiae and his house on the 
Palatine were destroyed, and the site of his house was dedicated to Liberty. 



366 LETTERS OF THE ELEVENTH YEAR. 

For his moyements dwing his exile, see Introd. to Part IIL ; and for a dis- 
<)us8ion on the laws concerned with Cicero's hanishment, and his moTements 
nntil he left Itolj, see Addenda to the Commentary Note tI. 

Shortly after the departure of Cicero, ill-feeling hroke oat between Clodins 
and Fompey. Clodiiis had connived at the escape of an Eastern prince, 
Tigranes, who was a hostage at Rome» and, farther, proposed measores which 
assailed some of Pompey's arrangements in the East. Oabinins and Clodins 
came into actual conflict. The friends of Cicero took heart ; and on the Ist of 
Jane, 606 (58), L. Ninnios Quadratos brought before the Senate a bill for his 
recall, which was nnanimonsly accepted by the Senate, but was Tctoed by the 
tribune Aelius ligns. The Senate, according to Plutarch (Cio. 38), resolyed 
to ratify nothing and to do no public business untQ Cicero was restored. 
Quintus Cicero, on his return from Asia about this time, appears to haye been 
enthusiastically receired by the optimates (Cio. Seat. 68). Pompey regarded 
with f ayour the measures taken for Cicero's recall, and spoke of the introduc- 
tion of a bill after the elections ; and appears to haye written to Caesar on the 
subject (Ep. 76, 1). The elections turned out unfavourably for Clodins ; and in 
August he actually planned an attack on Pompey's life. This was detected ; 
and in consequence the power of Clodius was virtually broken. Sestius and 
Fadius, who had been quaestors in the year of Cicero's consulship, prepared 
bills ; and Sestius went to Caesar in North Italy to solicit his consent for 
Cicero's recall (Cic. Sest. 71). Again, on October 29, eight of the tribunes 
brought in a bill with a similar aim, which Cicero severely criticises in 
Ep. 83. In Ep. 85, Cicero bitterly regrets the blunder mode by his friends 
in Rome, in ollowing the estimates for the provinces to be passed befbre 
the new tribunes came into office. He feared that this step would alienate 
the new tribunes, eight of whom were favourable to his cause. This 
apprehension, however, proved groundless (see Ep. 85, noteB)* At the 
end of this year Atticns left Rome. He hod, towards the close of the 
year, been adopted, and left heir to a large fortune by the will of his uncle, 
Q,. Caeoilius, who died at this time. 

One of the new tribunes, C. Messius, proposed himself {Beparatim) a bill for 
the recall of Cicero (Post red. in Sen. 21); and later in December eight 
of the new tribunes coi\jointIy brought in a bill of the same tenor ; and, as 
the issue of the debates on these measures, some kind of a decree of the 
Senate favourable to Cicero was passed ((^. Ep. 87). 



EP. 66. {ATT. TIL S.) 
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56. TO ATTIOUS, in Bomb (Att. hi. 8). 

BBTWBEN 80ME TILLA. ( PERHAPS ARPINUM ) AND NARE8 LUCAMAE ; 
BEFORE APRIL 8 ; A. U. C. 696 ; B. C. 58 ; ART. CIC. 48. 

M. Oioero Kiibit se Vibonem iter luttm eonrertuie et yehemeatisttnie Attiei eo 
adyoitum exipectaxe. 

CICERO ATTIOO SAL. 

TTtinam ilium diem videam^ onm tibi agam gratias, quod me 
vivere ooegisti I Adhuc equidem valde me paenitet. Sed te oro 
ut ad me Yibonem statim yeniasj quo ego multis de oausis conyerti 
iter meum. Sed eo si yenerisi de toto itinere ao f uga mea ooiud* 
lium oapere potero. 8i id non feoeris, mirabor, sed oonfido te 
esse faoturam. 



For a discuMion on the dates of Epp. 
66-61, see Addenda to the Commentary, 
Note Ti. The order of time in which 
these letters vere written is 59, 56, 57, 
CO, 58, 61. 

Adhne equidem] In reading equidem, 
with all the mss (see Adn. Crit.), I follow 
Hofmann, who points out that sgain in 
Att. ziii. 26, 1 (591) the Med. nres equi- 
dem id erit primutn (though C gives et 
quidem) ; again, in the same letter, } 2, 
we hare equidem credihiU n<m est quanimn 
teriham, where it is very harsh to join 
equidem with eeribam. But the most 
important argument in favour of equidem 
is not mentioned by its defenders. It is 
the usage of the comic stage, between 
which and the letters we haye already 
found so many parallels. Ritschl has in 
Tain endeavoured to expunge it from 
Plautus. Ussing, on Amph. 757, men- 
tions at least five places where equidem 
with the third person is right. Hie adds 
a Ust of the other passages in which 
eqttidem is found with 2nd or 3rd pers. 
smg., or with the plural : viz., Sail. Cat. 
52, 11, 16 ; 68, 4 ; yarro, R. R. i. 5, 1 ; 
Liv. V. 51, 4 ; and in poetry, yerg. Aen. 
z. 29; Prop. ii. 31, 5; Pers. v. 45; 



Lucan viii. 824. So that Priscian seems 
to have been right when he said, * potest 
equidem et ad primam et ad secundam 
et ad tertiam transf en-i personam * ; and 
Bentley was misled by an erroneous 
theory that equidem wos compounded of 
effo and quidem, when he Mtddihni equidem 
was never used but with the first person 
before the time of Nero. [But the trifling 
nature of the change, and the fact that in 
some cases— e.g. Att. viii. 14, 2 fin. 
(349), xi. 15, 2 fin. (430)~^9ttuim of M 
can hardly be right, justify the altera- 
tion to quidem here.— X. C. P.] 

Vitonem'] A town in Brutii called 
Hippo by the Greeks, but Vibo after its 
colonisation by the Romans ; now Monte 
Leone. 

muHii de catuit'] The chief reason was 
his intention to cross from hence to 
Sicily, as appears from Plane. 95. 

Sikj wesenberg (Em. Alt., p. 95) 
alters to eeilieei ; but, as Lehmann (Quaest. 
p. 75) points out, there is an opposition 
between the sentences, ' I have already 
decided, and for good reasons, to go to 
Vibo : but if you come there, we shall 
be able to discuss my whole journey.* 
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EP. 67. {ATT. III. 2.) 



67. TO ATTICTJS, in Rome (Att. hi. 2). 

KARBS LUCANAE ; APRIL 8 ; A. U. C. 696 ; B. C. 58 ; AST. CIC. 48. 

M . Cieero aoribit le in f undo Siocae prope Naret Lueanat Tersari et Attiei adventum 
ezspectare. 

CICERO ATTICO SAL. 

Itineris nostai causa fuit^ quod non habebam looum ubi pro 
meo iure diutius esse possem quain in fnndo Siocae, praesertim 
nondum rogatione correcta, et simol intellegebam ex eo loco, si te 
haberem, posse me Bruudisium referre, sine te autem non esse 
nobis illas partis tenendas propter Autronium. Nunc, ut ad te 
antea scrips!, si ad nos veneris, consilium totius rei capiemus. 
Iter esse molestum scio, sed tota oalamitas omnis molestias habet. 
Flura scribere non possum, ita sum auimo perculso et abiecto. 
Oura ut valeas. Data vi. Id. Apr. Narib. Luc. 



pro mto iure] * independent,* 'un- 
molested. 

nonditm roff<rfione eonreta] * ftince the 
bill is not yet finally amended.' Clodiiis 
haying passed the law interdicting from 
fire and wutcr anyone who should hnye 
compassed the death of Roman citizens 
uncondemncfl, afterwards carried a la>y 
in the eomltia trUmU banishing Cicero 
by name (Sc^t. G')). This bill had to lie 
])Osted for throe market-da\s before it 
passed; in the meantime it could be 
amended. The natiiiT of the amendment 
seems to hayc been the fixing of a limit 
of distance hc}ond Mliiih Cicero might 
liye unmolested. Wc sec from the next 
letter that the bill w.i« actually amended. 
Piutan-h (Cic. 32, 1) tolls us that this limit 
of distance from Italy heyond \vhich Cicero 
was to lire was 500 miles. Dio Cass, 
(xxxyiii. 17, 7) gi^c^ the distance as 
8750 stadia from Bume. If 7^ stadia be 
reckoned to the mile, that gives cxnctly 
500 miles. Sfo Addenda to the Com- 
mentary, Note yi. 



si U kaherem] so. mecum : cp. Att. ziii. 
9, 1 (623) eum habtrem DolaheUam, 

xUoi partit] * those districts' : cp. Fam. 
xii. 7, 2 (823) omnet quae in ittit partibut 
ettent opes; and Mur. 80 ad Orientit 
parti*. 

Autromuui] P. Autronius Paetus, one 
of the Catilinarian conspirators^ «rbo 
would natnrolly seek to iniiire Cioero. 

tola ealamitatt] Wesenberg corrects 
tota to tantt^ ; but it seems to ns that tota 
of the mss is yery much better. It is 
most pertinent to sny, < there is no part 
of this miserable business that is not 
full of annoyances,* one of which is the 
necessity of being troublesome to one's 
friends. 

Kai-ib, LueJ] Between the rivers Sila- 
nis and Crataeis is a piece of land called 
Karei Lucanne. Karit Lne. is the reading 
of M. The town on this piece of Innd 
is now called Monte Nero. Sail. Hist. 
3 (Frag. 301), p. 263, ed. Kritz. 



EP. 58. [ATT. If I. 4) 
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68. TO ATTI0XJ8, in Bomb (Ait. hi. i). 

LEAYIMO riBO ; APRIL 18 (ABOUT) ; A. U. a 690 ; B. C. 68 ; AET. dO. 48. 

M. Cieero ■ciibit se a Tibone diBcetiitse et Bnindinum contendere, quo ut Teniat 
Atticum hortatnr. 

CICERO ATTICO SAL. 

MiBeriae nostrae potios velim quam inoonstantiae tribuas quod 
a Yibon6| quo te aroessebamus, subito disoessimuB. Adlata est 
emm nobis rogatio de pernicie mea, in qua quod oorreotum esse 
audieramus erat eias modi ut mihi ultra quingenta milia lioeret 
esse. lUo oum pervenire mibi non lioeret, statim iter Brundisium 
versus oontuli ante diem rogationisi ne et Siooa, apud quern eram, 
periret et quod Melitae esse non lioebat. Nuno tu propera ut 
nos oonaequare, si mode redpiemur. Adhuo invitamur benigne. 
Sed quod superest timemus. Me, mi Pomponi, valde paenitet 
▼ivere : qua in re apud me tu plurimum valuisti. Sed haeo ooram. 
Fao modo ut veuias. 



ineatutaHtiiH)] * flckleneM,' ' change* 
ablenen.* 

quiHgsnta] So we read with Boot 
(Che. Crit.| pp. 45, 46) for qtutiringtHta* 
See Addenda to Commentary, Note yi. 

Itto\ What is the meaning of t//oP 
It means, says Boot (Obs. Crit. 46), 'in 
Siciliam quae rogatione Clodii erat ex- 
cepts lit tradit Dio 1. c. Koi ^ 4v ItKtXl^ 
tiaroifiil &vfp^0i7.* Mr. Clement Smith 
thinks it strange that Cicero should not 
hare mentioned that Yerailius refused 
to allow him to enter liis province, 
and conjectures (p. 83) that a clause 
has dropped out before rTfo, some- 
thing of this nature, <timiU litUra^ a 
Vtigilio nottro quihut iignifieakai a nolU 
MIS in Sieilia eue>. Ilh cnm pervenire 
mn hesrtt, &c. But II' and s are the 
only mes which give Ulo cum. The 
others read ii/oCf Ulne, or i/lee. The 
forms il/oc or «//w are not Ciceronian ; 
but we find Utoc three times in Cuelius, 
Film. viii. 4, 1; 8, 10: 9, 4: so perhaps, 
if we refuse to adopt Ulo, the less ele- 
gant form may be tolerated in a letter of 



Cicero's, composed huzriedlT, when he 
was in distress of mind. Then iUcc or 
illue will mean ' to Epirus' : cp. 57 sifts Cs 
atttim non esse nobU illat partis isHsudas 
projftsr Autrottiitm (op. 68, 1). If that 
view is rejected, we would suggest for illoe 
somathing like alio quo. If tl/o be taken, 
with Manutius, to mean 'the limit of 
distince prescribed by the bill,* we must, 
with Boot, insert trntri before pervenirs, 
comparing IManc. 06 nam mariUtnos 
eunus praseludsbat htemis magpatudo, 
* it being impossible to go to the required 
distance by sea on account of the stormy 
weather.' Perhaps for psi'venirs should 
be read psi' v$ntum ire. 

ne et Sicca'} Et ns Sicca M-ould be 
the more natural order, but cp. 61, 
where et ut in £piro stands for ut et. 
The natural order of these particles seems 
to have been sometimes departed from, 
perhaps through carelessness. 

j.'criret'] So Dio Cass, xxxviii. 17, 7 
Ka\ WifoatwfKtip^xSii 1y* •! 8^ ror* irrhs 
aviwp ^ovc^ij, Kai avrht xal oi i^iro- 
Sc^cC/icroi ahrhif ivarl 9i6\wyrai. 



860 £P. 60. (ATT. III. 5.) 



69. TO ATTIOTJS, in Bomb (Att. m. i). 

80MB VILLA (PBRHAPS ARPIMUX) ; BND OF MARCH ; A. V. 0. 696 ; 

B.C. 58; ART. CIC. 48. 

M. Cioero logidoiie P. Clodii leeU Italia prafogit et Epima peCena xA ae oooat- 
quatnr Attieum hac epiatnk Tebamantar rogat. 

CICERO ATIICO SAL. 

Gum antea maiime nostra intereaae arbitrabar te ease nobiB- 
(mmy torn vero, ut legi rogationem, intellexi ad iter id quod 
oonstitui nihil mihi optatius oadere poese quam ut tu me quam 
primum couBequerere, ut, oum ex Italia profeoti easemuSy ave per 
Epirum iter esaet faciendum, tuo tuorumque praesidio uteremur^ 
sive aliud quid agendum eseeti certum oonailium de tua sententia 
capere poasemus. Quam ob rem te oro dee operam ut me atatim 
oonaequarei quod eo f adliuB potes quoniam de proyinoia Macedonia 
perlata lex est. Fluribus verbis tecum agerem, nisi pro me apud 
te res ipsa loqueretur. 



60. TO ATTICXIS, in Bomb (Att. hi. 6). 

THX7RII ; APRIL 10 ; A. U. C. 606 ; B. C. 68 ; AST. CIC. 48. 

M. Cicero leiibit gibi gratum etie» quod Terentia Attioo gratxas egerit, le in aaniiiia 
miaeria aibi eonitare et amorem ab Attico exspeotare et iptum praettare. 

CICERO ATTICO SAL. 

Terentia tibi et saepe et maximas agit gratias. Id est mihi 
gratissimum. Ego vivo miserrimus et maximo dolore oonfloior. 

df provineia Macedoniu perlata Ux] vaa free to leave Rome. 
Atticui had btisinesa tranaactiona in 

Macedonia, so it would be for bis interest vito] another echo of the comic drama, 

to be in Rome at the appointment of the where vivert often nearly stands for eM#, 

goyemor of Macedonia, to bespeak his in phrases like eequit wis yivit fortuna- 

good offices. The bill had just passed tior, Ter. Eun. 1031 , and in PUutus 

assigning Macedonia to Fiso, so Atticua paaim. 



EP. 61. [ATT. III. 6.) 
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Ad te quid soribam nesoio. Si enim es Bomae, iam me adsequi 
non potea : sin es in via, omn eria me adaeoutus, coram agemus 
quae enmt agenda. Tantnm te oro ut, quoniam me ipsum semper 
amasti, nt eodem amore ns. Ego enim idem Bum : inimid mei 
mea mihi, non me ipenm ademerunt. Oura ut valeas. Data iiii 
Id* Apr. Thnri. 



61. TO ATTIOUS, xn Eomb (Att. hi. e). 

KEAR TAKESTVU ; APRIL 17 ; A. XT. C 696 ; B. C. 68 ; ART. CIC. 48. 

■ 

Dolet M. Cicero Attieiim ad Be nondnm Tentewy sibi iter eese in Aeiain, mazlme 
Ojriicnm. 

CICEEO ATTICO SAL. 

Non fuerat mihi dubium quin te Tarenti aut Brundiai yiaurus 



«/, quwiam . . . w] So the mn. Tbie 
xepetitioa of w/, common when serenl 
▼ordi intenreney is seldom found after 
such a short parenthesia as this. But 
▼e must not desert M needlessly; and 
Hofinann adduces a parallel from lay. 
xzii. 11, 4 $dieto proposUo vr ^but 
oppida ca$Ullaqu$ tmfiiNfitte 0$$eHt VT it 
commiffrartnt in loea UUa, So also, but 
irith a somewhat longer parenthesis, in 
80, 38. See many more examples in 
Br. Beid's note to Acad. ii. 139. 

m$ ipntml ' since you hare loved me 
for myself (not for my position, &o.). 

Tkuri^ The mss hare Thm-i or 
Tkurii, which Hofmann defends as the 

Senitive of the old form Thuriiim (cp. 
[ela ii. 4, 68). So M bos BrttndUi, 
63, ^ft., and Dyrraehiif 81, /»., 
which are rashly changed by Klotz to 
BruniuiiOf Djfrraehio ; for though the 
midnu of the writer is usually put in the 
ablative, yet sometimes the genitive (or 
more properly speaking, the locative) is 
used. The$sahnica$ is given by the Med. 
six times in the next few letters, i. e. in 
last words of 64, 65, 67, 69, 70, 78. 
It is very bold of Klotz to correct all 
tiiese passages. There is no abscIuU 
nniformit V of practice as to the address of 
Cicero's letters. In Att. xvi. 10, fin, 
(801) we have in Shmeuano ; in Att. t. 
3 (186) a Fontio $x Trebulano; in 61 



ds Tarentitio. Rlota again rashly cor- 
rects Thfi$$aloniai4 in 66,>fii., and gives 
FiaotHtia tot JPUuentias in Q. Fr. il. 13 
(15(1), 1 (141). Br. Reid, however, in a 
most learned discussion on tho subject 
{Mirmath^na, xii. 275-7, No. xxix. 1903), 
seems to regard the locative in such oases 
as doubtful. He says, <* Of locatives the 
mas give us (hurt, turrif 2%urii in Att. iii. 
5 (60), BrundUi in iii. 7 (63), ^r. 
raeAi m iii. 22 (81), Per^ae in Fam. zii. 
14 (883) and 15 (891); while thero an 
seven letters in which TheM$nloniea$ occurs, 
six in Att. iii., and one in Q. Fr. i. 3 (66) 
(wtitten about the same time). It is not a 
little curious that the locatives in letters 
written by Cicero himself all occur in 
epistles despatched during his exile ; while 
Fam. xii. 14 (883) and 15 (891) are not 
his. It cannot be said that these loca- 
tives ore above suspicion. The letters 
which contain Theuelonicae needed no 
note of origin, and the word may have 
been attached by copyists. If so, there 
only remain Thurii and B^^undiii and 
Dyrrachif icft which I should not hesi- 
tate to write Thuriii and Brnnditio [cp. 
62 fin.] and Dyrraehioy 

Nissen proposes to read Eburi for Thuri, 
as Eburum is a town not far from Kares 
Lucanae; but see Addenda to Com- 
mentary, Note vi. 
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EP. 62. {FAIT. XIV. i.) 



essem idque ad multa pertinuit : in eis et at in Epiro oonsiatere- 
muB et do reliquis rebus tuo oonsilio uteremur. Quoniam id non 
oontigity erit hoo quoqne in magno nnmero nostrorum malomin. 
Nobis iter est in Asiam, maxime Gysicum. Tibi meos oommendo. 
Me vix misereque sostento. Data xiiii CaL Maias de Tarentino. 



62. TO HIS FAMILY, in Bomb (Pam. xiv. 4). 

BRUNDISIUU ; APRIL 29 ; A. V. 0. 696 ; B. C. 58 ; AIST. CIO. 48. 

M. Tulliut 11X011 Terentiae scribit se Brandisio per Kaoedoniain Gyxieum profldad 
et sollidtiun esse de ipsa et liberie : de seryii manu mlttendii, de doloris sui eolacio, de 
libertomm fide. 



TULLIUS 8. D. TERENTIAE ET TULLIOLAE ET CICERONI SUIS. 

1. Ego minus saepe do ad yos litteras quam possum, propterea 
quod oum omnia mibi tempora sunt misera turn vero, cum aut 
soribo ad yos aut Yestras lego, oonfloior lacrimis sio ut ferre non 
possim. Quod utinam minus Yitae oupidi f uissemus ! certe niliil 
aut non multum in Yita mali Yidissemus. Quod si nos ad aliquam 
alicuius oommodi aliquando reciperandi spem fortuna reservaYit, 
minus est erratum a nobis : si baeo mala flxa sunt, ego Yero te 



ad muUa pertinuit'] * was important to 
me for many reasons,' ' Had many bear- 
ings on my case.' There is a difference 
between pertinuit and pertinebat. The 
latter woald mean that wnen Cicero wrote 
the letter it wos important; pertinuit 
means that at the time when Cicero felt 
certain that he would meet Atticus, it 
was highly important for his interests 
that that meeting should take place ; but 
now he has learned that such a meeting 
is impossible. It was inattention to the 
modification which the tenses undergo in 
letter-writing that induced somo copyist 
to suggest pertiMuisMt in the margin for 
pertinuit. For ad multa compare ad multa 
quadrare, 'to fall in with my plans in 
many repots,* Att. iv. 19, 2 (158). 

in eii et ut'] ^ * among other things, it 
affected my being able to make a stay in 
Epirus* ; et ut for ut et : see note on ne et 
Sicca, 58. 



1 . Effo] * Yes, I did send ' ; the e^o points 
to the fact that the clause in which it 
stands is an answer to a question. 
Terentia must have asked him why he 
wrote so seldom, and here we have the 
answer. Vero is generally added, but not 
always. Frey compares £ffo vero, Serri, 
vellem ut tcj'ibit, Fam. iy. 6,.l (574); 
cffo veiv Quinto epiUulam ad tororem miti, 
Att. ziij. 41, 1 (661) ; de Q, fratre nihil 
ego te aeeutavi, 82, 4; quod de domo 
seribis ... ego vero, 79, 3 : so 79, 4 ego 
ad quos aeribatn neeeio is an answer to a 
suggestion of Terentia that he should 
approach his friends by letter. 

Qt(cd utinamji * \Yould that I had not 
clung so to life. I should then have 
seen no sorrow, or at least but little, in 
my life.' Cicero often regrets that he 
had not destroyed himself, e.g. in 56. 
This use of quod is t!ie connective use, as 
in quod ti. 



JEP. 68. {FAM. XIV. i.) 
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quam primum, mea Tita, oapio videre et in tuo oomplezu emori, 
qoando neque di quos tu oastisflime ooluisti neque liomines 
quibua ego semper aemvi nobis gratiam rettuleront. 2. Nos 
Brundifii apud M. Laenium Flaooum dies xiii fuimos, virum 
optimnm^ qui periculum fortnnarum et capitis soi prae mea salute 
neglexit neque legis improbissimae poena deduotus est quo minus 
hospiti et amioitiae ius offidumque praestaret. Huic utinam 
aliquando gratiam ref erre possimus I babebimus quidem semper. 
3. Brundisio profeoti sumus a. d. ii Ealendas Maias : per Maoe- 
doniam Cyzioum petebamus. me perditum I o adflictum I 



ft] 'if my preient bitter &te ii nn- 
altenbly fixed. Some edd. would zead 
tin; but the oppodtion is not Btrong 
enough to require ench a change. 

fi$qti0 di neque komuus] Cicero 

often betnyi how lightly he wears his 
religious beliefs ; here^ ror instance, he 
shows much of Uie spirit of the modem 
Parisian: his business was with men; 
his wife*s department was religion. See 
I*, § I. The di are probably here the 
Lateif whose aervice was largely per- 
formed by the women of the household. 

2. U. Liteniutn Flacmm] In Att. t. 
21, 10 (260), tL 1, 6 (262), we meet a H. 
lAonius Flaccus, to whom Cicero, when 
governor of Cilicia, refused an appoint- 
ment as praefect, on the ^ptmnd that 
he carried on a banking busmess in the 
prorince. But this can hardly be the 
same man (though identified by Elota in 
his Index, and Orelli in his Onomoiticon 
THlHanum)t for he is invariably^ men- 
tioned as Laejtiua tttui, as the friend of 
Atticus, not of Cicero. Now, we must 
arraign Cicero of great forgetf ulness of 
past favours, if we suppose the Laenius of 
whom he speaks so coldly afterwards to 
have been uie man of whose kindness he 
here says he will ever have a ptiXeivl 
recollection. Cicero speaks agam most 
warmly of this Laenius in Fam. xiii. 
63 (251), Plane. 97, and Best. 131. [It 
seems unlikely that there should be tM*o 
men in the iast in 704 (60) called M. 
Laenius who made requests of Cicero; 
and the M. Laenius, recommended to 
Silius in 261, 1, is certainly Cicero's 
friend. That he was a friend of Cicero 
does not preclude his having been a still 
closer friend of Atticus : and Cicero would 
hardly have laken such credit to himself 
for rvf using a post to a friend of his own 
as he would for refusing it to friends of 



Atticus or Pompey. To a man of Cicero's 
temperament, the latter kind of rrfusal 
woiud be the more difficult; hence, in 
260, 10, he aceentuatesthe fact that Lae- 
nius was a friend of Atticus. — h. C. P.] 

periculum fortunarftm ei cafitii\ cp. 
68 N# tt Sicca per irei. 

prtte'\ * in comparison with.' H and F 
read pro ; but this is not a Ciceronian 
usage, though found in Yatinius, Fam. v. 
9, 1 (689). 

3. prtfecti iunuul] *» projieiacarf * I am 
setting out,' and peteSamue * petUurui 
turn. Both are epistolary tenses, and look 
forward to the time when Terentia will 
read this letter ; so in Att. viii. 8, 7 (888)9 
retcrti Fonniatf though he had not yet 
left Cales, but would have returned to 
Formiae before Atticus reosived the letter. 
Bo wfri, in Att. iv. 2, 6 (92), means * I 
send herewith'; in Att v. 16, 3 (207) 
fueieh^m tsfncturui sum ; in v. 17, 1 (209) 
habebam « habituru$ itfm, and in viL 23, 
2 (321 ) retnUleham « remiemrut eum, 

IX KaleHdai] So Rutilius. This is a ran 
form for priaie^ but occasionally found : 
cp. C. I.L. P, 902, 979, and Att. ix. 8, 
1 (363). Cicero says explicitly that he 
arrived at Brundisium on xiv Kal. 
Maias (63, 1), and i-emained there thir- 
teen days (| 2 above): so that ii is 
the most probable correction for v qI the 
mss. It has been argued that we should 
retain v of the mss and alter xiii above to 
sr; for Plutarch (Cic. 32, 2) says that 
Cicero attempted to pass over to Dyr- 
rachium with a fair wind; but, as it 
began to blow against him when he was 
out at sea, he cauie back the day after, and 
again set sail on some subseouent day. 
But it is much more likely tnat p is a 
mistake for ti than that x was altered to 
xiii; and it is inconceivable that, if 
Cicero had been compelled to return to 
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Quid nunc rogem te at Tenias, molierem aegram et oorpore 
et animo oonfeotamP Non rogem P Sine te igitur simP Opinor, 
810 again ; ri eat apes nostri reditus, earn oonflnnes etrem adiuves : 
sin, ut ego metuo, transaotum est, quoqno modo potee ad me fac 
Teniae* XJnnm hoo soito : ei te habebo, non mihi videbor plane 
periBse. Bed quid Tulliola mea flet P lam id yos videte : mihi 
deest oonailiam. Bed oerte, quoquo modo ee res babebit, illius 
misellae et matrimonio et famae serviendum est. Quid, Cicero 
mens quid aget P Iste vero sit in sinu semper et oomplexu meo. 
Non queo plura iam soribere : impedit maeror. Tu quid egeris 
nesoio: utrum aliquid teneas an, quod metuo, plane sis spoliata. 
4. Pisonem, ut scribis, spero fore semper nostrum. De familia 
liberata nihil est quod te moveat. Primum tuis ita promissum est, 
te faoturam esse ut quisque esset meritus. Est autem in officio 
adhuo Orpheus : praeterea magno opere nemo. Oeterorum servo- 
rum ea oausa est ut, si res a nobis abisset, liberti nostri essent, si 



Bmnditttim by ttrMs of weather, he 
would not hsTO mentioned the fact to 
Attictti in 68. 
fon/lrmii] 'promote,' governed by 

M] theovpoeition here Ib oonndeiably 
more pointed than abore. 

quid J^iaUlm msa Jl^f] 'what wiU 
beoome of my dear TiUlia r* : ep. Att. vi. 
1, 14 (252) ; Miid iUo Jl$t f * what will 
beoome of nun r * ; 82, 6 qttidpHeroJIei f 

iUiui miuiUi] * we must devote our- 
selrei to the maintenance of the poor 
girl's coojugtl happinen and of her good 
name.' For urvUndumf cp. Att. v. 11, 
5 (200). Tullia was manied to Calpumiiia 
PIbo, of whom Cicero alwajR speaki in 
the highettterma, especially m Brut. 272. 
Piso refused to go to Fontus and Bithynia 
as quaestor, so that he might attend to 
the affairs of his exiled father-in-law in 
Borne, and incurred on Cicero's behslf 
the enmity of his kinsman, the consul 
(Post. Bed. in Sen. 38). He died pro- 
bably shortly before Cioero*s restoration. 
Cicero sars (Best. 68) JHto iUe genm- 
meui cm/nutum pietatii tua4 negue €X tne 
fi$qu$ap»p. Rwnanoferrelieuit, Tullia's 
dowry seems not to have been yet paid ; 
and from this Cicero apprehends danger 
<to her married happiness and good 
name.' 

eompItsH m§o] *I would have him 
ever in my embrace and arms.' Possibly 



we should read tea for m$o, or «t< for tit. 
For the phrase tn iittu op. in sinu $si Mqu§ 
MO diteinpor, Q. Fr. iL 11 (13), 1 (135). 
Terentia was to bring young Marcus 
with her when she came to Cicero. 

tensoi] 'whether you hold in your 
hands (still retain) any of my proper^ ' : 
cp. 0£P. ii. 81 muiim iolikm tmuhantur. 

4. J)0 familia Uberaia} Terentia had 
heard that aU their slaves had been given 
their freedom by Cicero. He assures her 
that she need not be uneasy. < To your 
slaves,' he says, * no promise was made 
at all, but tllat you would treat every 
ooe as he deserved. Now, Orpheus is 
so far very weU behaved ; besides him no 
one has shown himself particularly de- 
serving. In the case of the others (my 
own), the arrangement made is tiixs^ 
that if the property is sold by public 
auction, and poet out rfmy hand* {a nobis 
abisset), they should have the position of 
freedmen ox mine, if they could make 
good their title to that position (against 
those who might urce that the penalties 
of confiscation were being thus evaded) ; 
but if the property is left in my hands, 
i.e. if I am allowed to buy it in (si ad no§ 
perlifuret), they should be siill my slaves, 
except a vcor few (whom I havepronused 
to manumit).' For abirs ab in this 
sense the commentators refer to 2 Yerr. 
i. 141 ; iii. 148. 

ea eauta est"] is followed by past tenses, 
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obtinere potuiflsent : sin ad nos pertinerety semreDt^ praeterquam 
oppido pauci. Sed haeo minora gont. 6. Ta quod me hortaris ut 
animo aim magno et spem habeam reoiperandae salutis, id velim 
Bit eiu8 modi ut recte sperare poBsimtis. Nuno miser quando toas 
iam litteras aooipiam ? quia ad me perferet P quas ego ezspeotassem 
Brundisi, si esset lidtum per nautas qui tempestatem praetermit- 
tere noluerunt. Quod reliquum est, sustenta te, mea Terentia^ ut 
potes honefitiafiime. Yiximua: floruimua: uon vitium nostrum 
aed yirtua nostra noa adfiizit. Pecoatum eat nullum, niai quod 
non tma animam cum omamentia amiaimua. Sed ai boo fuit 
liberie noatria gratiua, noa viverei cetera, quamquam ferenda non 
aunt, feramua. Atque ego qui te oonfirmo ipae me non poaaum. 
6. Clodium Pbilhetaerum, quod yaletudine oculorum impediebatur, 
hominem fidelem, remisi. Salluatiua officio vinoit omnia. Pea- 
cenniua eat perbenevolua nobia: quem aemper apero tui fore 
obaervantem. Sicca diserat ae mecum fore aed Brundisio discea- 
ait. Cura, quod potes, ut yaleaff et sic exiBtima, me vehementiua 
tua miseria quam mea commoveri. Mea Terentia, fldissima atque 
optima uxor, et mea oarissima filiola et apes reliqua noatra, Gicero, 
▼alete. Pridie Kalendaa Maiaa Brundiaio. 



63. TO ATTIOUS, i» Bomb (Ait. in. 7). 

BRUNDiaiUM ; APRIL 29 ; A. U. C. 696 ; B. C. 6B ; AET. CIC. 48. 

If. Cicero •eribit m Brundiuum TenlMe, de catuif quam ob i«m in Epirum nolit 
accedere, de miaeriis suit, de exigua ape libertatia pablicae, de inoetto itineris sui 
cunu. 

CICEfiO ATTICO SAL. 

1. Brundiaium veni a. d. xiy Eal. Maiaa. Eo die pueri tui 
mihi a te litteraa reddiderunt et alii pueri poat diem tertium eiua 
diei aliaa litteraa attulerunt. Quod me rogas et bortaria ut apud 

0»HtU, urvtnnU &c., because in itnt$ it quodpotn} Some edd. would here read 

refers to past time in referring to the quoad pota ; but quod potM is used in 

result of an agreement already made. quite the same sense. In proof of this. 

6. UmpiHattm] • a favourable wind,' Hofmann quotes guodpoterU, Att. x. 2, 2 

usually tranquiUitat, ^. _ , (379) ; qua tiut facere potuirU, Fam. iu. 

wnamtntii] 'my dignities.* .2, 2 (183) ; qmd eiu$faetr$ poUru, Att. 

6. Clodmrn} He, as well as Fescennius xi. 12, 4 (427). Also Fam. v. 8. 6 (131) • 

and Sallustitts, was probably a freedman Ep. 12, 36: cp. Ovid Trist. iv. 3, 18 

of Cicero. quodpiuti, 

m$eHmfor$\ so. in Graecia. 

K2 
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te in Epiro Bim, voluntas tua mibi valde grata est et minime nova. 
Esset oouBilium mihi quidem optatam d lioeret ibi omne tempuB 
oonsumere— odi enim oelebritatem, fugio homineB, luoem aspioere 
viz poBSum, esset mihi ista Bolitudo, praesertim tarn familiari in 
loooy non amara — sed itineria oaosa ut devorterer* primmn eat 
devium, deinde ab Autronio et ceteris quadridui, deiude sine te. 
Nam castellum munitum kabitanti mihi prodesseti transeunti non 
est neoessarium. Quod si auderem, Athenas peterem : sane ita 
oadebat at yellem. Nunc et nostri hostes ibi sunt et te non habe- 



1. in i^ir»] i.6. in Alticus' property 
at Bathrodmi. 

£i9tt c$HHUHm] See Adn. Ciit. 

•t lictren ' if the prescribed distance 
did not foraid.* 

$ed itmtru cftaa] ' but to go to Epirna, 
merely to suit my journey bv malung 
it a halUng-place, would, mBtly, be out 
of my iray : secondly, it would plaoe me 
only four days* journey from Autroniua 
and my other enemies ; lastly, I should 
miss yon. A fortiOed place, like your 

{property there, would be useful if I were 
ivinr tner^ but is not necessarr for one 
who IS nerdy passing through/ On the 
careless oonstruction of this and the next 
danse, see Introd. II. j 2, noU. 

Qiud ft Mtderem'] * If I dared I would 

r> to Athens : ah, that is the plan which 
should reallj hare liked ; but my open 
enemies (such as Autronius) are there, 
and I have not you to help me ; and I fear 
they miKht construe even that town (aa 
well as fiuthrotum) as not being at the re- 
quired distance ft om Italy.' A difficulty 
has been raised because Cicero is said mot 
elMwhere to speak of Athens as an opffi* 
dum^ and because Cicero here expresses 
a doubt as to whether Athens was within 
the required distance, though he after- 
wards stayed at Thessalonica, which was 
nearer to Italy. To the latter objection 
Hofmann repHes that it was through the 
conniyance of his friend Plancius, the 
guantcr to the governor of Macedonia, 
that he was allowed to remain at Thes- 
salonica (Plane. 99). Cicero did not at 
this time intend to remain at Thessalonica, 
but to go on to Cyzious. To the forvur 
his answer is, that Cornelius Nepos (Milt. 
42 and elsewhere) calls Athens, and Livy 
(xlii. 20, 36) calls even Rome, an oppidum. 
But the strongest defen'^e of the text is 
not mentioned by Hofmann. It is this : 
Cicero elsewhere uses urba and oppidum 
as absolutely synonymous : see De Div. 
i. 63, where he describes Pherae as urbi 



in ThuudiM turn ttdmodum nobUiOf and 
then, after a short parenthesis, resumes 
his narration with the words in eo 
igilnr oppido. So in the passage above 
(27» 2) fwMi ui Athonii tit ot in oeterit 
oppidia OraoeiMSt we may perfaape hold 
that Cicero means to include Athens 
among oppidn, though of course this 
passage is susceptible of another ex- 
planation, as an instance of a weU-known 
classicism, of which we have an example 
in the Greek use of tfAXor « ' besides ' : 
e.g. x^j^e* *M '^^ ZMpop oMwf Xen. 
Anab. i. 6, 6. Hence Schiits is wrong 
in reading here Achaiam for Athottoi 
(see next letter, {1), and in understanding 
Ulud oppidum to refer to Buthrotum. 

sMo itm eadibeU] This can only be 
translated, ' indeed, the matter wm turn- 
ing out as I should wish.' {Now I cannot 
go to Athens.) In telUm we have, as 
often, the apodosis of a conditional sen* 
tenoe, the protasis of which is not ex- 
pressed ' as I should wish if I had the 
choice.' For cmdero e <to faU out*' 
*haDpen,' cp. 86, 1. Observe that the 
ttt is 'as,' and does not govern veliem. 
But it is doubtful if eaderi can be used 
impersonally in this way. The only 
place in which it appears to be used 
impersonally is Att. xiiL 83, 4 (636), 
where the reading is very doubtful, and 
a plausible correction is Ceddit (or eeci' 
ditque) heUe ret, Cutf, Ac. There should 
be some subject to it, such as ret, or a 
neuter pronoun or adjective. Possibly, 
then, before taut we should supply JRetf 
which might have fallen out after peteri ; 
or for emdehat read decebat, Mt was so 
eminently fitting for nie (a man of culture) 
to go to Athens, that I should have 
wished to do so ' ; or, ' the fitting course 
coincided exactly with my wishes ' (lit. 
* it was fitting in just the way I should 
have wished '). 

hottu] For hottet * * ovort enemies,' 
see note on 46. 
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muB et veremnr ne interpretentor illud quoque oppidam ab Italia 
non satis abesse, neo Bcribis qaam ad diem te exspeotemus. 
2. Qnod me ad Titam Tocas, unum eflSoia ut a me maniui absti- 
Beam, alteram non potes at me non noetri oonsili vitaeque 
paeniteat. Quid enim est quod me retineat, praesertim si spes ea 
non est quae noe profloisoentis proseqiiebatur P Non faoiam nt 
ennmerem miserias omnia in quas inoidi per summam iniuriam et 
floelus non tam inimicoram meorum quam iuTidoram, ne et meum 
maerorem exagitem et te in eundem luotum Yooem. Hoo adfinno, 
neminem umquam tanta calamitate esse adfectum, nemini mortem 
magis optandam fuisse ; cuius oppetendae tempus honestissimum 
praetermissum est. Beliqua tempora sunt non tam ad medioinam 
quam ad finem doloris. 3. De re publioa video te coUigere omnia 
quae putes aliquam spem mibi posse adferre mutandarum rerum» 
quae quamquam exigua sunt, tamen, quoniam placet, exspeotemus. 
Tu nihilo minus, si properaris, nos oonsequere. Nam aut aocede- 
muB in Epirum aut tarde per Candayiam ibimus. Dubitationem 
autem de Epiro non inoonstantia nostra adferebat, sed quod de 
fratre, ubi eum visuri essemus, nesciebamus. Quem quidem ego 
neo ubi visurus neo quo modo dimissuras sim scio. Id est maxi- 



ah Itulia] 8m notes on 67 and 58. 

2. iid vitam viwui] It if pUin, from 
thii and other passages, tnat Cicero 
really bad thought of destroying hima^, 
and iras deterred by the advice of 
AidenB, whieh he afterwards regretted 
that ha had foUowed. 

ipei m] The nature of this hope is 
mentioned in 72, 4 9aip^ truhio $Hwima 
eum gloria die$har #tf» rtditHnu, 

invUorum] probably Hortensius: aee 
66, 2 ; 67, 8. So also in 64, 4. 

exa^tem] 'rouse afreeh,' metaphor 
from stirring up grounds or dr^: q». 
Gol« xii. 19, 4 fit quidgttid ftttc%$ fifi- 
9§d0rit atagiUi •% in mmmum redwat, 

nmi . . , tid] 'are calculated to pro- 
duoe': cp. Att. ti. 1, 14 (262) ent ad 
iUiUntandumf *wiU serve to keep the 
enemy at bay.' The meaning here is, 
' I ouf hi to bare met an honourable 
death m resisting Clodius: that would 
haye h4aUd mj heart>acbe (wounded 
honour). All tne subsequent opportu- 
nities (i. e. if I killed myself after my 
exile began) serre only to ettd my pain, 
not to htai it' A noble death before 
he humilitted himself would hare set 
him right in the eyes of the world, and 



so hialid his pain; death now can only 
#fMf it. 

8. nihilo minut] that is, ' though you 
are still at Home. 

Cmtdavittm] A wild district of lUyria, 
lying in the road from Dyrxaobium to 
Theoalonioa, and mentioned by Lucan 
Ti. 381 onn ruttat aperit Candavia $aUut, 

MM wi vMtiiW] The best commentary 
on this passage is 66, 1, read with 66, 4. 
In both passages Cicero expresses his 
fear that, if he and his brother meet, they 
wUl find it yery hard to part. Therefore 
the reading usually adopted by editors, 
namely, me quo modo viiuruo noe ubi 
dtmioenruo $im, which is that of the best 
mas with the addition of qno, can hardly 
be right. The question is not whore, but 
hoWf he will be liable to part with his 
brother. I haye transposed quo modo and 
ubi, a transposition which I find had also 
occurred to Junius. The sentence then 
runs, 'not only do I not know where 
I shall meet him [as is mentioned in the 
preceding sentence], but I do not know 
now I can part from him ' (if I do meet 
him). Quo modo perhsps should stand 
both before vieurvt and before dimieeurue ; 
but my theory accounts better for the 
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mum et miserrimum mearam omoium miBeriarum. Ego et aaepius 
nd te et plura Boriberem, nisi mihi dolor meus oum omnia partia 
mentis tum maxime huius generis f aeoltatem ademinet. Yidere 
te enpio. Gara ut valeas. Data prid. Eal. Mai. Brundisi. 



64. TO ATTICU8, in Bomb (Att. hi. 8). 

THESSALONICA ; MAY 29 ; A. U. C. 696 ; B. C. 58 ; AKT. CIC. 48. 

M. Cicero Attico scribit tibi pneter ctiUM qua* tupeiiore epistuk ezpomiiBset, non 
plaeen in Epiram ire propterea quod inoertii nuntiif fnttrem Athenai proficieci audis- 
set. Be miaeriis suis, de sollicitndine propter iter fratzie tibi pronua inoertum : dein 
respondet ad ea quae Atticus acripseraty de inoonstantia epittularum suanmiy de culpa 
eua, de rebus dometticis. 

CICERO ATTICO SAL. 

1. Brundisio profioisoens soripseram ad te quae ob causas in 
Epimm non essemns profeoti, quod et Aohaia prope eeset plena 
audaoissimorum inimioornm et ezitus diffioilis haberet, oum inde 
profioisoeremur. Acoeesit, oum Dyrraobi essemus, ut duo 
nuntii adferrentur: unus olasse fratrem Epheso Athenas, alter 
pedibuB per Maeedoniam venire. Itaque iUi ob viam misimus 
Athenas ut inde Thessalonioam veniret. Ipsi prooessimuB et 
Theasalonieam a. d. z Elal. lun. yenimus neque de illiuB 



cozmption. See Adn. Crit. I do not 
denT tbat the ordinary reading can be 
explained, for Cicero often epeaka of an 
uniriUingnest even to look upon tboee who 
had known him in brighter daya : aee 
66, I ; 67, 2. But I hold that my read- 
ing is certainly more suitable to the 
context here, and virtually as near to the 
nu tradition. [1 confess to approring of 
the reading of Bosius, which substitutes 
nt for Mt or Htn of mss. For ut in this 
sense, cp. 22, 4 : Fin. y. 48.— L. 0. P.] 

^o] See lost letter, § 1. 

hnm gmtritfaeulttitem] * my aptitude 
for this kind of mental exercise' fi. e. 
letter-writing). This is no mere /a^on 
de^ pmrler. We miss in the letters of 
Cicero's exile much not only of the 
interest, but eyen of the power and accu- 
racy of expression, which we And in the 
letters of his happier years. Sane ita 
ctideUt ut vtlUm (aboye, { 1) is an 



example of a sentence which it would be 
difficult to parallel, except in the letters 
of his exile : so in next letter, } 4, mmUie 
mclum . . . qui e$t eommotue. See 
Introd. II., § 2, note. 
Brundiei] cp. note to 60. 

1. Mhais] Relying on this passage, 
Schiits reads Aehaiam iot Athenas in uie 
last letter, as if Cicero could not say in 
one letter that he had enemiea in Athens, 
and in another, more broadly, that all 
Achate was full of his enemies. 

Aeeeuit . . . ut"] This merely means 
* further, two messages came ' ; aeeettit 
quod adlati eunt would mean 'another 
reason for not going to Epirus was the 
arriyal of two messages.' If a new 
thought is to be added, it is expressed 
by ace. quod, when it implies a loaical 
reaeon, but by aee. ut when it impnea a 
hUtorieal faetf Zumpt, 621, 626. 
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itinere qaidquam oerti habebamus nisi eum ab Epbeso ante ali- 
qiianto profeettim. 2. Nunc istio quid agatur magno opeie timeo. 
Qaamquam tu altera epistula scribiB Id. Mai. audiri fore ut 
acrius postularetur, altera iam esse mitiora. Sed haeo est pridie 
data quam ilia, quo eonturber xnagis. Itaque, cum meus me 
maeror cotidianus laoerat et oonficity turn vero haeo addita cura 
vix mihi yitam reliquam fadt. Sed et navigatio perdiffioilis fuit 
et ille inoertus ubi ego essem f ortasse alium oursum petivit. Nam 
Phaetho libertus eum non vidit : veuto reiectus ab fillo in Mace- 
doniam Pellae mihi praesto fuit. Tteliqua quam mihi timenda 
sint video neo quid soribam habeo et omnia timeo, neo tam mise* 
mm est quidquam quod non in nostram fortunam cadere videatur. 
Equidem adhuc miser in mazimis meis aerumnis et luctibus, hoc 
metu adiectOy maneo Thessalonioae suspensus neo audeo quidquam. 
3. Nunc ad ea quae scripsisti. Tryphonem Gaeoilium non vidi* 
Sermonem tuum et Pompei oognovi ex tuis litteris. Motum in 



2. Utie] 8C. at Rome. 

Quamquam tu ttUern] ' it is true that 
in one letter^ dated May 15th, 70a saj 
you bear that the trial of Quintui for 
extortion vUl be Tigovoiuly proteouted, 
and in another, that the feeling against 
him is less strong ; yet the latter is dated 
a day earlier than the former, so that my 
perplexity is increased.* 

hoie addita'] 'this additional anxiety 
about my brother hardly leares me my 
life.' Another careless expression. 

alium curtum petivitl ' went by a 
different route.' 

Fhastlio] a freedman of Cicero. 

ah illo] This has been explained as 
referring to Quintus ; and rHeetut ah iUo 
(so. Quinto) tu Ifacedoniam has been 
rendered ' being separated from Qointus 
and driven back bv foul weather to 
Macedonia.' But surely such an expression 
is impossible. Madvig has proposed IKo 
for iiio—ti most attractiye and brilliant 
suggestion (cp. Yerg. Aen. i. 268 for a 
simuar corruption) ; and this was the 
reading of the codex Faemi (F.). It 
may possibly be right; but there is a 
difficulty al)out Tlio of a geographical 
nature pointed out to us by Dr. Beid. 
Cicero wished to hare nn intenriew with 
Quintus before the latter returned to 
Rome. lie had heard that Quintus in* 
tended to return either by the land route 
up to the Hellespont, and then along 
the Egnatian road through Thessalonica 



to Byrrachium ; or the sea route, from 
JSpheaus across to Athens, thence to 
Patitie, and then along the west oosst of 
Greece to Cassiope and Brundisium. ^ It 
was by the sea route that Marcus him- 
self went and returned from his proyince 
seyen years later. If Quintus took the 
land route, Cicero would be sure to meet 
him, as he himself was about to proceed 
along the Via Egnatta to Thessalonica. 
So it ^'as necessary to send a messenger 
by the sea route to meet Quintus, and ask 
him to join his brother at Thessalonica. 
He accordingly sent Phaetho along that 
route. This being so, how possibly 
could Phaetho have got to Ilium P We 
fancy he went to AUiens, and, finding 
thai Quintus had not arriyed, took boat 
for Ephesus, but, meeting with a strong 
south or south-east wind somewhere in 
the course, had to run for Macedonia. 
So we are reluctantly compelled to obelise 
iUo. What place is concealed under iUo 
it is impossible to say: perhaps J)elo: 
idlow that D was corrupted to B and 
joined to a, 0IO would soon become illo, 
Dt. Reid suggeits Atho. 

8. Trypkomm Cascilium] a freedman 
of CaecSius. In early times a freedman 
took the nomen of nis patron, but an 
arbitrary j^f'Miiomtffi ; later he took the 
nomen and praenom$n of his patron, 
taking his own name as cognomen, ^ 

Afotum'} a rupture between the trium- 
yirs. 
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re publioa non tantum ego impendere video qaantom tu ant 
Tides ant ad me coDBolandum adfen. Tigrane enim neglecto 
sablata sunt omnia. Yarroni me iubes agere gratias: fadamy 
item Hjpsaeo. Qnod suadee ne longiue disoedamus, dnm acta 
mensis Mai ad nos perferantor, pnto me ita ease {aotnrum ; sed 
nbi nondnm statui. Atque ita pertnrbato snm animo de Quinto 
nt nihil qneam statnere ; sed tamen statim te f aoiam oertiorem. 
4. Ex epistnlarum mearum inconstantia pnto te mentis meae 
motum yidere : qui, etsi inoredibili et singnlari calamitate adflictus 
sum, tamen non tarn est ez miseria qnam ex cnlpae nostrae reoor- 
datione commotns. Cuius enim soelere impulsi ao proditi simus 
iam profecto Tides, atque ntinam iam ante yidiases neque totum 
animum tuum maerori mecum simnl dedisses I Qua re, oum me 
adfliotum et confeottun laotu andies, existimato me stultitiae meae 
poenam ferre graTius quam oTenti, quod ei crediderim quem esse 

netarinm non putarim. Me et meorum malorum memoria et 
metus de fratre in scribendo impedit, Tu ista omnia Tide et 
gubema. Terentia tibi maximas gratias agit. Litteramm exem- 
plum quae ad Pompeium soripsi misi tibi. Data iiii Kal. lunias 
Thessalonicae. 



Tignm tnim mgUcto] Tigranes the 
Tonnger, the ton of king Tigranes, woe 
DTouglit home hy Pompej, and left in 
aafe keeping with FlaviiiB, a senator. 
Clodins, after a straggle in which many 
lives were lost, rescued the hoy from 
Flavius, with the design of restoring Mm 
to his father, who had hrihed Clodius. 
It was supposed that this daring act 
would have caused a rupture between the 
triumyirs, for Clodius was supposed to 
be snpnorted by Caesar. So Cicero says, 
*now that they have overlooked this case, 
all chance of a rupture is gone.' Of 
course if Pompey had openly quarrelled 
with^ Caesar (and through him with 
Clodius), there would have been good 
hopes of Cicero's restoration. 

Vanrant] M. Terentius, the antiqua- 
rian mentioned above, 52, 1, as a friend 
ol Pompey. 

jBy/wAfo] P.PlautiusHyT>saeus,auaes- 
tor of Pompey in the Mithndatio War. 

Hd uhi nondufn] * But as to where (I 
shaU go to) I have not yet made up my 
mind.^ 



4. mcimn . . . c<mmoiui] See on last 
letter, JIu. 

Ouim inim teelere] Hortensius, as ap- 
pears from next letter, { 2, and 66, 8. 

wa€rwr%\ Madvig (A. C. iii. 169) says 
that before Cicero's exile there was no 
reason for hm^tdt, but for caution and 
watchfulness: and accordingly su^ests 
tfiToi't. But Cicero did show pusillanimity 
before his exile, and even states that he 
threw himself at Pompey 's feet: cp. Att. 
X. 4, 3 (382): cp. also 71, 2 pauUum 
inelinari timor$. So that there is no 
imperative necessity to abandon the mss. 

4Xutimato . . . putaritn] < be assured 
that I am more galled by the punishment 
arising from the sense of my own folly 
in behoving one whose treachery I never 
suspected, than by the punishment con- 
sisting in the results which followed my 
foolish credulity.' ' I feel more punish- 
ment in the sense of my folly in believ- 
ing, &o., than in the consequences which 
followed that credulousness.' Another 
very un-Ciceronian sentence. 
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66. TO ATnOUS, on his wai to Orskcb (Att. hi. 9). 



THB88ALONICA, JUNE 13 ; A. T7. a 696 ; B. C. 58 ; ABT. GIG. 48. 

If. Cicero fcribit qnas ob causas Q. fratrem ex Asia reducem maluistet Eomam 
properare quam ad le veniie, de inceita spe ma, de Terentia, de fratris nagotio^ de 
mantione eua Thessalonieae, de aliii rebut domeeticif . 

dCEEO ATTICO SAL. 

1. Qaintus frater com ez Asia discesaiflset ante Eal. Mai. et 
Athenas yeniBset Idib.» yalde fuit ei properandum, ne quid abflens 
aodperet calamitaUs, si quia forte fuisset qui oontentos noetriB 
malifl non esset. Itaqoe enm malui pioperare Boxnam quaxn ad 
me venire^ et Bimul^dioam enim quod Yerum est^ ex quo inagni« 
tudinem miBeriaruxn mearum perspicere possis — animum induoere 
non potui ut aut ilium, amantissimum mei, mollisaimo animo, 
tanto in maerore aspicerem aut meaa misexias luctu adflictas et 
perditam fortunam illi offerrem aut ab illo aspici paterer. Atque 
etaam illud timebami quod profecto acoidisset, ne a me digredi non 
posBet. Yersabatur mihi tempus illud ante oouIob, cum ille ant 
lictores dimitteret aut yi evelleretur ex oomplexu meo. Huius 
aoerbitatis eyentum altera aoerbitate non yidendi fratris yitayi. 
In huno me oasum yos yiyendi auctores impulistis. Itaque mei 
peooati luo poenas. 2. Quamquam me tuae litterae sustentant : 
ex quibus quantum tu ipse speres facile perspicio. Quae quidem 



1. n0 quid ah$en$ aeeipiret eaiamiiatis] 
ae. m aeriui po§iukr$tur : cp. 64, 2. 

mpJlmimo] *oi lo impreiaioDable a 
nature ' : lee 23, 2. 

mem miaruii Inctu edjKeUi] This is, 
perhaps, a careless expression, meaning 
*the miseries of my ailicted position,* 
mUeriat being an abstract snbstantiTe put 
for a concrete. Or perhaps we should read 
wfjiicti, comparing (uum pHiu9 homittis 
nmplicii, Phi], ii. Ill; and fii#4i ieripta 
iimimtii, Hor. Sat i. 4, 22: see espe- 
daUv note on 16, 1, and a Yery 
similar construction in Att. xi. 15, 2 
(430) tolint enim m$um ptcctttnm eorrigi 
MSM pctetif et firUuu Laeli, Boot ex- 
plains lH€tH Mdftiettti as qnai iuctui rcddit 
grtmoret, but I do not see how MSflieiat 
could bear that meaning. I find, m the 
posthumous notes of Plungers, published 



in Mntmoiynet that he takes the same 
Tiew as I do of this passage. [I think 
Br. Beid is right in altering to ot/JUdut : 
cp. 64, 4; 67, 2. The open » often 
leads to such yariants. — L. C. P.] 

digndi non posBtt'] cp. 66, 4. 

Uetorei dimitiirrt'] A provincial go* 
Tomor retained his fiotors and fasces till 
he returned to Bome. But he was bound 
to go straight from his pronnoe to Borne, 
using no unreasonable delay on the jour- 
ney. If Quintus wished, therefore, to 
make any considerable sojourn with his 
brother, ne would be obhged to dismiss 
his lictors, and lay down his imperium. 

Vivendi auet&retj ' who are responsible 
for my survival.' Bee next letter, i 2. 

2. quantum] 'how little': Boot, who 
compares Att. viii. 12, d. Jin. (330) ; xi. 
13, 1 (428). But in these cases <the 
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tamen aliquid habebant aolaoi ante quam eo yenisti a Pompeio : 
^Nuno Hortensium adlioe et eiua modi Tiros.' ObBecro, mi 
Pomponiy nondum perspioiB quoxum opera, quorum inaidiiB, quo- 
rum Boelere perierimuB P Bed tecum haeo omnia ooram agemus. 
Tantum dioo, quod scire te puto: nos non inimici sed invidi 
perdiderunt. Nunc si ista sunt quae speras, sustinebimus nos 
et spe qua iubes nitemur. Sin, ut mihi Tidentur, infirma sunt, 
quod Optimo tempore facere non liouit minus idoneo flet. 
3. Terentia tibi saepe agit gratias. Mihi etiam unum demalis 
in metu est, fratris nuseri uegotium : quod si sdam cuius modi 
sit, sdam quid agendum mihi sit. Me etiam nunc istorum bene- 
fioiorum et litterarum exspectatio, ut tibi placet, Thessalonicae 
tenet Si quid erit novi adlatnm, sdam de reliquo quid agendum 
sit. Tu si, ut scribiB, Kal. lun. Boma prof eotus es, propediem nos 
videbiB. Litteras quas ad Pompeium scripd tibi misi* Data Id. 
lun. Thessalonicae. 



66. TO aUINTUS, in Home (Q. Pr. i. s). 

THESSALOMICA ; JUNE 18; A. T7. C. 696 ; B. C. 68; AST. CIC. 48. 

M. Cicero Q. fratri de paeiis nne epietula mians le excus&t, de eziUii celemitato 
^ueritar, pro oblatii f aculUtibue gratiaa agit, monet de quoramdam fide eooeqoe 
commendat. 

MAKCUS a. FRATRI S. 

1. Mi frater, mi frater, mi frater, tune id veritus es ne ego 



extent of ' is a better rendering ; for thii 
ezpreseion, like the Latin, depends on the 
context for its meaning. 

a I^tmpeio} 'from (yoiir mention of) 
F.» to the place (in your letter) where 
(you say) nune HorUruium^'* &c. 

mm iHimie%\ Here, as often, the plural 
is used to giro a vagueness to a dangerous 
assertion, or to take some of the force from 
a Tiolent expression. Hortensius onljf is 
referred to; Cicero hints that Hortensius 
was Jealous of his forensic success. 

fi iftu BunC] ' if these sources of hope 
really exist ' : cp. Tusc. i. 10 adeone m$ 
deHrar$ ansei, ut Uta e$te endam t 

%9{firma $unt1 This is the reading of 
£d. lens., * if your expectations haTC no 
sound basis ' ; M has Jimui $unt, which 
can hardly mean, ' if the ooune of erents 



which I think probable i» sure to oome 
to pass.' No omission is more frequent 
in our mas than that of in. Pluy^ert 
and Cobet quite needlessly wish to reject 
the words. We doubt if tin ut mihi 
videntur can mean, < if your hopes are as 
I think they are, i.e. ' if there is no hope 
at all' : we diould at least require the 
yerb substantiTe. 

jut"] se. M0r<#fii oppetam. 

8. beH^fdormn] Certain adrantages or 
serricea likely to accrue from friends in 
Home, which Atticus had pointed out to 
him, but the nature of which we cannot 
^ess. Bat we axe not therefore justified 
m changing the text to eomitiorum^ as 
OronoTius does, comparing 69, I 9p$m 
09t$ndU Btcundum eomitU, 
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iraoundia aliqua addaotus pueros ad te sine litteris miserim P aut 
etiam ne te yidere noluerim P Ego tibi irasoerer P tibi ego possem 
irasoiP Scilicet, tu enim me adflizisti: tui me iuimioi, tua me 
inyidia ac non ego te miaere perdidi* MeuB ille laudatas oonsu- 
latuB mihi te, liberos, patriam, fortunaSy tibi velim ne quid eripu- 
eiit praeter unum me. Bed certe a te mihi omnia semper honesta 
et incunda ceciderunty a me tibi luotus meae calamitatis, metus 
tuae, desideriumy maeror, solitude. Ego te yidere noluerim P 
Immo yero me a te yideri nolui. Non enim yidisses fratrem 
tuum, non eum quem reliqueras, non eum quem noras, non eum 
quern flens flentem, prosequentem profioiscens dimiseras : ne yesti- 
gium quidem eius nee simulacrum, sed quamdam effigiem spirantb 
mortui. Atque utinam me mortuum prius yidisses aut audisses ! 
utinam te non solum yitae sed etiam dignitatis meae superstitem 
reliquiesem ! 2. Sed tester omnis deos me hao una yooe a morte 
esse reyocatum, quod omnes in mea yita partem aliquam tuae yitae 
repositam esse dicebant Qua in re pecoayi soelerateque f ecL Nam 



1. Ego tihi %rateer€r] < I to be angry 
with you.' The subjunctm ii yirtuiQly 
the same as that ducuned on 87» 1; 
cp. nolmrim below. 

8eilicef\ * Tes, of coune, it was yon 
who crushed me. It was your enemies 
and enry of you that mined me — and not 
I who utterly mined you ! ' Ironical, of 
course, as Ter. And. 185 wf popuhu 
curat $cilic0t. The sentence is redeemed 
from a certain degree of bad taste by the 
tenderness of mi frater^ mi fraUr^ mi 
fraUr, The invidia referred to is the 
enTy of Hortensius. 

fortunat] sc. eripttit. 

ceddernnt"] 'I have met with.* So 
M. For idert used of good fortune 
befidling a person, cp. Caes. B.C. iii. 
73-4 Si non omnia endortni ooetrnda, 
fortunam e$$e indutlri^t suhlovamUtm, 
Lambinus and Madvig prefer aoeidoruni : 
cp. 1, 1 mihi omnia quao iuetmia . . . 
homini aeeidero poutmt^ ox iUo aoeidebani, 

ooHtttdo'] * the want of my services as 
an adTocate' : see f 2. 

Htinam . . . audiiios] Jh^iut is < before 
your departure for Asia.' The words 
aut audiueo are so feeble that Dr. Beid 
thinks that they may be the marginal 
comment of a scribe who was not sure 
whether to read viditoeo or audistoo, 

utinam to non oolum vitaol 'Would 
that I had left you behind me to look 



back on my life, not only finished, but 
finished with honour.' The meaning is 
clear, but the sentence is diificnlt to 
render precisely. Cicero recurs to his 
oft-expressed wish that he had perished 
nobly before his humiliation, so that 
Quintus would haTesuirired his brother, 
but would not hare had his present 
indignities to look back on. See 68, 
2. The thought is, * If I had destroyed 
myself before I left Home, you would 
hare been able to look bock on my life as 
a finished drama without a single dis- 
honourable episode.' Eraesti would 
transpose vitae and dignitatis. At first 
■iffht this seems plausible: * would that 
I had in you a survivor not onlv of my 
honour, but of my existence ' ; but had 
Cic€-ro died before he left Bome, his 
honour would have been (as he often 
sayi) intact ; so if Quintus had been vitao 
oupef'ttoit he would not have been digni* 
tatis Buperstoo in the sense which Ernesti 
gives to the w<n^. If Cicero had written 
titifiam to non dignitatis sod vitao suporoti* 
tem roliguissom, then we should have the 
meaning which Emesti looks for, 'would 
that you had survived, not my honour [as 
is now the case], but my life ' (as jou 
would have done if I had perishea in 
Bome). 

2. seoloratoquofeeC^ ' and I acted with 
wretched, culpable imprudenoe.' Seolus 
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si oooidissem, mors ipsa meam pietatem amoremque in te faoile 
defenderet. Nuno commisi lit me viyo eareres, vivo me aliis 
indigeres, mea vox in domestiois perionlis potissimum oocideret 
qaae saepe alienissimis praesidio fuisset. Nam quod ad te pueri 
sine litteris venerunt, qnoniam Tides non f uisse iraoundiam causam, 
certe pigritia fuit et quaedam inflnita Tis laorimaram et dolorom. 
3. Haeo ipsa me quo fletu pntas soripsisseP Eodem quo te logere 
oerto Bcio. An ego possum aut non oogitare aliquando de te aut 
umquam sine lacrimis cogitare P Cum enim te desidero, f ratrem 
solum desideroP Ego vero snavitate fratrem prope aequalem^ 
obsequio filium, oonsilio parentem. Quid mihi sine te umquam aut 
tibi sine me iucundum fuitP Quid, quod eodem tempore desidero 
filiam P qua pietate, qua modestia^ quo ingenio I effigiem oris, 
sennonisy animi mei I Quod fllium venustissunum mihique dulois- 
simum P quem ego ferns ao ferrous e oomplesu dimisi meo, sapien- 



luts often in these letten this mitigated 
stgniflcfttion ; cp. 73, 4 meo n^n tuo teeUrs 
praetirmiitum e*f. 

defrndertt'] This means ' my very 
death iteelf would clearly prove and 
maintain my affection for you,' as in 
Fin. iii. 71. 

mea vorl * that my iroice should fail 
to be uplifted when ^eril threatened my 
own family — that TOice which so often 
waa the saving of the merest strangers * ; 
or perhaps ahefiiuimit means 'enemies,' 
e.g. Vatinius and (possibly) Catiline. 

A<rm qttod] The last six sentences from 
Kon §inm v%diu€$ . . . praendio fuistet 
must be looked on as parenthetical. Ifnm 
qucd ad U pueri resumes the train of 
thought broken off at immo vero me a U 
videri fiolui^ * The reason I did not meet 
you was not that I did not care to see 
Tou ; no, but I did not wish to be seen 
by you. The fact that my servants 
arrived without any letters for you is 
not to be taken to discredit what I have 
said.^ No, it was my helpless, unstrung 
condition (I have already shown that it 
was not any feeling of irritation), and 
the weight of woe that oppressed me.' 
Ftgritia is 'listlessness': cp. Tusc. iv. 
18. 

3. eeriptiae] 'am writing'; epistolary 
perf . B IhBglish present. 

Cum enim te detidero] 'When I am 
parted from you, do I feel the loss only 
of a hrether in yon P In losing yon, I 



lose a brother indeed (and one of well- 
nigh my own years) in charm of manner — 
a son in compliance with me— a parent in 
judgment' The reading of M is sfMvi- 
tate prope fratrem p»'ope oepuUem, which 
Emesti corrected as in the text OreUi 
acoepts the reading which Petrarch says 
he found in his text, euaritate propa 
«i»qualem\ and certainly the mention of 
fratrem fin the reply to frntrem eolum 
deeiderc /) is to be accounted for only on 
t^e principle put forward in note on 
63, in. The aequalie (4fi^Ai|, eomrade) 
might well be placed above even a 
brother as regards suavitatj 'charm of 
manner,' and the word fratrem might 
have been inserted by some copyist who 
knew that Quintus was prope aequalie 
with his brother, and misunderstood 
aequalie. To read etutvilate aequalem 
would give a still better sense, and prope 
might have been inseited by a copyist 
who thought that aequalem implied that 
Marcus and Quintus were of the same 
age, and did not perceive that aequoHe 
here is simply ^ft^Xi|, 'a comrade.' It 
is possible then that fratrem and prope 
are both corrupt, and that the sentence 
means, ' In you I lose one who is in 
charm of social intercourse as a comrade, 
in compliance with my wishes as a son, 
in the soundness of his advice as a father.' 
fertte"] cp. quatn ferue et vere ferreue 
ilU fuit. TibuU. i. 10, 2. 
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tiorem pueram qaam yellem; sentiebnt enim miser iam quid 
ageretur. Quod vero tuum filiuxUi imagiuem tuam, quern meus 
Cioero et amabat ut fratrem et iam ut maiorem tratrem verebatur P 
Quid, quod mulierem miserrimam, fideliBsimam coniugem, me 
prosequi uon sum passus, ut esset quae reliquias communis 
calamitalisy communis liberos tuereturP 4. Bed tameuy quoquo 
modo potuiy scripsi et dedi litteras ad te Philogono» liberto tuo, 
qiias credo tibi postea redditas esse: in quibus idem te hortor 
et rogo, quod pueri tibi verbis meis nuntiarunt, ut llomam pro- 
tin us pergas et properes. Primum enim te in praesidio esse voltiii 
si qui essent inimioi quorum crudelitas nondum esset nostra calami- 
tate satiata ; deinde oongressus nostri lamentationem pertimui ; 
digressum vero non tnlissem atque etiam id ipsum quod tu scribis 
metuebam, ne a me distrabi non posses. His de oausis hoc maxi- 
mum malum quod te non yidi, quo nihil amantissimis et coniuno- 
tissimis fratribus acerbius, miserius videtur aooidere potmsse, 
minus aoerbum, minus miserum fuit quam fuisset cam oon- 
gressio tum yero digressio nostra. 5. Nunc, si potes, id quod 
GgOy qui tibi semper fortis videbar, non possum, erige te et 
confirma, si qua subeunda dimioatio erit. Spero, si quid mea 
spes habet auctoritatis, tibi et integritatem tuam et amorem- in 
te ciyitatis et aliquid etiam miserioordiam nostri praesidi laturam. 
Sin eiis ab isto perioulo vacuus, ages scilicet si quid agi posse 
de nobis putabis. De quo scribunt ad me quidem multi multa et 
se sperare demonstrant, sed ego quid sperem non dispicio, cum 
inimiei plurimum valeant, amid partim deseruerint me, partim 
etiam prodiderint, qui in meo reditu fortasse reprehensionem sui 
sceleris pertimescunt. Sed ista qmilia sint tu velim perspicias 



f^Hquiat eommumt atiamiisiis] 'all 
that IB spared to ua by the blow tnat baa 
prostrated ua both * : so i-elifuuu iHutaum^ 
Verg. Aen. i. 30. Cicero uses reliquias 
in a aligbtly different seneo in De Sen. 
19, rtHqnioi eri^ * the heirloom of a grand- 
father,* i.e. the war ixith Carthage. 

4. jwotftitfio] Schiits adhetes to the 
reading of the mas, and supposes that 
tibi can be understood ; but prattidio 
implies action on behalf of another; so 
Are haye added in with Madvig (A.C. iii. 
104). Cicero would wish Quintus to be 
on bis guard against any ftuther hostile 



acts against himself or his family on the 
part of those whose malice wus not yet 
sated by his present abject state. 

6. 9% poU9\ so. faeere. See note on 
62, 6. 

auetoritatii] 'basis,' 'grounds, <f6un- 
dation.* 

€t ttUqnid etiatn] The order is et etiam 
misericordiam ftoslri aliquid praetidi {tibi) 
laturam. 

perieulo^ The prosecution for malrersa- 
tion in his proviDce with M'hich he waa 
threatened by Appius Claudius, nephew of 
Clodius. 
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mihique declares. Ego tamen qaam diu tibi opus exit, si quid 
periouli subeundum videbis, Tivam : diutius in hao yita esse non 
possam. Neque enim tantum virium habet ulla aut pradentia aut 
dootrina ut tantnm dolorem possit sustinere. 6. Soio foisse et 
honestios moriendi tempus et utilios ; sed non boo solam, multa 
alia praetermisiy quae si queri yelim praeterita, nihil agam nisi 
ut augeam dolorem tuum, indioem stultitiam meam. lUud quidem 
nee faciendum est neo fieri potest, me diutius quam aut tuum 
tempus aut flima spes postulabit in tam misera tiunque turpi vita 
commorari, ut, qui modo fratre fuerim, liberie, coniuge, oopiis, 
genere ipso pecuniae beatissimus, dignitate, auotoritate, existima- 
tione, gratia non inferior quam qui umquam fuerunt amplissimi, 
is nunc in hac tam adflicta perditaque fortuna neque me neque 
meos lugere diutius possim. 7. Qua re quid ad me scripsisti de 
peimutatione P quasi vero nunc me non tuae facultates sustineant, 
qua in re ipsa video miser et sentio quid sceleris admiserim, cum 



auam diu tibi opmt tritJ] Cicero leemi 
to naTe thought of writing a speech for his 
hrother, in defenoe of his sduinistnition. 

iuitinere] < to hear up against' : cp. 
30, 19. 

6. genw ipio pteuntM"] * blest in bro- 
ther, children, wife, fortune— aye, eren 
in the very nature of mj wealth,' which 
was won by honourable meant, so that he 
had an unblemished character and unas- 
sailable position in sodety. His wealth 
seems to have been derived chiefly fhnn 
the large legacies left by grateful clients ; 
and he did not dissipate his property like 
many rich men of his day. See Introd. I. 
I 2. Manutius ingeniously conjectured 
gnuro^ supposing a reference to Piso ; but 
the order of the words should then bo 
changed, and pecunia could hardly be re- 
tained. The whole sentence, ut qui modo 
. . . diutitu poitim, is very loosely con- 
structed: <it is impossible for me to 
linger longer than yoiur needs or some 
trustworthy hope may warrant, in a life 
so miserable and ignominious, that I (who 
was once so blest in family, &c., and in 
rank, character, and reputation as hi^ 
as ever was anyone, be he never so dis- 
tinguished), even I, can no longer go on 
in mv cnished and ruined state lament- 
ing the fall of myself and my family.' 
ThiB, surely, is a sentence which Cicero 
would neTcr have written in his happier 
days. 



7. do pormutatioHt'] Quintus had offered 
to negotiate a bill of exchange for Cicero 
in Bome, on his arrival there. The money 
would be paid to Cicero at Thessalonioa. 

quid tcoleria] * I see what a crime I 
committed when I squandeied, to no pur- 
nose (probably on bribes to save himself 
irom exile), the money which I got from 
the treasury on your account, while you 
are coining your blood and your son's 
blood to pay yi»ur creditors.' This is the 
money already referred to in 83 Jfn., and 
43 Jlti. There is a difficulty in this 
sentence which seems not to be noticed 
by most commentators. After admioorim 
should stand some word to be the subject 
of (or to qualify) diuipnrim. Qui would 
naturally oe the word, tentio quid tetlorii 
admiterim, qui, own satis facturus sis qui^ 
bus dtbos, dissiparim ; but then ^o diould 
be omitted. To read eum, etim satis 
faeturus sis quibus debts, dissiparim would 
account for the disappeorance of the first 
cum, hut would be verv cacophonous: 
cp. Lehmann, * Quaest.,' p. 107 ; quod^ 
eum might be the true reading: but 
we have followed MTesenberg, who to 
sofno extent removes the difficulty by 
suggesting an emphatic tu before de 
visoeribus; the same etnn then governs 
both satis faeturus sis and dissiparim; hut 
it is difficult to believe that this is what 
Cicero wrote. For ex viseeribtu, cp. Bom. 
124 eur ills f urges, helluatus tecum simul 
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iu de iriBoeribus tuis et flli tni satiB f aotums sis quibus debes, ego 
aooeptam ex aerario peouniam tuo nomine fnutra dissiparim. Sed 
tamen et M. Antonio, quantum tu BoripseraBy et Gaepioni tantum- 
dem solutum est : mihi ad id quod oogito boo quod babeo satis 
est. Sive enim restituimur sive desperamur, nihil amplius opus 
est. Tu, si forte quid exit molestiae, te ad Grassum et ad Gali- 
dium oonferas censeo. 8. Quantum Hortensio oredendum sit 
nesdo. Me summa simulatione amoris summaque adsiduitate 
ootidiana soeleratissime insidiosissimeque traotavit, adiunoto Q. 
Arrio: quorum ego oonsiliis, promissisy praeoeptis destitutus in 
hano calamitatem inoidi. Sed haeo oocultabis, ne quid obsint. 
lUud oaveto— et eo puto per Pomponium fovendum tibi esse ipsum 
Hortensium — ne iUe Tersus, qui in te erat ooUatus oum aedilita- 
tem petebas de lege Aurelia, falso testimonio oonfirmetur. Nihil 
enim tam timeo quam ne» oum intellegant homines quantum 
nuserioordiae nobis tuae preoes et tua salus adlatura sit, oppug- 
nent te vehementius. 9. Messallam tui studiosum esse arbitror : 
Pompeium etiam simulatorem puto. Sed haeo utinam ne ezpe- 
riare! quod preoarer deos, nisi meas preees audire desissent. 
Yemm tamen preoor ut his inflnitis nostris malis oontenti sint: 
in quibus non modo tamen nullius inest peooati infamia, sed 



rtipuhlica$ fOM^KtiMN, ad eofbtm iamin 
€X9truit viUam in lit$eulafw vitcerUus 
utrari : cp. also Ot. Heroid i. 90 vUc^a 
ftM^ra, tuae dilaeerantur opft, 

M, Jntonio] Antonim and Caepio were 
creditor! of Qointus, Cicero mid paid 
them some money before he left Rome. 

quantum tu $eripstrat] 'the amount 
Tou mentioned in your letter,' probably ; 
but, poisibly, ' the amount to which you 
drew on them': ep. Plaut. Ada. 440 
teribit nummoi. 

iupiramurl to. ah amieit, Deto0rar$ 
a/i^N#m, 'to despair of a person, is a 
yery rare construction, but is found in 
Cic. Cat. ii. 10. 

moleitiae] * a prosecution ' : cp. 72, 2, 
2 $i t$ iatit iunoeentia tua tt mUerieordia 
hominum vindieat a moltatia. He adrises 
Quintus to apply for aid to Crassus (the 
triumvir) ana M. Calidiua, if prosecuted. 
M. Cididius, as praetor, next year brought 
in the bill for Cicero's restoration. 

8. JPomponium] Hortendus was a friend 
of Atticus. 

ne ilU v€r$u9] ' lest by some false tes- 



timony your authorship ol that epigram 
be confirmed— that epigram about the 
Aurelian Law which was attributed to 
you wben you were a candidate for the 
aedileship.' Some epi|ram on the Aurelian 
Law. which gaye the ludieia to the senate, 
knights, and trihum aerarii, was attri- 
buted to Quintus. We do not know what 
it WBM ; but we may infer that it was in 
some way ofFensiye to Hortensius or some 
of the leading men of the time. Emesti 
wrongly understands collatut as ' applied 
to,' but cp, 18, 2 fuodabi te aiunt falto 
in me eon/erri ; and Fam. yii. 32, 1 (829) 
omnia otnnium dicta in me eon/erri, nence 
Cicero was called tcurra eeneularie. 

tuae preeee et tua ealu»'\ * your inter- 
cession on my behalf conseouent on your 
acquittal ; for if Quintus was nimself imder 
an adTerse seotence, he could not, with 
any effect, plead his brother's cause. 

9. MeteMtm] Consul with M. Piso in 
698 (61). 

etiam\ ' stilt,' as before in my case. 

tamen] ' after all.' 
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omnia dolor est, quod optima f aotiB poena maxima est oonBtitata. 
10. Filiam meam et tuam Oioeronemqae nostrum quid ego, mi 
f rater, tibi oommendem P quin illud maereo quod tibi non minorem 
dolorem illorum orbitas adferet quam mihi. Bed te inoolnmi orbi 
non erunt. Beliqua, ita mihi salus aliqua detur potestasque in 
patria moriendi ut me laorimae non sinnnt soribere! Etiam 
Terentiam yelim tueare miliique de omnibus rebus rescribas. Sis 
fortisy quoad rei natura patiatur. Idibus luniis, Thessalonioae. 



67. TO ATTIOUS, i» Bomb (Att. hi. lo). 

TUBSSALOMIGA ; JUNB 17 ; A. U. C. 696 ; B. C. 58 ; ABT. CIC. 48. 

M. Cicero Attico acrilut litterii eius te eertiorvia factum quae usque ad a. d. riu 
KaL lun. acta eatent, raliqua ae Theaaaloiiicaa extpeotaie, turn ae statuere poaae ubi ait, 
-de exigua ape aua redperandae aalutis et de animo non tine idonea cauaa adflioto. 

CICERO ATTICO SAL. 

1. Acta quae essent usque ad a. d. viii Kalend. lun. cognovi 
ex tuis litteris. Beliqua exspectabam, ut tibi plaoebat, Thessalo- 
nioae : quibus adiatis faoilius statuere potero ubi sim. Nam, si erit 
causa, si quid agetur, si spem videro, aut ibidem opperiar aut me 
ad te conferam : sin, ut tu soribis, ista eyanuerint, aliquid aliud 
videbimus. Onmino adhuc nihil mihi significatis nisi disoordiam 
istorum, quae tamen inter eos de omnibus potius rebus est quam 
de me. Itaque quid ea mihi prosit nesoio. Bed tamen, quoad 
me vos sperare yultiB, Tobis obtemperabo. 2. Nam quod me tam 
saepe et tam vehementer obiurgas et animo infirmo esse dids, 
quaeso, eoquod tautum malum est quod in mea calamitate non 
sit P ecquis umquam tam ex ample statu, tam in bona oausa, tantis 



10. StRqua] * More — I swear by my 
hopes of restoration and of a grave in my 
fatfaerland^more my tears do not let me 
write ! ' : op. Att. y. 15, 2 (207) iia vivam 
tU maximos sumptm facio, ' by my life I 
am drawing enormously on my o^m re- 
sources.' 

1. adW] ' to your estate in Epirus.* 
•in, ut tu ioribii] Scbiits gives tnt ad te 
emftramy tit tu terihi$; tin itta evanuerint, 
on the grounds that Attious would be more 



prone to put the hopeful view of the case 
before Cicero. But the change ii quite 
wrong; Atticus did not wiite him re- 
assuring letters : see especially 70, 1 ; op. 
71,1. 

utoruml ' those friends of yours' ; so. 
Pompey, Clodius, and Gabinius. 

voi] Atticus and the others who had 
advised Cicero's flight. 

2. tam ex amplci} cp. quoin iu opiimo ■ 
in quam optinto, *ihe best possible,' Fin. 
V. 26, and the note of Madvig there. 
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faonltatibus ingeni, oonsili, gratiae, tantis praesidiis bonorum 
omnixun oonoiditP Possum oblivisoi qui fuerimP non sentiie 
qui simP quo oaream honore, qua gloria, quibus liberis, quibus 
fortunis, quo fratreP quein ego, ut novum oakmitatis genus 
attendas, oum pluris faoerem quam me ipsum semperque feois« 
aem, vitavi ne viderem, ne aut illius luotum squaloremque aspi- 
oerem aut me, quem ille florentissimum reliquerat, perditum illi 
adfliotumque offerrem. Mitto oetera intolerabilia ; etenim fletu 
impedior. Hie utrum tandem sum aoousandus quod doleo, an 
quod commisi ut baeo aut non retinerem (quod faoUe fuisset nisi 
intra parietes meos de mea pemide consilia inirentur), aut oerte 
▼lYus [non] amitterem P 3. Haeo eo soripsi ut potius relevares 
me, quod faois, quam ut castigatione aut obiurgatione dignum 
putares, eoque ad te minus multa soribo quod et maerore impedior 



Miitti] * I pan oyer' : ep. Att. iv. 3, 5 
(92)» and note on 46, 1. 

ntrum] Betaining the non which we 
hare bracketed, we cannot import any 
meaning into the sentence. Here is the 
only meaninff it could bear : * Am I to be 
blamed for feeling thia grief, or rather 
for having acted tn such a manner a< to 
forfeit tibese bletiings, or at hast not to 
fvtftit tktm but by dmthf* It will be 
at once teen how utterly deroid of loffical 
consecution are the words in italics. 
Omitting nom, the words give an excel- 
lent sense, and conrey a sentiment which 
Cicero has frequently expressed in his 
letten from exue: < am I to be blamed 
for feeling sijc)i grief? or am I to be 
blamed rather for having acted in such a 
manner as to forfeit these blessings, or at 
least for hanng acted in such a manner 
as to forfeit them while ttill retaining my 
lifi* {mtt eerie quod commisi ut vivtte 
amitterem^ ' as to forfeit them while ttill 
retaininy my life*)? This sentiment re- 
vun repeatedly in Cicero's letten from 
exile. Mis first error was 'his harinf 
incurred the loss of aU his blessings and 
glories/ fuod eommiti ut haeo non rttiue* 
rem; but his second and worse error 
was 'his having incurred these losses, 
and allowed himself to survive,' quod 
eomwtiti ut haee vivut amitterem. Maarig 
•aw the complete want of connexion in 
the ordinary reading, and proposed to get 
the meaning which we have giyen to the 
sentence by reading non aut for aut non 



before retinerem ; but it seems to us that 
non out almost immediat^y succeeded by 
aut . . . non would be somewhat confusing. 
His conjecture Im certainly far from im- 
nrobable, and it may with some reason 
be nrged that out eerie demands that an 
expressed negative should follow. How- 
ever, the arrangement of the sentence 
given involves a very slight change, and 
supnoses on the part of the copyist a very 
lilraly blunder. One might tnus convey 
the meaning of the sentence as we under- 
stand it :— ' Am I to bo blamed for feel- 
ing this grief or for having acted in such 
a way as to miss either (on the one hand) 
the retaining of these good things, or {on 
the other) the satisfaction of not losmg 
them but by death P * The two alter- 
natives are— (1) to keep the good things ; 
(2) to lose them, but to lose life at the 
same time. 

qtwd facile fuiuet"^ sc. retinere. In 
the 'plots against him within his own 
walls,' he reten to the treachery of Hor- 
tensius and Anius. 

3. quod et maerore"] < I write the less 
because I am let and hindered by my 
distress of mind, and (because) I have 
more to expect from you than to tell you 
myself.' The ellipse of quod m * because ' 
before quod exepeeiem (where quod is of 
course the relatiye) is very harsh. To 
suppljr the quod (conjunction) before quod 
rrelatiye) would be cacophonous, though 
Cicero is not verr sensitive about such 
matters, as has oeen shown above on 
20, 2. As the sentence stands it can 
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et quod ezspeotem istino magiB habeo quam quod ipse Boribam. 
Quae A erant adlata, faoiam te oonsili nortri oertiorem. Ta, ut 
adhuo feoisti, quam plurimis de rebus ad me yelim ecribaSy ut 
proraua ne quid ignorem. Data xini Eal. Quiuot. Thessalouicae. 



68. TO ATTIOUS, in Bomb ( Air. iii. u). 

THB8SAL0NICA ; JUNB 27 ; A. U. C. 696 ; B. C. 58 ; ABT. CIC. 48. 

M. Cicero Attioo scribit quM m ret adhoe ThMnloniote tonuerint, onpit se iuniri 
ab Attioo, nee tamen obiurgari propter aenimnaa anas, Q. fratrem tuateiitandam com- 
mendat* 

CICERO ATTICO SAL. 

1. Me et tuae litterae et quidam boni nuntii non optimis 
tamen auotoribus et exspeotatio yefitrarum litterarum et quod tibi 
ita plaouerat adhuo Thessalonioae tenebat. Si aooepero litteras 
quas exspeoto, si spes erit ea quae rumoribuB adferebatur, ad 
te me conferam: si uon erit, faoiam te oertiorem quid egerim. 
2. Tu me, ut faoLiy opera, oonsilio, gratia iuya: oonsolari iam 
desine, obiurgare yero noli ; quod oum faois, ut ego tuum amorem 
et dolorem desidero I quem ita adfeotum mea aerumna esse arbi- 
tror ut te ipsum consolari nemo possit. Quintum firatrem opti- 
mum humanissimumque sustenta. Ad me obseoro te ut omnia 
certa perscribas. Data mi Eal. Quinot. 



hardly be right. Perhaps we shoald read 
quod it waet'we impedior $t qttod exroecto 
ittbte uurgit quam habeo quod ip$$ terthm^i 
cp. 70, ^w. 

»<...»# quH^ cp. 30, 38 Ml no quod 
in nohit buipio vxtiunifuioae dieatur. 



1. tenehat"] This is the reading of H^ 
The singular is often found with more 
than one subject when the subject nearest 
to the verb is in the singular: cp. 7, 1 
quod mque epittulao tuae neque noitra 
adieffotio tarn potest faeiie delere; Mil. 14 
OHM inesoet in re vit et imidiae. 



ad te me eon/eram'] That is, ' I shaU 

?o to your property in Epirus* (see 
0, 2 ; 77, 1). Atticus was himself in 
Borne, but ad te means ' to your house' : 
see note on 28, 2, Jlu, In Att. iv. 6, 3 
(108), ad te is used to designate the town- 
house of Atticus in contradistinction to 
his hortif or ' suburban villa.' We may 
suppose that Cicero would not haye used 
here an expression that might more 
properly mean^ 'to your town*house,' 
but that the circumstances of the case 
rendered it impossible that he should 
here be taken as referring to Atticus' 
house in fiome: cp. 75, 2; 77, 1 ; 81, 4. 
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69. TO ATTICUS, in Rome (Att. hi, 12). 

THES8ALONICA ; JULY 17 ; A. U. C. 696 ; B. C. 68 ; AST. CIC. 48. 

M. Cicero scribit de spe quam ottenderit Atticus exigna, de oratione in Curionem 
perinopportune prolata, d« condicione sua, de rebas familiaribai. 

CICERO ATTICO SAL. 

1. Tu quidem sedulo argumentaris quid sit Bperandom et 
mazime per senatum, idernqne caput rogationis proponi soribifl 
qua re in senatu dioi nihil liceat ; itaque siletar. Hie tu me 
aocusas quod me adfliotem, oum ita aim adflictus ut nemo 
umquam, quod tute iutellegis. Spem ostendis secundum oomitia. 
Quae ista est, eodem tribune pi. et inimico oonsule designatoP 
2. Percussisti autem me etiam de oratione prolata. Cui vulneri, 
ut scribis, medere, si quid potes. Soripsi equidem olim ei iratus 
quod ille prior scripserat, sed ita oompresseram ut numquam 
emanaturam putarem. Quo modo ezciderit nescio. Sed quia 
numquam acoidit ut cum eo verbo uuo conoertarem et quia soripta 
mihi videtur neglegentius quam ceterae, puto posse probari non 
esse meam. Id, si putas me posse sanari, cures velim : sin plane 
periiy minus laboro. 3. Ego etiam nunc eodem in loco iaoeo, sine 
sermone ullo» sine cogitatioue ulla. Scilicet tibi, ut scribis, signifi- 



1. Tif qitidtm udulo] * You argue 
eHrnestiy about what hope I may enter- 
tain, and espedtUy through the action of 
the Senate ; and y$t you tell me that the 
clause of the Glodian bill forbidding any 
reference to mj restoration is actually 
being potted up. Therefore not a word 
is said about my case*: see 78, 6. 
Mulaspina conjectured iiUri^ which would 
certainly give a better sense; but it is 
rash to make an alteration in such cases ; 
»iUtur gives a good sense. 

eodem tHbtato] 'What hope have I 
with Clodius re-elected as trioune, and 
the consul elect my enemy f ' In both 
these vaticinations Cicero proved wrong. 
Clodius was not re-elected as tribune, 
and Metellus Nepos, who had been hostile 
to Cicero in his tribunate, befriended him 
35 consul. 

2. oralione] sc. tN Curionem :^ see 73, 3. 
fompre%9erain\ * suppressed it,* 'kept 

it out of circulation.' 



txciderW] 'got out.' See Att. iv. 17, 1 
(149), where probably lepidum quid m 
qui' BXoiDAT enould be read. 

jtoxte probari non eete mearn] The 
modem detractors of Cicero make this the 
ground of some very violent denuncia- 
tions of Cicero. It seems to us that even 
at '.he present day if a public man wrote 
something which, on reflection, seemed 
likely to injure him, and also seemed 
unworthy of him in style, he would wish 
to conceal his authorship, though he 
would probably not avow such a desire 
even in n letter to an intimate friend. See 
for similar charges against the character 
of Cicero, Att. vi. 6, 4 (276) ; and Att. 
xi. 9, 2 (423) : see also Introd. I, } 2, on 
this whole subject. 

3. Seiheei tibi, ut eeribitf »ifftdj!faram'\ 
The mss give Zieet; but we must read 
Scilieet, as Cicero does not use fieet in 
the sense of 'although' (Madvig, A. C. 
iii. 169) ; as a consequence we must alter 
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oftram ut ad me Tenures ;t si donatam utf intellego te istio prodease^ 
hio ne verbo quidem lerare me posee. Non queo plura soribere, 
neo est quod soribam: vestra magis ezspecto. Data xvi Kal. 
Sext. Thessalonioae. 



70. TO ATTIOUS. in Bomb (Att. hi. u). 



THB88ALOMICA ; JtJLT 21 ; A. U. C. 696 ; B.C. 56 ; ABT. CIC. 48. 

M. Cicero ab Attioo reqoirit quid Cn. Pompeias aotii nunc iam oomitiis de se agi 
Ttlit, de ipe sua, ThesBalonicae le nolle ampliua commorari propter Tiae odebritatem, 
in ]^inim ae nolle profioaaci, fortane in Aaaam iturum. 

CICEEO ATTICO SAL. 

1. Ex tuis litteris plenuB sum exspeotatione de Fompeio quid- 
nam de nobis velit aut ostendat. Comitia enim oredo esse habita : 
quibus absolutis scribis illi placuisse agi de nobis. Si tibi stultus 
esse yideor qui sperem, facio tuo iussu, et scio te me iis epistulis 
potius et meas spes solitum esse remorari. Nunc velim mihi 
plane persoribas quid yideas. Soio nos uostris multis peocatis in 
banc aerumnam inoidisse. Ea si qui oasus aliqua ex parte oor- 
rexeriti minus moleste feremus nos vixisse et adhuc yivere. 2. Ego 
propter viae celebritatem et cotidianam exspectationem rerum 



tignificartm to i%gn\ficaram. Scliutx tram- 
poses M< ter\h\$ to follow intelUpo t$ ; but 
It is right where it stands. Atticus had 
used the word 9igmjtcar$ in his letter in a 
somewhat unusual sense. Oicero replies, 
'of course I did intifnaU to you (mak4 
you a iign — beckon you, to use your own 
expression) to come to me, yet I hare 
for some time been aware that you are 
useful to me at Rome, but that here tou 
could not reliere me even by a word of 
comfort' : see 67, 1. We hare rendered 
the sentence as emended by Koch, ut 
ad mo vihiret ; dudum tamen iuMleyo. 
Many other attempts have been made to 
emend the corrupt words ti donatnm i see 
Adn. Crit. Perhaps the best is that of 
Madvig, id omittamua : intflleyo, &c. 
Munro conjectured ret ti idonoa tamen, 
nune intelUgo {nunc was written ne^ hence 
ut), 

Kon queo] This is in favour of our 
Tiew of 67, 8. 



1. quidnam . . . ottendat"] * what yiew 
of my case he takes, or puts forward. 

Si tibi tttiltut'] • li I seem to ^rou to 
be foolish in indulging a hope, it is you 
that prompt me to it; and I mind me 
that it is rather your wont in your 
correspondence with me to check and 
discoiUBge me and my hopes (therefore 
I attach the more significance to the 
hopeful tone of your recent letters).' 
Such is the meaning^ of this passage. It 
would perhaps be simpler if we adopted 
etti of the Codex Faemi with Malaspina 
and Lambinus; but as et is the reading 
of all the other mss (the * Scidae ' of 
Bosius may be disregarded), it is possibly 
better to retain it. There is some diffi- 
culty about iit: how could Atticus *be 
accustomed' {toKttnn ette) to check 
Cicero's ho^s in definite letters Uie 
epittiilit) which appear to haxe been of a 
hopeful character r 'We should probably 
read tuit or ittit for iit. 
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novarum non oommovi me adhuo Thessalonioa. Sed iam eztradi- 
mar, non a Flando— nam is qoidem retinet — yerom ab ipso looo 
minime appodto ad tolerandam in tanto Inetn oalamitatem. In 
Epirum ideo, nt soripserami non ii, quod subito mihi uniyeni 
nuntii yenerant et liiterae qua re nihil esset neoesse qoam proximo 
Italiam esse. Hino si aliquid a oomitiis audierimns, nos in Asiam 
oonyertemus neque adhuo stabat quo potissimumi sed sdes. Data 
XII £al. Sext. Thessalonioae. 



71. TO ATTICXJS, in Rome (Att. in. la). 

THESSALONICA ; AUGUST 5 ; A. U. C. S96 ; B. C. 58 ; ABT. CIO. 48. 

M. Cioero Attioo tignificat ae propter imminutam fpem salutis suae non fore in 
Epiro, habitie eomitiii quod nihil ad se de lalate sua ecriptnm nt, magif etiam deipeiat, 
non Tult tamen eo accniari quod ailflictus sit in lumma deiperatione rerum omnium : 
Cyaicttm le profieiioi : denique Q. fratrem Attico oomnendat 

CICERO ATTICO SAL. 

1. Quod ad te scripseram me in Epiro futurum, postea quam 
extenuari spem nostram et eyanesoere yidi, mutayi oonsilium neo 
me Thessalonioa commoyi, ubi esse statueram, quoad aliquid ad 
me de eo scriberes quod proximis litteris scripseras, fore uti secun- 
dum oomitia aliquid de nobis in senatu ageretur : id tibi Fompeium 



2. 9ommov% m§1 Hejer (De Cieeroni* 
in efm. ad Att. aermone, p. 33) notices 
that the uee of cammo99r$ or moc^re applied 
to iadiTiduaU belongi to colloquial style : 
cp. 71, 1 ; AU. xiT. 17, S (724) ; Fam. yi. 
20, 3 (646) ; Att t. 12, 1 (202) hso me Delo 
motert ; yii. 16, 3 (318) with Lucilius, 560 
(B&hrens) Oommovet $$ niuqiMin Mqm eoai" 
miitit ut ptTHtt «iM, and Klaut. Tiin. 802 
^wiii tu hitu U amovu $t U mova, 

FUuteic] cp. note to 81, 1. 

ab %p9o "Ueol se. extmdimur : * it is the 
nature of the place which is driying me 
away.* 

In Spirum"] * I did not go to Epirus, 
as I had said I would, for this reason, 
that of late all the intelligence I have 
received and all my letters have told 
me with one accord that there was no 
occasion for me to remain so near Italy.* 
For uHiverti, Koch suggests aiptni^ com- 
paring honi nuHtii (68, 1). This emendation 



was made hefoie the time of Malaspina, 
hut was reje^ed by him on the ground that 
adp4n% is not the word to apply to nnntii, 
but $rav$$, or tmta^ or m«f<, or such like. 

atiqmd « eoMiiiit] 'anything of im- 
portance from the scene of the elections.' 
A is sometimes taken to mean after , as in 
Att. V. 21, 4 (250) a LentuU trinmphe 
a pott LentuH ir, ; cp. also 66, 2 a Pom" 
peie. This use is very frequent with 
adverbs, e.g. eo^fntim a praelio; and 
in such phrases as a puere. For aliquid 
s <someUiing of importance,* cp. 73, 6, 8; 
Att. iv. 2, 2 (91) ; Tuec. i. 46; v. 104. 

etahaf] * is it yet fixed ' : cp. Fam. ix. 
2, 6 •461). 

1. potiea quam] *When I saw my 
gleam of hope growing less and less, and 
finally vaniuiing.' 

iecHHdum eomUW] * immediately after 
the election of the magistrates in July.' 
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dizisse. Qua de re, quoniam oomitia habita sunt tuque nihil ad 
me Bcribis, proinde habebo ao si soripsisses nihil esse, meque tern- 
poris non longinqui spe duotum esse non moleste feram. Quern 
autem motum te videre soripseras qui nobis utilis fore yideretur, 
eum nuntiant qui yeniunt nullum fore. In tribunis pi. designatis 
reliqua spes est: quam si ezspeotaro, non erit quod putes me 
oausae meae, yoluntati meorum defuisse. 2. Quod me saepe 
aoousas our huno meum oasum tam grayiter feram, debes ignos- 
oere, cum ita me adfliotum yideas ut neminem umquam neo 
yideris neo audieris. Nam quod scribis te audire me etiam mentis 
errore ex dolore adfioi, mihi yero mens integra est. Atque utinam 
tam in periculo fuisset I cum ego iis quibus meam salutem oaris- 
simam esse arbitrabar inimioissimis crudelissimisque usus sum. 



hMuuduM is also used of space: cp. 
ucunium aurfm, Fam. ir. 12, 2 (618), 
* beliind the ear.* 

uihiles$i] k. aeitim d$ nobis. 

iiuqw temporis] * And I shall not regret 
that the hope bj which I have been lured 
had not to await any distant time for its 
fulfilment or non-fulfilment.* This is 
clearlj the meaning;. Cicero is slad that 
he is put out of pain at once. It would 
hare been worse had he been kept longer 
in kuspense before he found how baseless 
were his hopes. M, Rom, I, hare mequs ; 
Bosius (of course claiming the authority 
of X and Y) reads mque; and Emesti 
neque me. We prefer to read megirs with 
the mss, and supply nofi before moietU 
feram ; and Otto holds the same view. 
The tiOH might hare fallen out owinc 
to the almost immediate precedence of 
another non. In his note Muller adds a 
vast number of cases in which non has 
been omitted by the codices. On the 
same principle we thouffht a non should 
be supplied immediately after another 
woft at Att. vi. 6, 4 (276) non dieo eqnidun 
K03r quid egerit^ ted tamen multo mtMM, 
lahon'o, < I don't saj I care not, but I cara 
much less, what he has done ' : but see 
Lehmann ('Att.,' pp. 197-199). 

motumi See 64, 3. 

quam si exspeetaro'] 'if I await its 
XMue ' : cp. above, temporie tonfinq^ti tpe, 
' hope dettined to Jlnd its iesue in no long 
time.' 

causae meae, roimitati mtorum'] This 
asyndeton betm'een itco words is rery 
common in Cic. £pp. Cp. pairimonio 



/o}Uma, Att. zi. 9, 3 (428); ojfieiis 
liheralUaie, Fam. ziii. 24, 3 (619) ; studiis 
benejleiis, Fam. tU. 6, 1 (134). See 
Lehmann, ' Quaeet. TuU.,' p. 23. This 
defends the conjecture, Pjpv^ eonrieio 
for popuii eonviciOf in Q. It. ii. 10 (12), 
1 (133). 

2. aeeutas cur . . .feram'] This use of 
eur for prcpterea quod is taken from the 
direct question eur tam graviterfers : cp. 

iflud reprehendo et aeeuso eur 

feeeris, Verr. iii. 16 ; irascar amicit Our 
mefunesto properent areere vetemo, Hor. 
£p. i. 8, 10 ; eorreptum . . .eurambularemf 
Pun. £pp. iii. 6, 16 ; consules invasit eur 
tilerentt Tac. Ann. yi. 4. 

attdietis^ Wesenben, after audieris, 
supplies magis. But tfiis is a needless 
Tiolation of the ms authority. Ita aJUe* 
turn UT fieminem umqumn nee vider%a nee 
audieris is rery like haee tax esse quam 
audio non puto, 63, 9. But the latter 
pauage finds its closest parallel in the 
next clause but one, where tam stands for 
tam integra. 

Nam quod] * Tou write that you hear 
my brain is affected by my affliction — no» 
my brain is quite sound. Would it had 
been as sound Uam sc. inteara) in the 
time of my penl.' He ruers to the 
mistake he made in leaving the city be- 
fore he was assailed by name. The matter 
is iuUy dwelt on in 73, 4, 6. 

mihi vero'] For this use of vero in 
answer to a question see note on ego vero, 
78, 2 and Index ; a good example of this 
idiom occurs in Plane. 59. 

tit quibus meam ialutem'] See 65, 2 
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qui, lit me pauUum inolioari timore videront, aio impolenmt ut 
omni 8Q0 soelere et perfldia abuteientur ad exitiam meam. NnnCy 
quoniam eet Ojzioam nobis eundum, quo rarius ad me litterae 
perferentur, boo velim dUigentius omnia quae putaris me scire 
opus esse persoribas. Quintum fratrem meum fao diligas, quern 
ego miser si incolumem relinquo, non me totum perisse arbitrabor* 
Data Nonis Sextilibus. 



72. TO HIS BEOTHEE QUINTUS (Q. Fr. i. 4). 

THB88AL0N1CA ; AUGUST (FIRST HALF) ; A. U. C. 696 ; B. C. 68 ; 

AST. CIC. 48. 



M. Cicero doUi nbi aaiieonim fidem et ooniiliiuii defuieie. Rogat ut qoABi reditu* 
•pern in noTie tribunis pi. habere ponit frater nbi aperiat. 

MABCUS QUINTO FHATEI SALUTEM. 

1. Amabo te, mi frater, ne, si uno meo faoto et tu et omnes 
mei corruistis, improbitati et soeleri meo potius quam imprudentiae 
miseriaeque adsignes. Nullum est meum peooatum nisi quod iis 
credidi a quibus nefas putaram esse me deoipi, aut etiam quibus 
ne id expedire quidem arbitrabar. • IntimuSi proximus, familiaris- 
simus quisque aut sibi pertimuit aut mihi iuTidit : ita mihi nihil 
misero praeter fldem amicorum, oautum meum consilium debut. 
2. Quod si te satis innooentia tua et miserieordia hominum vindi- 



«N>f noH iuimiH ad intidi pirduUrwU; 
82, 2 out ttuU^rum amic^ntm aut imj»ro* 
hortm. 

iMlinart] * to 'waver.' 

ahitertHiur] tbuii means ' to consume 
in tbe uie/ *ttt0up*: cp. Att. zri. 6, 4 
^776) ; and mtu nim ahunu Ugaiur^ Top. 
17. It U used in a good tense, Nat. 
Deor. ii. 151 ; in a bad sense, Rose. Am. 
64, tbe sense being gtnir^Uff (but not 
always) fixed by a qualifying adyeib. 
It is often, 'to misuse,' 'abuse': cp. 

1. imprudtniuiB mimia§qu9\ ' mv piti- 
able sbortsigbtedness' : for tbe h^iitidyi, 
see 1, 1» and inntUit ii§quitiM»quet Ciitil. 
i. 4. 



puUtrani\ 'I had mtuU up my mind 
(that they could not be so wicked as to 
play me false).' 

frbitrabar] ' it nerer mUr§d my head 
(that it could be for their interest to de- 
sert me).' 

IntimuMl The aUusion is to Hortensius 
and Pompej. Fompey tihi pertimuit, 
Hortensius mihi inrldit. For tbe asyn- 
deton, op. eaneiliit pr^miiHi praeceptis, 
66,8. 

Ua mihi nihil] Klots belieTes that 
drfuit fell out after amieorum. But this 
would make Cicero say that there was no 
want of judgment on his part— that the 
<mly thing wanting was the honest sup- 
port of his fiiends. Now he has just 
aeked Quintus to attribute their common 
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cat boo tempore a moleetia, penpioiB profeoto eoquaenam nobis 
spes salutis relinquator. Nam me Fomponias et Sestiua et Fiso 
noster adhuc Thessalonioae retinuerunty oum longiuB diaoedere 
propter neeoio quos motus Yetarent. Yerum ego magia exitiim 
illorum litteris quam spe carta exspeotabam. Nam quid sperem 
potentisBimo inimioo, dominatione obtrectatomm, infldelibus amicia, 
pIurimiB invidis P 3. De novis autem tribnnia plebia est ille qoidem 
in me ofiBciosissimus SeBtios et, Bpero, CuriuB, Milo, FadiuB, Fabri- 
duB, Bed yalde adverBante Glodio, qui etiam privatua eadem manu 
poterit oontioncB ooncitare, deinde etiam interoeBBor parabitur. 
4. Haeo mihi proficiBcenti non propouebautur. Bed Baepe triduo 
Bumma cum gloria dicebar CBBe redituruB. Quid tu igitur P inquiea. 
Quid P multa oonvenerunt quae mentem ezturbarent meam : subita 
def actio Fompei, alienatio oonBulum, etiam praetorum, timor pub- 
lioanorum, anna. Laorimae meorum me ad mortem ire probibu- 
einmt, quod certe et ad honcBtatem et ad efihigiendoa intolerabilia 



fall to his want rfjudgmini. Therefore, 
we incline to adopt the coajectme of 
Malaspina, who marks no lacuna, and 
reads defitit forfuU : < there was nothing 
wanting in mj case but good faith in my 
fi lends, and good judgment in mjadf.' 
There was no improbUm or tetiut, but 
there was imprudeniia. See also the last 
words of this letter. 

2. nwlnHa^ < a prosecution.* 

I^mponiui} Atticus. Sestius, tribune 
elect, took an active part in the resto- 
ration of Cicero, and was subsequently 
defended by him successfully. Fito was 
Cicero's son-in-law. 

meifit] 64, 3. There were certain 
piospects of a rupture between the trium* 
rirs, which Cicero's friends hoped would 
issue in his restoration. 

Verum] ' It was rather the letters of 
these friends than any definite hopes of 
my own that made me await the issue 
of these commotions. ' 

poUntiuiuto immiee] Clodius. 

cbtrtetatonml the triumTixs* 

8. CWrtutl IVobably M. Curius, to 
whom is addressed Fam. ziii. 49 (163). 
He was guaetior in 698 (61), and trib. pi. 
in 697 (67). Cicero had been quaestor to 
his father, post Bed. in Sen. 21. 

Faditts] See 83, 4. To him is addressed 
Fam. T. 18 (180). 

Fabriciui] The conjecture of Manu* 
tius for Gratidiuif which is perhaps 



possible to defend; <». 80, 10, Flaee. 
49, where Oratidim is mentioned as a 
legate of Quintus. He apjiears to haTe 
bMn second cousin of Qumtus. Fabri- 
dus was one of the tribunes who brought 
in the bill for Cicero's recall : post Bed. 
in Sen. 22; Mil. 88; Sest. 76. 

manu] 'gang.' 

4. eofiMulum] Moet probabW the oon- 
suls of this year, Piso and Oabinius, not 
the consuls elect, though he did appre- 
hend opposition from Metellus Nepos (69, 
1}, who, with Lentulus Spinther, was 
consul elect for 697 (57). Cicero says 
(63, 2, fin.), eontuUt 9$ optime ottendtrnt; 
but wc know from Dio Cass, zxzriii. 15, 
fin., compared with %M. 16, 17f that 
Piso and Gabinius at first seemed likely 
to defend Cicero, but afterwards prored 
hostile. See also Pis. 29. As he refers 
to the consuls of this year, so also he 
refers to the praetors, not to the praetors 
elect. He had spoken (63, fin.) of the 
praetors in the same terms as the consuls : 
now or why they changed in feeling 
towards Cicero we do not know. 

timor pt^liMfwruni] (1) ' fear lest they 
should Mcome hostile,' for hitherto they 
were well disposed to Cicero : see 80, 6 ; 
(2) or, better, * the timid support giyen 
me by the publicani,' *the hesitating 
attituae of the publicani.' 

arma"] * the Clodian gangs of roughs.' 
Biicheler wishes to add Clodi or inimi' 
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dolores fait aptisumiixn. Sed de hoc soripsi ad te in ea epirtula 
quam Pbaethonti dedi. Nano tu, quoniam in tantnm luotom 
laboremque detnuns es quantum nemo umquam^ d lerare potest 
communem oasum mieerioordia hominum, soilioet inoredibile quid- 
dam adsequerifl : dn plane oooidimus — ^me miserum !— ego omnibus 
meis exitio fuero quibus ante dedeoori non eram. 5. Sed tu^ ut 
ante ad te scripsi, perspioe rem et perlempta et ad me, ut tempera 
nostra non ut amor tuus f ert, vere perscribe. Ego vitam, quoad 
putabo tua interesse aut ad spem servandam esse, retinebo. Ta 
nobis amioiiwiimum Sestium oognosoes : credo tua causa velle Len- 
tulum, qui erit consul. Quamquam sunt facta verbis difficiliora. 
Tu et quid opus sit et quid sit videbis. Omnino, si tuam solitu- 
dinem communemque calamitatem nemo dispexerit, aut per te 



corifw. Feihapc latronum; the word 
dropped out owing to the Tirtutl identity 
of toe ftrei four letters of Zaerhnoi, 

qtiantum mmo umqiutm^ The prepo- 
dtion ia not repeated: cp. 77* 2 in 
iantam spem . . . fMtntam ; Att. yiii, 11 
D, 8 (843) in $ad$m cpmions qua reliqui ; 
De Legflnifl iii. 88 in istn fnUntia qua, 
"Wlien the verb in both clauBee is the 
same, and the same prep. gOTems ante- 
cedent and leLatire, the prep, need not be 
repeated, Mayor on Phil. ii. { 26. 

6. quiad . . . intirtue] Cicero thought 
his serrices as an adyocate might be 
arailable for hia brother even while he 
was in ezile. He might, if Quintus were 
hazd pressed, write a 8|>eech which would 
be deUyered by some friend on his behalf. 

ad tpmn arvondam] This may be ren- 
dered---(l), * as long as I think it ought to 
be preseryed for the hope of bet ter things ' : 
cp. Plane. 18 tempera , , , ad qtuu tu t4 
ip9$ 9$rvara9 ; or (2) urtandam may agree 
with «}MfM, not with vitam^ and then ad 
will haye the same sense as in ad mediei' 
nam, 68, 2; ad 9Utt$ntandum, Att. yi. 1, 
14 (252). We should then render, < As 
long as I think it (my life) is calculated 
to afford grounds for the maintenanoe of 
hope.' 

tua cauta telle] Op. Fam. i. 1, 1 (96) 
regie eauta ei qui eunt qtii velint. So Diy. 
in Gaee. 21. 

Quamquam eunt'] <it is easier to say 
soft words than to do kind deeds,' which 
implies that Lentulus had spoken kindly, 
but perhaps would not be so ready to 
act; or (perhaps), <but it is easier for 
me to talk than for you to act.' But it 



seems that we might extract a yery fair 
meaning from the ms reading, quamquam 
eed uen eunt /aeta rerbie dijfleiliora, by 
marking an apostopesis after quamquam. 
Cicero was about to discuss further the 
reality of the friendship o( Lentulus ; but 
he suddenly breaks off, remembering that 
it will be easier for Quintus on the spot 
to take the necessary steps to conciliate 
or improye the good feeling of Lentulus, 
than for him in his absence to weigh the 
proe and eone of the question ; for in the 
meantime some act of Lentulus might giye 
a quite different complexion to the whole 
case. It would then be rendered, * let — 
but enough of this ; this is a case where 
it is not more diiBcult for you to act than 
for me to discuss the question. You, who 
are on the spot, will see what is going on 
and what is to be done.' This expluia- 
tion should not be rejected without some 
attempt to account for the supposed cor- 
ruption of the Med. in this psssage. 

nema diepezerit] 'It comes to this: 
if no one shows nis sense of, sees into 
{dUepexerit)^ your unprotected condition (in 
my absence) and of our common ruin (i.e. 
by prosecuting jron), then you will be 
able to do something to effect my return, 
or else it will be proyed impossible.' The 
mss appear to read deepexerit, and not 
di$pexerit. But the change is slight ; and 
ms authority on such a point is of small 
weight. Lachmann lays it down that 
diepieere aliquid or deipieere in aliquid 
means *to look upon a thing,' while 
degpieere aliquid is ' to despise a thing ' : 
cp. Munro's crit. note on Lucret. iy. 418. 
Perhaps, howeyer, Cicero wrote retpex* 
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aliquid oonfloi aut nullo modo poterit : sin te quoque inimioi 
Texare coeperint, ne oessaris : non enim gladiis teoom Bed litibuB 
agetur. Yerum haec absint velim. Te oro ut ad me de omnibus 
rebus resoribas et iu me animi aut potius oonsili minus putes esse 
quam antea, amoris vero et offici nou minus. 



73. TO ATTICXJS, in Eomb (Att. hi. is). 

THE88AL0KICA ; AUGUST 17 ; A. U. C. 606 ; B. C. 6S ; AST. CIC. 4S. 

M. Cicero Attico ad quattuor quas aceeperat epistulas respondet : ad primam, qua 
obiurgatut erat quod tanto opera adfligeretur, de misera condidone sua ezponit et de 
hominibuf a quibue Atticus se ealutem sperara iubeat subdnbitat, aa aecusaus propter 
•ua peccata, de aermone ab Attioo cum CuUeone habito de privilegio, et quaerit quid 
agere de se Bomae velint amid : le acta Kal. Sext. Tbesaaloiucae ex^ectare, donee 
atatuat utrum in Epirum in agrot Attid an Cyzicum ee conferat, ab Attico Tult effici 
nt restituatur aut, ei id fieri non poasit, cerdor fieri ynlt aibi nibil eaae aperandum. 

CIC££0 ATTICO SAL. 

1. Accepi Id. Sext. quattuor epistulas a te missas ; unam, qua 
me obiurgas et rogas ut sim finnior, alteram, qua Crassi libertum 
ais tibi de mea sollioitudine madeque narrasse, tertiam, qua 
demonstras acta in senatu, quartam de eo quod a Yarrone soribis 
tibi esse confirmatum de yoluntate Fompei. 2. Ad primam tibi 
boo scribo, me ita dolere ut non modo a mente non deserar sed id 
ipsum doleam, me tarn firma mente ubi utar et quibusoum non 
habere. Nam si tu me uno non sine maerore cares, quid me censes 



0rU : cp. ftiii quit not deut retpexeritt 22, 
6. The aenae would then be, ' On the 
whole, if no one regarda (tuma a pitying 
glance on) your unprotected atate ^that ia, 
' if nobody will lend you a helping oand '), 
you muat either do aomething youradf, or 
we ara completely lost.' 

teciwi] Cicero impliea that Qnintus 
waa better in the field than in the law 
courta, and that he would hare to uae all 
hia energiea to defend himaeli in thia un- 
wonted arena. We read tecum with 
Bom. for ntectan of M. A defence, how- 
ever, may poaaiblj be made for the 
latter, llie meaning (retaining nueum) 
would be, 'but if you are proaecuted, 
you will haye to beatir youraelz ; for then 
all the animoaity of my enemiea, aband<m- 



ing open hoetility, will take the form of 
prooeedinga in the law oourta (floainet 
you).' roaaibly we ahould read nou 
etiini gladiit KUcufm ut> moeum ted litibut 
agetur. Thia would give a fair aenae, 
and account in aome measure for the 
corruption of the ma. 

1. quod a Varrone] 'the aaauxancea 
about the view of Pompey which you aay 
Varro gave you.* 

2. me ita doiere uf] ' that my diatieas 
ia of Buch a nature aa not in the leaat to 
affect my mental facultiea — nay, of auch 
a nature aa to make me feel diatreeaed 
that I have no aphere or aodety in which 
to diaplay the vigour of my mental 
powera.' 
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qui et te et omnibus P Et» si tu inoolumiB me requirisy quo modo 
a me ipsam inoolumitatem desiderari putas ? Nolo coxmnemorare 
quibus rebuB aim spoliatus, non aolum quia non ignoras, sed etiaiu 
ne rescindam ipse dolorem meum. Hoc oonfirmo, neque tantis 
bonis esse priyatum quemquam neque in tantas miserias inoidisse. 
Dies autem non modo non levat luctum huno sed etiam auget. 
Nam oeteri dolores mitigantur yetustate, bio non potest non et 
sensn praesentis miserae et reoordatione praeteritae yitae ootidie 
augeri. Desidero enim non mea solum neque meos sed me ipsum. 
Quid enim sum P Sed non f aciam ut aut tuum animum angani 
querelis aut meis yulneribus saepius manus adf eram. Nam quod 
purgas eoB quos ego mihi soripsi inyidisse et in eis Catonem, 
ego yero tantum ilium puto ab isto soelere afuisse ut mazime 
doleam plus apud me simulationem aliorum quam istius fidem 
yaluisse. Ceteros quod purgas, debent mihi probati esse, tibi si 
sunt. 3. Sed haeo sero agimus. Crassi libertum nihil puto sin- 
cere locutum. In senatu rem probe soribis actam. Sed quid 
Curio P an illam orationem non legit P quae unde sit prolata 
nescio. Sed Azius eiusdem diei scribens ad me acta non ita 
laudat Gurionem. At potest ille aliquid praetermittere, tu, nisi 



iuwlumW] 'in the enjoyment of all 
your civil rightt.' ItuiltuH\ia» ii op- 
poted to eaUmiUn. 

retdniam] * to open a wound ' : cp. 
Fum. T. 17, 4 (179) M# %'efr%c$m . . . 
dolorem ^mmm, irhich ii juet the same at 
ruhteribus mantii ad/tram below. Also, 
Ovid Met. zii. 642 Quid mi meminiuo malo^ 
rmH€ofis, otobdueiot annit rtieinden htctut. 

tftmtaW] See on 12, 16. Cp. muita 
retuittti Ztnii, Oyid, An Am. ii. 647. 

cotidU au^en] See note on 26, 7. 

^0 rero . . . pifto'] * why, I bold bim to 
have been so far from knj such baseness 
that it makes mj chief gnef to think that 
the treachery ox others had more weight 
with me than his loyalty.' £go veto is 
constantly used in this eotroboratiri sense, 
in answer to a question or statement, 
< Tes, I hold him guiltless.' 

CoUrot qtiod puffMt] * As to your de- 
fence of the conduct of the others, if you 
think their bands are clean, they must be 
approred by me.' For the raiding see 
Aon. Crit. The sentence is a querulous 
and grudginff lip-assent to excuses Atticus 
made on behalf of certain public men at 
Bome. 



3. CratH libortum'] He here refers to 
the contents of the tieond letter spoken of 
in ( 1. The freedman of Crassus had 
saia that Cicero was looking ill. Cicero 
says his sympathy wss simulated ; or else 
he refers to something else in the letter 
not mentioned above. 

In tenatu] The contents of the third 
letter, i 1. 

ittMH oratiommj The speech of which 
he says above (69, 2) that in Clodium ot 
Curmtem, of which he thinks its author- 
ahjp might be disowned. Some of the 
fragments of it which are still preser^-ed 
are quoted on 22, 10. Cuno spuke 
in Cicero's behalf, wherefore Cicero asks 
'is it possible that be haa not read my 
invective against him f ' Curio the elder 
is referred to, the younger being always 
spoken of by Cicero as Curio meus, or 
MdulaeeptSf orJIKut. 

iia laudat'} perhaps, 'does not quote 
Curio to that eiiect,' which seems to agree 
better with ut poitst ills uliquid proeter' 
mittert. But of course it may mean, 
* does not give so favourable an account 
of Curio's conduct ' ; though the latter 
use of ita is not so normal as the former. 
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quod eraty profeoto non Boripsiflti. Yarronis Benno fadt exspeota^ 
tionem Caesaris, atque utinam ipue Yarro inoumbat in oaosaml 
quod profeoto oum sua sponte turn to instante faoiet. 4. Ego, si 
me aliqoando vestri et patriae oompotem fortuna feoerit, oerte 
effioiam ut maxime laetere unua ex omnibas aini<u8, meaque offioia 
et studia quae parum antea luxerunt — fatendum est enim — sio 
exsequar, ut me oeque tibi ao fratri et liberis nostris restitutnm 
putes. Si quid in te peooari ao potius quoniam peooayi ignosoe ; 
in me enim ipsum peooavi yehementius. Neqne haeo eo scribo 
quo te non meo easu maximo dolore esse adfeotum soiam, sed 
profeoto, si quantum me amas et amasti tantum amare deberes 
ao debuisseSi numquam esses passus me quo tu abundabas egere 
eonsilio, neo esses passus mihi persuaderi utile nobis esse legem 
de ooUegiis perferri. Sed tu tantum laorimas praebuisti dolori 
meo, quod erat amoris, tamquam ipse ego : quod mentis meis 



Varronis tiruio^ he here paseee to the 
fmrfh letter mentioned in { 1. 

faeit iXipeetatioHCiH Caeiaru] ' givee 
me hope ox Caesar' b support' The ob- 
jective gen., like timor pubHeamrum 
^according to one explanation) in 72, 4 ; 
and gxtpietatioHtui eonvin istiutf 37, 2. 

4. luxiruHt'] * were conspicuous * : 
cp. Sest. 60 rirtui . . . quM luut in 

Ktqne haeeio tcriho qH<f\ ep. Ter. Heaut. 
554 neqm $o ntine dieo quo ^uieqtmm ilium 
s^naritH, Often non quo with to omitted : 
e. g. 52, 1 ; 77, 1 ; Fam. xi. 21, 2 (893) ; 
Att. XT. 22 (755). 

tantttm amare deheret ae debuitiet] This 
is to be taken in dote connexion with in 
*n$ ijp$um peeeari vehementiuo, * In fail- 
ing in my duty to you, I really failed still 
more in my duty to myself (not that tou 
did not deeply feel my affliction, but) if 
all the love you bear me and have borne 
to me were earned by tercieet on mtf part 
all along (if in loving me you were now, 
and bad been all along, dieeharging a 
debt, repaying an obligation), yon would 
never have suffered me to stand in need 
of that judgment of which you have so 
much ; you would never have allowed me 
to be persuaded that it was for my interest 
tbat the Clodian bill for restoring and 
multiplying the clubs should pass. You 
gave to my distress, as I did myself, only 
tears — ^which showed your affection ; but 
what might (if I had any obligation to 



urge) hare been brought about, namely, 
that day and night you should think over 
what course I should take— that was neg- 
lected through my own fault, not yours.' 
Cicero considers that Attious did all that 
could be expected from a friend, but that 
if he himself had taken care to lay Atticos 
under obligations when he had the power 
to do so, die seal of Attious would have 
led him to devote such conaiderationa to 
the case of his friend and benefactor as 
might have prevented Oicero from taking 
the false step he did in leaving the city 
before he was attacked b^ name. The 
ingenious conjecture of Pius, who, for 
tantum amare deberet et debuioeetf reads 
tantum amorem re exhibuietes, is by no 
means to be accepted. So violent a re- 
medy should be applied only in desperate 
cases. Besides, the conjecture of Pius 
does not harmonise with the succeeding 
context. Cp. debemut, Fam. i. 1, 4 (95). 
Boot {Obtt. Critt» p. 46) explains the 
passage as we do. Madvig wishes to 
bracket amare. 

eollegiiel cp. Dlo Cass, xxxviii. 18 
rk iraipucaicoW'liyM iwixotplen aoKo^fuwei^ 
ivra /ikw iit rov ipx^ov, aaTakv$4rra 9t 
%p6po9 nvd (in 690, b. c. 04), bivovt^aro. 
These 'dubs,' 'companies,' 'chapters' 
were for social, mercantile, or religious 
puij[K>ses, but might eaoily be made 
political engines, as they had been 
previously. 
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perfechim potuit at dieft et nootes quid mihi fadendam esset 
oogitaresi id abs te meo, non tuo scelere praetermisBam est. Quod 
d non modo tu sed qaisquam fuiaset qui me Pompei minus 
liberal! responso perterritum a turpissimo oonsilio reyocaret, quod 
unus tu facere maxime potoisti, aut oceubumem /Mtieste aut vio- 
tores hodie Tiveremus. Hio mihi ignosoes. Me enim ipsum multo 
magis aoouBOt deinde te quasi me alteram et simul meae oulpae 
sooium quaerOi ao si restituor, etiam minus videbimur deliquisse, 
abe teque oertei quouiam nullo nostro, tuo ipsius benefioio dilige* 
mur. 6. Quod te cum OuUeone soribis de privilegio locutumi est 
aliquidy sed multo est melius abrogari. Si enim nemo impediet^ 
sio est fiimius Y Sin erit qui f erri non sinat, idem seuatus oonsulto 
inteieedet. Nee quidquam aliud opus est [quam] abrogari. Nam 
prior lex nos niliil laedebat. Quam si, ut est promulgata, laudare 
▼oluiBsemus aut, ut erat neglegenda, neglegere, uocere omnino 
nobis non potuisset. Hio mihi primum meum consilium defuit. 



p^tuW] Thu ii the mi rending. Orelli 
c(mjectiiied4>^t-firt/, vhich Klots accepts; 
Imt for a full defence of pot nit as a eharae* 
UrUtie nh9§e of the letteis of Cicero, tee 
note on 36, 1 cUint qu«m potuit. The 
eUipae of nm it albo characteristic. 

tceUrt] 'culpaMe imprudence,* 'neg- 
lect ' : see on 66, 2. 

QH9d a%] * If you, or no matter who, 
had dissuaded me from my i^ominious 
resolve (to fly fri'm the aty), when 
alarmed by the ungenerous reply of 
Pompey-^and yon \tere certainly the 
proper person to dissuade me — I should 
naTO died honourably, or I should have 
been this day the conqueror of Clodius.* 

mintti hhernJi renpento] cp. Att. x. 4, 
8 (382) $$ mhil contra htiut (Caesaris) 
volwitatem fncere pom. See also Pis. 77, 
and Introd. to the letters of this year. 

Hie] 'in this matter,* that is, ' when 
I condemn your conduct.* 

it re9tii%tor\ 'If I am restored, our 
common error will be rtill further dimi- 
nished in my eyes ; and to you at least I 
shall be endeared by your services to me, 
since I can lay claim to no services done 
by me to tou.* This passage is a further 
conflrmation of the needlcssness of the 
conjecture of Pius, quoted altove. 

o. Quod te eum CnUeoMe] We think 
Cicero probably wrote tecum Culleonem. 
Why would Atticus mention CuUeo at aU 
if the suggestion had not emanated ^m 



CulleoP The meaning of the whole 
passage is this : Q. Ti'rentius CuUeo, one 
of the tribunes (cp. Plut. Pomp. 49), had 
suggested to Atticus that the law inter- 
dicting Cicero from fire and water could 
be attacked as a privUefftMui, or Iaw 
directed agaiutt an ihdiritfual, whiih 
was forbidden by the Twelve Tables. It 
could therefore be aet aside &y a decree of 
the Senate But, argues Cicero, it is 
better that it should be abrogated directly 
in the regular manner by the passing of 
a new bill resiindini^ it. For this is the 
most secure method in the absence of any 
opposition ; and, supposing opposition 
were offered, the decree of the Senate 
would be quite as difficult to carry, for it 
would be ss easv to teto the decree of the 
Senate as the bill. 

M eet /fr»}iM«] So the Italian mss, 
except that nop have /!nm(if. See 
Adn. Crit. The German family has quid 
eti Jtrmiut. Madvig wishes to read «. r. 
(i.e. tenatue comulfo), M'hich is certainly 
ingenious, and is adobted by Lehmann. 

Kec quidqttam atiud'] * nor is there any 
need to have an} thin^ else abrogated ^but 
the bill of interdiction, passed against 
Cicero by name, «t M. TnUio aqua et igni 
interdietum tit). For the former bill (^Kt 
cirem Somamtm indcmuatum percmiteet ei 
aqua et igni interdiceretur) did not touch 
me * (not being aimed at me by name). 
Schiitx has rightly brai keted ^uam. 
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sed etiam obf uit. Caeoi, oaedy inquam, {aimusinTestitumutandOi 
in populo rogandoy qaod, niai nominatiin meoum agi ooeptnm 
esset, fieri pernioiosam fuit Sed pergo praeteritai yeram tamen 
ob bano oaosam ut, si qaid agetur, legem illam in qua popularia 
multa sunt ne tangatis. 6. Verum est stultam me praeoipere quid 
agatis aut quo mode. TJtinam modo agatur aliquid I In quo ipso 
multa. Multa oocultant tuae litterae, credo, ne yeliementius 
desperatione perturber. Quid enim vides agi posse aut quo modo P 
Per senatumneP At tute soripsisti ad me quoddam caput legis 
Glodium in curiae poste flzissey he rbferri mbve dici liceret. 
Quo modo igitur Domitius se dixit relaturum P Quo modo autem, 
iis quos tu scribis et de re dicentibus et ut referretur postnlan- 
tibus, Clodius tacuitP Ac, si per populum, poteritne nisi de 
omnium tribunorum pL sententiaP Quid de bonis P quid de 
domo P poteritne restitui P Aut, si non poterit, egomet quo modo 
poteroP Haec nisi yides ezpediri, quam in spem me vocasP 
Sin autem spei nibil est, quae est mihi vitaP Itaque ezspeoto 
Thessalonioae acta Eal. Sext., ex quibus statuam in tuosne agros 



ted €t%a}n\ Boot has ihown quite satis- 
factoiily that ud etiam may sUuid in a 
subsequent clause without any such ex- 
pression OS non tohun in the foregoing 
part of the sentence. For what con he 
more uncritical than to insert uon eolum 
or to mark a lacuna (as Slots does here) 
when Boot has produced such an arra^r of 
passages in which the mas agree in giving 
$ed etiam, as here, without any precedent 
fi0i» eolam't The passages are these : Att. 
iv. 18, 2 (164) ; v. 21, 6 (262) ; z. 16, 6 
(402); Fam. xiii. 64, 2 (235) ; zvi. 16, 2 
(927) ; Q. Fr. i. 1, 44 (30). Surely the 
copTUts did not err in aU these cases. 
And be it observed that if we suppose 
them to hare erred, we must suppose 
them to have found an easy, unmistakable 
phrase, and written a rare and doubtful 
one — ^to have found uon wlum , , , ad 
eliam^ and to have written ad etiam 
alone. 

testitH mutando'] cp. Dio Cass, zzzviii. 
14, 7 T^y fiou\tvTiK)iP i(r9nf^ hwoppl^M 

pergo praeterita] bc. explieare, 'I still 
dwell on the post. But it is to prevent 
3*ou from meddling with the first law, in 
which there ore many elements of popu- 
larity.* That is the law, qid cicem 
£omanum indemnatnm p^remiitet ei igni 



et aqua interdieentwr. Bo Att. iv. 11, 1 
(124) perge reliqua; and Legg. iL 69 
perge cetera, 

6. In quo ipto muUa"] *0n which 
much depends' (it is important that we 
should be seen to be up and doing). 

Mttlta oeeuUant'] We have supplied a 
second multa, as in 49, 1 utinam maneieees; 
MANSxssEfl profeeto ; and in next letter in 
the final words, quae pulabitf ut putabie. 

At} M has Aet, but see Adn. Crit. 

in curiae poetejlxitee"^ See 69, 1. 

Domitiue] L. Domitius Ahenobarbus 
was praetor this year, Piso and Gabinius 
consuls. Consuls, praetors, and tribunes 
could put a question: but the consuls 
took precedence. They refused to put 
the question of Cicero's recall, though the 
other senators appealed to them to do so 
{ut referretur pottulantihut), and declined 
to hear Piso and Gabinius on any other 
question. 

poteritfie'] ' will it be possible F ' See 
above, } 4, and note on 86, 1. 

quo mode potero'\ sc. restitui, 'how 
can I be restored to my former state P ' 

acta Kal, SextA * The Gazette of the 
Ut of AuquetJ' This contained the pro- 
ceedings m the Senate, and was first 
regularljT published every day in the first 
consulship of Caesar in 695 (69) (Suet. 
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oonfngiam, ut neque yideam homines quos nolim et te, ut ecribiSi 
videam et propins sim, bI quid agatur — idque intellexi oum 
tibi. turn Qointo fratri plaoere, — an abeam Ojzioam. 7. Nunc, 
Pomponi, quoniam nihil impertisti tuae prudentiae ad salutem 
meam, quod aut in me ipso satis esse oonsili deoreras aut te nihil 
plus milii debere quam ut praesto esses, quouiamque ego proditus, 
inductusy conieotus in fraudem, omnia mea praesidia neglexi, 
totam Italiam iam erectam ad me defendendum destitui et 
reliqui, me meos meis tradidi inimiois inspectante et taoente 
te, qui, si non plus ingenio yalebas quam ego, oerte timebas minus : 
si potes, erige adfliotos et in eo nos iuva: sin omnia sunt ob- 
structa, id ipsum fao ut soiamus, et nos aliquando aut obiurgare 
aut communiter consolari desine. Ego si tuam fidem accusa- 
rera, non me potissimum tuis tectis orederem: meam amentiam 
aocuso, quod fiie a te tantum amari quantum ego vellem putavi : 
quod si f uisset, fidem eamdem, curam maiorem adhibiiisses, me 
certe ad exitium praecipitantem retinuisses, istos labores quos 
nuno in naufragiis nostris susoipis non subisses. 8. Qua re fao 
ut omnia ad me perspecta et ezplorata perseribas meque, ut faois, 
velis esse aliquem, quoniam qui fui et qui esse potui iam esse non 



Jul. 20], though preriouBlj such a gazette 
had o0M#ioiNr/ifybeenpuhluhed by private 
individuals, e.g. the debate on tne Cati- 
linarian conspinioy by Cicero (Sail. Catil. 
41-44). The acta dinrm were somewhat 
like our newspaper, containing a list of 
births and deaths, and ' occasional notes,' 
recording prodigies, conflagrations, a list 
of the games, and interesting events in 
private ufe, in which the names were not 
suppressed: cp. Fam. ii. 15, o (273). This 
gazette was compiled by certain actHnrii 
assisted by notarii (shorthand writers), 
edited by some government official (pro- 
bably the censors under the republic), 
and then posted in public. Certain scribes 
{operarii) made copies of these acta, and 
i^old them to the wealthy, especially in 
the provinces: cp. Caelius in Fam. viii. 
1,2(192). 

7. induetui] 'taken in,* 'deceived.' 
riautus uMBperdueiHs in the same sense. 

iam] So we read with Orelli for the 
carrupt in mi of the mss. Otto suggests 
Mint. 

ms meoi in#»«] So Bosius conjectured. 
For the mss readings see Adn. Crit. 



9in oMnia tuni obitrueia] 'if every 
path is closed against me.' 

commuftittr coniolart] ' to offer me 
the commonplace kind of consolations.' 
Lehmann quotes Pis. 96 quit den\qu$ 
eotriHtmi ialHtaiioni dignwn putet : Att. 
ix. 9, 3 (364) aae, etto ; hoc eommunc ett. 
Analogous is the ordinary communes loci. 
To translate ' to console me and m^ family 
in common ' gives an inappropnate and 
feeble sense, though eommtmiter consolan 
is susceptible of that meaning : cp. Fam. 
zii-. 12, 1 (453), eonunuttitcr eommendavi 
legatoi. The reading comiitrhM probably 
arisen from the abbreviated form of com- 
muniter. See Adn. Crit. 

uaufraffiii^ For the same metaphor, 
pushed to a mr greater length, see Att. iv. 
19, 2 (l'>8) haec emm mc una ex hoe 
nai\frag\o tabula dcUetat. 

uon tubitscs] * you would have escaped 
all the trouble which you are now taking 
to procure my restoration* (for you would 
have prevented my banishment). 

8. aHqu$m\ ' somebody,' ' of some im- 
portance.' See on 70, 2. 
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possum, et at liis litteris non te, sed me ipsum a me esse aoouBatum 
pates. Si qui erunt quibus putes opus esse meo nomine litteras 
dari, yelim oonsoribos curesque dandas. Data xiv Kal. Sept. 



74. TO ATTIOUS, in Bomb (A^tt. hi. w). 

THBSSALONICA ; AUGUST 19 ; A. U. 0. 6S6 ; B. 0. 6S ; AST. CIO. 48. 

De incerto idnere propter eztpactati<mem littdrarum et de parra ipe sua Attici 
litteris itenim lectis. 

CICERO ATTICO SAL. 

Totum iter mihi inoertum fadt oxspeotatio litterarum yestrarum 
Kal. Sext. datarimi. Nam si spes erit, Epirum : si minus, Gyzi- 
oum, aut aliud aliquid sequemur. Tuae quidem litterae, quo 
saepius a me leguntur, hoc spem faoiunt mihi minorem, quae 
oum • . . leotae sunti tum id quod attulerunt ad spem infir- 
mant, ut faoile appareat te et oonsolationi servire et yeritati, itaque 
te rogo plane ut ad me quae soies ut erunt, quae putabis tU 
putaiisy ita soribas. Data xn Eal. 



futo mmin$] * in ny iieine.* Letters 
were so generallj written by the <i»m»n- 
intit that Atticus coidd eiunly write a 
letter purporting to c-ome from Cicero. 
In Att. Ti. 6, 4 (276), Cicero tells us tliat 
he did such a sen ice for Atticus. Cicero 
dictated to an amanutntit a letter q;>eakuig 
highly of Caelius, and then read it to the 
latter, as a letter receired by him from 
Atticus. J/ifo ttonttM is not, thereforo, to 
be taken to mean, * on my account.' 

alittd aliquid sequemur] 'take some 
other direction.* 

quae cum . . . ] Klota marks a lacuna 
here, which Boot makes a good attempt 
to supply by the words quae cum 
<1fgunlur tpetn fachnit ; cttm> tectae eunt 



tum id, ftc. Z has laitaeiot leetae, which 
hsd suggested itself as a rery probable 
conjeoture beforo we knew it had ms 
authority. Then there would be no 
lacuna ; and the meaning would be, ' which 
(letters) are cheerful in tone, but also aro 
careful not to excite too much hope, so 
that it is plain that you aro deyoted at 
the same time to the tUk of consoling me 
and the cause of truth.' Wesenberg giyes 
laetae in his text. Lehmann fills up the 
lacuna in this way, quae eum <lae(ae eint 
dum leguntur, cum> leetae eunt tum, fto. 

utputabie'] is well inserted by Bosius 
from 2 : op. last letter, { 6, * when jou 
haye news of whidi you aro certain, giye 
it as it is ; and in cases whero you can. 
only sumuse, giye me your real surmises.' 
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75. TO ATTIOUS, in Bomb (Att. hi. it). 

THBS8AL0N1GA ; 8KFTXMBSB 4 ; A. U. C. 696 ; B. C. 58 ; AST. CIC. 48. 

Be rariis nuntiis et solUdtudina de itinere - Q. fratrif, de exigua tpe sua, de 
tuniBO luo erga Attieum amore. 

CICERO ATTICO SAL. 

1. De Quinto fratre nuntii nobiB txistes neo varii yenerant ez 
ante diem iii Nod. Iud. uBque ad prid. Eal. Sept Eo autem 
die LdTineiuSy L. Begoli libertuB, ad me a Begulo miasuB venit. 
Is omnino mentionem nullam faotam esse nuntiayity sed f uisse 
tamen sermonem de C. Clodi filio isque mihi tqmf fratre litteraa 
attolit. Sed poetridie Sesti pueri yenerant, qui a te litteras attu- 
lenmt non tam ezploratas a timore quam sermo liyinei fuerat. 
Sane som in meo infinito maarore BollioituB et eo magia quod 
Appi quaeetio est. 2. Cetera quae ad me eisdem litteiis soribis 
de nostra spe intellego eeee languidiora quam alii ostendunt. 
Ego autem, quoniam non longe ab eo tempore absumus in quo 
res diiudioabitur, aut ad te oonferam me aut etiam nunc ciroum 
haeo loca oommorabor. *6. Soribit ad me frater omnia sua per te 
unum sustineri. Quid te aut horter, quod fads, aut agam gratias, 
quod non ezspectasP Tantum yelim fortuna det nobis potes- 
tatem ut inoolumes amore nostro perfruamur. Tuas litteras 
semper mazime ezspectOy in quibus oaye yereare ne aut diligentia 
tua mibi molesta aut yeritas acerba sit. Data prid. Non. Septembr. 



1. 1$ Mtuino] ' He says there was no 
notice whaterer lodged with the pnetor 
of an intended prosecution of Quintus, 
hut that there was a rumour that the 
proiecutor would he Appius, the eon of 
C. (^lodios ' (and therefore nephew of P. 
Clodiue). 

gm frotre] The reading a Q» fratre 
(that of Klota) ia not aatiifactorr, for if 
Cicero had reoeiTod a letter from Quintus, 
he would hudly have spoken so douht- 
f ullj. The letter spoken of in } 3 arrlTed 
MjUr Sept. 1. 

nm turn txpUtMtaa a timeri] * not so 
poaitiTe (wtia&ctory) as regards the degree 
of apprehension I ought to feel ' : « is, 
' on tne seore of ' : cp. 10, 2 inopM ah 
0xi9tim€ii«n$ ; Att. t. 18. 2 (218) (loco) 
ecpUto a frumentc; tIL 15, 3 (311) ftN« 
panUi €um a miiiiibut turn aptcuuia ; yiii. 



14| 1 (349) temvHS mtttum a Utt§ru. 

Appt] This was the hrother of P. 
Clodius (and uncle of the Appius, son of 
C. Clodiua, mentioned ahoTe). The case 
of Quintus was to come helore him as 
praetor. He was consul in 700 (64); 
and it is to him that Cicero addressed the 
letters of Fam. iii. 

2. lanpuidufra] ' less sanguine.* 

3. quid fads] sc. faetre : * why should 
I exhort you to do what you are alrMdy 
doing, or offer my thanks which you do 
not expect P ' For guod, in the words quod 
non extpeffUu, where we should rather 
haTe expected qua*, see note on 12, 
13, where this usage is shown to he 
characteristic of the fetters and the comic 
stage. Cp. also 30, H 18, 23, 36. 

inr$w9^ The correction of Wesenherg 
for fwrm ; cw with the inBn. does not 
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76. TO ATTIOUS, in Bomb (Att. in. w). 

THE8SAL0NICA ; SXPTEMBBR (mIDDLE) ; A. U. C. 696 ; B. C. 58 ; 

ABT. CIC. 48. 

Ezspectatioiie non ptrra exoitato eo quod loripMrat Atticua Yamnem confirmane 
Pompeium suam camam aiiaeeptiintm» Tolt certior fieri quid Bomaa in sua caiua agatur ; 
de Q. fratrit litterii itemqua de AtticL 

CICERO ATTICO SAL. 

1. Ezspeotationem nobis non parvam attaleras, oum scrip- 
seras Yarronem tibi pro amioitia oonfirmasse oaasam nostram 
Pompeium oerte suBoeptnrum et, simul a Caesare ei litterae quas 
exspectaret remiBsae easent, aotorem etiam datorum. Utrum id 
nihil fuit, an advenatae sunt Oaesaris litterae P an est aliquid 
in speP Etiam illud soripseras, eumdem 'secundum comitia' 
dixisse. 2. Fao, si Tides quantis in malis iaoeam et si putas 
esse humanitatis tuae, me fao de tota oansa nostra oertiorem. 
Nam Quintus frater, homo miruSi qui me tam yalde amat, omnia 
mittit spei plena, metuens, oredoi defeotionem animi mei. Tuae 
autem litterae sunt yariae: neque enim me desperare vis nee 
temere sperare. Fac, obseoro te, ut omnia quae perspioi a te 
possunt soiamuB. 



occur in Cicero, though found in Salluat, 
Catullus, Virgil, Horace, and Pliny. 

1 . pro amieitid] * as a friend.' 
nmut] •simulac. 

aetorm] *an agent.' Pompey was 
himself Cicero's uttetor Mluti$; hut the 
instrummt whom Pompey chose to carry 
out his plan was Lentuius the consul. 

Uirum id] < did it come to nothing, 
or did Caesar*s letter prove unfaTourahle P 
or is there still room for hope f ' 

2. homo mirus] Boot lays down that 
homo mirut means, 'a strange fellow' 
(one whom you cannot make out) ; homo 
mirifMu, cp. Att iy. U, 2 (124), < an 
admirahle man.' Perhaps the distinction 
is rather this, that mirifomt is generally 
used of men, and minu rery rarely. For 



another example Mr. Qolidber refers ua 
to Att. XT. 29, 2 (768). JTitaM^ is also 
applied to men (28, 1). But wiirnf, if 
applied to men, seems to have the same 
meaning as miri^fttf and mjm^i/w. Surely 
here Cicero calls Quintus ' an admirahle ' 
hrother, who, through fraternal affection, 
sends far too sanguine reports. There 
is nothing 'strange, inexplicable' in his 
conduct. In fact, Cicero explains it here. 
In the next letter he caUs Quintus optinn 
atqite uniei fratrit. Perhaps, howeyer, 
we should read amet, and render * whose 
affection for me is really inexplicable' 
{when one considers how much I haye 
injured him). He often dwells on the 
injuries he has done to his hrother. Dr. 
Reid conjectures miter , r^erring to 83, 6. 
The word we should wish to find is uttieut. 
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77. TO ATTI0U8, in Bomb (Att. hi. 19). 

THB88ALONICA ; 8BPTBIIBBR 15 ; A. U. C. fi96 ; B. C, 58 ; AET. CIC. 48. 

Si^^cat H . Cieeso quai ob onuta Urn in ^dnim ae conloTe oogitet, se noUe, 
quamTuteaui ipe td hue suftentetury etutam auam taommqua daaarere: T. Fompo- 
nium mazimo opera orat at obtaciat at se auotqua tneator nbiqua pnaroe com litteria 
mittat 

CICERO ATTICO SAL. 

1. Quoad eioB modi mihi littene a Tobis adferebantor ut ali- 
quid ex lis esset exspeotandum, ape et oupiditate Theaaalonioae 
retentuB sum : postea qaam omnia actio Imiofl anni oonfecta nobis 
Tidebatur, in Afiiam ire nolui, quod et oelebritas mihi odio eet et, 
si fieret aliquid a novis magistratibus, abeaae longe nolebam. Itn- 
que in Epirum ad te statui me conf erre, non quo mea inteieeset 
quae estet looi natura qui luoem omnino fugerem, sed et ad salu- 
tem libentissime ex tuo poitu proflciBoar et, d ea praecisa erit» 
nusquam faoilius banc miserrimam yitam Tel suBtentabo vel^ quod 



1. in Atuun] La. to Cyiicui. 

e9l$hrit4u] < oompanj,' ' aociaty,' ' the 
madding crowd.' 

Md /#] ' to yonr property in Epinu.* 
Atticoa waa himaalf in Ro«ua: tea nota 
on t^ud mat in 28, 3, where a slightly 
different uaage oituiieia noticed. 

^tfOf titit Icei fuUura] ' not that it ia 
of any oontaquenoe to me what the char- 
acter of the place may be.' See Ado. 
Grit. QuM iuei was inserted by Miiller. 
The words quas bsbet immediatelT suc- 
ceeding the word INTBKB8SBT would, Tory 
probably, be omitted. This is the com- 
monest case of &$Xci|r/a. Yet many edi- 
tors here adopt the ms reading, and make 
natura the nominatiye to inter$uet* It 
is very rash to ascribe to Cioero such a 
usage aa hd fiatura inttr$»t, * the nature 
of ue place ia of consequence.' Cioero 
never hna such a construction except with 
pronouns, nor indeed any other writer 
with iiUerut ; though rrftrt has a perso- 
nal conatruction in Plant., Lucr., and 
Plin. Miiller, in his Teubnered., does not 
add fuat $$9et ; and as would appear fkom 
the many instances he gives of a personal 
use (rf refert^ he supposes a similar con- 
struction possible with inter$»t. But we 



think that impossible. If jm$ ettet ia 
not added, we must take ioci natura aa 
ablative, * not that I have any particular 
interest in the place derived from the 
nature of the spot.' Such corrections as 
Uei natura frui (Kayser) and ioeum mutare 
( BoMkel) are unneoessary and improbi^le : 
better is e hoi natura (E. Hoffmann). 

qai iHMm omnino jufirm] * since I 
completely avoid appearing m public': 
cp. in lue$ Aiiat, 30, 9, and De Sen. 12 
mc vera iih in luct modo atqut in oeulit 
civium magnutf ud intut domique prae" 
stoiUior, These words are sometimes 
translated ' since I loathe the very light.' 
Cicero says above, 63, 1, odi enun cele- 
britatem, fugio homines, fneem atpioero 
viz pouumt where lucom of course means 
* the light of day ' ; but lueom fugwm 
here is parsllel to fufio komino$, not to 
the italicised words in 63. 

tusUntabo . . . abiociro] For the fut. 
perf. used in much the same sense as the 
simple future : cp. Boby, U85 ; ICayor on 
PhiL ii. 118; Madv. Latin Grammar, 
340, note 4. In Fam. ziii. 65, 2 (236), 
wo have omarii . . . feeorit . . . capiet 
. . . a^fectrii. 
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multo est mdiuBy abieoero. JSro oam pauoia: multitudinem di- 
mittaoL 2. Me tuae litterae numquam in tantam apem addaxe- 
rant quantam alionim. Ao tamen mea spea etiam tennior semper 
fait quam tuae litterae. Bed tamen, quoniam ooeptam est agi, 
qaoqao modo ooeptum est et qaaoamqae de oaosa, non deeeram 
neqae optimi atqae anid fratris miseras ao luctaosas preoes nee 
Sesti oeterorumqae promissa neo spem aeramnosissimae molieris 
Terentiae nee miserrimae [molieris] Tolliolae obseorationem et 
fldelis litteras toas. Mihi Epiros ant iter ad salutem dabit ant 
quod soripsi sapra. 3. Te oro et obseoro, T. Pomponi, si me om- 
nibos ampliasimisy oarissiTnis iacondiBsimisqae rebos perfldia homi- 
num spoliatam, si me a meis oonsiliariis proditum et proieotum 
Tides, si intellegis me ooaotam ut ipse me et meos perderem, at me 
toa misericordia iayes et Qointom fratremi qui potest esse salyos, 
sostentes ; Terentiam liberosqae meos taeare ; me, si putas te istio 
Yisarum, exspeotes, si minus, inyisas, si potes, mihiqae ex agro 
tao tantam adsignes qaantam meo oorpore oooapaii potest: et 
paeros ad me cam litteiis qoam primam et quam saepissime 
mittas. Data xvi Eal. Ootobr. 



2. in tUMtam tpem . . . fuanUam'] For 
the omiation of the prepodtion «m Del ore 
qumnUmt lee note on 72, 4. Thii pessage 
■howi clearly that the tone of the letters 
of Atticue was not h<^i]l. 

4ntr^m] *be wanting to,* 'disap- 
point ' : cp. 9alu$ diteratuTf Fam. i. 7, 8 
(114) ; un tu me eum in sHmmam extpeeta- 
tiarum udduxeriip duerU f Tuac. i. 39. 

Suit] tribune elect for the following 
year. Bee 78, 3. 

jfuod seripH tupra] se. morUm. He 
re&rs to the worda abore^ viUim . . . 
MHictr: 



3. T.] For thia we ahould probably 
read the usual mi. 

prMieium] * cast away,' a vox propria 
for exiles : cp. Ovid Pont. iL 3, 80, 

▼is dno ^ucU tretve tolistif opem. 

i9tie\ in Borne. < If you think theie is 
any olianoe of seeing me in Borne, wait 
for me there; if not, come to me in 
Epirus if possible, and let me have of 
your land toere— enough im a graTe.* 
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78. TO ATnOTJS, in Eoicb (Att. hi. 20). 
THB88ALONICA ; OCTOBER 4 ; A. u. a 696 ; B. c. 58 ; AST. ac. 48. 

H. Cicero gratnkhir Attioo de eiai adoptione per Q. CafleQinm aTnneulttm Um 
BKMiaiim facta, de oondicione et spe ana, de domo sua et oeteria rebua aula, quaa 
uniTenaa Attico commendat, de hamaaitate Attid, de rogaiioae SeatL 

CICERO 8. D. Q. CAECILIO Q. F. POHPONIAKO ATTICO. 

1. Quod quidem ita ease et aTimoulum tuum functum esse 
officio yehementiBsime probo, gaudere me turn dicam, A mihi boo 
Terbo lioebit uti. Me miserum ! quam omnia essent ez sententia, 
si nobis animus, si consilium, si fides eorum quibus oredidimus 
non defuisset! quae oolligere nolo, ne augeam maerorem. Sed 
tibi Yenire in mentem oerto soio quae yita eeset nostra, quae 
suavitas, quae dignitas. Ad quae reouperanda, per fortunas! 
inoumbe> ut faois, diemque natalem reditus mei oura ut in tuis 
aedibus amoenissimis agam tecum et cum meis. Ego huic spei et 



Cictr0 S, D.f kc] Cicero aalntem 
dicit Q. Caecilio Quinti filio Pomponiano 
Attieo. 

1. Quod quidem Ua «ff#] The worda 
refer to the superaciiption of the letter, 
in ▼hieh Cicero oonyeya his knowledge 
of the fact that the uncle of Atticua had 
died^ adopting Atticua in hia will, and 
leanng him a krge fortune (10,000,000 
aesterces, according to Kepoe Att. 6, 2). 
T. Pomponiua Atticua now hecame Q. 
Caecilius Pomponianua Atticua, hia unele'a 
name having been Q. Caecaliua. In 
Att It. 15, 1 (143), Cicero, in thanking 
Atticua for manumitting a alaTe, Euty- 
chidei^ at his request, observed that the 
new freedman's name will be T. Caeciliua, 
by a combination of Atticua* old pras' 
MtfWMi, Titus, and his (Atticua') new 
fi«/}Mff by adoption, Caecilius. Bootpointa 
out that, in two other letters, Fam. i. 10 
(102) and Tii. 29 (677), the meaning of 
the first sentence of the letter depends on 
the superscribed address. So also in Fam. 
zvi. 18 (692). 

MUmttt] ' courage and judgment (on 
m^ part); honesty on the part of my 
fnenda.' See 72, 1. 



eotUfire] 'to rcTiew in the mind,* 
' think orer' : cp. De Inv. i. 1 eum . . . 
nuunmarum civitatum vUr$i ammo eaU* 
mitaUt eolUffo, 

g$90t^ * what mj life waa, how charm- 
ing ana how dignified ' (what a position). 

ptrfortuMot] < in the name of fortune.* 
It is atrange toat thia ahould be in the 
plural, in which number forttmat meana 
'circumstances,' whether good or bad. 
So t>or fortunat ahould mean ' I adjure 
you in the name of our weal or woe.* 
He uses the same phraae afterwards : e.g. 
Att. v. 11, 1 (200), T. 18, 8 (203), when 
not in afiliction, but merely aa a strong 
adjuration. See also 82, 5, where he aaya 
p€r mmraifortumu, 

ditmqui nataUm'] * the day of my re- 
storation,' ' my second birthday.' So he 
speaks of his restoration as V9\tyy§p9ela, 
or ■ second birth ' : cp. Att. vi. 6, 4 (276). 
The actual day on wfiioh Cicero returned 
to Italy, Auguat 6, waa also his daughter'a 
birthday, and the anniyersary of the 
foundation of tbe colonj of Brundisium, 
and ot Uie building of the Temple of 
Salua : cp. Seat. 131* 
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ezspeotationi, quae nobis proponitur maxima^ tamen Tolui prae- 
atolari apiid te in Epiro, sed ita ad me Boribitar nt putem esse 
oommodioB non eisdem in looiB esse. 2. De domo et Onrionis ora- 
tione, ut scribis, ita est. In uniyersa salute, si ea modo nobis 
restituetnr, inemnt omniai ez quibns nibil malo qnam domnm. 
Sed tibi nihil mando nominatim, totnm me tuo amori fideique 
oommendo. Quod te in tanta hereditate ab omni oocupatione 
expedisti valde mihi gratum est. Quod faoultates tuas ad meam 
salutem pollioeris, ut omnibus rebus a te praeter oeteios iuver, id 
quantum sit praesidium video intellegoque te multas partb meae 
salutis et susoipere et posse sustinere neque ut ita facias rogan- 
dum esse. 3. Quod me Tetas quidquam suspicari aocidisse ad ani- 
miun tuum quod seous a me erga te oommissum aut praetermissum 
videretur, geram tibi morem et liberabor ista oura, tibi tamen eo 
plus debebo quo tua in me bumanitas fuerit excelsior quam in 
te mea. Yelim quid videasi quid intellegas, quid agatur ad me 
scribas tuosque omnis ad nostxam salutem adhortere. Bogatio 
Beeti neque dignitatis satis habet nee cautionis. Nam et nominatim 
ferri oportet et de bonis diligentius scribi, et id animadyertas yelim. 
Data nil Non. Ootobr. Thessalonioae. 



pn'MitoUtrxl praettolmi u always fol- 
loired by the dative in Cicero, though in 
the comic poeti it takes the accusative, 
and once even the genitive. 

2. ea » , , rutitueiHr\ ac. m/im. 

multat jHtrtit] * have a large share in 
my restoration.^ 

8. ai^idiits ad animtttn] < that it had 
ever entered your mind that I was ^ilty 
of any sin of commission or omission 
against you.' SumMnilat, 'considera- 
tion,' * generosity.* 

tamen] 'indeed on the contrary.* 
In a fine discussion on the word tamen 
(De epp. ad Att. reeenaettdis, pp. 194-6), 
Lehmann savs: 'haud paucis locii non 
earn vim habet ut aliquid introducatur 
quod plane contrarium sit eis quae 
anteceaunt, sed ut altera aut nova res 
adferatur: itaque tamen non nunquam 
idem atque praeterea sonat.* Among the 
passages which he adduces in support of 
that view he might well have mentioned 
this one. But we think the statement that 



tamin is virtually equivalent to praeterea 
requires the qualification, that there is 
always tarns note of opposition to the 
previous clause. Thus here the meaning 
IS — 'I ahaU he far from entertaining 
the unpleasant feeling o^ suspicion that 
you were displeased with me; indeed I 
shall entertain the pleasant feeling of 
heightened obligation to you for showing 
greater consideration to me than I showed 
to you.' For good remarks on the 
humanitat of the last century of the 
Boman Republic, see { 8 of 0. £. 
Schmidt's Introduction to ' Briele Cioeros 
und seiner Zeitgenoesen,' Heft i. He 
finds, in Cicero's life and writinf^s, our 
most important source from which to 
learn the humanitae of the ancients. 

Solatia Seeti] 'The bill of Sestius 
(for my restoration) is not drawn up re- 
spectfully enouffh nor carefully enough. 
The bill brought in oucht expreeslv to 
name me, and there should be a carefuUy 
constructed clause about my effects.' 
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79. TO TEEENTIA AND HIS FAMILY, in Bomb 

(PaM. XIV. 2). 
THB8SAL0KICA ; OCTOBBR 5 ; A. U. C. 696 ; B. C. 58 ; AET. CIC. 48. 

Cicero Terentiae Inrentatem littexirum exeusat, C. Piionis generi officia Uudat^ 
dolet Terentiae Ticem, logat ut doti parcat et Talatadini raaa operam det. 

TULLIUS 8. D. TERENTIAE £T TULLIOLAE ET CICERONI 8UI8. 

1. Noli putare me ad quemquam longiores epistulas floribere, 
nisi si qois ad me plura scripsit oui puto rescribi oportere. Neo 
enim habeo quid scribam neo hoo tempore quidquam diffioiliuB 
faoio. Ad te Tero et ad nostram Tulliolam non queo sine pluri- 
mis lacrimis soribere. Yos enim video esse miserrimas, quas ego 
beatiBsimas semper esse volui idque praestare debni et, nisi tarn 
timidi faissemns, praestitissem. 2. Pisonem nostnim merito eius 
amo plurimum. Eum, ut potui, per litteras cohortatns sum gra- 
tiasque egi, at debui. In novis tribunis pi. intellego spem te 
habere. Id erit firmum, si Pompei voluntas erit, sed Grassum 
tamen metuo. A te quidem omnia fieri fortissimo et amantissime 
video nee miror, sed maereo oasum eius modi ut tantis tuis nuse- 
riis meae miseriae subleventur. Nam ad me P. Yalerius, homo 
o£Soio8us, scripsit, id quod ego maximo cum fletu legi, quem ad 
modum a Yestae ad tabulam Yaleriam ducta esses. Hem, mea 



1. prfutHtimm] * I slioiild hare 
tieurutt* * should hare been able to 
Snaiantee' (tout bappmest). 

2. n6vit trthtnis] Of th^ tribunes of 
697 (67), tbe most actiTo in Cicero's 
behalf vere T. Annius Milo, P. Sestius, 
and Q. Fadius. 

n F^mpei roluntM ^rit"] ncjirma. 

MMfln «{«• modi] * I grieve for dr- 
cuniBtances which cause.' But probably 
we should insert «Me, with Ernesti. 

P. Vafenut, homo oJMonu"] my kind 
friend, P. Valerius.' 

« rr«/M ad tabulam VaUrimn] Te- 
rentia had probably taken refuge in the 
tenple of vesta, where her half-sister was 
one of the Vestals. Tabula Valeria is 
' the Bank of Valerius.' It seems to haye 
been customary in Borne for a person 
about to make a solemn statement as to 



his solvency or such like matters to repair 
to a bankors, and there make the state* 
ment in presence of witnesses. It was 
to make such a solemn declaration that 
Naeyius summoned his friends ad tabulam 
SMtiam (pro Quinct. 25). Terentia was 
probably forced by Clodius to repair to 
the bank of Valerius, there to make some 
declaration about her husband's estate, 
probably that no effects had been made 
away with, or that she was not keeping 
his property under the pretence that it 
was Aers. See {8, note. We see from 
a previous letter that Cicero had resorted 
to some means to evade the full rigour of 
the confiscation. See his last letter to 
Terentia (63, 4). Compare also Att. v. 8, 
2 (193), where Cicero shows how he can 
save naxt of Mile's familia from the con- 
fiscation, and secure her dower to Fausta» 
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luzy meom desideiiiimy unde omnes opem petere solebant I te 
nunc, mea Terentift, no vexari, aio iaoere in laorimis et sordibus I 
idque fieri mea culpa, qui oeteroB sexTayi, ut noB periremus! 
3. Quod de domo Boribis, hoc est, de area, ego vero turn denique 
mihi yidebor restitutas, si ilia nobis erit restituta. Yerum haeo 
non sunt in nostra manu. Illud doleo, quae impensa faoienda 



Milo'i wife. It cannot haT» been merelj 
to borrow money that TenntU wae taken 
to the UMm Vmltrim, There would hare 
been no humiliation if the had had credit 
enough to borrow from the bank ; and no 
object in taking her there if she had not. 
The idea of Manntina that the UhnU 
Vaterim wac a aort of tribune's oourt, 
whither Terentia waa conducted to fpye 
security for aomepaymentSi ia quite baae- 
lesa» resting only on an obscure paaaage 
(Yat. 21), which implies no more than that 
some tribunes happened to be at the tabula 
VaUria, perhaps in the diaehiuge of their 
private affairs. Tahttla is doubtlesa to be 
explained as above ; but it might possibly 
here mean ' an auction-room ' or ' counter ' 
(strioUj, ' auction-bill/ Off. iii. 68), as in 
Att. zu. 40, 4 (584) ; ziii. 33, 4 (636). 
There would be then a reference to some 
public sale of Cicero*s goods ; however, 
this had probably been long since ejected. 
The origjin of the nsme of this tabula 
Valeria is given by the author of the 
SehoUa Bobieniia, p. 818 (OrelU), on the 
words (Vat. 21) £t a tabula Valtria 
tolhgat tui mitti iubtrtnt. The schol. is 
this : ' Hi ooUegae intercesserant P. Va- 
tiniot furenti If. Bibulum in invidiam 
dvLcif [iubenti M. Bibulum in vineula duH^ 
OrtflliJ. Quod vero ad tabulam Valeriam 
pertinere videatnr» loci nomen sic ferebatur 
guem ad mo du m ad tabulam Settiam, cuius 
meminit pro Quiuetio ; ita et ad tabulam 
Val$r%am dicebatur, ubi Valerius Mazi- 
mus tabulam renim ab se in Gallia 
{^SU'iUa^ Ifai] prospers gestarum pro- 
posuerat ostentiii vulgo.' There is also 
a paasage in Pliny, zzxv. 22, which 
apparently bean on the tabula Falgria, 
and tells us its topographical position in 
Borne; it is this: (picturae) dignatieprae- 
cipua JUmaa uurevit^ ut sxittimo, a iT. 
ralerU Maximo Meotala, qui prineepo 
tabulam picturae proeli, quo Cartha- 
ffitttenoio gt Hitrotum in SiHlia vieorat, 
proposuit in latere Curiae Hottiliae anno 
ab urbe oendita eeeexe, II would follow 
then that the tabula Seelia was so called 
from beiog the place where once hung 



a picture oommemorating the victoriea of 
some (whatf) Seatiua, and the phrase ad 
tabulam Seetiam would merely indicate 
a certain deiinite spot in Home. But it 
is plain that the tabula Settia spoken of 
in the or, pro Quimtu, ) 26, as well as 
the tabula Valeria here, was a place at 
which it was customary to make some 
formal declaration ; and it seems rash to 
infer that the tabula Settia was named 
from the exploits of some unknown 
Sestius, even though we accept the 
account of the Scholiast as to the origin 
of the designation of the taMa Valeria, 

opempetere] that is, they used to en« 
treat her gooa ofioes to gain the advocacy 
of her husband. 

te , . . vexari] the interjectional infin. 

oervavi . . . jMririMict] His action in 
the matter of Lentulus and his accom- 
plices had saved the Senate and wrought 
ois own ruin. See poet Bed. in Sen. 4 
iUe atmue quern ego nnhi quam patriae 
malueram eeee fatalem. 

8. turn . . . n] cp. CatulL xvi. 7, 8 : 

S[ni /um denique hebent talem ac leporem 
I'tant moUicall ac panmi padici. 

Jllud doleo'] 'What distresses me is 
that you, in jour miserable and impover- 
ished condition, should incur any part of 
the necessaiT expenses. f course, if my 
restoration be effected, we gain every- 
thing; but should the same disastrous 
fortune again pursue me, will you be so 
foolish as to throw away the scanty re- 
mains of jouT fortune f Pray allow others 
who can, if they will, to bear the expenses 
requisite, and do not, for my sake, tax 
your already impaired strength.' Cicero 
wishes that, white the matter is yet unoer^ 
tain, Terentia should leave the necessanr 
expenses to his wealthy friends. If hu 
restoration were certain, it would be no 
matter how much she spent. He wishes 
that Terentia should reserve her own pro- 
perty (which seems to have been spared) 
for the support of herself and son if the 
attempt to restors him should fail: see 
82, 6, where the argument here hinted at 
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esty in eins partem te miBeram et despoliatam venire. Quod si 
oonfioitur negotimn, omnia oonaequemur : sin eadem nos f ortuna 
premet, etiamne reliqoias tuas misera proioies ? Obsecro te, mea 
Tita, quod ad somptum attinet, sine alios qui possunty si modo 
Tolant, sustinere, et yaletudinem istam infirmam, si me amas, noli 
Tezare. Nam mihi ante ooalos dies noctesque versaris: omnis 
labores te ezoipere video: timeo nt sostineas. Sed video in te 
esse omnia. Qua re^ ut id quod speras et quod agis oonsequamur, 
servi valetudini. 4. Ego ad qnos seribam nescio, nisi ad eos 
qui ad me seribunt, aut ad eos de quibus ad me vos aliquid 
scribitas. Longius, quoniam ita vobis plaoet, non discedam, sed 
velim quam saepissime litteras mittatis, praesertim si quid est 
firmius quod speremus. Yalete, mea desideria, valete. D. a. d. 
Ill Nonas Octobris, Thessalonioae. 



80. TO ATTICUS, in Rome (Att. hi. 21). 

TMESSALONICA ; OCTOBER 28 ; A. U. C. 696 ; B. C. 68 ; AST. CIC. 48. 

M. Cicero Attico scribit Be Telle ire in Epinim, et rogat ut se de omnibiie rebus 
certiorem ftciat et quibus opui putet suo Doniine litteras scribat. 

CICERO ATTICO SAL. 

Triginta dies erant ipsi, ciun has dabam litteras, per quos 
nuUas a vobis acceperam. Mihi autem erat in animo iam, ut 
autea ad te seripsi, ire in Epirum et ibi omnem casum potissimum 
ezspectare. Te oro ut» si quid erit quod perspioias, quamoumque 
in partem quam pianissimo ad me scribas, et meo nomine, ut 
soribisy litteras quibus putabis esse opus ut des. Data v Eal. 
Novembris. 



is plainly put. It may, perhaps, be in- 
feired irom 84, 5, that if the attempt to 
restore him had failed, Cicero would nave 
destroyed himself. 

4. ad quos seribnm] Terentxa had pro- 
bably urged him to write more to influ- 
ential persons in his own liehalf; the 
emphatic ego shows that the words are the 
answer to some suggestion of Terentia. 

J>] m data. 



iptt] * exactly 30 days * : cp. dttraxit 
xz ipiOM dies stiatn aphraetut J2AodiprKM, 
Att. vi. 8, 4 (281). So also nunc iptum, 
&c. 

quameumque in pttrUm] * whether for 
good or enl.* Compare the phrase in 
honaim partem aeeipore. So fnagnam vim 
ene fortunae in utramque partem. Off. ii. 
19 ; mitiorem in partem inttrpretarere^ 
Mur. 64. 
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81. TO ATTIOUS, iv Bomb (Att. in. 22). 

THB88ALONIOA AND DTRRACHIUM ; XOVBMBBR 25 ; A. V. C. 696 ; 

B. C. 58 ; ABT. CIC. 48. 

De litteris Q. fntrif et PiBonis acceptit, Attici ezipectatis, ae etiam nunc a Plancio 
retineri, de Lentnli studio 6t Pompeii Tolnntate, de Metello, de dedderio saorum. 
Haee aeripnt TbesMlonicae ; dedit autem Dyiraehi. 

CICERO ATTICO SAL. 

1. Etai diligenter ad me Quintus frater et Piao quae esseiit 
acta Bcripseranti tamen yellem tua te occupatio non impedisset 
quo minus, ut oonsuestiy ad me quid ageretnr et quid intellegeree 
pencriberes. Me adhuo Planoius liberalitate sua letinet iam 
aliquotieus couatiun ire in Epirum. Spes homini est inieota non 
eadem quae mihi, posse nos una deoedere : quam rem sibi magno 
honori sperat fore. Bed iam, cum adyentare milites dioentur, 
faciendum nobis erit ut ab eo discedamus. Quod cum faoiemus, 
ad te statim mittemus, ut scias ubi simus. 2. Lentulus suo in 
nos ofBicio, quod et re et promissis et litteris declarat, spem nobis 
non nullam adfert Pompei Toluntatis. Saepe enim tu ad me 
seripsisti eimi totum esse in illius potestate. De Metello scripsit 
ad me frater quantum speraret profeotum esse per te. 3. Mi 
Pomponi, pugna ut tecum et cum meis mihi liceat yivere et scribe 
ad me omnia. Premor luctu, desiderio cum omnium rerum 
turn meorum^ qui mihi me cariores semper fuerunt. Cura ut 
yaleas. 

4. Ego quod, per Thessaliam si irem in Epirum, perdiu nihil 
eram auditurus et quod mei studiosos habeo Dyrrachinos, ad eos 



1. PUtnetHtX Cn. Plancius was i)ow 
quaestor in Macedonia. He liad been 
trih, mU. in the same province, and was 
after ttib, pi, ; he was defended by Cicero 
in 700 (54). 

ima deeedere] < to leave for Italy 
together.' 

militfs] of Piso, the consul of this 
year, who was coming to his province 
of Macedonia. 

wietemut^ 'send word to you,' as 62, 1. 

2. turn] ' that he (Pompey) would do 
anything for him,' i.e. for Lentulus, the 
consul for 697 (57). 



Bi Ifetello'] < With regard to Metelltis 
Nepos [the other consul for 697 (67)], my 
brother tells me you have done for me 
all that he hoped.' Wesenbeig reftds 
tperattet, because Quintus would have sold 
in his letter quantum tperopi (or tpera' 
vm-am) profeetum est per T. Timponium ; 
but he might also have said quantHm 
epero, 

3. iHctu, detideric] Perhaps the comma 
should be omitted after luctu, * I am 
oppressed with grief through regret for,' 
&c. For the reading, see Adn. Crit. 
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penrazi, onm ilia Baperiora Theaaalonioae soripsiflsem. Inde oom 
ad te me oonyertaniy faoiam nt soias^ tuque ad me yelim omnia 
qnam diligentwime, coiouimodi sunt, Boribaa. Ego iam aut rem 
aut DO spem qtddem ezspeoto. Data ti Kal. Deoembr. Dyxxaohi. 



82. TO HIS FAMILY* in Bomb (Fam. xiv. i). 

DTRRACHIUM ; KOVBMBBR 25 ; A. V. C. 696 ; B. C. 58 ; ABT. CIC. 48. 

Cicero TerentiM uzori serilttt de calamiUtii tnte magmtudine, da ipe rettitutioiu8» 
de lunOiii, de Ca. Planei oi&ciia, de 0. Pieonii humAnittte, de componendit dieeordiie 
domesticie, de dote retinenda, de itinerif sui ratioDibui. 

TULLIUS TERENTUE SUAE, TOLUOLAE SUAE, CICEBONI 

8U0 S. D. 

1. Et litteris multomm et sennone omnium perfertur ad me 
incredibilem tuam virtutem et fortitadinem esse teque nee animi 
neque oorporis laboribus defatigari. Me miserum ! te ista yirtute, 
fide, probitate, humanitate in tantaa aerumnas propter me inci- 
disse ! TuUiolamque nostram, ex quo patre tantas voluptates 
oapiebat, ex eo tantos peroipere luctus ! Nam quid ego de Gice- 
rone dicam ? qui cum primum sapere ooepit, acerbiBsimos dolores 
miseriasque peroepit. Quae rii tu ut scribisy fato facta putarem* 
ferrem pauUo faoilius, sed omnia sunt mea culpa commissa, qui 
ab iis me amari pntabam qui invidebant, eo6 non sequebar qui 
petebant. 2. Quod n nostris consiliis ufii essemua neque apud 
no8 tantum valuiBset sermo aut stultorom amicorum aut improbo- 



4. adte"] ' to your property in Epinis.' 
etiieuimodt] for emmeuiuimodi ; m Old 
Latin the t would be elided, and tiien ve 
ahould haTO euiu'euiu^modi, which would 
aoon become rattfutmoifi (Boot). Kennedy, 
Fublh School Orammw, p. 144, looks on 
CHiemmodi aa a gen. for enitnUomodi, emm 

gnui) being scanned aa a monosyllable 
#} in the scenic poets; cp. Prof, 
dsay, Latin Zan^uago, p. 446. Roby 
thinks cHteuimodi may be a locatiTe, 
{ 1311. 

aut rem aut no tpom ^uUlom\ ' I look 
forward to some defimte step (towards 
my restoration), or else utter despair.' 

1. qui ab %u\ Cicero, though always 
an Optimate at neart, was at first disposed 



to adopt an attitude independent of the 
Optimates, aa Pompey did. But after 
he had been rused by the Optimates to 
the consulate, he stood fortii as their 
champion. He now sees that he was 
mistaken in suppomng that they really 
regarded him as tn«ir champion. He was 
envied by men like Hortensius: looked 
down on by men like Lucullus. 

qui potohant"] * who wanted me' ; re* 
ferring to the orerturee originally made 
by the anti-Optimate party : or perhaps 
it is to be understood as referring to 
Caesar's offer of a post tm his legate. 

2. itultontm • . . aut improborum'] 
'misguided' (like Atticus, and perhaps 
Cato) ; or * treacherous ' (like Hortensius 
and Arrius) : cp. 66, 8. 
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runiy beatiBsimi Tiyeremus. Nuno^ quoniam speraze nos amid 
iubenti dabo operam ne mea Taletodo tao labori dealt. Bes quanta 
ait intellego quantoque fuerit facdliua manere domi qoam redire. 
Sed tazneDi si omnia tribunoa pi. habemaa, ai Lentnlom tarn atudi- 
oaum qnam videtur, ai Tero etiam Pompaiam et Oaeaarem, non eat 
deaperandum. 3. De &milia, quo modo plaoqiane eoribia amicis, 
faoiemua. De loco, nuno quidem iam abiit peatilentia, aed quam 
diu fniti me non attigit. Planoiaa, homo offidoaiBaimnay me oupit 
esse secum et adhno retinet. Ego volebam looo magia deserto 
esse in Epiro, quo neque Piao yeniret nee milites, sed adliuo 
Plandua me retinet : sperat posse fieri ut meoum in ItaUam deoe- 
dat. Quem ego diem si videro et si in yestrum complexum 
yenero ao si et yos et me ipsum reoiperaro, satis magnum mihi 
fruotum videbor peroepisse et yeetrae pietatis et meae. 4. Pisonia 
humanitaa, yirtus, amor in omnis noa tantua eat ut nihil supia 
possit. TJtinam ea res ei yoluptati sit I gloriae quidem yideo fore. 
De Q. fratre nihil ego te aoousayi, sed yos, cum praesertim tam 
paud sitisy yolui esse quam ooniunotiBBimoB. 6. Quibua me yolu- 
isti agere gratias, egi, et me a te oertiorem factum esse scripsi. 
Quod ad me, mea Terentiay soribis te yicum yendituram, quid, 
obseoro te — ^me miserum I*-quid futurum est P Et, si nos premet 
eadem f ortuna, quid puero misero fiet P Non queo reliqua soribere 
— tanta yis lacrimarum est — ^neque te in eumdem fletum adduoam* 
Tantum soribo: si erunt in officio amioiy peoania non derit: ai 
non erunty tu efficere tua pecunia non poteris. Per f ortunas mise- 



tw Uhoriiuii'l *fatl to leoond your 
exertion!.' 

8. /MPMfi«] See 62, 4. 

20m1 i.e. the place where I now am, 
yix. Theanlooioa. Terentia had been 
told that Theeialonica was Tinted by an 
epidemic. 

FUo] This is doubtless the right 
reading: see Adn. Grit Piso was the 
prooonsnl of Macedonia, and he would 
oome with a large body of loldiers. 
Cicero and he were never on really 
friendly terms. 

4. jMMi<] For the ellipse of «m#, cp. 
73, 4 ; also 86, 1 ; 68, 14 ; and notes 
thereon. 

6. vicum ^enditwraml * that you wiU 
sell your village,' Marquardt, i. 8. This, 



no doubt, bdonged to Terentia*8 marriage 
portion. Gioero is strongly opposed to her 
selling the property, for the reasons laid 
down in 79, 8, which see, with note. M 
here reads veniiimrumf which construction 
it would appear was by someof the ancients 
regarded as possible: see the discussion 
in Aulus Oellius (i. 7). But as the 
other mss read vtndittartm, we should 
re|pud the reading of M simply as a 
mistake. 

Tanittm ierUo] < This is all I have to 
say : if my friends do their part, there 
will be abundance of money ; if Uiey do 
not, you will not be able to effect my 
restoration with yours.' 

JPer fortufuu miteroi nottrut] See 78, 
1. 
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ras nostras, vide ne puerum perditum perdamus. Cui si aliquid 
erit ne egeat, mediocri virtute opus est et medioori fortana, at 
cetera oonsequatur. 6. Fac valeas et ad me tabellarios mittas, ut 
Boiam quid agatur et yos quid agatis. Mihi omnino iam brevis 
exspectatio est. Tulliolae et Gioeroni salutem die. Yalete. D. 
a. d. VI Kalendas Deoembris Dyrraobi. 

7. Dyrraohium yeni, quod et libera oi?itas est et in me ofiBdosa 
et prozima Italiae. Sed si offendet me loci celebritas, alio me 
conferam : ad te scribam. 



83. TO ATTI0U8, m Bomk (Att. hi. 28). 

DTBRACHIUM ; NOVSMBBB 29 ; A. U. a 696 ; B. C. 58 ; AET. CIC. 48« 

M. Cicero ad tria epiftuUtf Attici reipondet et mazimo de lege ea oontcribenclm 
praeoipit (jua ipse revooetur. In eztrema epittula Atticum rogat ut uno impetu rem 
svam coDiiciat, sin id minus perfld poesit, suoa eius fidei commendat. 

CICERO AXnCO SAL. 

1. A. d. V KaK Decembr. tris epistulas a te acoepi, unam 
datam a. d. viii Eal. Novembr., in qua me hortaris ut forti 
animo mensem lanuarium ezspectem eaque quae ad spem putas 
pertinere de Lentuli studio, de Metelli Tolimtate, de tota Pompei 
ratione perscribis. In altera epistula praeter oonsuetudinem tuam 
diem non adscribis, sed satis significas tempus. Lege enim ab octo 
tribunis pi. promulgata scribis te eas litteras eo ipso die dedisse. 



ptrditum j>erdamus] cp. nota n^fotre. 
Plant. Mil. 636 ; inventum invtm^ Capt 
441 (where, howeyer, see Prof. Lindsay's 
note) ; actum agerc, Ter. Phorm. 419. 

Cut «i] ' If he has enough to keep 
him from ▼ontf but little excellence on 
his part or good fortune will be requisite 
to eompletely reinstate him. 

6. brevu esspeetatio] * mj suspense 
cannot now last Ions.' 

7. lihera] an indep^dent state: and 
accordingly a Roman exile would there be 
aui iurit : cp. Att. iii. 2 (67) pro m«o iurc, 

ad ti] Starker and Schmalx propose 
to read anie ad te^ and Wesenberg ^ho ad 
U or aiqtt$ ad te. 

1. ad $pem . . . pfrtittare] Cp. ad muUa 



periinuitt 61, 1 ; ad multa quadrarty Att. 
It. 19, 2 (168) ; quicquam ad gpun m • any 
hopeful sign,' Att. xi. 15, 1 (430) ; 20, 
1 (444). 

Ldf0 enim] This was the biU for 
Cicero's recall, which was brought for* 
ward by eight tribunes, Oct. 29, and is 
not to be confounded with the bill of 
Niimius, brought in on the Kalends of 
June, and Tetoed by Aelius Ligus (who 
is doubtless the person referred to in the 
words ut etiam Ligurino fUifi^ tatit» 
faeiam, Att. t. 20, 6 (228) ; cp. Sest. 68). 
Eren thouffh vetoed, it might have a good 
effect on the new tribunes, as showing a 
change of feeling. Hence quid pute$ 
utilitatU . . . attuiitte. 
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id 68t, a. d. iiii Kalend. Novembr., et quid pates utilitatis earn 
pxomulgationem attaliflse penoribis. In quo A iam nostra sains 
oum hao lege desperata erit, yelim pro tno in me amore hano 
inanem meam diligentiam miserabilem potios qnam ineptam 
putes: rin est aliquid spei, des operam at maiore diligentia 
posthac a noyis magistratibns defendamnr. 2. Nam ea Tete« 
mm tribnnorum pi. rogatio tria oapita habnit, nnnm de reditu 
meo soriptum inoaute. Nihil enim restituitur praeter (nvitatem 
et ordinem : quod mihi pro meo oasu satis est, sed quae oavenda 
fuerint et quo modo te non fugit Alteram oaput est tralatidum 
de impunitate, si quid comtra alias lbgbs bius lbgis brgo 
PACTUM SIT. Tertium caput, mi Pomponi, quo oonsilio et a quo 
sit inouloatum Tide. Sob enim dodium saniisse ut vix aut ut 
omnino non posset neo per senatum neo per popnlum infirmari 
sua lex. Sed vides numquam esse observatas sanotiones earum 
legum quae abrogarentur. Nam si id easet, nuUa fere abrogari 
posset — neque enim ulla est quae non ipsa se saepiat diffioultate 
abrogationis — sed, oum lex abrogatur, illud ipsum abrogatur 
quo minus eam abrogari oporteat. 3. Hoo quom et re yera ita sit, 



Infmti iam] • And I shall tako this 
oppoirtiinity of Mjing, if by this time all 
enaaoe of mj restoratioii has been lost 
with the bill, I hope yoa will think the 
trouble I am about to take (in examining 
the bfll) a subject for pity mther than 
contempt' 

novit] The rass giye nottriSf * who are 
in my fayour ' : cp. no»tri trib.f { 8. 
Howerer, Corradus' conjecture, novis, 
seems more probable owing to the anti- 
thesis in v$Uru$n, } 2. 

2. veUrum] i.e. the tribunes of 695, 
696 (59, 58), colleagues of Clodius, the 
oeio tribtmi referred to above. Cicero did 
not yet know whether the bill had passed 
or not 

orimem] ' my place in the Senate.' 

pro meo eatu] * under my sad dreum- 
stanoss.' 

quae cmvenda] especially his house and 
property, as we gather from previous 
letters. 

AUerum empui] * The second clause is 
the traditional ooe providing indemnity 
for the proposers, if in carrying out the 
law any other law be infringed.' Ergo » 
eau»a, 

f\ ' has provided sanctions such 



as to make it almost or altogether impos- 
sible to repeal his law.' 

$edf cum Ux okrogatur] ' when a law 
is abrogated, with it is abrogated the 
sanction forbidding its abrogation.' Qtio 
fnodo is the reading of M. Baiter keeps 

2 HO modo ; and Watson renders, ' when a 
kw is repealed, the very sanction against 
repeal {itiud iponm) is r^ealed in the way 
in which the law itself must be repealed.' 
But surely this would require oportH in- 
stead of oporUtU, Klots reads quo mifiacs, 
supposing the corruption to have arisen 
from the compendious way of writing 
minuo. Dr. Reid suggests ^moin. 

3. Hoe quom] See Adn. Crit ' Thouch 
this theory (that the dause forbidding the 
repeal is repisaled with the law) is the true 
one, and has always been observed and 
acted on, yet my eight tribunes have 
inserted this clause: If there be any 
propotal in ihie HU whiehf bv the lenoe 
or the deereee of the people f which, mark 
Tou, include the Clodian bill), it be not 
lawful to propooe now (at tiie rogatio), or 
was not lawful (at the promulgatio), with* 
out thereby incurring a penalty; whether 
that propooal be an enactment, a repeal, a 
partial repeal, or a motUJIeation of an old 
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et quom semper ita habitum obserratumque sit, oeto nostri tribuni 
pi. caput poeaenmt boo : si quid in hac rooatiomb scriptum bst, 
QUOD PER LBGBS PLBBisvB sciTA, boo est, qQod per legem Olodiam, 

PROMULOARB, ABROOARBy DEROGARBy OBROOARB, 8. F. SUA NON 
LlCBATy NOM LICUERIT, QUODYB EI QUI PROMULOAIITy ABMO0AVZT, 
DBROOAYir, OSBOBAYIT OB BAM REM POENAB MULTAEVE BIT, B. H. 

L. N. R. 4. Atqae boo in illis tribunis pi. non laedebat : lege 
enim oollegi sui non tenebantor. Quo maior est suspido malitiae 
aliooius, cum id, quod ad ipsos nibil pertinebat, erat antem oontra 
moy soripseranty at novi tiibuni pL, si essent timidiores, multo 
magis sibi eo capite utendum putarent. Neque id a Clodio prae- 
termissum est. Dixit enim in eontione a. d. iii Non. Not. boo 
oapite designatis tribanis pi. praesoriptnm esse quid liceret, tamen 
in lege nulla esse eius modi caput te non fallit ; quod si opus esset, 
omnes in abrogando uterentur. T7t Ninnium aut oeteros f ugerit 
investiges yelim et quis attulerit et qua re octo tribuni pL ad sena- 
tum de me referre non dubitarint — scilicet quod observaudum 



Utw ; or \f thin hi cnyMiii^ which to him 
who hui propoied oueh oMtetment^ repetily 
partial repotUy or modiJUation may involve 
penalty orjtna — (y thia HIl nothing of tho 
above nature it propooedJ* The letters «./. 
stand for Hnefrmlule ; the Terb ohroyare 
is explained by Ulpian as above ; Paulas 
Diaoonus ezpiaiiis, * to pass a new law in 
opposition to an old one. The explanation 
ox Ulpian, lez obrogatur, tdeot mmtatnr ali* 
quid ex prima lege^ makes obrogare more 
co-ordinate with the other terms. 

s. M. L. V. R.1 eiue hae Uge nihil roga* 
tur. For nihifeiut [generis), cp. quod eiue 
(rei), often in these letters. 

4. Atouo hoe in t/Zii] This elause did 
not toncn them (the trihuni veisret, oeto 
tribuni noetri), for the only law contra- 
Toned bT their bill was the Clodian, by 
which they were not bound, as being a 
law not emanating from their own college. 
It is fairly certain that a tribune could 
not thus bind his coUeoguee : see 
Mommsen, St. R. i. (ed. 2) 278, and note. 
The theory of Hofmann is that Clodius 
only provided against any attempt at re- 
peal coming^ from euboequent tribunes, but 
not from ms own colleagues, as against 
them he could use his veto. Perhaps, as 
they did not use their v#to against Clodius' 
bill of interdiction, Clodius cud not suppose 
that they would make any attempt to re- 
peal his law. 



ad ipeoe nihil pertinebat] * since they 
have aidded a clause unnecessary for their 
own protection, injurious to me, and 
likely to result in making the new tribunes 
(if somewhat timid) suppose that they, 
41 fortiori, are bound to intnxiuce that 
clause into any biU they might bring 
forward in my favour.* 

Ntpa id a Clodto'] < nor did Clodius 
fail to see the significance of their action ; 
for he laid it down that this dause de- 
fines the powers of the tribunes elect; 
now, you know very well that such a 
clause (binding the tribunes elect) is 
never inserted in any law. Yet, if it 
were reouiiite, everyone would employ it 
in repealing a law.' We have retained 
quod of the ms, as does Orelli. Madvig 
conjectured quo ei opu$ eeut, otnnee 
nterentttr. He has been followed by many 
edd. ; yet his conjecture to some extent 
weakens the point of the argument. 

Ut] 'how this point happened to 
escape Ninnius.' See Adn. Cnt. 

quit attulerit"] ' who it was who added 
the saving clause.' *^^ 

teilieet quod] Sive quod is virtually the 
reading of the mss. SeeAdn. Crit. klotz 
follows M, marking a lacuna, in which 
he supposes the other alternative to bo 
put ; but even granting this hypotiiesif , 
the required meaning does not emerge. 
We have given the conjecture of LaJle- 
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illud oaput non putabant,— iidem in abrogando tarn oauti fuerint at 
id metuerent, soluti oum essent, quod ne iis qnidem qui lege tenen- 
tur est ourandum. Id caput sane nolim novoe tribunos pi. ferre, 
aed perferont modo quidlibet : uno oapite quo revooabor, modo tea 
ooufioiatury ero oontentuB. lam dudum pudet tarn multa scribere. 
Yereor enim ue re iam desperata legas, ut Iiaeo mea diligentia 
miserabiliB tibi, aliis irridenda videatur. Bed si est aliquid in spe. 
Tide legem quam T. Fadio soripsit Yisellius : ea mihi peiplaoet. 
Nam Sesti nostri, quam tu tibi probari soribis, mihi non placet 
5. Tertia est epistula prid. Id. Novembr. data, in qua ezponis 
prudenter et diligenter quae sint quae rem distinere yideantur, de 
Crasso, de Fompeio, de ceteris. Qua re oro te ut, si qua spes erit 
posse studiis bonorum, auotoritate, multitudine oomparata rem 
ooDfid, dee operam ut uno impetu perlringatur, in earn rem in- 
oumbas ceterosque excites : sin, ut ego perspicio oum tua oonieo- 
tura tum etiam mea, spei nihil est, oro obtestorque te ut Quintum 
fratrem ames quem ego miserum misere perdidi, neye quid eum 
patiare gravius oonsulere de se quam ezpediat sororis tuae Alio : 
meum Gioeronem, quoi nihil misello relinquo praeter invidiam et 
ignominiam nominis mei, tueare quoad poteris : Terentiam, unam 



mand, acoepted by Baiter and Hofmann. 
Tzmnilatey ' and why it iraathat the eight 
tzibunea did not hesitate to bring my 
eaae belore the Senate— which of coune 
showed that they disregarded the Clodian 
clause against the repeal of his law — and 
yet haye been so cautious in proposing 
the repeal of that law, as to show the 
greatest respect for a sanction by which 
they were not bound — a sanction which 
need not be regarded even by those who 
come under its terms P' He has said 
aboTO that when a law is re]^ealed, so 
also is repealed the clause forbidding its 
repeal ; therefore such a clause is habitu- 
ally disregarded eyen by those who come 
under its terms. But these eight tribunes 
did not come under ite terms, for a tribune 
could not bind his colleagues, and Clodius 
may haye only provided against the repeal 
of liis law by tubuqvtnt tribunes ; yet these 
tribunes, in the wording of the bill for 
Cicero's recall, show the greatest respect 
for this dause— though, on the other 
hand, their whole action in bringing the 
case of Cicero before the Senate was a 
yirtual ignoring of the clause providing 



against the repeal of the Clodian law. 
Cioeio therefore adds, * I hope the new 
tribunes wiU not introduce this clause.* 
Possibly we might suggest mii# quod for 
MM quod: cp. Ter. £un. 89. 

ruelUut] C. Yisellius Varro was a 
learned junsoonsuit who had drawn up 
for Fadius (one of the new tribunes) a 
form for a bill for Cicero's recaU. Yi- 
sellius was a cousin of Cicero. 

6. ftm disiineri] *keep the measure 
for my recall in abeyance.^ 

nuctorUate] < influence,' generally 
< moral influence,' gratia bebg 'social 
iniluenoe.' There is no reference here 
to auctoritti tonatut, mentioned in 87. 

mulUiudiM ccmparaid] probably the 
'band of brayoes' hij^ by Milo, re- 
ferred to in Dio Cass, xzziz. 8, quoted 
aboye on 79» 3 ; but possibly, also, < the 
influx of supporters from Uie country 
towns,' where Cicero was yeiy popular. 
CompMrartiM, 'to procure,' 'subum.' 

pfffrimgutwr] * the barrier be broken 
through.' 

ptrdidi] See 66, 7. 
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omBium aerumnosiBsimam, BUfitentes tuis offioiis. Ego in Epirum 
proflcificari cum primorum dierum nontios ezcepero. Tu ad me 
Telim proximis litteiiB ut se initia dederint pencribas. Data prid. 
Kal> Decembr. 



84. TO HIS FAMILY, in Rome (Fam, xiv. z). 

BTBRACHIUM ; MOTBIIBER 29 ; A. U. 0. 606 ; B. C. 58 ; AET. CIC. 48. 

Cicero sua culpa iBCtum etse dolet ut cum •uis in tontos miBerias derenerit: 
Dynachi se recte et poaee et Telle eorum, quae de salute sua agtntur, ezituiu 
exspectare scribit : uxorem Bomae manere iubet. 

TULLIUS S. D. TERENTIAB SUAE ET TDLLIOLAE ET CICERONI. 

1. Aocepi ab AriBtoorito tria epiBtuIas quae ego laorimiB prope 
delevi. Confidor enim maerorei mea Terentia, neo meae me 
miseriae magiB ezoraoiant qnam tuae veetraeque. Ego autem hoc 
miserior Bum quam tu, quae ob miBerrima» quod ipsa oalamitas 
communis est utriusque noBtrum, Bed culpa mea propria est. 
Meum fuit offioium vel legatione Titare periculum yel diligentia 
et oopiiB resiBtere yel oadere fortiter. Uoo miserius, turpius, 
indigniuB nobis nihil fuit. 2. Qua re cum dolore oonfioior tum 
etiam pndore. Fudet enim me uxori meae optimae, suavisBimiB 
liberis yirtutem et diligentiam non praeBtitisse. Nam mihi ante 
oculos dies nootesque versatur squalor Tester et maeror et inflrmitas 
valetudinis tuae, spes autem salutis pertenuis ostenditur. Inimioi 
sunt multi, invidi paene omnes. Eicere nos magnum fuit, 
excludere facile est. Sed tamen quam diu tob eritis in spe, non 
defldam ne omnia mea culpa cecidisse videantur. 3. Ut tuto 



primoriuti diirum] The flnt days after 
the entrance of the tribunes into office, 
which would take place Dee. 10. 

9i , , , ded^rtHtj Cp. Ter. Hec. 380 
tU re$ dant um ita magni 4itgH0 kumiUs 
tumu9, Jh. Reid, on Balb. 8, proposes to 
read here ut initia ceeiderinif comparing 
hate rsi quemaikiodHm aeUtnit, 86, 2. 

1. legatioHe] offered by Caesar. 
Hoc^ sc. eojinlio, the step which he 

took in learing Rome, which he calls 
above turpimMum eotinlium, 73, 4. 

2. Eieer$ . . . excludtrti] Cp. 82, 2 
intettego quanta fntrit faeilxM maiiirt dotni 
guam redirc. 



M# omma] * lest everything should ap* 
pear to have happened throuah my own 
fault ' (i.e. not only my baniynment, but 
the failure of the meant employed to 
bring about my restoration). This is the 
best explanation of ceeidtsse, which is very 
frequently used by Cicero » * to happen.' 
Possibly, howoyer, eecidiste means 'to 
have failed * ; but in this sense it U 
generally applied to persons: cp., how* 
ever, Off. ii. 45 tua lam pariier cum Sep, 
eeeidit; but eadtre applied to things in 
this sense is rare, and taut is almost a 
personification in this sentence. 

3. Ut tnto «im] Wesenberg Inserts 
in before ttttOf but there is no reason to 
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sim quod laboras, id mihi nuno fadUimiim est, quern etiam 
inimioi Tolunt Tiveie in taatis miBeriiB. Ego tameu faoiam quae 
praecipiB* AmiciB quibuB Toluisti egi gratias, et eas litteras 
Dezippo dedii meque de eorum officio soripsi a te oertioreni 
esse factum. PiBonem nostrum mirifioo esse studio in nos et 
officio et ego penipioio et omnes praedioant. Di faxint ut tali 
genero mihi praesenti tecum simul et cum liberis nostris fnii 
liceat I Nunc spes reliqua est in novis tribunis pi. et in primis 
quidem diebus : nam, si inyeterarit, actum est. 4. Ea re ad te 
statim Aristooritum misi, ut ad me continue initia rerum et 
rationem totius negoti posses scribere, etsi Dexippo quoque ita 
imperayi statim ut recurrereti et ad fratrem misi ut crebro 
tabellarios mitteret. Nam ego eo nomine sum Dyrraohi hoc 
tempore, ut quam oelerrime quid agatur audiam, et sum tuto, 
civitas enim haeo semper a me defensa est. Cum inimici nostri 
venire dicentur, tum in Epirum ibo. 5. Quod scribis te, si Telim, 
ad me yenturam, ego Tero, cum sciam magnam partem istius 
oneris abs te sustineri, te istic esse yoIo. Si perficitis quod agitis, 

me ad vos venire oportet : sin autem Sed nihil opus est reliqua 

scribere. Ex primis aut summiim secundis litteris tuis oonstituere 
poterimus quid nobis faciendum sit. Tu mode ad me velim omnia 
diligentissime perscribas, etsi magis iam rem quam litteras debeo 
exspeotare. Cura ut valeas et ita tibi persuadeas, mihi te oarius 
nihil esse nee umquam fuisse. Yaley mea Terentia, quam ego 
videre videor, itaque debilitor lacrimis. Yale. Pridie Ealeudas 
Decembris. 



depart from the mss. We have alretdy 
frequently met mm with siich adverbs m 
fam, itttf reet$ : see 53, 9 ; 71, 2 ; and 
notee thereon. We hare another case of 
tuto $99$ in f 4 : cp. Introd. ii, { D fin. ; 
and in Att. xiy. 20, 3 (727) $Hi $% $99$ in 
urb9 tuto U$$iit ; and a similar usage with 
other adverbs in Fam. xvi. 10, 2 (926) 
J^mp$iu9 $rat apud m$, cum hate 9cribebam, 
hilar$ $t Hhent9r, 

pHmU . . . di$hu9'^ See last letter, fin. 

inveterm'it'] ' if it be allowed to lan- 
guish,' ' to hang fire.' JRefrixtrit is more 



often used by Cioero in this sense. 

5. Qn9ri9'\ called labor$9 above, 78, 7, 
* the labour of bringing about his resto- 
ration.' I9tie, in Rome. 

tin aut$ik\ he hints that he will destroy 
himself if the attempts to restore him foil. 

ritni] 'some definite action' in my 
favour. 

qwuH $go 9\derr$ iri<7«or] Cp. 39, 3 mihi 
ant$ oeulo9 di$9 noct$9qu$ v$r9ari9, 

debiiitor laerimi9'\ Op. eoi\ficiw lacHmi9. 
62,1. 
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85. TO ATnOUS, in Rome (Att. hi. 24). 

DTRRACHIX7M ; DBCBXIBBR 10 ; A. V. C. 696 ; B. C. 68 ; ABT. CIC. 48. 

De ezigua tpe reditus toi port orxuitaB oonrdlum pnmneUs cum propter oiFeiiBi- 
onem tribimonun pi., turn proptorea quod ilia opinio amina etiet, wnatom ante quam 
de se actum enet nihil deeemere. 

CICERO ATTICO SAL. 

1. Antea, quom ad me seripsissetiB, yestro oonsensii oonsalnm 
proTinoias omatas ease, etsi yerebar quorsam id oasoram eeset, 
tamen sperabam tos aliquid aliquando yidisse prudentius : postea 
quam mihi et diotum est et scriptum yehementer oonBilium yestrum 
reprehend!, sam grayiter oommotos, quod ilia ipsa spes exigua 
quae erat yideretur esse sublata. Nam, si tribani pL nobis sus- 
oensent, quae potest spes esse P Ao yidentur iure susoensere 



1. 9erip9iii$(i$] * Tou/ that ii my 
friends at Borne. 

pnvineioi ortMUui] 'that the ertimates 
for the conaular pronnoee were paaced.' 
J)eoerngr4 provincioi means to determine 
what prormces should be assigned to the 
consuls on the eipiration of their office. 
This was done before the e<nnUin mii- 
iiilaria ; but ornMr^ prwiMcioi (also ex- 
pressed 0rfi«r# e»Hn$l§t : see below) was 
to arrange points of detail, such as the 
force to be sent to each province, the 
staff to be assigned to each goreraor, and 
the amount of moner for the carryinc on 
of the gOTernment of each proTince. The 
latter {omnre pr^pinc'uu) was always de- 
ferred till after theconsulsenteradon office, 
Jan. 1 ; but on this occasion, for some 
reason or other, it had been done before 
Dec. 1. Consequently the new tribunes, 
who entered on their office Dec. 10, could 
take no part in it— 4i matter which they 
resented both for their own sake, and 
because they thereby lort an opportunity 
of befriending Cicero, for wnom they 
could have secured the good offices of the 
consuls by meeting their views in the 
arrangement of the estimates ; for the tri- 
bunes were, as we know, friendly to Cicero. 

aliquid . . . vidiiM pntdeHtiui] * I hoped 
you had some sound reason for the step 
yon took.' 

rtf^rtfA#iMfi] 'was severely criticised' 
(< strongly resented '), i.e. by the tribunes. 

ridentur tun iHscentirt] * and I think 



they naturally resent the rtcp you have 
token, since they were not made cognisant 
of your design, though supporters of me, 
and (since) now, by your concession, they 
have lost the power of exerdsing their 
jurt right (i.e. of taking part in ornandii 
provineiii), especially as they say that 
they desired to be able to exercise their 
powen in this matter, not for the purpose 
of opposing the consuls, but that they 
might attadi them to my cause, \yhereas 
now (the tribunes say), if the consuls 
choose to oppose me^ thej can do so 
without any restraint ; but if they choose 
to support me, they con do nothing 
against the wiU of uiem, the tribunes.' 
The eoniHiitm ib the step which the friends 
of Cicero took in supporting the innovation 
whereby the estimates for the provinces 
were passed before the consuls entered 
u))on office. The actual provinces to be 
hcdd by the consuls of 697 (57) on the 
e>piry of their consulship, viz. Cilicia 
and Spain, had been fixed in the middle 
of 696 (98) before the consular elections 
had taken place. But, in accordance 
with custom, the settlement of the esti- 
mates for the provinces should have been 
deferred until after the consuli had actu- 
ally entered upon office, i.e. until after 
Jinuary 1, 697 (67). To pass the esti- 
mates ioT the provinces of consuls while 
those consuls were only consuls elect 
^$sifffMti) was contrary to precedent. 
This curtom provided a most effective 
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eum et ezpertes oonsili fuerint ii qui oauBam nostram Boaoepe- 
rant, et yestra oonoesaione omnem Tim Bui iuris amiserint, prae- 
aertim cum ita dicant, se nostra causa voluisse suam potestatem 
esse de oonsulibus ornandisy non ut eos impedirent sed ut ad 
nostraiu causam adiuugerent ; nunc, si consules a nobis alieniores 
esse yeliuty posse id libere faceret sin yelint nostra causa, nihil 
posse se inyitis. Nam quod scribisi ni ita vobis placuisset, illos 
boo idem per populum adsecuturos fuisse, invitis tribunis pi. fieri 
nuUo modo potuit. Ita vereor ne et studia tribunorum amiseiimns 
ety si studia maneant, yinclum illud adiungendorum consulum 
amissum sit. 2. Aooedit aliud non parvum inoommodum, quod 
gravis ilia opinio, ut quidem ad nos perferebatur, senatum nihil 
decemere ante quam de nobis actum esset, amissa est, praesertim 



metna of controUin^ the contQli. For 
tome reason the estuiates leem in the 
preaent case to bare been paiaed before 
becember C96 (58) ; and accordingly 
Cicero fears that the neir tiibunea, who 
would enter the magistracy on December 
10, may resent their being depriTed of this 
control' of the consuls. For rchni n<»(ra 
caustf see on 72, 5. In the ^ords hihil 
potm $e invtthf if te be retained, petu 
and nihil poite must depend on ita dieaut. 
We must tbtu render as abore, and sup- 
pose the tribunes to have in these wonls 
uttered language almost amounting to a 
menace against Cicero * in case we should 
oppose them.* But this is inconsistent with 
their snbseqnent conduct. W e hare in this 
passage the expression of an apprehension 
on Cicero*s pait which the sequel proved 
to be groundless. We have many such 
groundless apprehensions in the letters 
mm exile. The Ed, Itntotiiena has pos- 
sibly the true reading, n« for u ; then 
po99» and uxhil potfe depend on vidcudtr 
above {ridtiititr iure tuhecnteir)^ and we 
have an expression of Cicero's forebod- 
ings: *now it seems to me that if the 
consuls choose to hold aloof from me, 
tbev can do so unfettered ; and if they 
desire to support me, they can do nothing 
if opposed by the tribunes.' Se may have 
arisen from a dittography, poite se. But 
this reference of posse and nihil poste back 
to rideHtury passing over dicant, seems 
harsh, and would not be readily grasped ; 
and I is full of conjectures. 

AffiM Quod scribtt] * For as to your 
remark that if you had opposed the step 
(of passing the estimates earlier than 



usual), they would have gained their end 
by meana of the people — this could not 
have been effected against the will of 
the tiibunes.' Atticus possibly thought 
of the action of the people in aangmng 
his province to Caesar, when the Moate 
had to acquiesce, and even to add Gallia 
Comata, reritis patrihue fie $i ipsi negms' 
teftt popuius et haue dnret. Suet. lul. 22 : 
but Cicero replies that the tribunes might 
have vetoed the proposal when brought 
before the people. 

2. Accedit ir/iff</] 'Moreover, there is 
another great disadvantage in the step 
vou have taken. I have now lost the 
oeneflt of that opinion so stron^y ex- 
pressed— at least so it was reported to 
me — that the Senate would paaa no act 
until my case was settled — lost it, more- 
over, under circumstances which not only 
did not demand its sacrifice, but were 
unusual and even unprecedented; for I 
remember no case in which the provincial 
estimates were made while the future 
consuls were still only consuls elect ; so 
that tlie whole result is, that now any 
act may be passed bv the Senate (befoie 
my case), since by this one act the firm 
front has been broken which the Senate 
had shown in my cause.' Gravis opinio 
is explained by Boot to mean, 'so im- 
portant for my cause ' : but tbe words 
ut qitidem ad nos perfet^btttur, as well 
as the usage of Cicero, ore strongly in 
favour of our rendering. 

decerHere"] The tense must be accounted 
for thus : if the opimo were exprened in 
the direct form, it would run senatus nihil 
deeernebat nisi {anteptam) de Cicerone tfc- 
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in ea oausa quae non modo neoessoria non f uit sed etiam inosi- 
tata ao nova. Neque enim umquam arbitror ornatas esse pro- 
yinoiaa designatorom, ut, oom in hoo ilia oonstantia quae erat 
mea oansa susoepta imminuta sit^ nihil iam possit non deoerni. 
lis ad quos relatom est amiciB plaooisse non mirum est. Erat 
enim difficile reperire qui oontra tanta commoda daorum oonsu- 
lum palam sententiam diceret. Fuit omnino difficile non obsequi 
vel amioisflimo liomini Lentnlo Tel Metello, qui simultatem buma- 
nisfiime deponeret. Sed vereor ne, bos cum tamen tenere potue- 
rimus, tribunos pi. amiserimus. Haec res quern ad modum 
oedderit et tota res quo loco sit velim ad me scribas et ita ut 
instituisti. Nam ista Teritas, etiam si iuounda non est, mihi 
tamen grata est. Dat. iiii Id. Decembr. 



86. TO ATTICTJ8 (Att. hi. 25). 

DTRRACHIXJM; BB'HVEEN DBCBHBER 17 AND 25; A. U. 0. 696; 

B. C. 58 ; AET. CIC. 48. 

Do Attici ab urbe ditcesin queritur el rogat ut ante Sal. Ian. ad le veniat. 

aCERO ATTICO SAL. 

Post tuum t a me t discessum litterae mihi Roma adlatae sunt, 



turn «M#/, where dtar/isbat » dsettturHm 
M dieehat, with which compare Att. ix. 2, 3 
Curtiut 9€Hii nihil iM elatiet hqHtM 
€t ex€reUH$; eripisbat Siipaniam, tenibat 
jltiam, . . . piTuquibatttr, <he talked of 
the leisure of Spain, the oeonpation of 
Asia, the puniut,* &e.y i.e. *he said 
how Caeiar would wrest Spain from 
Pompey,' Ac. So» omnia wnatui rn- 
eiebai niH tU m4 primtMi ecmuUi retu* 
Uttent, Sest. 68. Cp. Eur. Here. Fur. 
467 ffb 8' ivBa . . . eriBmw <ya(, 'rou (he 
used to say) are to be king of Ihebes.' 
To these maj be added, Lir. ii. 29, 7; 
ii. 41, 4; zzri. 8, 2. 

quae irat m$a eauM tuscepia] Miiller 
shows that quoif the reading of If, should 
be retained, and not altered to qua. He 
savB that eoHtt4nitia tuteipUur it as correct 
an exprettion as volunttu suteipilury ad 
Brut. 1. 7, 1 (868); hanc mentem vclunta' 
Utnque stufitpi, Catil. iii. 22. 

ad quo* relatum r«<] ' who were con- 
•ulted on the question ' (whether the 
^natio should be allowed to be settled 



before the consuls entered on their oi&ce, 
Jan. 1). Cicero says he is not surprised 
that the opinions were in favour of the 
step taken, as few would care openly to 
speak against a plan so highly advan- 
tageous to both consuls. 

Fuit omnino] 'it would have been yery 
difficult to refuse to oblige Lentulus, who 
is BO kind to me, or Metellus (as a return) 
for his great goodness in laying aside his 
resentment against me.' Such is the 
force of the subjunctive. 

ho9 ewn tatnm UnereJ 'I fear that, 
while we might hare retained the good will 
of the consuls in any eate (even though 
we did not take this step^. we have for- 
feited the support of the tnbunes * (by it). 

Veritas] * your candour, though it does 
not give me pleasure, is yet aooeptaUe 
to me.' That is, 'though I do not enjoif 
the candour which hiaes from me no 
news, however disagreeable, vet I approve 
of it— it is what I require.' 

Foit tuum fa mef ditesisum] It is 
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ez qnibuB penpioio nobis in hao oalamitate tabesoendum esse; 
neque enim — sed bonam in partem aooipies — si ulla spes salutis 
nostrae subesset, tu pro tao amore in xne hoo tempore disoeesisses. 
Sed ne ingrati ant ne omnia yelle nobisoam una interire videamur, 
hoc omitto : illnd abs te peto, des operam, id quod mihi adfirmasti, 
ut te ante Kal. Ian., ubioomque erimuB, aistas. 



certain from the rest of thii letter that 
Atticus bad left the dtj ; and it if eqnally 
clear that he cannot in the meantime 
have joined Cioero, and then left him ; 
for in this and the next letter Cicero begs 
Atticus to join him. A m$ ot the ma 
mntt therefore be wrong; for it ii too 
hanh to explain tuwn a me diiceitum, 
* j-onr desertion of my canae ' (in leaving 
Rome at this critical time). Kahnt con- 
jectures A tneit, TTesenberg « S^na, 
Gurlitt iam, and Klots «h nrU. The 
latter may posiibljr have been coirnpted 
into a Mi^Dy b havuig been written « and 
the intenrening letters omitted. But 
perhaps/^ ttmm kd m« ditctimm^ 'since 
your learing Rome to join me/ is the 
simplest alteration, though we cannot 
adduce an exact panllel for such a preg- 
nant construction. It is to be noted that 



iftMMftMet below stands absolutely for 
'you would have left Rome.' Atticua 
was obliged to leave Rome on buainesB ; 
but he might have proposed to himself to 
meet Cicero after its transaction. 

mnnUTilUnohiteumun^inUrif'] Atti- 
cus had left Rome to attend to some 
business which called him away. Cicero 
says he must not complain — he must not 
expect Atticus to sacniice real interests 
for his sake; that would seem as if he 
wished all his friend's affairs to be involved 
in the ruin which had overtaken himself. 

t$ , , , <cfto#] This is a legal phrase, 
meaning to 'present oneself, 'appear* 
(before a oourt), ' report oneself/ * put in 
an appearance.' Cicero uses it to show 
his sense of the absolute obligation under 
which Atticus was bound not to fail to 
meet him. 



LETTERS OF THE TWELFTH YEAB OF CICERO'S CORRESPONDENCE 

(FIRST EIGHT MONTHS). 

EPP. 87-89. 



A. U. C. 697 ; B. G. 67 I ABT. CIC. 49. 

COSS. P. CORNELIUS LENTULUS 8PINTHER, Q. CAECILIUS 

METELLUS NEPOS. 



The onlj letters of the first eight months of 697 (57) are three letters, Att. iii. 
26, 27, and Fam. y. 4. The last is addressed to the consal Metellas Nepos, 
begging for his aid, whioh Metellus heartily accorded, generonslj laying aside 
all recollection of the misunderstanding disclosed above in the letter from 
Metellns Celer to Cicero (Ep. 14}. Lentnlns brought in a bill for Cicero's 
recall on January 1, which drew so fayourable an expression of opinion from 
the Senate that Cicero (Ep. 87} speaks of an intention on his part to return on 
the strength of that aueUnitoi $efiaiu$, even though the actual bill for his 
recall was prevented from passing by Serranus, one of the unfriendly 
tribunes. Again on January 23, a bill was brought before the popular 
assembly, but was foiled by the violence of Clodius. This is the occasion of 
the second letter of this year (Ep. 86}. During the spring of the year, 
constant street riots took place, in one of which Sestius was severely handled ; 
and when Milo accused Clodius de vi, some of the magistrates who were 
favourable to Clodius,' among them the consul Metellus, by edicts, forbade 
the praetor to receive the charge. The result was that Milo and Sestius 
hired gladiators, and prepared to resist force by force, manum fnanu, vim rt 
esse sitperandam (post Red. in Sen. 19). In the early summer, Pompey, in 
his capacity of Duovir at Capua, caused the Senate of that colony to pass a 
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▼ote in faTOur of Cicero (op. Mil. 89 and Seat. 9), whioh gave a g^reat atimnlns 
to the moTement in Cicero's faTonr. In Jnne a meeting of the Roman Senate 
was held in the Temple of Honor and Yirtoa (the Monnmentam Marii : cp. 
Piano. 78 ; De Diy. i. A9), and a reaolntioa passed reoommending Cieero to 
the proTinoials and the proTincial magistratesy and urging the dtisens 
resident in Italy to come to Home and support the Senate on his behalf 
(cp. Plane. 78; Pis. 34). In Joly the consul Lentulus proposed that he 
should be recommended by the Senate to bring a motion for Cioero*s recall 
before the eofnitia centuriata. In this he was supported by Metellus, the 
other consul, whose patriotic conduct on this occasion was warmly eulogised 
by the venerable Serrilius Isauricus (Sest. 130), and by Pompey, who 
read a carefully-prepared speech on the subject ; and the resolution was carried 
by 416 to 1, Clodius being the only dissentient (post Red. in Sen. 26). On 
August 4 the bill for Cicero's return passed the eamiUa eeftturiata. It would 
probably not hare been allowed to pass but for the bravoes of Milo. Thus was 
Cicero at length restored mainly by the same unconstitutional means by which 
his exile was brought about, and might haye been averted ; but it is only fair 
to say that, in the use of violence, the extreme democratic party, with dodias 
at their head| were the aggressors in the whole business oonnected with the 
exile of Cicero. 

During his exile Cicero composed nothing. He appears to have shrunk 
even from his necessary correspondence (63 fin. ; 79. 1, 4) ; but the last months 
of 697 (67) were signalized by the delivery of the orations poat Rtditum in 
SenatUf poit Eeditum ad QuiriUi, and pro Damo »ua. These speeches, 
together with the speech pro Suiio (698) and pro Planeio (700), should be 
read with the letters from exile, as giving with them a complete and oonnected 
history of this interesting crisis in the life of Cicero.* 

* The authenticity of the first-mentioned speeches ii now generally recognised ; 
but, however tliis question may be decided, they are valuable sources of history. 
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87. TO^ATTIOUS (Att. hi. 26). 

DTREACHIUM ; JANUARY ; A. V. C. 697 i B. C. 57 ; AST. CIC. 49. 

Miito ad 86 a Q. fratie lenatiis contulto de se £uto legum latioiiem mlt enpectara 
et Atticum ad se aiteiait. 

CICERO ATTICO SAL. 

Litterae mihi a Qointo fratre cum senatus consulto^ quod de 
mo est factum, adlatae sunt. Mihi in animo est legum lationem 
exapectare et^ 8i obtreotabitury utar auctoritate senatus et potius 
vita quam patria carebo. Tu» quaesOy festina ad nos venire. 



88. TO ATTIOUS (Att. hi. 27). 

DYRRACHIUIt ; FEBRt7ART ; A. U. C. 697 ; B. C. 57 ; ART. CIC. 49. 

Aeoeptis ab Attioo litteris de le desperat et tuos Attioo commendat. 

CICEEO ATTICO SAL. 

Ex tuis litteris et ex re ipsa nos f unditus perisse video. Te ore 
uty quibus in rebus tui mei indigebunt, nostris miseriis ne desis. 
Ego te, ut soribisy oito videbo. 



$$natut tmuultol Tbii is the tenalus 
coHtultum ci Jan. 1, 607 (57), made on 
the propoMil of Lentuliis for Uie recall of 
Cicero. The 8ctmn was never vetoed. 
The unfriendly tribune who was suborned 
by Clodius to desert Cicero, Sex. Atiltus 
Seiranus Gavianus, nou autta est, cum 
e$Ht 0Mplta, inUruiiri ; Moettm tibi ad 
delib^rmtdum poituUttit (Sest. 74J. The 
result of this was that no further definite 
step was taken in Cicero's favour until 
Jan. 23, when the attempt was foiled by 
the violence of Clodius (see next letter). 
Accordingly, this decree of the Senate, 
thus reodmd abortive by the ruu of 
Scrranus, was not strictly a teniUui nneio* 
ritat, or ' decree of the Senate vetoed by 
a tribune * ; it was only an informal 
expression of opinion on the part of the 
Senate. Cicero expects that the matter 
will be resumed in the Senate on the follow- 



ing day, and that a biU will be brought 
before the people for his recall (for as yet 
there was no biU, but only expressions of 
opinion in the Senate that his banishment 
wss illegal : see Sest. 74) ; if thm Ser- 
ranus retoei this Selum («i obtrtetabifur), 
it will be a tenatttt auctcritai ; and Cicero 
says he will return on the strongth of it. 
Seuatus aHCtoritalc (Sest. 73) is used in a 
vaguer sense, ' an expression of opinion 
on the port of the Senate,* when Cotta 
votes uoH rtstUui /#^# ted nrocari tentUut 
auctoritate opwttre, 

not fmditui perUte vidfo"] This refers 
to the bill brought beforo the people on 
Jan. 23, which was defeated by the 
violence of Clodius. Sestius and Q. Cicero 
wcro severely injured in the fray. 

tui iM#t indioeoHnt'X He seems to think 
of destroying himselz. 
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89. TO THE CONSUL, METELLUS NEP08, 

IN Bomb (Fam. y. 4). 

DTKRACHIUM ; BETT\'£EN MARCH AKD JULT ; A. U. C. 697 ; B. C. 57 ; 

AST. CIC. 49. 

M. Cioero Q. Metelli contuUs opem implorat. 

M. CICERO 8. D. Q. METELLO COS. 

1. Litterae Quiiiti fratris et T. Pomponi, neoesaari mei, 
tantum spei dederant ut in te non minuB auxili quam in tuo 
ooUega mihi oonstitutum fuerit. Itaqne ad te litteras rtatim 
mifli, per quas, ut fortuna postulabat, et gratias tibi egi et de 
reliquo tempore auzilium petii. Postea mihi non tarn meorum 
litterae quam sermones eomm qui hac iter faoiebant animnm 
tuum immutatum signifioabant : quae res fecit ut tibi litteris 
obstrepere non auderem. 2. Nunc mihi QuintuB frater mens 
mitiflsimam tuam orationem quam in senatu habmsseB per- 
Bcripsity qua induotuB ad te soribere Bum oonatuB et abs te, 
quantum tua fert Toluntae, peto quaesoque ut tuoB meoum 
serveB potiuB quam propter adrogantem orudelitatem tuorum me 
oppugnefi. Tu, tuaB inimicitiaB ut rei publicae donaree, te 
vicifiti : alienas ut contra rem publicam confirmcB adduoeriB P 
Quod si mihi tua dementia opem tuIeriB, omnibuB in rebus 
me fore in tua potestate tibi conflrmo : Bin mihi neque magis- 
tratum neque Benatum neque populum auziliari propter earn vim 



1. immntaUini] Earned afialnet me.' 
obstrepere] * pester you with letters.' 

2. oratiofitMl on the motion of Lentu- 
lus for Cicero's recaU. 

quantum tua fert volunttti] This is to 
be taken, not with ut eerve$y but with 
peto ; it means, * I beseech you as stre- 
nuously as I may without offending you.' 
Otherwise, fert must be changed to ferat, 
OTferet, which Wesenberg reads. 

tuoa weeum serves] ' by aiding me (I 
beg you) to secure the safety of your whole 
famuy,' refemug to his promise below, 
Ofnnibtis in rebus tne fore in tua potesfate. 



tuorum] Clodius, whose sister was tbe 
widow of the consul's late brother, MeteU 
lus Oder. 

2Vf, tuns inimieitias] * you hare con- 
quered yourself so far aa to resign a 
private (personal) grudge (see aboye, 14) 
for the sake of the State. WiU you be 
persuaded to injure the State to satisfy 
the resentment of another P (i.e. Clo- 
dius). 

etnn vim"^ referring especially to the 
violence with which Clodius foiled the 
attempt of Jan. 28 in favour of Cicero. 
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quae me cum re publioa vieit lioueiit, Tide ne, cum veliB revo- 



ruU fte] *Xake caxe let! aftenrards, 
when jott would gladly recall the oppor- 
tunity Tou now liaTe for restoring all 
your fellow-citizens to safety and happi- 
ness, you may find yourself unable to do 
so, ai there may not then he one whom 
yon can even save from utter ruin/ 
ouch is the explanation of OrelU. The 
following are his words: sanissima est 
ista sententia peracuta propter opposi- 
tionem Terbonim reterrnndi et terrofidi, 
sed Tarie comipta a criticis. Hoc dicit : 
'Tide ne, cum frustra in eo labores, ut 
reroces nunc tempus illud, quo omnes in 
r^puhlica illaesi atque incolumes reser- 
rari etiam tunc poterant, id ipsum efflcere 
non possis, cum nemo ism omnino erit, 
qui queat rel antiri dumtazat (id quod 
minus etiam est quam re$nrari),* But 
this antithesis between nrrari and reier^ 
vari seems to need defence ; and, feeling 
this, mof>t edd. giro setrandarttm for 
rnerwmdovtuu. It is quite possible that 
this is riffht, and that re- arose from 
the r$ of rerocai-e, Blartyai-Laguna 
alters to etttn i-elii rttoeuri ipaum ommmn 
eQuitrtiitorcm (Ciceronem). TVe cannot 
find a single passage in Cicero in which 
reMmnre is used merelr as an intensiTe of 
Mrrofv. It is possible that nip. (i^- 
puhVietu) dropped out before rtstrvandorum, 
or should be read for iv- ; and that the 
sentence means, 'when you wish to recall 
the opportunity you had of earing the 
State from tlie loss of all her best citizens. * 
The rule of riolence will produce uni- 
verpal destruction. In this sense Cicero 
often uses retovare: cp. Flacc. 106 
nonuH ehriisimuM rtipnblicM ruervati, 
* saTe the State from the loss of one so 
distingtiished * ; Sest. 60 vitam mam ad rH' 
publicne /tttiun reseiravit. But reserrar* 
absolutely can only mean in Cicero, *to 
hold Cfxer,* * reserve.' We haye in ProT. 
Cons. 47 if»micitiai in aliud temput re* 
itrfan; but it would be too harsh to 
construe here, * when yon may wish to 
recall your piesent oppcvtunity of at least 
holdingin abeyance all jour feuds with 
me.' The general view is that, in this 
clause, Cictro is referring to himself, and 
that he uses the plural in order to render 
the personal application somewhat less 
marked : ep. above proptei' adrogenttm ertt- 
delttMitm tvorttm, which refers to Clodius 
alone. On this theory, in the words cum 
pti ttrutur non erit, Cicero hints at his 
design to destroy himself if the attempts 



to restore him should fail. Draeger calls 
this plural the p!uraii$ fnod0$tia0 (SUtO' 
rUcha SynUix^ i., p. 25), and gives as 
examples, Moloui dedimui operam^ Brut. 
312 ; $criptimH$ . . . ifnebamuif De Div. 
ii. 3 ; vide$, . . no8 muUa eonari^ Orat. 105 ; 
adohteentnli dixmui, ib. 107 ; imperaUrM 
appellati iumus, Att. v. 20, 8 (228). Cp. 
poieifmtr, Hor. Carm. i. 82, 1. The 
singular and plural are often found 
together, as ridro . . . mea voc€ . . . nobiM^ 
Catil. i. 22 ; duiUMimHt net. Sed nihil 
de me, De Am. 96 ; ardeo . . . eupiditatr 
nomen ttt nottrum illmtretur, Fam. v. 12, 
1 (109). A good example in poetry is, 
JSt Jletti et ncitrae ridiiti flentie oeeUot, 
Ovid Her. v. 45. But, perhaps, if there 
is any marked characteristic of this plural 
in Cicero's Epistles, it is rather a plurttHe 
di^fit'tatitf OS Professor R. S. Conway has 
pointed out in hii interesting discussion 
r On the use of the singular kos in Cicero's 
Letters,' 1898). He there says (p. 16) : 
" yo9 had come to be used by a speaker 
of himself alone when he thought, not of 
the epo he was to his own consciousness, 
but of the person viuble or admirable to 
his neighbours " ; and supports his theory 
in great detail. So that we cannot think 
that the allusion in the plural is to Cicero 
himself : and, if the reference is not 

Suite general (* when you wish to recall 
ie opportunity of saving society, vou 
may not be able to do so, as there will be 
no one to save,' if this mob- violence con- 
tinues), we are of opinion that the general 
tone of the letter and the character of 
Ifetellus lend much weight to the view of 
Mr. Shuckburgh, who thinks the reference 
is not to Cicero but to Clodius. He says : 
" This intentionally enigmatical sentence 
is meant to contain a menace against 
Clodius, who is hinted at in the word 
ctnfiium, just as he is, earlier in the letter, 
in the word iuoruM. Clodius was a 
connexion by marriage of Metellus ; and 
Cicero assumes thatlletellus is restrained 
from helping him by regard for Clodius. 
He knows, however, by this time that 
one of the new tribunes, Milo, is prepared 
to repel force by force ; and he nints to 
Hetellus that, if he countenances Clodius's 
violence, he may some day fiind that there 
is no Clodius to save — if that is his 
ol^ect." For the indirect manner in 
which Hetellus was stipporting Clodius at 
this time, see Dio Cass, xxxix. 7, and Cic. 
Sest. 89. Mr. H. Everard, of Eton, has 
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care tempus omnium 8eryandoram» cam qui serretur non erit, 
non possis. 



made an attiactire snggettion tbat we 
should read cnni tux airpmtur noti irU^ 
undentandinff br eui the State, < when 
that for which they should be preeerred 
(yis. the State) is no lonser ezirtent.* 
But if the referenoe is to tie State, the 
expression would be needlessly obscure ; 
and we cannot help thinking thlat if Cicino 
had intended this meaning, he would have 
added rupHblica before eui. Dr. Beid, in 
a note which he has kindlv sent us, says: 
"The real and only difficulty of the 
passage lies in tho r#- of nMrvaniorHm, 
It is an aluunt, but not quite, iuTariable 
practice with Cicero to express with r^- 
9erpnr$ the ptirpou of the act (by ad and 
aoc. or dat) or the perton for whoee 



benefit the act is done (in the dat.). 
There are tome passages which show that 
it is not absolutely neot^sarr to esprmt 
either purjjose or person. But, on the 
whole, I think yon are right in ennposing 
a dat. to hare fldlen out: and other 
passages might be quoted in support of 
rHp. But I am inclined to thmk that 
tiH (often written in mss t*) has fallen 
out after Umpus, Supplsring tnis, I would 
render 9ide ft# . . . pouU thus, * Take care 
lestj when you may wish to call back 
again the opportunity of saving yourself 
the loss of us all, you may find It beyond 
TOur power, at a moment when there wiU 
be no one left for you to sare.* " 



ADDENDA TO THE COMMENTARY. 



Note I. 



COLONIS89 ETC. 

SnrcB the passing of tli« Lex Julia, 664 (90), coImm^ and mnmcipia had obtamed 
Bomaii citizenship, and, as far as rights and pritileges went, were on the same 
footing. The distinction that eiisled between them vas partlf a merely formal one, 
paitly a historical one— formal, in so far as colMUf had as chief magistrates Ilviri, 
and mmmcipxa Illlvtri; historical, in that eohmM were offshoots of the State 
from within : vMmieipui, engraftings on the State from without. See the interesting 
chapter in Gellius xri. 18. 

hrMfwtura^ according to Festus (p. 238), was a generic title given to both tt^hnxM 
and MKiH^/^iff, as haring prti^Hix iw dieundo generally nominated by the proetor*- 
in sQBie cases elected on his recommendation. It seems more probable that the 
prMfictuTM that are spoken of as a class oo-ordinate with eohniae and muitieipia 
(e.g. Sect. 32, Pis. 61) were those Tillages and towns mentioned in Siculus Fhiccus* 
(Orom. i., p. 159) as lying outside the actual district of a ooUttiti or municipitimf to which 
its own magistrates did not directly administer justice, but to which it Hoatpraefieti 
for that puipose. We do not find prtftciwra$ outside Italy. 

IVifi in the country were communities of peasants having common religious rites. 
They used to elect a magister each year (Festus, p. 371) ; and they had the charge of 
the roads (Sicul. Flaccus, p. 146). As being thus to some extent organized, members 
were able to act together and be of tome importance at the elections. 

Op. Hommsen on the L\Jbir (kl^marMm (Grom. ^, 155), and all his references. 



* Siculus Flaectii (Gromatici, i. p. 159). 
Illud praeterea comperimus, defleiente 
numero mDitum retenmorum agro qui 
terriiorio eius loci continetur in quo vete- 
rani miUtes deducebantur, sumptos agroe 
ex Ticinis territoriis diTisisse et assig- 
nasse: horum etiam agrorum, qui ex 
ricinis popuHs sumpti sunt, proprias factas 
esse foimas, id est suis limftibus quaeque 



regio divisa est et non ub uno ptmcto 
omnes limites acti sunt, sed, ut supra 
dictum est, suam quaeque regio x6r- 
mam liabet: quae singulae pradfecturae 
appellantur ideo quoniam singularum re- 
gionum divisiones aliis praefecenmt, vel 
ex eo quod in diversis rej^onibus magis* 
tratus eoloniarum iuris dictionem mittere 
soliti sunt. 
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Note II. 

LEX AELIA BT LEX FUFIA. 

The plebeian magutnites originally liad not the auipioee. By the Lex PublUia, 416 
(339), probably they obtained them. Lange tayi they irere giren tbem in order 
that the patrivians might hare a religions hold on the plebeiana ; and such they ironld 
hare^ as the augurs at this time were all patricians. It seems to us that it is more 
consistent with the religious character of the time and the ezclusiTeneu of the patridana 
in the matter of religious rites to suppose that it was only under pressure that they 
gave the auspices to the tribunes ; besides, it is more than likely that we should hear a 
good deal about the auspices being used for political purposes, if that were the intention 
n-ith which they had been bestowed. But, as a fact, we hear nothing. In 444 
(300), by the Lvx Ogulnia, the plebeians got admission to the College of Augurs. For the 
next one hundred and fifty years we do not hear of the auspices as having been used 
by either party against the other. If such had been attempted by tlie plebeians, the 
patrician magistrate would, by his edict, hsTS required ' ne quis magistratus minor de 
caelo serrasse relit ' (GelL xiii. 15, 1) ; and, if attempted by the patrician, the tribune 
would hare considered it as a violation of his < ius cum populo agendi.* So Lange, but, 
it appears, wrongly. The edict referred to above was only issued for the eomitia eentn- 
i'iata (Gell. /. e,) : there is no evidence that it could be applied to the tributm, tliough 
Lange assumes as much. The real reason probably why neither used the auspices for 
political purposes lay in the fact that the people as a mass were too religious to allow 
its being done. Though the learned might laugh, the multitude respected the auspices 
too much to suffer them to be profaned. At any rate, though both parties had the 
power of obntmtiatiOf neither used it. 

This slumbering authority, however, was roused into full activity by the Lex Aelia 
and the Lex Fufia (the latter confirmatory of the former), two plebiscita passed in 
the interest of the nobles, 601 (153). Lange (ii. 315) says strongly that these laws 
legalised the ampicia as a simply political engine. They guaranteed abnuntiatio to 
both patrician magistrates and tribunes ; but they were specially important to the former 
to check the revolutionary measures of the tribunes (subsidia oertissima contra tribu- 
nicios furores, Cic. Post lied. 11 ; cp. Vat. 17, Piso 9, and Asconius* note ' obnuntiatio 
qua pemiciosis legibus resistebatur quam Aelia lex oonfirmaverat erat sublata '). * The 
patrician obnuHiiatio was the counterpoise to the plebeian iut^rcetiio* (Qreenidge, 
J^man Pnbite Xt/tf, p. 173). They possibly — Lange considers certainly, but his evidence 
(ii. 477) is very random— contained a clause that on days of election no obnuntiatio be 
permitted (Fhil. 2, 81). But at any rate there seems no suificient reason to doubt that 
they enacted that the comitia for the elections be finished before those for the passing 
of laws be held (cp. Schol. Bob. 319, Orelli : leges didt Aeliam et Fufiam quae non 
sinebant prius aliqua de re ad populum ferri quam comitia haberentur ad designandos 
magistratus). We are quite aware that Mommsen (St. R. i'. 108, note) speaks of this 
statement of the Scholiast as ' notoriously unsustainable ' ; but then he thinks we can 
get no more definite knowledge of these laws than what Asconius tells us in the passage 
quoted above ; and he gives no reason for questioning the statement of the Scholiast. 
To resume, Cicero (Sest. 56) expreuly calls them * leges do iure et tempore leg um 
rogandarum.* The irregularity of Lurco (Cic. Att. 1, 16, 13, Ep. 22) was in proposing 
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his law about bribery at tbe time of the oomitia lor elections. It is wortby of note 
that these laws were passed at the same time as the arrangement for the entrance of 
the magistrates into office on Jan. 1, rix. in 601 (163), and accordingly simul- 
taneously with the general re-airangement and settling of the times of the elections. 
Lange (ii. 478), from whom much of the material of this note is taken, adds a conjecture 
as to the point on which these laws may haTe differed from one another. He thinks 
the Lex Aelia guaranteed the right of ohmntiaixo to both patrician magistrates and 
tribunes, with the clause forbidding it at elections ; the Lex Fufia ratified the former, 
and added a clause forbidding, under a fixed penalty, laws being brought forward at 
the comitia for elections. 

Clodius, in his tribunate, 696 (68), brought forward an enactment that 4$ eaeh 
ierrare should not be allowed on any day set apart for comitia, whether these were for 
elections or for the prssing of laws. The practical result of this enactment was, that it 
was albwable to brbg motions before the people on «// dies fasti, and so it annulled the 
Leges Aelia et Fufia. But Clodius did not wholly abrogate the two laws, as has been 
excellently shown by Mr. A. H. Greenidge in the Clattual Sniew, xiL (1893) 
pp. 158-161, • The Eepeal of the Lex Aelia Fufia.' He shows that inall cases in which 
obuHntuUio was employed as a political engine after this date, its authors were 
tribunes or augurs. ' * It surely,' ' he says (p. 1 6 1 ), " cannot be a mere accident that all 
the instances of * obnuntiatio ' after Clodius' law, which was never repealed, are those 
of the tribunate and the augurate. It shows that the Clodian plebiscitnm abolished 
the 'spectio' of the patrician magistrates, so grossly abused by Bibulus the year 
before— an abuse which made it a question calling for immediate legislation. . . • We 
may conclude, therefore, that the Clodian law abolished the * spectio ' as connected 
with * auspicia impetratira,'* but that it did not touch the auspices as possessed by 
the tribunate or the augurate." 



Note III. 

AGRARIAN MATTRKS. 



The confiscations of land by Sulla were of the most extensire nature : it was not 
indifiduals only they touched, but whole communities, e.g. Praenestines, Volaterrans, 
Arretines (Cic. Att. i. 19, 4, Ep. 25). In fact, the confiscation was so extensive that 
much of the land remained unoccupied even after he had made assignations to his soldiers 
(Cic. Agr. 3, 12). On these lands Sulla settled his soldiers in large masses ; but he also 
located a considerable number in the municipal towns alongside of the inhabitants. 
His aim was toiam liafuim mu pratiidiii obsidin atqw oeeupar^f as Cicero (Agr. 
2, 76) says was the design of Rullus (Marquardt i*. Ill, note 2) ; andaUo to break up 
the larger estates and augment the number of small proprietors (Mommsen, R. H. 3, 
357). This latter is proved by the stringent provision forbidding the sale of the tortet 
nttignaVte, But he failed completely. 

* There were two kinds of auspicia, sought and asked for by the magistrate, 

viz. ffiMpitfiao^/a^tva, which were presented who in this respect was said to have the 

by chance, and could be announced by any- right of tpeetio. See Mr. Greenidge* s 

one; and aNtpicia impetrativa^ whicli were Roman ThUu Life^ pp. 38, 39, 162. 
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This was in 673 (81). In 688 (66), when Cicero iraa aiguing againit the 
Agrmrian Law of Rullns, he atatea that the lat\fundU were again niimerooB, that the 
Fraeneitme land, for example, waa oocnpied hj a few landholden (Agr. 2, 78). And 
such might have heen expected. Sddien who had no ties of family nor any inclination 
for agriculture would sell their lands notwithstanding the law ; and the confiscated hut 
unaasigned land ahoTO alluded to, in the abeence of a strong gOTemment, would be 
encroached upon by the nearest landholders.* These two kinds of illegal proprieton, 
Tis. those who bought from the soldiers, and those who encroached on unaasigned land, 
are the SHttani poittnar4i,f or SuUani homim$f that we meet with in Cicero. 

Such was the state of agrarian matters tOl after the restoration of the tribunate in 
684 (70). The first attempted legislation after this date was the law of Bullus; 
for we need not do more than mention the mysterious Lex Pbtia. The proletariat at 
Borne was swelled by the mass both of those proscribed by Sulla and alao by the Sullan 
soldiers, who had flocked thither after sdling their lands, and was becoming dangerous 
owing to its desperate and needy character. Bullus proposed (it appears in so many 
words) that this city population should be drained off (exhauriendam, Agr. 8, 70) in 
colonies to be founded in Italy on the Campanian land and on land purchased at State 
expense ; for there was to be no confiscation, not eyen of the ' SuUan poessesions.* The 
money was to be got by the sale of all Italian and extra-Italian domain land, and by 
the booty and revenues accruing from the new conquests of Pompey. The prorinoes 
also were to be considerably taxed. Decemviri, with an enonnous staff, were to be 
appointed for five years with special judicial powers and a special imptrium to carry out 
the provisions of the law. The nobility opposed the meaaure with all their might. 
Cicero made three speecbea against it ; and it was eventually given up by Bullus. 
Whether it was a crude but honest attempt to remedy a crying ovil,t as Mr. Froude 
(Caesar, p. 138) seems to think, or a mere blind for the purpose of the democrats, and 
Caesar in particular, getting a strong power to counterpoise that of Pompey, as Mommsen 
(B. H. iv. 171) and Lange (iiL 288-9) hold— it was possibly both— is not to be 
discussed here. Suffice to say the law failed ; and things went on in their old way. 

When Pompey returned from the Bast, he wanted land for his soldiers. He found 
tome difficulty in getting a measure on the point brought forward ; but in 694 
(60) the Tribune L. Flavins proposed a law which Cicero (Att. i. 18, 6, £p. 24) charac- 
terises as ' sane levis eadem fere quae fuit Plotia.'} It provided for the soldiers of 
Pompey, but at the same time gave grants of land to a considerable number of 
the poor plebeians. This latter clause was probably inserted in order to get the law 



* Encroachment is one of the ways 
latifundia increased in Italy and increase 
in England. It mav be traced even in 
our own day : see Be Laveleye, Frimi' 
im IVepirijf, chapter xviii. (English 
Trans.). 

t There is ^et a third class, sometimes 
called Sullan t poueueren, vis. those who 
bought the goods of the proscribed. Thew 
had a strictly legal title to their pro- 

J Marqiiardt (i. 112| seems to hold this 
He says the law of Bullus wss 



view. 



the Isst attempt on Gracchan principles, 
and by a radical measure, to check the 



over-population of the dty, and to nuse 
the class of peasant proprietors. 

{ Ziimpt, placing the Lex Plotxa in 
684 (70), sees the similarity in its being 
directed against the ' SulUm possessions ' : 
Lange (iii. 115), placing it in 665(89), 
in providing land for soldiers of the 
allies. Nothing is reallv known about 
the Lex Plotia ; but of the two theories, 
possibly Zumpt's h least likely to be wrong. 
' Lupu' may mean * worthless,* i.e. ' im- 
practicable,' outside the range of prac- 
tical politics, as assaults on the ' Sullan 
possessions ' seemed to be. Caesar, in his 
law next year, did not touch them. 
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mora tuSij carried. The illegal poaaeiaioos of the ' Snllan men* were to be confiicated 
(probably without oompeiMatioii), and the reTonuet won by Pompey utilised for the 
puruhaae of other lands. The former propoml Gioero oppoaed ; the latter he supported 
(Cie. Att. i. 19, 4, Bp. 26).* The Senate opposed the whole law most strenuously, 
fearing that some new power was being sought by Pompey: there was the usual 
constitutional hubbub, the eonaiil thrown into prison by the tribune, and so forth ; and 
the law was dropped. 

It was Caesar who prorided for the soldien of Pompey. In his consulship, 695 
(59), he proposed a law which guaranteed all existing possessions, and enacted 
that all the ^#r phbUau in Italy (excepting the Gampanian land) should be divided, 
and that additional land should be purchased with the new rerenues which Pompey had 
acquired, so that there ahould be land for 20,000 settlers in all. No one was to be 
compelled to sell against his will, but, again, no more than the market price was to be 
given. By a new law passed in April, the Gampanian land was included in the 
distribution ; and it was destined for citixens who had three children (Dio Gass. xxxviii. 
1 and 7 : Plut. Gato min. 32. 33). Gicoro (Att. ii. 16, 1, £p. 43) estimates that it would 
hold only 6000 if they got 10 iu^ira apiece.f The colonists were ibrbidden to alienate 
their lands for twenty years. A commission of twenty was to be appointed, of which 
Caesar was Mt one, to carry the law into effect; and of this twenty there was a 
smaller section of five of predominant influenoe| (Cie. Att. ii. 7, 4, £p. 34). Erery 
senator was to swear to the law ; and erery candidate for the ensuing year, in liis 
candidaiorial speech (Cie. Att. ii. IS, 2 ; £p. 45), was to solemnly declare that he 
M*ould make no proposal about the occupation of the Gampanian land in opposition to 
Caesar's Uw$ (* laws,* in the plural ; for though the general law settled the main 
principles of the colonisation, yet each colony would hare a law of its own, settling its 
special detaib). Such was the proposal of Caesar. It was rejected by the senate, but 
carried by the people against riolent opposition from the nobles ; while both parties, 
in their usual riotous and unseemly manner, caricatured constitutbnal procedure. 

A word in conclusion. There is one point touching such laws as this that readers 
ought not to forget — ^the callotu heartlessness of the legislators and the people, who 
could dispossess, for mere party motives, a steady, industrious, rent-paying population 
like that which occupied the Gampanian territory (Cie. Agr. ii. 84), and give their 
land to soldiers and a city rabble— classes which were eminently unfit for the dull, hard 
work of agriculture, and which had already often been tried thereat, and ever found 
wanting. 



* This is an important section. It 
gives what nmy be regarded a^ the 
Agrarian policy of which Cicero approved. 

t That there were two Agrarian laws 
is plain from Att. ii. 16 (43), which regards 
the report ' de agro Campano ' as <}uite 
new, while some weeks before, in Att. li. 7, 
4 (34), we hear of the qmnoHniri who 
were to administer Caesar's law ; and in 
Att. ii. 15 (42) Cicero knows nothing of 
the Gampanian land ; but he does know 
of Bibulus* opposition to Caesar's land 
measures. The law is explicitly called 
CaMpana lex in 45, 2 ; see also note to 
43, 2 Nhnc viTo, There is a g(X)d note in 
CtLneTfCicirospolUiteheaJkHkertj pp. 102- 



103, and Lange, iii. 280, on the law. 

X A similar sub-section of five pro- 
mmgated — ^probably in 699 (55), certainly 
before 703 (51), the date of Cicero's 2># 
Le^itHM (cp. i. 55 of that treatise) — the 
celebrated Lex Hamilia Boscia Peducea 
Allieaa Fabia, cp. Mommsen, EphtiiurU 
Epigrapkiea^ ii. 120 ; Willemik Lt Scfiat, 
i. 498; Marquardt,!. 115. We know the 
names of the following of the viffiuticiri : 
Pom])ey, Crassus, C. Cosconius (46, 4), 
M. Atius Bolbus, brother-in-law of Caesar 
(37, 1 ; Suet. Aug. 4), C. Tremellius 
Scrota (Varro B. B. i. 2, 10; ii. 4, 1), 
and Varro hinsself (Plin. U. N. vii. 176) : 
cp. Lange, iii. 286. 
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Note IV. 

PEDARII. 

{Abri dga ntmifily from Laoge, iL 401-415, ^WA^DU rtrktmHungm dei SetuUs. 
GiLLiut pictt a trAtf/f ehapttr to a di$eu9»\an on th$ pedazii, iii. 18.) 

The preadiDg magiitrate uaed to begin the proceedisgi with readixig out the subject 
for debate {mkotHm ewmltrt or rtfim od anatum). He then aaked the opimoos of 
the individual aenaton {per ex^umtas MHt4ntiat), unless the matter was so simple 
that it required no debate, and might be settled by a diyision straight off (/wr diues* 
tioHsm), The magistrate asked the first senator, e.g. ' Die. Sp. Postumi, de ea re quid 
censes ? ' Who that first senator should be was left to the discretion of the magis- 
trate; but, according to usage, it was either the prineeps unotut or one of the 
consuls elect. He then proceeded through the contularet c«n$orii prMtorii^ ftc, in due 
order : cp. Att. zii. 21 (557). The senator first asked rose and spoke to his opinion 
{tenientiam dietre). The next was asked. He also could speak to his opinion; or 
merely say, 'Spurio Postumio assentior.' This was called vtrbo asuntiri. These 
alternatiTes were open to all the senators in regular order. All had the right to be 
asked as well as to Tote; but the debate was generally ezhaiisted long before all 
were run through. When the debate seemed carried on for a sufficiently long time, 
the magistrate put the question once more ; and the division (diteestio) took place. 
This setms the only meaning of di$u$i%o in procedure in the Senate. All the senators 
were wApidihu* t'lv in untMtiam of so-and-so. 

After such preliminary observations, we may be able to understand who thtpedirrii 
were, and why they were so called. They were not so called because they went on foot 
to the senate-house, while the curule magistrates went in chariots {currus) ; but 
either because they had not a curule chair, or because, a$ a ruUf they contented 
themselves pedibut in alUnam tententiam tundo, and with that only ; whereas the curule 
magistrates were asked and expressed their opinions prerious to the division, but none 
the less also pedibus ieruni in tent4ntiam (Cell. iii. 18, 2 ; Liv. zzvii. 34, 7). Still, 
at times, a pedariut did give his vote dieendo (Tac. Ann. iii 63) : so the fact that the 
quaettorii both could give their opinion dieendo and were also pedarii (Gell. iii. 18) is 
not a contradiction. A man may be a ' silent member * in our House of Commons, 
and yet occasionally speak. It was only as a rule that the pedarii did not speak : 
( 1 ) as the subject m ould be well-nigh threshed out before it came to them ; (2) they would 
probably not wish to obstruct ; (3) they gave an indication of their opinion previous 
to division by clustering round one of the main supporters of that opinion (Cic. Q. Fr. 
ii. 1, 8 (98) ; Yopiscus Aurel. 20 ; Pliny, £pp. ii. 11, 21, 22). In short, the distinction 
of the speaking senators and the pedarii was one of fact and custom, not a legal one. 

Hofmann holds that fiom the time of the Lex Ovinia (about b.c. 366}, the non- 
cuiule mogibtrates were a legal class called pedarii ; and that fiom the time of Sulla 
that class embraced all n ho had not been quaestors. They could neither eententiam dicere 
nor ret bo aiMfitiri ; the presiding magistrate could not ask their opinion ; they could 
only vote. Lsnge (ii. 275) opposes this view. It mainly rests, he says, on the passage 
of Gellius (iii. 18), which is confused enough. He argues: (1) We know from Dionysius 
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(vi. 69 ; Tii. 47 ; zi. 21, 68) that all tlie senaton could TOte. (2) In Cic. Att. i. 19, 9 (25), 
11-6 find a Setum earned by the pedmrii against the ooneulan (P higher magistratee) : to 
mftke their nnmbcr eufficient, we muit euppoie they included the quautariu [Thii matter, 
however, wae not ao important one : no doubt, many d the higher magiftrates were 
not present : the ezaet numbert preeent not being known, it is too vague to be taken 
as the support of a theory.] (8) It would be against the idea of a senator that he could 
not express his opinion : suppose no one had set forth the opinion he entertained f 
(4) If there was any cksa which the magistrate could not order to speak, the magistrate's 
potettoM would be thereby infringed ; and he who had the power to force the conaulars 
to speak must, of necessity, have had the same power over the inferior members. 
[3* and 4® are rather too « prwri to carry much weight.] 

To one point in Lange's statement exception may be taken. He says the pedarii 
used to give evidence of their opinion by clustering around the main supporter of one 
of the points at issue. The passages he adduces do not seem to prove that. Q. Fr. ii. 
1, 3 (93) only proves that there was a feeling in the senate that the vote would go one 
way till Clodius stood up. Yopiscus Aurel. 20 only gives us a picture of a vote being 
arrived at in a confused manner, some applauding, some dividing, some stretching 
out their hands. Pliny (Epp. ii. 11, 21, 22) seems fiiirly capable of being regarded as 
support to his view ; but it really refers probably to the clustering together that takes 
place in every assembly imtnediately prior to the actually going to diiferent sides, 
while the question is being finally put. 



NoTB V. 

LEX GAECILIA DIDIA. 

The Lex Caecilia Didia was a consular law of 656 (98). It enjoined that threo 
market days' notice should be given of all proposals for both legislative and elective 
comitia. It appears to have been a law passed to maintain a custom which existed 
previously, and which the tribunes were beginning to evade (Lange, ii. 470-lV It 
also forbade Ugu taturoe. The law itself was not a lis tatura, as the object of 
both clauses was the same, xiz, to prevent the people being compelled to pass laws 
of which they had not fully approved. 

The Lex Junia Lidnia was a consular law of 692 (62). It served to protect 
the people from passing laws the import of which they did not understand, by enacting 
' ne dam aerario legem inferri (mss. ferre) liceret ' (Schol. Bob. p. 310), that is, that a 
copy of the proposal must be deposited at the mennrimn before it was brought forward. 
It enjoined a punishment not only for transgression of this decree, but also for viola- 
tion of the Lex Caecilia Didia (Lange, ii. 659), though Lange thinks that possibly it 
may have been another special Lex Junia Lieinia that confirmed the Caecilia Didia 
(iii. 266). 



Z2 
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NOTB VI. 

aCBRO's JODRNET INTO BXILE. 
(8h Mr. CkwmU L. Smith m th$'H0Twird StudUi,* Vol. Tii. pp. 71-84.) 

The dreumitaneei connected with Cioero*8 departuxe into exile until he left Italy 
are tolerablj well ascertained in their main outlinee; hut there are eome pointa of 
detail which remain douhtfuL We know that the first step which Clodiua took 
againat Cioero waa the introduction of a law eouched in general terms, ut qui rtctin 
SomoHUM ittdmtmatum iHt^remisut H aqua tt ipti intertUeerttur (Velleina Paterculoa iL 
46), and that the person against whom thia law was directed waa so ohyioualj Cicero 
that he left Borne, prohably in the early monung of the day on which it paased.* 
Mr. Long {Jkeline of tht Bomtm BifiubUe, iii. 467) seems to be of opinion that this law 
was nerer passed ; and he explains away the allusion in Att. iii. 16, 5 fin. (73), Sedporgo 
pratUriUt, verum Utmen oh hatu cauoam nt, n quid agotur, Ugom ilUm in qua popularia 
multa sunt ne tangatit^ by saying that 1«s la used improperly for rogatio. But, even 
granting this improper usage, there does not seem any reaaon why the bill should not 
have been passed ; there was adequate reason that it should be passed as a ' Confirmatio 
legis Semproniae * ; there is a specific statement in Dio Cassius, xxxviii. 17, 6, that it 
was enthusiastically passed, with the approval even of Gicero*s friends (<^vy6wrot 8* 
afrrov i w6tAOt rh KvpoSf ovx S*wt oiic ivmmuBirros riwo$, iXXk icol awovBanrdrrmw 
&AX«r Tff Kol a^&tf ia^lwrnw ot iwlp rov Kucdpuwot AWk wpSrovs vpdrr^uf ^S^covr, 
4w9l^w€p iwa^ iicwoBifw ^ycy^rci, iXafit) ; and that we do not hear of it elsewhere is 
due to the fact that, once it was passed, it was not contravened again during the period 
of the Boman Bepublic, so that there waa no occasion for it to be mentioned in 
after^times. 

It was passed about the middle of March ; for we are told that Caesar did not go 
to meet the Helvetii until Cicero had left Bome (Pint. Coos. 14 fin.),t and we know 
that Caesar arrived at the Bhone, after a very rapid journey of eight days from Bome, 
before March 28th (Bell. Gall. i. 6, 7). As soon as it was passed Clodius promulgated 
an enactment specially directed against Cicero. It assumed that Cioero, by his 
voluntary exile, acknowledged his guilt, and thus fell under the penalties of the law 
just passed ; so its terms were ' that M. Cicero hat been interdicted from fire and 
water * {Velitis inhoatii ut Jf. Tullio aqua et igni inierdietuui tU). Possibly this may 
have been intended to exonerate from blame those who destroyed Cicero's property on 
the day the general law passed (cp. Best. 64, de Domo 6*2). Though it ought to have 
named a day for Cicero to appear and stand his trial,t Clodius may with some reason 
have considered such a provision superfluous. A precedent could be found in the 
case of Fulvius, an ex-praetor, who, when he departed into exile before his day of 
trial came on, in 211 b.c., was decreed by the people to be in legal exile.^ The law 

* Plutarch (Cie. 31 fin.) states that { Cp. the case of Postumius Pyrgensis, 

Cicero left Bome ir§pl fittras yvisras. in 212 B.C. (Liv. xxv. 4). 

Cicero himself, in rhetorical fashion, says } Liv. xxvi. 3 poitquam diet eomitio^ 

the law was passed on the day he tore rum aderat Cu. FtUviut exulatum Hir^M- 

himself from the embrace of his country nioe abiit. Id ei iuetum exilittm etoe eeint 

(Sest. 63). populut : see Mr. Greenidge's Legal 

t Plutarch says * Italy,* an obvious Froceduro of OiceroU Time^ pp. 330, 361. 
error. 
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fmUMr eonHnflitod Cioefo's property^ and fixed a limit of space vitluii which, if found, 
he would be regarded as an outlaw. 

Whether this latter feature was in the original draft of the law which attacked 
Cioero bj name, or whether its introduction was the ' amendment ' refened to in Att 
iii. 4 (68), is a disputed point. Bauschen {EpksmerideB ThlHtniM^ p. 24), after Lange 
(Eom, Alt. iii*. S04) and Zumpt {Criminalreeki^ pp. 427 ff.), supposes that the amendment 
consisted in altering the limit within which Cicero might not remain from 400 miles to 
600 miles. Cioero tays, in Att. iii. 4 (68), in qtm [rogoHmui] qmd eorr$clmi^ e$$$ mttdU' 
rmnmtrmt tiHimMli ut mihi nUrm qHoiringtnta rnUia li&erH mm, which they suppose to 
be the unamended enactment ; and that the amended limit was 600 mOes, as is giyen 
by Plutarch {CU. 82 init.), irrhs /uXlmw w^rrtuco^imv 'Irax/st, and DioCassius (xzzviii. 
17), who states the distance as 3760 stadia, and seems elsewhere to consider that 
7^ stadia were equal to a Roman mile (cp. Iii. 21}. But if this view is held, it appears 
rery unlikely that Cicero would inform Atticus of the unamended focrn of the bill, and 
not the amended form, immediately after haying heard of the latter; so that we must 
then, with Boot (Obs. CHt. pp. 46, 46), alter fuadrmgtHU into pnm§mU. The limit 
was rsckoned from Italy, and not irom Rome, as Dio erroneously says (/. c). This is 
perfectly certain from Att. iii. 7, 1 (68) v$nmMr m inUrpr^tmtur ilM qvoqm oppidum 
(sc. Aiktfuu) e6 liMlim non sutii ab$u$ : cp. Plut. Cic, 32 init* There could be no 
doubt that Athens was more than 600 miles from Bome ; and the plaoe at which Cioero 
seems to hare intended to take up his pennanent abode was Cyaicus, which is just 
about 600 miles from Italy. That he remained temporarily at Thessalonica, which 
was within the limit, was owing to the friendly protection of Plancius, and also 
because Cicero had no enemies there, like Autronius and other Catilinaxians, whom 
he would hare found in Greece proper. 

But Ar. Clement L. Smith, in the Jfarrffrtf SindUif toI. rii., pp. 71 ff., holds a 
different and, in our opinion, the correct Tiew as to the ' amendment.' He thinks 
that ** the amendment, the insertion of which appears to haTe been secured by the 
influence of Cicero's fnends and the interposition of the triumvirs, so hx mitigated the 
severity of the original proposition as to prescribe a limit of distance, beyond which the 
exile might lire unmolested.** This appears to be the riew of Dr. Holden also (Introd. 
to the Pro Sestio, p. zxi, to the Pro Plancio, p. x) ; and it suits admirably with the 
mention of the amendment in Att. iii. 2 (67). Cicero had heard that efforts were being 
made to mitigate the rigour of the law ; but be thought it advisable to repair to Yibo, a 
retired place, where he had a good friend Sicca, until the definite nature of the 
mitigation was known; hence he says, pra09ertim wndum rogttwHi corrida. At 
Yibo he learned the exact nature of the limit, and found that it excluded him from 
Sicily or Malta, so that he was compelled to betake himself to the East, as he had 
originally intended : cp. Att. iii. 1 (69). [The order of time in which the first six 
letters of Att. iii. were written is 1, 8, 2, 6, 4, 6 (69, 66, 67, 60, 68, 61).] 

When Cicero left Bome, he went somewhere south, but we do not know where. 
The most natural supposition would be Arpinum, his home. There he waited for the 
next step that should be taken. As soon as he read the bill, which was specially 
directed agaiiut himself by name, he appears to have formed the idea of going away to 
the East, and wrote Att. iii. 1 (69), asking Atticus to acoompany him, and give him 
his protection in his journey through Epirus. This was probably towards the 
end of March. Meantime he heard that his friends were making exertions on his 

• Possibly in Att. iii. 4 (68) we should read qtHnpenia eii/M <^ Iiulut> licmt em. 
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behalf ; but, at the lama time, he waa poeaibly expoeed to ooniiteable annoyaaoe, 
owing to the fact that he waa oomparatiTely near Bome» where hia enemiea were 
munerana. Aooordingly he thou^t that it would be better to go to a retired, fairij 
diatant place until the amendment of the law waa announced, which he, doubtleia, 
aunmaed would not be ol a Mry laTOurable nature ; but he hoped to be able to take 
up hia abode in Sicily, or, at any rate, in Malta.* So he detennined to go to hia friend 
Sicca, who lired at Yibo. When he made up hia mind to do ao^ he wrote Att. iii. 3 
(56), acme time about the beginning of April, and atazted for Yibo, aaking Atticua to 
follow him thither. On April 8th (a. d. ▼!. Id. Apr.) Cicero waa at a place called 
Narea Lucanae (Salluat, Hift. iii. 67), which waa on the Yia Popilia, beyond the 
Silarua, half way between it and Aoenmia (C. I. L. x., p. 49). From thia place he 
wrote Att iii. 2 (57), aa the aubaeription thowa. The aubacription of Att. iii. 5 
(60) ia IktUt vii liut ApriH$ TkwrL Now, of course, it ia impoeaible that Cicero 
could haTS been at Thurii one day and Narea Lucanae the next, eren auppoaing that 
he waa going north. So that aomeching muat be wrong in the aubacriptions to 2 
and 6. Kiaaen conjectured JEhuri for J%mri. Hue ii moat ingenioua. Eburum is cloae 
to NareaLucanae ; and by reading Xhmi we get rid of the nn-Ciceronian fonn Thuriymff 
and can keep the numeral wU aa gifen by M. But on thia hypotheais it aeema atrange 
that Cicero, in iii. 5 (60), ahould aay that 'If you are in Borne, you will not be able to 
overtake me,* and in iii. 2 (57), written on thia hypotheeia on the next day, ahould 
urge him ao unconditionally to the journey ; and atiU more atrange that he ahould 
write, between iiL 3 and 2 (66 and 57), iii. 5 (60), in which he did not mention his 
deatination. So it would aeem that we muat alter n't to iUi with Corradus, and either 
aoquieaoe in the reading Thuri^f or alter to Thmiis. In the journey between Narea 
Lucanae and Thuiii, Cicero spent a night, probably that of the 8th, in a TiUa of the 
Campua Atinas (cp. C. I. L. x. p. 40 ; Pliny, if. If. ii. 225), where he had the celebrated 
dream in which Marius appeared to him, and, haTing led hun into hia ' monumentum,' 
said that therein lay hia safety (De Div. L 50 : cp. Piano. 78). On the 10th, after 
having travelled rapidly (cf. De Div. 1. c. citm it^ ituiaret), he arrived at Thurii, from 
which he wrote iii. 5 (60) ; and he was in Yibo (about 85 nulea distant) probably by 
the 12th. There he learned the amendment to the law of Clodiua, and saw that he must 
of necessity repair to the East. He was unwilling to expose Sicca to the danger of 
harbouring an outlaw ; and, indeed, it appears that Sicca was unwilling to undergo the 
risk of receiring him into his own house, but offered to issign him a fkrm in the 
country.^ C. Yergilius, too, though a fnend of Cicero, would not take on himself the 
responsibility of admitting him to his province of Sicily, or to its adjunct Malta.} 
Cicero had good reason then to aay that it waa due to his misfortune rather than to 
inconstancy of purpose that he left Yibo suddenly, immediately after learning the 
actual tenor of Clodius* law: cp. iii. 4 (58). TMs was on the 13th. He was pro- 
bably at Thurii two days later, and at Tarentum on the evening of the 16th. He 
wrote iii. 6 (61), from the neighbourhood of Tarentum, on the morning of the 17th, 

* On a subsequent occasion Cicero medi- fi^w ohit ^8^|«ro, [r^] x^piop 6i Kara" 

tated going into retirement at Malta: ypdt^^n^ 4wriyy4\X9To. This looks very 

Att. X. 7, 1 (388). like as if Plutarch had misinterpreted 

f This form is found in Mela, ii. 4, Sieea Vib{(mentit)f which he may have 

68. found in some authority as ' a Sicilian 

X Plutarch, Cic. 32 4v ih 'Inmyl^, Yibius.' 

W\f 1 r^s AcvKoviaf Ijp OittfimMi wv¥ ^ Cicero Plane 95, 96 ; Plutarch, /. e. 
KoXovatw, Obtfitos 2iK9Kht iuf^p . . . oUi^ 
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and airiyed at Brunduittm (m the evening of the tame day. In these hurried joumeya 
Ciceio must have traTelled hetween forty and fifty milet each day ; not a Tery great 
effort, for the regular rate for couriers was fifty milee a day, but more than was usual 
for ordinary traTellers, especially when such stages were kept up for ten days. We may 
conjecture that his extreme haste was due to a desire to leaye Italy before the bill in its 
final form became law ; but that the oonrteous treatment he reoeiyed from the munici- 
palities on his journey from Vibo to Brundisinm, and the great kindness of M. Laenius 
FlaccQS, who entertained him hoepitably at Brundisium,* induced him to remain until 
the end of the month, when he learned definitely that the law had been passed. If it 
was promulgated early in April, say about the Nones, Cicero, at Vibo, might have 
heard of its pnmsiona by the Ides : allow at least seventeen days {trinundimum) 
between promulgation and passing, and the date of passing will be about the 23rd, 
and formal information that it was enacted could not reach Brundisium before the 
29th.t On that day Cicero left for Greece, after writing Att iii. 7 (63) to Atticus, 
and Fam. xiv. 4 (62) to his family. 

This order of the letters at the beginning of the third book, vix. 1, 3, 2, 6, 4, 6 
(59, 56, 57, 60, 58, 61), has been proved to be the right one by Mr. Clement L. Smith, 
of Harvard, in the discussion referred to, and has been adopted by Stemkopf and 
Hilller. 

Since the above was written we have read three most interesting papers <»i the 
question of the ' amendment ' of the Law of Clodius, via. ViAtr ii$ ** Vw^httterHng ** 
dt$ Cloiutnmhtn Oettttmivurfet d§ egili0 Ciaronit^ by Stemkopf in *PhOo- 
logus' (1900), pp. 272-304: Lex Chdia iU exUio Cfie$rmi$, by Onrlitt in the 
same number, pp. 578-583 : and a reply by Stemkopf, JNoeh einnuU di$ eorreetio 
der L$x CIcUm dt esilio CiaroHii, in <Philologus' (1902), pp.42-70.t Everything 
that Stemkopf writes is of such a careful and learned nature that agreement 
with him confims one*s views, and disagreement with him is most diiconcertiog and 
unsettling to one*s mind. We are delighted to find that in these treatises of his he 
reads frnttgrnta for guadringtnta in Att. iii. 4 (58) : cp. Mommsen, Btntfrnht 970, 2 : 
and we are entirely convinced by his arguments that we should, in the same letter, 
read the much-discussed passage, not as we have unfortunately printed it, but as 
follows : AUata 4st mim nobis rogatio d$ pimieU mm .* in qua quod correetum $$$$ 
audioramui oral oiut modi ut mihi ultra quingmta milia lieerot Mar, ittuc^ ptrviniro tton 
lieorot, Slatim iter Brunditium tenut eontuH onto diem rofotionit no ot Sicca apud 
qtwniram perifct $t quod MelUac coco non lieebat ; that is, the sentence iUuc . . . iieeret 
should be joined to the preceding sentence, and should not be joined to the subsequent 



* Plane. 97, Sest. 131, Fam. xiv. 4, 
2 (62). Plutarch {(He, 32) notices that 
little need was paid to the enactment of 
Clodius, as the people respected Cicero, 
Ka\ vairoi' MtiKfi/iwot ^cXo^poo'^nir 
wap49€farow aMw, 

f If Cicero says, in Fam. xiv. 4, 2 (62), 
that Laenius Flaccus was exposed to 
danger by entertaining him, that does not 
necessarily prove that formal information 
that the law had passed had arrived in 
Brundisium before the 29th. The tenor 
of the law was known long before, and it 
was also known that it was sure to pass ; 



so that Laenius Flaccus could be sub- 
jected to odium and hostility, though 
not to actual legal pains and penalties, 
for harbouring a disgraced man, who 
was to all intents and purposes an 
outlaw. 

i We have not seen the treatise by 
Oeih. Buning, Dio hoiden OeicUo dot Pub' 
Hhs Cfodiut gegon U, Tulliut Cicero 
(Jahresber. des AgL Gymn. xu Cosfeld), 
1894 : but its main features seem to have 
been brought forward and criticised by 
Stemkopf and Gurlitt. 

{ Or perhaps i/2oc, cp. Plant. True. 647. 
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lentenee, and %ilM§ thould not be altered with HH to iUo tmmi lee Adnotatio Gritica. 
And ire are at one with bim in accepting Mr. Clement Smith'a chnmologj of 
Att. iii. 1-6, as we are in many other points, sueh as, for example, his rendering 
of pro mm iwre as 'ungeoirt,' i.e. 'unmolested,' 'undisturbed,' 'at my ease,' and his 
r e ferenee to Madvig, Fin. t. 75. But we regret to find ourselves unable to assent to 
his Tiew of the nature of the ' amendment/ though we readily acknowledge its great 
ingenuity. 

He holds that the amendment is indicated in the passage quoted abore^ and that we 
should render ' I find the amendment ii of this nature, that I may remain outside the 
limit of 600 miles fhun Italy,* but that I am not allowed to get there* : a bitter 
expression of Cicero referring to the amendment (known, of course, to Atticus) 
which, according to Stemkopf, consisted in affixing serere penalties to anyone who 
harboured Cicero. 

Ko doubt, some such clause was in the bill of outlawry, ep. Dio Cass, xxxriii. 17, 7 
(quoted on p. 859 aboTe}t ; but surely such n clause is implied in the very nature of 
inUrdieiio (ep. Appian L 81, quoted below in the note), and was probably in the first 
draft of the law. Such a self -erident and traditionary clause would hardly have been 
the subject of an elaborate ' amendment,' requiring so many formalities. If, on the other 
hand, interdiction was, as a general rule, only a little more than mere remoral from the 
city, and if Clodius by his amendment so increased its sererity in Cicero's case that it 
was to haye its full literal meaning, and was to be enforced in all its terrors against 
those who harboured him, Cicero's friends would certainly hare made such an opposi- 
tion that there would haye been no probabflity that the amendment would pass as a mere 
matter of course ; but there is no hint that there was any opposition to it. Nor is it 
at all probable that eren the democrats generally (much less Pompey or Caesar) 
would have countenanced ifwrttttiuf the punishment of a man by whose Toluntory 
exile the principle for which they had contended had already been so fully 
vindicated. Nor can we think that Cicero would have expressed himself in such a 
strangely allusiTO way— half bitter, half jocular — " they lix a limit, but won't let me 
reach it," about such a stringent clause. He would have said something like " but 
the ruthlessness of my enemies, by forbidding anyone to receive me, renders it necesaary 
for me to pass beyond the prescribed limit with the utmost despatch. Accordingly I 
am leaving at once for Brundinuffl," ftc. 



* It may be considered quite certain 
that Italy, not Rome, was the terminus a 

t Not much stress is to be laid on vpotf-- 
in 9p9V'tv%KHf>6x9ii in Dio. It means 
no more than that the exile was not 
simple exile, but interdiction: Dio hod 
previously snoken of the confiscation of 
Cicero's goods and the destruction of his 
house, but of the actual nature of his 
exile no more than a!br^ re U^lv^ ^ rt 
^vy^ fwrrtfi'^Bil. Dio continues, itai ti 
49 rp 2actX(f SmrpiiS^ kirtpp4i9ii' r^i^x'" 
\lovf Tc ykp Kai ^wtokovUvs Ka\ ircrr^* 
•terra vraitovs Mp riip Pn^^iyr [should 
be 'IraAfor] tm^prnpi^B^ icai vpotf-cvcm)- 
pAx^ V «{ 8^ Torc irrht vbrmv ^mtii 
KcA avrhs iral o/ ^oZt^d/itPOt aMw iu^arl 
Zi6\m9rmi. It is quite plain that Clodius 



did not exclude Cicero from Bicily ex* 
pieesly, but Cicero was indirectly excluded 
by the limit of distance beyond which 
he might remain unmolested. In Dio's 
rapid narrative he is not interested to 
distinauiih betm-een the unamended and 
amended laws, but merel]^ to indicate the 
full penalty actually inmcted on Cicero. 
It is quite certain that inUrdieOo was 
decreed against Cicero in the unamended 
law ; and ^vyii does not express the idea 
of inUrdtetio fully : to express inUrdietio 
some such clause as that introduced by 
vpoatmipdx^ was essential: cp. Appian 
B.C. i. 31 f^fiffftd Tf ^iryiyf ifiypiu^p 
alrr^ fcal to^s Mirovs iviKiipv^ai 
wpoff^riB^ffav iuiiZ4va Mer^^Xy Kot- 
¥uv%i9 irvphs ^ 08aTor ^ ariyns* 
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But wbila unable to follow Stenkopf in Ids Tiew as to the amendmentt we fully 
ooneur in his view (p. 61) as to the original form of the Law of Clodius, that it inter- 
dicted Cicero from fixe and water and roof quite generally, and that accordingly the 
interdiction might he regarded as holding good throughout the whole Boman subject* 
empiie.* We think it meet probable that Cicero's friends endeaTonred to hare some 
limit put to this Tery wide sphere in which the outlawry would operate ; Clodius may 
Tery well haye reflected that Cicero might take up his residence in one of the eivitatet 
fo4d§rmit0 not far from Italy, and become troublesome ; and a compromise was pro- 
bably effected whereby a limit of distance from Italy (500 mOes) was fixed beyond 
which Cicero might remain tmmolested, but within which he would be subjected to the 
pains and penalties of interdiction. So we adhere to Mr. Clement Smith's view of the 
amendment as given abore, p. 431. Hr. Shnekburgh's opinion as to the amendment 
is that it diminished the distance from 600 to 400 miles. But this will not haimoniee 
with the statement that Athens might be interpreted as within the limit (68, 1) : for 
Athens was certainly by any recognised route more than 400 miles from Italy. 

As to iiioc or iUo or iUuc, we see no reason to alter our view that it means ' to 
Epirus ' : we may compare £p. 57, where Uku partis refers to the same district.t 
The limit of 500 miles from Italy would effectually preclude Cicero's remaining there; 
and the two places of refuge which Cicero appears to have had in his mind at this 
time were (1) Epirus, (2) Sicily or Malta. That Vergilius excluded Cicero from his 
province was only naturaL He was an official of the State, and naturally feared 
to receive an outlaw immediately after sentence on him had been passed by the 
people, and when resentment was hot against him. The case of Laenius was 
different ; he was only a private man. When Plancius, who itm an official, afforded 
Cicero his protection at Thessalonlca, within the 500 miles limit, the resentment 
against Cicero was cooling down, and the aura popularis veering roun«l in his favour. 

As to 4us ro^aiionis, we entirely agree with Stemkopf (p. 290) that it means the 
day on which the bill was to become law, the day on which the people were to be 
asked to pass it. So, too, Mr. Oreenidge : see his discussion of the whole question 
of the Laws of Clodius against Cicero {Ze^ai Itoudur$ of deero^t Timi, 350-366, 
especially 364, note 1). He virtually agrees throughout with Zumpt. But their 
views as to the amendment, that it substituted 468 miles from Rome for 400 as the 
limit within which Cicero might not reside— the change being due to a desire to 
exclude him from Italy— cannot be maintained. The distance was measured from Italy, 
and not from Bome. 



* Not wholly dissimilar is Mommsen*s 
view {Stmfr&eM, 978, 1). He holds that 
in Cioero*s case the penalty of ordinary 
exile was heightened by confiscation of 
ffoods and banishment to a distance of at 
least 600 miles from Italy, and that this 
was the amended and less stringent form 
of the bill : the original unamended form 
he thinks may have been deprivation of 
citisenship and exclusion from the whole 
Boman subject-empire (ursprunglieh war 



vielleicht Entxiehung des Biirgerrechts 
und die alsdann zu&ssige Ausweisung 
aus dem Gesammtstaat beabsichtigt). 

fOurlitt's view, that we shoula read 
ilia or Uh via for illue, and understand 
* roadi my place of exile by that way ' — 
i.e. either by way of Sicily or by the 
SiciUan Sea— cannot, we think, be sus- 
tained, and is adequately refuted by 
Stemkopf, pp. 56 ff. 
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Ep. 1 (An. I. 6). 

2. Qaisti] qm M> ut saepe. 

3. aunoiie] inUrmiiiioftt Bembos; 
Tide Comm. 

» od i < baiDiu] 0udUramut Stemkopf . 

4. nihil] ntm nihil Plujgen. 
duzi] diixi$tem Goirados. 

•cribere] A ; r$$crihnre a codices 
Mftlaspinae. 

6. teneo] add. Orelli ; mm add. Lamb, 
▼oluntate me] Lamb. ; volmUaUm Z ; 

polunUiU M. 

7. cooquiefloemiii] M' ; -MdwiM M' 
▼ulg. 

8. £t] Ba c<mi. Wes. 

Ep. 2 (Att. I. 6). 

1. in hoc] 2; om. A. 

M'. Fontdoa] Uninus; M. Iimtiu$ 
M ; jr. FoHtiuM Z. 

2. nobis decessit] M ; nobia diicettit 
Hadvig, sed vide Comm. 



Ep. 3 (Att. i. 7). 
te] add.Btr. 

Ep. 4 (Att. i. S). 

1. recusant] ICal. ; reeutarat M ; 
'Ortt Em. 

decidisse] tUeepiuei W. 

Ep. 6 (Att. i. 9). 

2. dubitaris] Ca ; duHtet S. 
diligenter cures] a ; mr$i diUgmUr S. 
ThyiUus] Btr.; Mty/Act M; thyullut 

Mmarg.; at/iMalii. 



Ep. 6 (Att. i. 10). 

1. itnrum] Zi; utiuurwn M; ihm- 
auram Vict. 

eum] seoL Ern. 

3. cum] fM Gonadus, ooU. 4, 2. 

6. areessiamesedprohiberi] G; arcea* 
tarn mdprQhihebQ M. 

intellenml codd. : -lego Hofmann; 
"kgtrtmxieii, 

est] Man. : t$ti codd. Beid. 

esses] fM Wes. 

me] add. Klotx : moh add. M'. 

Ep. 7 (Att. i. 11). 

1. Eo] $t Biicheler. 
sunm J tunm Herragius. 
adlegatio] Mai.: UgatioH, 
putaris] putahf Wes. 
obfirmatior] Ascensius; t^rmatiwr'Hi, 

2. me iamj te iam me Lamb. 

3. Acadexniae nostrae] A ; noeir. 
Aead. 2. 

quam illius] q'wm me iUitu Or. ; sed 
ep. Lehmann ' Quaest./ pp. 16, 17. 

Ep. 8 (Att. i. 3). 

2. non] nontlum Pluygers. 

3. at m se] Bos. : om. at codd. ; 
tarn in te Otto. 

nee sibi nee tibi] Elotz; nee tibi 
codd. ; nee tibi nee eibi Graevius. 

Ep. (Att. i. 4). 

1. sentio] eeneee Lamb, 
iam] earn HerTagius. 
3. est] Wes. : et codd. ; erit Meier, 
insigue] SZ^L (marg.); om. a. 
Gaietam] CaietanHin Pluygers; vide 
Gomm. 
me] add. Lamb. 
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Ep. 10 (Ait. i. I). 

1. cogitanunuil cogitahauau Wm. 
Yideantiir] rtaebaniHr Rom. Wet. 

ut frontem ferias, tunt] Eraamiu; 
ut froHttn feruu. Snnt M. 

arbitnbaaiurl arbitramur yett. 

denjcaTit] Era. ; ientotini M ; «< fM- 
gatit Z" ; dimgunt et del Reid ; dintgoM 
Boot. 

Aufidio] AuH JUio GoTeanus ooU. 
22, 12. 

2. 0t eiistimatioiM] #^ o^ ^rit^ Lamb. 
Curium] Bosiuf ; curum M^ ; ^WniMi 

M (mug.) fort, reota. ; Torium Zb. 

que . . . acciderim] M ; qti$ tnm ^rit 
abiol^a ian$ faeilt $um UhmUr utmeittri 
coneUi aeeidenmt 21 ; <7tfa# tune frit aho' 
lidii sane/aeilt : ntm liUntirmmc CatMri 
cofiwJMii addid$rim Man. ; quae cum erit 
abeoUUa $ane femU^ eum lihenter muni' 
cipee eeteri cemeuUm aeeeperint Comdtts : 
quae eum erit aheoluta^ tune fueile eum 
tt libenter munieipia eeneuiem aeeeperint 
Koch ; quae cum erit aheolu t a, earn facile 
eum hhenter tune cerium eeneuiem aeeepC' 
Hnt X7ninua coU. Q. Fr. iii. 8, 3 (159) ; 
quae turn erit abtoluta : ume faeile eum 
ac libenter renuntiari eeneuiem aeeeperim 
Raid; quae turn erit abteluta eane facile: 
eum libenter nunc Caetari eeneuiem aceu- 
derim. Boot qui cum . . . aeeuderim 
ex MadTigio bkuait cui ipai in It yog. 
aeeuderim praetrerat Boaiua. Vide Comm. 

8. mandiao] om. M^ 

L] add. Btr. 

cognosce rem] Madrig ; cognoeeere If. 

4. ne contra] add. vett. 

6. eliu ana^^a] vel eiut ana$tna M; 
eliu onavhma C ; iiXlov ia^dBrtfia, Tulg. ; 
deae iediBiifM Gurlitt ; iihiov ia^dfiiAa 
conieci: fort, scribendum eiue iirdjiritM 
(Scbiitz), vel iUiut irdOnfM (CaaauboD). 

Ep. U (An. z. 2). 

1. conaulibus] centuUbus detignatie 
com. 0. £. Scmnidt foit. recte. 

meia ad te rationibus] meit detra{c)e' 
tionibut H; fneie a te rationibue M 
maig. ; tneit detrectatcribut Rom. 

Tduimut] A Crat ; volumue 2. 

Ep. 12 (Q. CicEBOMia Commentariolum 
Petitionis). 

Ineipit eemmentarium ceneulatut peti» 
tienU fiUcitcr H (i.e. HarleianuB 2682) ; 
Q. Oieifrefiie de petitione ceneulatut ad M. 
Tulliumfratrem dett; sed ep. { 58 fin. 



1. ant intellegentia] aeol. Biioh(eler) ; 
aut diHgentia dett 

addiaoeres} Lamb.; addi ee erem HF 
(s Erfuitentia nunc Beitdinenaia 262). 

ponerantur] Poat boo Terbum codicea 
dant Quanquam . . . eimeere, { 42. 

2. P»ope] HF; DrMnde Bibrens; 
ITcmpe coni. Biiob. ; fort. Bnrre. 

meditandum eit] Tydeman; med. tU 
codd. 

ingenio] ingenie tue Wea. 

8. de] add. Tett. 

Tide] add. Euasner. 

non multi hominea] add. Schwan ex 
Fam. T. 18, 1 (180): quae neei vix 
Euasner. 

propria mun.] HF; praeterea mun» 
dett. 

4. commonendo] Koeh ; eemmtmdando 
codd. 

ac nnmero dignum] dett ; ae dianum 
nuuure FH ; ae et numere aeel. Biicb. 

6. m] Yulg.; AieFH; AtMBabrens; 
/Biich. 

6. teneaa atudioaoa quoa babee multum] 
tencae etudietet quet kabee, multum Biich. ; 
fort, teneat quae habtt ttudietet : muUum, 

Toluntl Biich.; edUent codd.; nen 
voiunt Tiug. 

7. Nam] Lamb. ; iam codd. 
putet] putet oportere f Eayaer. 
auntf F; ri^^H. 

8. Uatilina et Antonius] F ; AfU ct 
Cat. H dett. 

naro] Puteanua; norocodd. 

Yerarum] Bdhrena; Mfveodd.; aeol. 
BiLcb. 

quom] Biich.; quam codd. praeter 
Lagformairinianum) 50 ; cum Lamb. 

alioa] add. Wea. 

caupones] dett. ; caty^adeeet FH (in H 
aupeiser. caupenet) ; Cappadeeee Biidi. 

omnis] Keminet MiiUer. 

legatimem] adlegatienem conL Or. 

9. qua Gatilina] del. Lamb. Post 
cadem add. nen Euasner. 

maiora] maiore rt f Palennua. 

Antonius] Comdua; mamue Yel tiia- 
niue HF ; Ule Or. «» 

sororis] tererum F ; eerere H. Ita- 
que terorum legere debuimuSi ut Hen- 
drickaon recte indicariL 

Nanniorum] H ; manewrum F ; Man' 
liorum Biich. ; fort. Vehmmiorum quod 
Lag. 50 babet: op. Ascon., p. 84. 
"Catilinam, cum in SnUania partLbua 
fuiisety crudeliter fecisse * * nominatim 
etiam poatea Cicero dioit quoa oodderit 
Q. CaeciUum, M. Volumnium, L. Tanu- 
sium. Marci etiam Marii Oratidiani, 
&c." Vide Comm. 
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duMtobant] ooiii. OMner: i§tMhmt 
oodd. 
iKimiBiBtt 1111111113 dett. ; oiil mhimpi FH« 

10. tWo spiraati] Puteanus ; vt«o 
tUnH ¥E ; vix 0h$UMti BAhrena ; fort. 
tiro tptcUaUi. Vida Comiii. 

com s^O f^^- oio. H. 

alia] Tyxrau ; mUu oodd., fort note ; 
in miM Em.; $x c/iw Kayaer; tib mRU 
Bihvena ; itlim (gen. neut.) Or. 

Vettios] Lamb. ; viitUu H : vUUu F. 

lagito] ff^M^t Koch. 

lasttnt] dett. ; om. FH ; fiurani 

in enm ind.] aeol. Biich. ; in mm om. 
dett 

timaat . . . eontemnat] tinmmi . . . 
MitimmMHt Tydeman, bene. 

qnierU . . . commorerial conL Oielli ; 
qiairit . . . eommoverit eodd. 

11. nulla re paene] r# pMHi mtUa 
Biicb. 

12. eriti dett. ; om. FH. 
inaicnetj seol. Biieh. 
nobilee] 9il$$ Bibrena. 

14. quam multi conaoetodlne] dett 
qiuum eom$. FH, fort, recte. 

dedisti] Tulg. ; kUditii FH. 

15. quae tibi adrenentur] dett. ; om. 
HH FR, fort recte. 

16. et petitio] dett. ; #< poticm^'ieion 
¥)m FH ; FetUio aiUem Biicb. bene. 

magiatratoal FH ; 'tuum dett. 

17. qoiaqaej quitquis H, quod, ut 
deleto, retinet Babrena. 

ia amet et quern] Lag. 50 et Tulg. ; 
w tmut quod FH ; it etiam quam Biion. ; 
tte eMuriffM quam Miiller. 

turn] tecl. Wea. 

18. aut babeant aut iperent] Vide 
Gomm. Sed Bucbeleri ratio minime 
apemenda est. 

proraus] H dett; rurout F, fort, 
recte. 

opermelaborant] Kayier; oporolaborani 
FH; opera fiUt^aruHt Tumehvm. 

petierint] BUch. ; poCermt oodd. 

ula aumma] F dett. ; illo iumma H 
unde $a onimo imo atquo ex iumma vobtH" 
tau cool. Bftbreni ; superlatiTum quoddam 
corraptom eiae putat Biidi : maxuma (ex 
maomua) Hendrickion. 

19. Cornell C] add. dett quo uno 
penpid potest dett. non ab FH originem 
dnxi«e. 

eit] H ; om. F. 
homines] hi omnot, Buoh. 
iam] del. vulg. ; iam aceopioi cooi. 
MuUer; foit torn. 

20. disoiptum] Biicb. ; doooriptum 
oodd. 



ulla] Lamb. ; nuUa oodd. 
H 21-24 poet i 82 bonui om vidoaro 
transponere tuU Bibrena. 

21. hominea] H dett ; om. F. 
ducuntur] adduoumtur Lamb. 

22. suorum offioionun] dett.; om. 
ouorum FH. 

profidacaturl H dett. ; prq/Maiur F ; 
porJIciatHr Bilcn. 

23. illud] F ; id U; del. Bibrena. 
Vide Comm. 

studionim] deLBQcb. Bibrena; otudio' 
oorum Koch; otudiorum vobmtoriumquo 
Suisner. 

et quemadmodum] Hdett; om. #<F. 

24. ac] FH; mc^dett. 
intemoecas elaborate ne] Biicb. ; inter 

mo oaUmmiatorto FH ; intermooat tideto 
ne dett: intemoooao omnio ourato ne 
Hendrickaoo. 

25. companntur] H ; co mp aron t ur F. 
alio] H ; aHquo F. 

agaaj afoo ut te utantur dett. 

28. qui] Geaner; quid oodd. 

queuT] add. dett. 

cum mfamia] Tulg. ; itrfama F ; eum 



itrfamie H; in/amie Bibrena; eumma 
it^emia alit 

29. ordinum] Lamb. ; hominum eodd. 
omnium ordinum Biicb. 

quod poteris] noe; om. euod FH; 
poUrit eumere ; oura Em. Vide Comm. 

30. discriptam] edd. cp. {20; de- 
toriptam eodd. 

31. eosque] dett. ; eoe FH ; idonoot' 
que Eusaner. 

32. sed sequitur] ei non oonaequatur 
▼ulg. 

nomenclator] cod. Yoesianiu; com" 
mendatorTR* 
videaie] cp. Comm. ad f 21. 
possuntj I>amb. ; poeeint oodd. 
▼idnitatts] Tumebua; eivitatie oodd. 

33. cognosce . . . appete] Or. ; ««^- 
notei . . . appeti FH; cognooeito . . . 
appetite Baiter. 

ouod] Tulg.; emi quod FH; quern 
Bibrena : MMif fit quod Mommsen, bene. 

e 
sequentur] Bibrena; eequwntur H; 

teeuntur autem F Biicb. 
adbibebitur] H ; adhibetur F. 
eaa] corr. ex etae H, unde eunetae 

Bihrens. 

34. utare] uiarefrequentia Eocb. 
cum domum Teniunt] suapecta Orellio. 

35. Yenient] teniant Bob. Stepbanus. 
iia] dett; om. FH. 

facers] feeere veUe dett 

ant aenaeria] dett ; aut ut eeneerie FH. 
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id] dett. ; «r/ FH ; Mcl. Biich. 

S6. quod] fNtfoif dett. 

87. ezigito] Or, y A txigiUr \ exi^itur 
FH ; ts^ dett. 

38. adfeit] Aj^^vf Wei., fort, xeete. 

boneetatem] H dett ; komrtm F, fort, 
recte. 

obtinaerint] IfuUer; -#rfMleodd. 

ubi] H dett. ; nt F. 

89. omtio] H dett. : ratic F Biich. 

sit] H dett ; nt F Biich. 

praetermittendum] eodd. ; 'dut Biich. 

40. imwnl edd. dett 
iia te] add. dett 
tuamj add. MiiUer. 

inaenrito ratione] Tumebui; immri 
§nU%one FH. 

41. spem in rep.1 F ; tpem in r^mp, 
H ; $pui§m in rtp. Lag. 60 ; ip^eiem in 
publico Hendrickeon. 

42. Quamquam . . . nnoere] hue 
trantposuit ez H Puteaaui. 

Etenim] Lamb. ; U$nim FH ; 9a$Hiin 
Biich. 

48. quod eiuB ooniequi poesis ae abi te 
non eeae rogatum] Lag. 60 ; quod eiMf 
eoiuegui po$ti9 $i ^ht U uon tit roguttim 
FH ; quid €iu§ 4$$el te comequi poiuiste «» 
abt te HOH rogMtnm tttHtum etatt tod vaido 
Kayser ; te quod velie oonoequi potto (vel 
12011 potto) ti abt to tit (vel non tit) rogatwti 
et valde coni. Biich. 

44. «i] add. Koch; fort, poet tamou 
addend, fum. 

laudatur] loudota Bahreoi. 

foe et] ciod. Tuniebi ifacetoFRifaeito 
ot Lag. 60 

diumi noctumique] H ; diurM itoc^wr- 
fiaque F. 

de] KloU; e FH; arulg. 

45. facturuB] Btr. ; acturut codd. 
iucunde neget] FH : nut tueundopro' 

mittat out iuffOHue ntget Lag. 50 ; fort. 
out iucunde ncfftt aut uUro (vel omniuo) 
non fieget. Vide Comm. 
exsarturum] Lag. 50 ; exacturntu FH. 

46. eiut] add. Man. 

Verum . . . oonsulam] fort, ad finem 
i transponendum. 
tempori tuo] dett. ; om. tuo FH. 
amiciorum] Euasner; /'//ttMruw codd. 

47. cosu] dett. ; eouta FH. 

48. id] del. Puteanus. 
lit] om. H dett. 

in foro] forit Eussner. 
ea ex] FH ; ea dett. ; iutta Lag. 50 ; 
fort, ridoat, 
.50. te] add. Lamb. 
se] add. noB. 
ac] add. dett 
multa nocte] multo do nocto coni. Biich. 



iia omnibua] iit homitdbut Lamb. 

62. ti qua poHtt, nova] Biich. , ti quoo 
pooeit {potoitT) noTK; ti quid poeoit no 
dett. ; 9ijp» poooU in Palermua ; «t qua 
poooU no IQots. 

63. reepuUieal del. Bihreni. 
Romaai] y FH. 

64. cmnmwitationibm] Palennua ; 
motitmihu codd. ; oogitntionibno BOeh. 



quod] Lag. 60; quo FH; quut 
Bahrem. 

66. instititti] Gruter ; inotUmtti codd. 

homines] add. dett. ; om. FH, fort 
recte. 

pertimeecent] 'CatU cod. Tumebi. 

66 nolo] Biich. ; volo codd. 

Ut] MMI ui YUlg. 

67 beneroloe] aecL Biich. 
giatioeis studiotiaque] Lag. 60 ; oiudiit 

fratiotitqut FH ; groHotitquo aed. Biich. 

diicribimus] H ; doteribimut F dett. 

aut nulla] Log. 60 ; ntUia codd. 

iit] Biich. ; Jit (supencriptum 'Ot H) 
FH ; JUU dett 



£p. 13 (Fak. t. I). 

1. absentem] 6; ubtonto l&'Si, 

a quibus] mG ; a quo qnidem B. 

2. noetrorum] G ; Kottrum ME. 
•perabam] tperaram Wet. 

£p. 14 (Fam. t. 2). 

2. lam] yom Wea. 

3. tibij MtAt'Lanffe. 
ipse] iptt Martyni Lag. 

4. praescriptione] pcrtcf-iptione roHi. 
turn] Lamb. ; tu codd. 

5. gratia nostra] Btr. : uottra codd. ; 
gratia Mendelssohn. 

6. restiteriml E ; rettituorim MG. 

7. certo scioj GR; certo M; credo 
codices nonnulli. 

minimo] Lamb. ; a/i^uoet EStemkopf; 
animo MG ; injlmo Or. ; fort. oKo quo. 

idem] item rett. 

iurant] adteveravit Kleyn ; aed vide 
Comm. 

8. iudicaret] 'orit Wes. 
restitissem] M ; rettittittem G ; rotti^ 

tuittom E. 

10. hoc rescribo] haee rttcribo Wes. 
utendum] GR ; ut ett dutn M. 

£p. 13 (Fam. t. 7). 

1. quantam] vett. quam codd. 
Uttetis hisj Klotx ; tuit Htterit 
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Hartmi-Lag. ; iUu HiUrii, Or. ; Htt$nt 
•ad. ACjser. 

2. adiunzerixit] '^runt Cnt. 

8. Tcrerere] vett.; fww» H; Mrv- 

uun me] KloU ; « «i# M ; deeit OB. 



£p. 16 (Fan. t. 6). 

1. Uhnriui] MB; likrarimQ; liitr' 
tu$ tmu Haityni-Lttuiuu 

bomtnia pntdentiBj da fortaaaa acri- 
bendimi, et inam tranaponeiidiUD ; Aoaiifit 
firudmticxM.\ mcL&h.; k,prm$diea»a% 
Or. ; A. prodenti Btr. (quod iam reapaenit 
Or.); k.perhihenti'Pluymn. YideConuii. 

oMinebatur] ohiin^iur Plujgara, 
Tizrecte. 

2. H8] om. codd. ; nota haao apad 
iuriapiudentea elUpaia : el. Boby» Introd. 
ad DigeiUL p. 220. 

Omniii^ Vict.; omniH; OMfiMGB; 
iirsMiitfi >toidal88obii ; tonw Gronoriua. 
aemiiaibua] om. O. 



£p. 17 (An. I. 12). 

1. minora] mi'Mom 6enaea» £p« 118, 2. 
mitto] ttitttit9 com. Beid. 
aetomm] aeiutum M man. 
par oopiuarem] om. per m). 
acdditj aectdit Otto. 

3. eum pro] Vict. odil. 19, 8; eum 
tatryicUnn pro HZ. 

per manua] dubta Yidentnr. 
•enmlae] yett. ; sepruh iral MprulUi$ 
codd. ; SircilUu M'. 

4. Quid] QfMM^Tulg. 



£p. 18 (Fam. ▼. 6). 

2. quod . . . Iklao] oodd. ; pud • . . 
m7«« Martyni-Laguna quem aequitur 
Btr. ; quo . . . faUa Kayser. 

eziatimant] ixUiifnent ed. Neap. 

3. ipai] codd.; tpMalii. 

£p. 19 (Att. X. 13). 

1. ora loluta] Feerlbamp; aneora 
ooHdm codd. : atieora auhUta Lamb. 

ut xbetomm pueri] MadTig ; rttktfntm 
pforo codd. : I'httorxB, (am pttre ficbnidt. 

Don . . . ut] MOM utiltM eU ui coni. 
MiiUer ; mom ft notum vi I. 

oppagnandum] ^dom Lamb., firuatra. 

2. letiBcndam contxa] om. M^ 



paane] om. M'» 

tantam] Tett. ; tawMMlf. 

cum rsp.] M^ ; tM rop* IP. 

apena ouui] H ; mMtuao maH I ; lad. 
Or. Btr. ^%itpfr9ro ponitur pro opm^ri 
fmhmm\ cf. 14, 1 et Boae. Am. 10. 
Notandom eat bvno rerbi optrmro naom 
loquandi genua eaae oomicum, quae rea 
praecipue in bia epiatnlii non panri 
momenti eat. 

3. adTizBneaatque] codd. ; •dantgwu 
atgut Fr. Scbmidt, Miiller; led. Btr., 
fort. note. 

etfert] HfiHtW. 

et de] oi om. et oodicea Malaapinae. 

agit et aeTere] Clark oolL Att. XTi. 
16, 2 (926) : om. ot oodd. 

negleeta] I; imottali; abmWBeid; 
ti|/to« Lebmann. 

6. indudam] fort, in etidam, 

6. tCTxxmi ] M ; | xzxtu | Caa- 
aubon ; fort. | xxxr? | . Vide Comm. 



Ep. 20 (An. 1. 14). 

1. ita] om. M ; aed inaenint, ut aero 
inTenimua^ Sa. 

plaoeretne ei] yett. ; pUteont nee M 
plieerelne Bay. 

2. maximam] Bay.; tuaxime M 
mmvimnI. 

da uttiM] If ; dempiis C ; fort, de meit 
de noetritMiOk. 

8. exoepiaae laudem] exeidiste lande 
Miiller. 

bi] delent non nulli ; Amo Goyeanua ; 
MitMtrt MiUler. 

ut ita] itm ut Wea. ; onmi ut Miiller. 

Prozimua Pompeium] Biomedea, p. 
410, 7 ed. Kcil ; prosime I^mpeiumt Z ex 
manu 'eorraetoiia aeu potiua oomiptoria 
(Lamb.); Froximut Fmpeio M. Tide 
Comm. 

yerum] M Bay.; utr%im M (marg.), 
yulg.; aeel. Wea. Maonagbten, bene; 
utrum erederet Vablen. 

meia orationibua omnibua litteria] 
Bom. ; tM eie omni^ Htterie M ; mete 
MMMf kw Htterie yulg. Vide Comm. 

4. KofiMtd] Boaiua; ko^woc codd.; 
T^mi coni Beid ; fort, jcoira) r^roi. 

Mnra#icffMil luppcditayeruntjllo] «•/• 
o^Mffusf , euppediiaverunt Wo flota ; fort. 
KormmcMvai euppediUivenmt, euppeditM' 
ilio. 

intemoituia] Lamb. ; taiMiarfMif M. 

yilitate] yulg. ; utiiitate M« 

6. in roatra] MtUler; om. im codd. 

conyidum] Mmarg. ; cmnmimMmm Z ; 
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commtiUicinm M ; at moz mmmulitHm SSM . 
CotmnuUiHm ('thnahiiig') Tooabnlnm 
Tulgixii ojatumit fuiite putat Scbmidt, 
bene. Vide Comm. 

Acta] AeoepU Mad^ig. 

tribnniu turn] Man. ; Uriktm oodd. ; 
UrrUm QimeTiui ; turn Muaro. 

7. redii] MadTig ; r^di codd. 

Sr. 21 (An. 1. 16). 

1 . oaxaque et efioe] I ; curaqw $jfM H. 

Ep. 22 (Att. 1. 16). 

2. iitito] MsHCrat; MiiiUaX 
notnm] EPlf H ; mmwin H^NH. 

3. tamen] tatUm Lamb. ; mm MadTiff. 
aerati quam ut appeDaotur aerarii] oodd. 

(sed %vam om. M*f ofrffri, Hi app,^ ^immi 
aeruti Muretat. Vide Comm. 

potnexat] 2 (piaeter E) IP ; poUrai aB. 

maereatea] nUrunUt Madvig. 

4. impetiab^ Han. Lamb. ; impiUra' 
rut codd. ; cp. wes. Em. 29. 

qnid qnaeris?] ante mmo transpo- 
nendum ooni. MuIIer» bene. 

Nanneianiil codd. cf. 12, 9 ; NaevUmii 
Tumebns oolL Fam. zt. 6, 1 (278). 

ilium, mum] tZ/MniENHP. 

aroetsiTit . . . f uenmt] adfert Seneca 
Ep. 97, 4. 

introduedonea] M Seneca ; producium$$ 
Mai. 

oommoTerit] eomnutptrat Rom. ; com" 
wu>v0r0t Em. ; commovit coni. Btr. 

Quid . . . eiiperentur] adfert Seneca 
Ep. 97, 6. 

a] Seneca 2> t. c. L (marg.) EPO^I ; 
om. aH. 

timebatia] om. Seneca, ted cf. Flut. 
Cic. 29. Vide (kmm, 

6. Tbalnam] tuIk. ; Talnam codd. 

8. aliiil oSniiismMiiY. 
eandemj ENOP; om. aH. 

9. metuendo ignavitsimi ant] Lamb, 
ex codioiboa Memmiams ; om. 2aZ. 

10. Falsuml SaUum Man., op. 18, 2 ; 
Factum ooni. Lambinua. 

boo] CetfortasaeZ; huieltA. Vide 
Comm. 

ouid patrono] nof ; om. pUd codd. 
Vide Comm. 

marinaa] codd. ; Jfariatuu Bom. ; 
Marifuu (sc. Marianas, cf. Gaeaarinua) 
Lebmann, riz recte. Vide Comm. 

' Putei ' inquam] EPa ; putes quam 
MHNO. 

Mibi • • . iudicea credidenmt] om. M^. 



1 1. quam] fMMi ^MM BOch., aed ef . 7, 3. 
illam redemptam] codd. cf . Verr. iti. 

130; ilium TMbrnpttm Bueh. ingenioae. 
iureneal AacMiaius; ttunM oodd. 
India etj rett. ; ItuUt m oodd. 

12. ezspeetatio] extpectmti^ w MH 
undo MTjp. ingmt Ooreanua. 

juae] Corradua; ^nacodd. 

m quae modo . . . aaoendere] del. 
Cobet. 

deterioria] ditsriar Sternkopf, fort, 
xeete, aed vide Comm.; Scvrfpc^wrvs 
Maur. Seyff ert ; Doteriauis Boaina. 

domi] Man.; fMMKoodd. 

13. inaimulatum] Munro ; inmmul 
0um W ; iimul cum oetericodd. ; imimu" 
Utut Beid ; imtimultutc cum Sternkopf ; 
locum ita dat A. G. Olaik qui magiatratu$ 
iimuUatcm cum U^c Adiu iniit, 

Aelia] 0<M*; o/iacodd.; AmUa'D^Xm 
(cum indmuiatuB), Vide Comm. 

tribu] trihut 1 Tulg. ; trihubm Wea. 

tfabam mimum] Z^ENO* ; fmbum 
mimmum M (in punctia notatum) ; fubam 
MNNiiiiiaii (Tel fituimat) codicea alii ; Foham 
Tel Famttm (cf. Senec. Lnd. 9) mtmawji 
Or. ; fawia mimum Otto ; fabuUm (omiaao 
wdmum ttfuturam lecto) nos oUm ; fahac 
Ai/HM Hofmann ; fatuum mimum Sobmidt ; 
Luhcri mimum Beid ; fuhtu lu^cwf MadTig 
fA. 0. iu. 166) ; f0h<iemid4im Bxooka ooU. 
Oronorio ad Plaut. Aul. 818, ingenioae. 

15. quae] MH; jt** oeteri oodd. 
£t Aichiaa . . . scripaerit] om. M'. 

16. ouo] TJrainua ; quoc M ; fmd Tel 
quod Tel cui ceteri codd. 

17. Valde] 0* Tulg. ; vuU oodd. ; 
VaUrio (Le. Valerio Meisallaa oonauli) 
Scbmidt. 

ezspecta; sed] Madng; cxcpccta-, oii 
codd; aed att apud Cic. Talde dubium eat ; 
cxtpcetato Muretua. 



Ep. 23 (Att. i. 17). 

1. dedararant] declarant El; dcclarm* 
ruHt Wes. ; declarahant Klota. 
8. defendam] defendo Lamb. 

5. ingenuitai] SMmarg. C; intcgrUac 
M. 

amorel sed. Em. ; mere M^ 

6. publioane] publica SM. 
in] add Tett. 

7. aliquanto] C; aUqnattdo M, 
non publicaej add. Tett. 

ante] CHN ; om. ceteri codicea. 

8. accepissent] peeuniam acc^jnucnt I. 
Vide Comm. 

9. Aniam] A ; AHaki M. 
libentiasimo] M; li6cralii$ituc 0. 
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stqutf erat] coni. Boot ; qui erat 
codd. ; quinerafBotiuB; cum erMt "KlotM ; 
ttmugm^ trot Lehmaim. 

11. comsulatum] sed. Cobet. 

com . . . coniangi] {cum . . . cofiUf) 
et {cum . . . coniuHgi) in paienthetim 
incladit Lehmann, oommftto post jM^itot'i 
posito. 

tezapectare] Tu fae ut qnando uoi U 
exjmUrc vol ainule supplendum putat 
Wet. ; Quo not U tempore tupplet 0. B. 
Schmidt 

modefte] mokeie I. 



£f. 24 (An. x. 18). 

1. Qnol com. Boot; una codd., 
Yahlen coll. Seat. 109 ; seel. Em. 

f uicum ego ita loquar ut] Klotz ; 
qmcum ego eto ( et in rasum) loquar IC ; 
quieum ego ita eolloquar ut Era. ; quieum 
eyo eum loquar Or. ; qmeum ego ex animo 
loquar Wet. ; quieum ego iniime loquar 
Beid. Peerlkampius qui * diaieoti membra 
poetae ' hie etiam agnoecit legendum 
cenaet -u qui me amet qui capiat quieum 
ego ut meeum loquar ; Md displicet ego ; 
fort, .u-w qui tne amet qui capiat quieum 
etiam loquar. Sed fatendam eat PeerU 
kampiam pauUo sagacius florei poeticos 
odorari. 

Metelltia] codd. : meii TuUiuc MadTig 
ooU. Att Tui. 11 B, 4 (327) ; mei: ilU 
(ac. Pompeius) Sternkopf; mei: elluc 
0. B. Schmidt ; En! telltu Matthiae, 
male; Me telluc (se. devoret), tamtam 
ex Acdo poeta, Wea. peirerae. Vide 
Oomm. 

aer et] aerec Sternkopf at creticas 
Tersua recte procedat. 

conadua] coneorc coni. Boot. 

repertrej Hino uaque ad et talie 
(Ep. 25, 10) deficit M. 

2. ego] eoc Urtinua. 
Atquej Atqui Btr. 

quamqoam . . . efficit] codd. ; quam* 
quam attimuc tunc ect praetenc, iamen 
voUtntuc etiam atque etiatn ipca mc dc^t 
Wea. (duoe Viotorio) : quamquam animuc 
ect praeccnc tamcn volutautcc etiam 
atque etiam ipca medieina d^it Hadvig, 
hoc addito * volutare hoc aignifieatu non 
reperitur apud €ic. mai de Rep. i. 28.* 
Noa pace prinoipia criticorum dicimua 
Terbum tolutantec pro meditantec Tel eogi» 
tantec abaolute positum minime placere. 
Boot tamen voluntac eivium atque etiam 
ipca medieina dejtcit piozinie ad yeram 



aeriptoriamanomaceedenarbitratur. Sed 
nulla emendatio magis adridet quam ea 
quam protulerunt Sternkopf et Leo tamsn 
vulnuc etiam atque etiam ipca medieima 
ejleit, 

fui] Jlavi Kloti tamqnam 'ez cod. 
Crat.*^ 

ape oorrigendaa et] cpe non corrigendae 
ced Z\ Rom. I. 

3. auapiiitu] Zb; cicpiritu Zl; «fif- 
piratu Boaiua ; cucpirio Rom. I. 

poaaet] poccit Faemua. 

hie nunc ille] kic nunc ^chiita ; hie 
nunc item Elots. 

5. dida cauaa] Lamb. ; dicic caucam 
Zl ; dicit caucam I. 

idem] fort, aedudendum. 

6. autem] autem lex Wea. 

8. tanta] euneta Or., baud male, 
perrenire] per/rui Bouua. 



Ep. 26 (Att. i. 10). 

Haac epiatulam ad fidem codida Pog- 
ffiani (Med. 49, 24) recenauit Theodorua 
Mommaen cuiua collationem (ut apud 
Baiterum) ezhibuimua. In partem codioea 
quoque a Lehmanno inyentoe Tocanmua. 

1. Tellem] £m.; velim eodd. 
quam] Man. ; quod rel quern codd. 
acribendo] Muretua ; ceripto codd. 
▼olo] Btr. ; colo codd. ; om. Klots. 
absque] WoMin, Praun ('ArchiT* 

Ti. 202) del. cino ut ^loaaemate ; cino (vd 
cine) ahquc codd. ; cine aliquo Lebmann ; 
cine rulg. Lommatsach (in * Theaauro '), 
fort, recte. 

perrenire] ▼. o. ; evenire 3a. 

aint] 2 Orat. ; cunt cod. Pogg. a. 

2. belli] om. cod. Pogg. 

pugnam nuper malam] Boot, Alanna ; 
pugnsnt pueri (vel puer) malam (vd in 
alam Td maU) codd. ; pugnam permalam 
Madvig (A. C. iii. 167) qui deaiderat 
nomen alteriua populi Gallici (e.g. Car* 
nutck) qui contiftriua ponatur Haeduia 
Romanorum amida. 

Holvetii] add. Aaoendua; lacuna in 
N. 

Clodiani] Sigoniua ; Clodiae codd. 

8. naaoantur] N; innaceantur oeteri 
codd. ; mi naceantur Miiller. 

4. Uberabam] Man. ; liberarem cod* 
Pogg* ; liberaram codd. 

et Pompdo] Nt ; om. et ceteri oodd. 

nihil] codd. ; nihili Wea. 

quid emerit] ; quidem (toI quid) erit 
(vel ut Tel cit) codd. 

7. huiua] Man.; aiiwcodd. 

reipublicae, quod . . . arbitrarentur. 



Y2 
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Cum] ItBDMdittiiudfflus: ledinter- 
pnnxit We». reipuhHcm; qttod . . . arbi- 
trMrentttr, cmw. 

in re] rt§ GnmoTiut. 

8. iaml enim cod. Pogg. 
maleToIonim] mitlcrum I. 

tanetfli hit] Boot ; Umetti rit cod. 
Pogg. Hi; tamiH H m alii codicei; 
tamen hi$ Lamb. 

raw] T«r codd. 

9. aine cauaa] $maitu eomulio coni. 
Or. ; tfi Mm etnttam Madm. 

ita factum]' iitfartHm MaAng. 
Tu nl om. ti cod. Pogg. Ha. 

10. Panbonui] pari modo cod. Add. 
6798 in Huaeo SritaDnico. 

(tAomm] codices Malatpinae; toloettt 
L (marg.) EO'BP ; toleta cod. Pogg. ; 
oholHa 81. 

potiua] (lecluao H) nos; potins m 
codd. ; p0iiu$ iit rulg. Tide Comm. 



Ef. 26 (Att. I. 20). 



1. el add. Tulg. 
anolia 



la atque nostris] a nobis aiqtis a 
nostrit I ; acbiM atqtte del. Schiitz ; a robis I 
atqu0 a nuirit Boot ; fort, inserendum ! 
tibi, vcl potiua delendum miAi, Vide | 
Comm. 
ofBdoae humaniter] I ; of, et htm, M. 

2. aed] $i Boot. 
ciTium] C3 ; ewn H. 
eziatimaaaem] codd. ; aittimauem 

Elotz. 
tamen] om. M^ 

3. Bhinton] rulg. ; phinton M ; 
Ffiiltoti (ac. persona ex Philemonii 
'Thesauro') Hilberg. 

4. idem] M; tamyulg. Vide Comm. 

5. e] add. Bom. 

6. perfectuinl pfr$criptum Ismh. 

7. labore] £ ; om. M. 



Ep. 27 (Att. ii. 1) . 

1. sum me] 2; om. tm A, 

2. reacripait] M ; teriptU 0. 
cum] add. Tulg. 
perterritum] detorriium Lamb., lort. 

recte. 

3. Oraduneulaa . . . offerebaml Totum 
bunc locum ^nrium ease censet Orellius ; 
voBttas (si qoidem a]iaua woB^la est) fines 
melius statuit Boot, vide Comm. 

Demostbenes] seel. Man. 
inyolgaront] Bosius; intocaruni M; 
indiearuntlA.mi,\ turtfeiiirirm Beid. > 

4. quo] M ; quod A rulg. I 



diacribeie] Zl ; dncrihtn CM. 

6. de] add. Yulg. 

Herae aediliutem] Boa. ; JUrodiUrtem 
Ml ; ^idilUatom W ; heratdiUtaUm Zb : 
^MMTM (Tel Eirro) aodiiUatom coni. 
GraeTiua. 

ae petere dictitaaset] yett. ; otpo hert^ 
dttasset M>Zb ; sept dUtitttuet M*. 

ante] Lebmann ; a M ; a< Lamb.; om. 
Btr. 

introssse] codd. Tulg. ; itttnnsti Stem- 
kopf, fort, recte. 

Item] Tulg. ; idem (sc fedsti) codd. 
Btemkopf. 

©«•] vulg. ; iMi codd. Sternkopf . 

debuitj dobnerit Or. 

babeatj hjsbet Em. 

Ea . . . gerit] typisseparatiBsoripsimus 
Qt aigniiioaremns verba esse ex poeta 
aliqno desumpta quod indicant fcnna 
metriea (si ett enim omittitnr) et voca- 
bulum M poetice iteratum. 

eos in boc esse] Vict. ; oo$ etse in hoe 
eue oodd. ; oot mihi ute amieos I ; eos 
tjrtiiiiw* e$H Biicbeler ; eos eue innoeentee 
MadTig ; eos in otto esse Klotz. 

6. atque] 3s Crat. ; 4itque ita M. 
optima] opdnu^ti Lamb. 
proTisum] M« ; praerisum UK 
tantuml tandetM Scbiits. 

7. satisj satis reip, Wes. 

8. Bomuli] Hoc Terbum suspicionem 
moTet; ion, Romnlae, Vide Comm. 

9. inboneste] h<mesie Binkes. 
modeste] moUste Mai. 

tamen; dixit ita ut] Madyig; tamen 
dixit, ita ut Tulg. 

10. attribuis] attribues Wes. 

^ ServilioJ fort. /SerHlio? (cum nota 
interrogationifi). 

8i] St. Boot, sed haec interiectio a 
Cicerone abindicanda est. Vide Comm. 

discessionibus] Man.; dissensionibusU. 

11. Umen] tandem Starker, 
censu] ^Lb ; aceensu Ytl aeeessu A. 

12. et ad me perferantnr] om. M*. 

Ep. 28 (Att. n. 2). 

1. £i nos awpofftip] Muretus; einos 
eccoi codd.; om. £i nos "Wes. ; Ei nos 
<rvfiTa99tr Beid coll. xii. 11 fin. (602). 

2. unde] C; wM»; eodem M»; fort. 
deeo. 

mihi crede, si leges baec, dices * mira- 
bilM ] Boot, quod reoepimus dubitanter ; 
mthi erodes lege hee doeeo mirabilU codd. ; 
mtht erode leges haee, Dieaearehns mira^ 
Mts Diintaer; mihi erode logons haee 
doeeor: mirabilis J3ieid, Vide Comm, 
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lolio] I CorTBdas Reid ; LolU§ codd. 
▼inoj VxHio Pius. 



£p. 29 (Att. XX. 3). 

1. Auli ftlio] Tunitall ; AJUio^ SatUi9 
XttHUo oodd. ; (7. AttiUo Lamb. 

Epicratem] Iphicratem coni. Tyrrell. 
Vide Comm. 

caUgae] (?«tftM# Mai. coU. OeU. xiii. 
22, 1, 6, quern ad locum confer Heits. 

2. aiebatYiridariorum] rulg. ; rnUkUur 
idiorum M ; 4ig0iatur viridiorum Bom. I ; 
ai4b4U vi rttdwrum Tuustall, quern seqnitur 
minuB quara aolet in hac re perspicax 
Boot. 

ladi] laUii H unde, alwurdo eirore^ 
laeUii X. 

enim] iam Cortadus; omittere Tult 
Wee. 

4. ic«rweXff2rl Tnmebue; Kariita^vit 
M; icardUpttf'it'Bom. ; icanCrroo'if Bot. ; 
KwrhcKjivtt Boot. 



Ef. 30 (Q. Fb. I. 1). 

1. fama denique] Ante haec Terba la- 
cunam statuit eese £m. Vide Comm. 

2. £t] add. Man. 

ut priore] nt tibi priori TVes. 

e 

expeto] vett. ; exp$dito M> ; exp4to M*. 

3. ad excelientisj Em. ; et de $xe$l- 
UnUm M^ ; atf txcelienUm M' mlg. 

immo ▼orol M^ Rom«, cf. SMt. 65 ; 
gUriam t$ro M marg. ; gloriam I. 

4. aol aut I. 
erigas] U triga$ Wes. 

5. tenet] teneni Lamb. 

7. ezcolere] Crat. ; aeecUrtytlattoler^ 
M. 

poidt] "Necenario Mribendum est 
/)c«Mr' MadTig (A. C. iii. 193). 
▼oluptati] 'tatit Wes. 

8. te iacere] te Hfaetf Eabnt. 

9. proteri] Ursinus, bene; perUrr^ri 
codd. fort, recte. 

10. inael M ; iuoi cod. Ox. Oielli. 
certo] Crat.; etrte'hl, 

propter . . . de nostra] C ; propUT$a 
• . . demcmtrars M. 

11. lenitatero] UvitaUm Crat. 

inter bos] ini^ not (superwr. al hot) 
M ; interett hoe Madvig ; iMternotee Ldi- 
mann. 

12. conyietionibut] Vict. ; coniune* 
tionibut M ; conrietoriiHt I. 

apparitionibus] Vict. ; apparaiionibut 
M ; opparitorihut Bom. I. 



15. eae] add. Miiller poet iwt$. 

fiete et simulate . . . ixuusurretur] 
JUUt 0t timulata . . . iHtumrrtntur Boot. 

suae sed] tuao tatvUiao ttd Ursinus ; 
tuat todulitatit tod Lehmann ; fort, tuae 
toetor tod. Vide Comm. 

16. hominum] suspiciooem moret. 
Vide Comm. 

ai qnem forte] Tett. ; ti quidtm forto 

tuum] tuorum cod. Longollianus. 
Vide Comm. 

16. e] in Boot 

quaedam] om. Era. ; quaedam intimiie 
Wes. 

Sic] M ; HWM Era. ; fort, itiic, 

neque] vitandat [re\ simile) qnodnsque 
Wes. 

tam] M, cl Beid ad Aoad. ii. 6 ; iam 
Era. 

17. Iam qui] fort Jdmquo, ^de 
ComxB. 

in serris] in torvot Era. 

18. tibi ipsi] tihi iptm Ursinus. 

19. ac MysiJ at Mgti Bom. 
inhonestissimsm] honottittimam M. 

20. sustineremuBj tuttittwrimm Or. 
aequabiliter] rett. ; aoquaUUr M. 
Sttstineri] eotmnori Hagen. 

21. piimtun] Mai.; primutyi; prosit 
mut Or. Vide Comm. 

quicTit] Pantagathus; gut/m/M. 
eodem . . . iure] oidem . . . ittri Boot 

22. denique . . . Tis] om. M» add. 
Mmarg. 

popiui] add. Era. ; eontionit add. 



cum permagni] M ; del eum Man. 
fort, reote ; nam requirimus exempla 
huius formulae cum . . • eum . . . turn. 
Habemus tamen eum . . . turn . . . turn in 
Fam. XV. 7, 1 (214). "Pro eum permagm 
conicit temper magni Boot, qui laudat 
Seyfoti correctionem temper gravit pro 
pergravit Sest. 107 ; temperati coni. 
MuUer. 

est et eum] ett eomilium coni. Beid. 

23. scriptus sed] tcriptut ett ted 
Ursinus. 

eaque] ea Kayser ; sed tota sententia 
pedetompttm progreditur et sensim 
iunuceXoiSms eradit. 

26. fanorum] Vict ; furtorum M ; 
furta et Bom. I.; fanorum furta et 
Lamb. 

solitttdinein] M' ; tolieiiudinem M^. 

illo] ullo Lamb. 

imperio] in imperio vett., sed cf . 63, 7. 

26. aedilicio cum] Liinemann; aedili' 
eiorHmV.. 

27. et esse] Facciolati ; ui ette M. 
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28. ipta] ^MoUrnniia. 

nnt] 9umt Wes. 

sufflus] rimu$ Em. 

30. EtqaoDum] Kodi; QmmunpiH. 

32. Atqui] Btr. : «fM# H. 
tdTtnamurl ttdt$r$t^mur Or. 
confluleredeDeiiiiiB] rett.; mmm/mtmIC. 
m] FaedoUti; f«M. 

33. italuenintj t<«Mi/ir#rfm< Kayter. 
diseripwnt] Bucheler; ieicripMratyi. 

34. et i]lnd] #<um t//«if Btr. 

35. ooniiiiigaa led et] tecl. •id edd. 
reoentea. 

36. parte] Tulg. ; pert$ M ; I6rt. 
maptm ex pwU per U ut yerba pw U 
▼erUa hh$ €mm§qtimn'prtueepti$ oppo- 
naatar. 

At] Atqui Sietbye. 

37. landari] Tctt. ; Utudan M. 

38. dicere aolent] aecl. mlg. ut ex 
diet tolent (\ 37} orta ; fort, (ita dic§r$ 
9Qlmt), nempe iptis Terbis 'iiacundia' 
' iiicundios * prorincialefl utebantur. 

interdum non] Klots ; umi interdHm M. 
lentitudinis] M ; Unitudinu C male. 

39. abl aiqfte ah Wet. 
iiicimaiae aunt] ita Ammianna Mar- 

oelliniia, apud quein (zxriii. 1, 40) bic 
locua ntm ti ad tnteponenda ut reperitur; 
irtU9tndui0 $int M. 

40. araritia] Man. ; auiritu M. 
lenior] leviomn (ac. aeimonem babuit) 



42. totina] M; «t 9ortitu» Orelli; «t 
potitui F. W. Wagner. 

▼irtntibna toia est datum] G, qnod 
recepimua, etn anctoritaa marginia Crat- 
anAonae'band maximi moment! Tidetvr 
eaaa in Epp. ad Q. Fr., q>. } 38 : om. H. 

43. dedit ai] Mai. ; dedit et H M. 
et illud] etiam illud Btr. 

pntem] add. Tett. ; putc Rom. ; om. M. 

44. in qua] in pio Facciolati 

tibn nom jo/tftn tibi edd. non nuUi; 
aed Tide Comm. 

46. in te] ante amorem tranapoauit 
Uratnua ; om. Boot. 

quia . . . quia] Wea. ; qui . . . guim 
M ; qui • . . em vulg. 

46. teitiual extremut Bod. 

aetua] add. rett. 

Ep. 81 (An. n. 4). 

1. paitemi om. M^ 

icddantnrjf libxi; addantur Lamb. 
(marffO* >ea Tid. Comm. 

2. Yelim Syrpie]^ M ; Velim Sirpiae 
C; Velim turpiorelBieid; vel in Cyprnm 
(Tel Stjriam) alii; FeHm Zopyri Weaen- 



berg ; Velim Seepiii GnmoTina, de quo 
Tid. Comm. ; VeHm eeire qum Stemkopf. 

oondicione] eonditimee M^; emplM 
condieionet Boot. 

ait aderimua] Or. ; eeiue eii codd. ; 
eertiue eit Beid. 

3. aliquod] om. MM mcI- Btr. colL 
Ep. 33, 1. 

4. facito] /m «t<« Mendelaaobn. 
nimia] la ; «itfiif« M. 

7. Tuj Crat. ; ut M. 

Ep. 32 (An. IX. 5). 

1. praedicabunt] Lamb, (man.) ;- 
mnt Tel -nrrwn/ (auperacr. -cffrtnl) M. 

2. etonol Btr.; ^koM. 
et qui] fort, eequi. 

parentur] M (marg.) ; petreetnt M^ 
vide leTitatem] Muretua ; fidete vHam 
Z; Videte eititatem M quod de&ndit 
Reid tamquam ad Ciceronia opua 'De 
Bepublica ' referena ; Videe letUattm 
Wea. 

3. Curtio] Cutw M^ ; Tkitio M* ; Curio 
Vntor coll. 17» 2, bene. 

nunc] M ; num Tulg. 

fiat, et] Tulg. ; /r» M ; fi-atre Bom. ; 
fort, et Jratre et (ac. Metello Celere, of. 
Ear. Reap. 45, Gael. 60). Vide Oomm. 



ear' 



Ep. 33 (Att. n. 6). 

1. laoertaa] M*; ^<#r« (in raa.) M^ 
laeertot Man. 

tarn] tamen M. 
qui] Bom., Man. ; ^tftn M. 
duum Tirum] Ant. ; diu nimirum M. 
me] Boaiua; om. M; eantul coni. 
MiUler. 

2. scribendi] * fort, ridendi ' Or. 
eoquae] Man. ; etquall. 



Ep. 34 (An. n. 7). 

1. a] Crat. ; om. M. 

tqui abaciram] M ; quia (Tel qui) aftan* 
deram Tulg.; quim ohewra erat MadTig; 
quia oeeitaram Gurlitt ; quia abiaeeram 
Boot. ; quia abieei iram Munro ; fort, quia 
a me desci^ram : cf. Ep. 31, 2. 

2. bominem ire] Man. ; in hcminem 
ire M ; sane kominem ire Kayaer ; ietim 
kominem ire GraeTiua: inAsiam hamiuem 
ire Starker; in legationem hominem ire 
Mailer. 

eo] om. M. 

reaalutare] SC ; ealutare A. 
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umI on. M. 

3. domi] C ; \a iomo M. 

potMt] codd. ; poti§ eodicM ICtk- 
ipinae. 

lito«3 codd. ; ijMOf oodei AmVr. 16. 

laagoiiiazu] §agip4rtM FianckoD ; m»« 
fMJM $m^mU oonL Beid oolL Bert. 78, 
bono. 

4. ouinque Tiiii] xs vtm Man., oed 
Tid. CoDun. 

pntanun] M ; putarmn 0. 
oreotii] II(marg.); ree$pti$M, 
Kih9\ nX Stobaeua : iM* Meiiieko. 

5. HS 1 Wot. ; di M. 

nimo ad] nou ad M ; oorr. Maloaphift 
qui ot altoram profort ooniaetunm nm ui 
9d, quod foxto pnefexondum eat. 

xzx. a] sxs. at M* ; xzziii. rol zxxri. 
Wot. 



£p. 35 (An. n. 8). 

1. hittoiia] IffTo^if (» digna quao 
iiem) Em. 

Bono habemna . . . agamua] Um hah* 
mm; not, m in hUtp^sttt, upknof, alind 
agamu9 Boot. 

2. dolicatum] Zl ; delegattm W; 
deUgmum M>. 

a IT.] fort ah «• d, it. 



£r. 36 (An. u. 9). 

1. aubito enm] 6. Y. B. £. Muretua, 
qui Boaio crodidit SYBB ex flctis oodi- 
ciboa pzomenti. ViJo Conun. 

olicoreni] Bom. j on. M. 

abdia] M (marg.); addUW, 

putisaimia] codd. ; putidinimit Tor- 
nebiia, Beid. Vide Comm. 

iBTidia] M ; in invidia I Crat. 

potuitl potuit id M ; oporttnt £ni. 

ninuaj codd. ; prorfnt Or. ; evertut 
Fr. Schmidt ; eimtirntt Yahlen. 

Gaoeiliami Man.; MlUmW; ea§Ham 
M«. 

qui rogna, qui J M ; qui rtgna qtd p, r. 
(a populi Bomani) £m. ; qui rtgna quati 

2. niai] I ; ri M^ ; «« . . . mom H'. 

redaota] M ; tralata 0. 

iam] Bom. ; eixwn M^ ; nam CM'. 

Pablinm] Md. Boot. 

cogit turn] Or. ; o/giiat Utftinm M ; 
eoHtmdmt eogiUtt Wet. ; meh eopitat 
Uintnm Beid ooll. Cat. Mai. 18 ; eogit 
(krra (to. ffT^mi) Botiut. 

Patiia] IfMfo iM^na ooni. Beid. Yido 
Comm. 



4. audi] midi odidF quam loctionem 
defeodit Woa. (Em. Alt., p. 90). 
K«2 KM4pmt± Boaiua ; KAIKEPXIN M. 
T^r] om. M. 



I 



Ep. 37 (An. n. 12). 

1. Kogent] oodd. : Ktgant Wm., aed 
Tide Comm. 

factum eiae] ' fort fwtum a h ute ' 
Or. ; ma]imua>b«<tMi a iem (tine «tte). 
oatotfenil Zb; etmfervlL, 
potoit] ZDl;iwto«M. 
Emittotl miUat Boot, 
ae] ado. Tulg. 

2. commodumj GoToanua: eommod$'}i, 
Antiatil CM'; AntioU. 

3. rp^) Boaiua ; rpax&s MC. 
deaedent] cod. Helmatadtienaia ; <f#- 

e$»9irit Hbn. 

iam liquata] Kajaer; Hqnata Or.; 
MietUa M ; fort. indietUa, 

id] MKlots; etrett. 

4. ciTit] quit M^ 
putaramj mttabam Wea. 
tibi] om. M>. 



Ep. 38 (An. ii. 10). 
aimna] mmm M. 

£r. 39 (An. u. 11). 

1. dim] E; iKtfM. 

2. Haeo igitur. Cura ut Taleaa] 
KloU; poat igUttr habet ei M ted 
deletum; JETa^v igitur eurm et ut vaUat 
Ingram; Maic igitur §go\ tu cura ut 
vdUoi JLAL 

Ep. 40 (An. n. 13). 

2. ailetur] M (marg.) : tihtiho M. 

qui] om. M^. 

Napua] Hoc Torbum et JHvitii infra 
uncixua inclurit Boot. 

litteraa ad Sicyonioa] Sal ; ad Sieg" 
oitiof iitUrat M. 



Ep. 41 (An. n. 14). 

1. BibuU] Htbli Boot, 
ita] dtp coni. Pluygera. 
ut ad] Udalbinut ; <u( M ; quasi ad 
MiUUr. 
quom ae] Tulg. : quern u M. 
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2. fAt (ftdll)qiiAm partam . . . Aemiliam] 
CM ; of qmmpwm, ..Mmilutm fiodof ; 
atqm impar^m baiilioMm triM A^mUim 
audacius Boot; fort, et quoi atfuipMr^m 
haaUtMi^ irihuM AtmUimi^ 

< ied— omitto . . . taut'] Haee ita 
interponadmua ut haeo Torba enent Attioi 
ioooae a Tullio reaeripta. Pxo omitid 
fort, mtlto aeribendam: of. Ep. 46, 1. 

Eeoe] ioTtXePitibi. Tide Coduil ad 
£p. 35, 1. 

Vidaa] M* ; vU* W, quaoi aeqaitor 
Boot. 

0] add.Mu]l«r. 



£p. 42 (Att. n. 16). 

1. iaTaniii] Aaoeniiiia : iuvenire oodd. 

2. Qt iUo tu caieaa] Halimua trf iUo 
loco tu nom uarcMo. 

aire rnat aiye erigat] Corxadua; fiaim 
$i got romp ; «i9# ru$t romp %^ (lacuna 
sex littanunun in M poat ruo() ; oivo ruot 
tito gorot romp. Raid. 

8. potaaro] potuoro oro Boot. 

uaque ad a. d.] Btr. ; uoquo ad H ; 
mguo a, d. Or. 

4. pablioania] yett. ; pMieanoo CM. 



£r. 43 (An. n. 16). 

1. Primo] WC; primnm M* ; aed 
primum non niai in enumerando ponitur 
apad Tullinm. FauUo poat i^tarprimum 
09 00 recta aa babat. 

agomet] C Lamb. ; ogo M. 
hominea] M ; hominum M (marg.) ; 
TideComm. 

2. addod] I; addiei oodd.; adigi 
Lehmann. 

ae lageal Lamb. ; ii logoo MZL 

nacna aiDil noo igneo oiH M? . 

aa] ina. fiiicbalar. 

8. Tidaator] Tulg. ; rub^a^tir eodd. 

4. quod acribia] CM ; quod ooribit 
Crat. 

diaoadare] dioeutoro Or. ; ita diooedero 
Wea. ; dooidoro Madvig, qui no pro ut fwn 
did poaaa nagat. 

nej Ht mo Beid. 

oontemnam. Quod extremum eat : 
te] eontomuam quod oxtromum ooi. To 
Tulg. 

Ef. 44 (Att. ii. 17). 

1. Turbat] Piua; turhatur M. Vide 
Cooun. 



Di immoctalaa] Haae rarba poat /nm- 
qmUo mUmo babat M ; ante vontm 
tnmapoauit Harfagioa, ante animo Beid. 

2.Noaaa] om. Ki. 

Yiemu aum] G ; vaeuut oot M ; 
vaouum oot Yiot. 

laoat aniinl C ; kae otonim K. 

wrmvit] Bomm; pkoeio codd.; ^micott 
Curiaua (quoaaoaaTidaRtOadipaa) Boot ; 
^^<f Saaok. 

8. expiaoaia] Yiot ; osopieoro G ; 
roopieoro (aad r»« in raania) M. 

Arabarebaa] aodd.; AkAarehso Zb, 
aad fide Gomm. 

adiaraa] G; aVorroHL. 



Ep. 46 (Att. n. 18). 

1. aTaraa] M marg. ; hahoroo (i.a. 
h99oru) M. 

bio atatua qui none eat] Wea. coU. 
Ep. 46, 2 ; om. mme oU eodd. ; hie 
ttatuo quaoi Scbieba; hie oot otatut qui 
"Bod Locum ita rafingit Raid miiiara 
quam (pro atquo) hie otatut qui. 

2. da aingiilia rabua] cum Bentivolio 
aacluaimua. 

in oontiona] Haae Terba poat oxeooro' 
tiemem babant oodd. : tranaponanda aaaa 
ante mentionem auapioatur Boot, poat 
meHt%9nom MiiUar. 

lauta} GII>I; r«c<#M>. 

3. DiapUcao . . . doloca] Versiculum 

XiterodoraturOraliiua. Dubitadonam 
19 oorreptum in oeriho ouod a 
temporum TuUianoram uau abborrare 
ridetur. 

apud] ad Beid. 

pudorem] MZl ; furorom Piua. 

ego] orgo Or. 

acit quiaquam] oit oeii quitquamWeM. ; 
ocio quid ooquar ooni. Or. ; corti quioquam 
oonL Boot 

4. ego yal] MiiUar ; ogovo codd. 

Ep. 46 (Att. ii. 19). 

1. Gatara in magnis rabua ; minael M ; 
eotera ut in magnio rehuo, minao Said; 
Cotora 4p atwiyuoit Or. 

quae] om. M. 
tangunt] angunt Wea. 

2. peraeque] G ; peraoqui Zl ; de 
roque W ; donique ENO^P^Pa. 

putaram] Aldua; -orrai M. 

reatituitj -«< Lamb. 

amoraa] G ; amero M. 

tenentj tenet Scbiits. 

utor Tia] me^ uior ria coni. Wea. 
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3. Kottm . . . Hagnu] HunoTennm 
adfert ^v^/KUM^M«ir VaL Max. Ti. 2, 9, 
mi9tr%a nostra M€§nu» $$ ; fort 



-v/.u — v/ notfru muetid tu Miagnttt «f, 

at tree hi Temu nnum metnim (tioch. 
septenarium) sequiuitiir. 

jSamdem] om. YaL Max. 

ffemet] fMus Val. Kaz., qoem seqni 
muit Wm. 

etj ieclndant Lamb. aliL 

Si neqne legea neque morM cogant] 
ifi4rp90s nbri ; «i mqueUgti U mque mor$» 
Ribbeok ; fort ti Uget mqui inore» cogunt, 

▼enifMt mortooj 'an wmumt %nt$r' 
martvo * Or. ; fort, penii iemimoriMo. 

transiri] Man. ; Are M. 

4. inimiciia est] teel. En. at ez Bp. 
48, 6 interpolata, praeter neoetsitatem ; 
iHiinmui coni. Boot. 

sat] Reid coll. Landgraf ad Bofo. 
Am. p. 299 ; aatis oodd. 

stadium] om. M^ 

Id erat Tocari] fort. Id frtU v$r$ 
rccari. 

5. Tult] Viet ; vcUi M. 



Ep. 47 (Att. n. 20). 



ett 



1. possoml Rom. I ; parum M^ ; «ar 
UK 

Tolgo] Bucheler ; volo M> ; a dolo 
coni. Or. ; ta video Bom. 

wpayfMTtKol'] Or. ; pragmatiei M. 
YidaConmi. 

2. Simol et] M ; tiimul m Bom. ; 
timul tilt Lamb. ; mmul atque Baitor ; sed 
vide Comm. 

3. publica] om. M. 

5. me te Furiom] Klotx ; et Furio M ; 
ut Furio Or. ; me ut Furio Boot. ; U 
Fttrium (omisso me) Bom. I. 

6. centiens] oentuin Mai. (i.e. centum 
millia). 

libios] Alextmdri ins. Wes. coll. 49, 7. 

ineptus] ineptue ett coni. Wes. cf . 
£m. Alt. p. 93. 

ettamen] M; nee tamen Man. Tulg. 
Vide Comm. 

nihil] non nihil Wes. 

Ep. 48 (An. n. 21). 

1. quam reliquirti] quameumreliquiati 
coll. Ep. 22, 11, Boot ; sed ne in illo qui- 
dem loco inserendum est eum, 

sitl einl Bosios, quem sequitur Boot 
coll. £p. 49, 6. 

3. noster amicus] 2; amieuenoeterA. 



I 



popnU] miH;puMiW?OK 

4. item] Aso. (ed. 2) ; idem M. 

potius] post hqttuel^ijMetprofreeeui A. 

dHezi nimis] CEEPM* ; dileximm 
NM^s. 

6. qui eum] q^n oum MaL 

6. res ad tempus] re$ ac tompm Em. 

autoam . . . mobstia] Man.; autoerte 
eum eumma gloria aut etiam eim moleetiii 
M ; aut aine moleetia eerie aut etiam ohui 
tumma gloria Kayser ; out oertaturoe eum 
eumma gloria aut etiam iine m^etia Wes. 
Vide Comm. 



Ep. 49 (An. n. 22). 

1. Mansisses] ins. Bodua. Quamvellem 
Somae! Maneieeet prrfeeto Mai. Quam 
veUrm Somae maneitoee ! Frofeeto aliL 

dennntiatl multa (toI vim) denuntiat 
Boot; Tide Comm. 

eonun et] com. Orelli ; eorum et vim 
Ant. F Crat. ; eorum vim NBHI ; et vim 
M. 

bonosl Wes. ; netcodd. 

2. reierebat] deferekU Wes.; per- 
ferebat Beid. 

3. nostra] fort, transpooendum post 
utuHtur opera, 

opera] seel. Baiter. 

5. Pompeium Crasso urgente] i^j>«« 
Crottum urpente Schiits ; fort. F^mpeiwH 
a Crateo urgeri, at ei, Vid. Comm. 

quid tempos] om. M^. 

6. Pompeium yehementerque] Tulg. ; 
Fotfipeiumque vehementer M, tum ipeum 
ad Clodium refertur. 

7. prudentem] M ; pudentom F Wes. 



Ep. 60 (An. n. 23). 



2. posse imveniri nullam puto] Ita 
• Lamb, ez Z (sed is poet pro puto) neque 
, alitor HN (sed hi poeeo vel poetum pro 

puto) ; poeeem invetiire nul&m OPMs 
undo potium invenire nullam Graeyius, 
cf. Lebmann 'Att.,* p. 176. 

3. in multa] om. in M^. 
si ingrederis] ti non ingrederie M- ; $i 

vero ingrederie BSi\ fort, recte. 
I et] add. valg. 

quodque] Bom.; quod M Yulg. ; et 
quod Kayser. 



Ep. 61 (An. n. 24). 

1 . celeritatem] M ; Kikevvw Bosius. 
quam sit . . . anzius] omnia om. M', 
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Md mtpplct margo ; corrector ille Medieti 
TerncuIuBiy nt ndetur, adgsoTit. 

aditu] Vict. ; auditn IIZI. ; adviniu 
Rttd. 

2. Tettiiia ille. ille nocter] altanun 
UU del. Wet. ut £p. 22, 6. 

insinuatQt] Tulg. ; in Hnu mii M. ; 
intinutirU Or. ; te intinwmt Wee. 

cODititiiae] C; r$tUtus$ M; eonsti' 
iHi9M Or. ; r$m eofuiitui»$e Beid. 

Beclamatum] Aaud rfelammtum Boaiiii. 

Q] ConmduB ; On. M. 

3. emiaisset enm] Btr. ; #imi ^mUimi 
M^ ; tttm misisttif $um M'. 

factum] Bill. ; actum codd. 
Hie ille omiiia quae Toluit] liVri; kU 
omnia ille (Cwui)quae vdtnt ooni. Or. 
ut] Pius ; et H. 
Lj add. Wee. 

4. aoieremua] Kloti ; ioltmMit M ; mU* 
mmm ooui. Or. 

uon . . . aed] ini. Wei. 

quam] Bom. I ; que M ; qmm metum 
HadTig (A.O. ili. 169). 

ea quam] rulg. ; m inqnam H} ; mm 
quam M*; M ru quam Wes. ; fort, m, 
ea inquam quam eotidii ; ef . arux^ crux 
ffii^M TeiT. T. 161. 

infortooatiua, nihil] add. Lamb. 

thoo tempore] libri; mortic tempore 
Lamb. ; oecaeut tempore Schiits ; quod 
tempore Or. ; fort, quod tempore periit. 

honeafieihueque et dignitatem] Ubri; 
ante et rapplet qutetcm Kabnt ooll. Ep. 
41, 8 ; hoMcetatemque et dignitatem Boot 
ooll. Att. Tii. 11, 1 (304); koneetieeimeque 
et dignitatem et auetoritatetn Otto. 

6. atque eo] at que adeo coni. M tiller. 

Ef. 52 (An. n. 25). 

1. Tolam] om. M^. 

ad ilium] ad ipeum Em. 

mihi] iP; nihil WC Bom. I. 

non quo faoeret] CZ ; om. 2A. 

Hortolus] Zl; hortatusU. 

quam plena] (supencr. * al. quaei ') K. 



Ef. 63 (Q. Fb. i. 2). 

1. iri] M'; cntW; cue I. 
tui] mSchtltx. 

2. Quod] Quod ci cod. Balliolentia. 
8. istius] Vict. ; illiue M. 
pmdentiae] prudentia Or. 
dk^cAfit] 1 1 iurpaXmt M. 
poeuiBae] Nipperdey ; potuiete M ; pro* 

imiete I Btr. 
Tellent] Em. ; vcliMt M. 



leTeritali] ^ett ; veritati MI. 

4. quoi] ouiH, 

BUundenoj vulg.; hlainde M: iV<i- 
nindeno G. 

Dionysopdiitai] Urainua; JHon^feitae 
CM. 

meil aecL edd. noat Manntium. 

Hephaeatium] Or. ; epheeium M. 

6. eUoera] H* ; eligere M' 

nltro] Bom. ; ultra M (aed deletum).' 

prqpe . . . auam] quampro cieitateeua 
Shuckbnrriu 

6. fnmo] libri; fumo Uninui; in 
fumoWta. 

QuidTeroad] Quidverof AdWu. 
renuntiari] vulg. ; -«fifM. 

7. meanmi] TuJg. ; mecum M Bom. ; 
mearum tecum Wea. ; meeum moarumcaoL 
Or. 

Etmedioeri] oedmediooHWeB. 

audiam] eiudio Em. 

G] add. Or. 

magni facia] Bom.; flMffii^n«(8upencr. 
' al magm facie ') M ; magni JU Tel 
mofn^/leue ee coni. Mtiller. 

imperio] in imperio Lamb. 

8. ut] Tett. ; om. M. 
exonbilem] Man. ; inexoraiikm M. 
ad] M* ; • M^ 

aint] ceoent Wea. 

9. tam ease quam audio] tam . . . ccee 
quaim andio Kayaer (cum lacuna) ; aed 
Tid. Gomnu 

epistulam, quim ipae] ipte epietMtamt 
fiMM Wea. 

10. tenerem] texerem oooL Boot ooll. 
Fam. ix. 21, 2 (497). 

▼ia] M : rif Muller. Vide Gomm. 

incommodaturum] GMadyig; incom- 
moda laturumli; tncommoda adlaturum 
GronoTius. 

11. id] M; #<Eni.; itaqueWeB. 
nraescnbas] M; pcrceribae, Cratander, 

aea Tid. Gomm. 

et] aed. Faemua; id U Klota. 

Is. erunt] secL Wea. 

t quae suntl queetue eum Wes. ; fort. 
quaerunt Tel deeunt. 

non nulla . . . parTa] non nuUae ecd 
tamen mediocrce el partae Bom. 

cum] add. Lamb. 

monitione] admonitione Bom. 

14. Hypaepenuil Or. ; hyphemcnue 
M ; ^uiiwms Gunitt 

Publi^] Schuta ; Faldieeni M ; fort. 
Fublic%i e,r, {m equitiB Bomani) cf . 
Aaconium in Yeir. p. 186, Or. 

tragoedi] aed. Or. ; cf. Fam. Til. 1. 2 
(127> 

Licinus] Boot; Zieiniuc'M., 

an in] Bom. ; vel in Ml. 
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pctoit] nof ; «! M ; pci$t BentiToKus ; 
on* Tstt. 

▼el tecum deducM] ante heee Terbe 
eioidiflM sUtnit «#/ Xomtm mittM timilere 
aliqidd quod a ttl indperet Wee. (Em. 
Alt. p. 62). 

tam] Or. coU. Pen. L 122 ; urn If. 

•it] M<Wee. 

16. Gatol C. Cato Wee. 

prmtumj Bom. ; priuitut H. 

16, Equidem . . . pertimeteam] XI. ; 
$guidmi eum 9p€ nmnmm mtoBmm Utm 
mttiort •timm tmima tptrtni tu p t r ion t 
fir$ ««• conJUMnt nntwio ut in Mac np, 
fM eantm quUUm uUum pertim^mtmt M ; 
Dedimus in tezta correctionem Elotx- 
iaaam ; led band tcimus an meliiia locum 
conadtueiit Madrig qui legit: — Equidem 
enm 9p$ »Mm mtufimm tmn maUr$ $tiam 
ffftJMe ; jpr, iuperwrt$ fir§ mm ; miflMy 
ut in hac rtp, fi# ca$Hm quiimn nihtm 
p€rtim€M9m, Boot (Oba. crit. 31) locum 
ita conftituit : — Equidem rum 9p9 mm 
maxima turn maicre eiimn untmOf ut 
tpermn iuperiorts fw net, eonjldtm 
tantum, ut in hoc r$ ut etuwn qttidim 
ulium pertimneam, 

dizerit] CUiiu$ iixerit Crat. : aed cf. 
T.ehmann < Qoaest. TuU.,' p. 12. 

optime] 9ptimo9 Wet. 

aoerrimoal If'; ff«#rM««tmM HK 

alioa] M ; aU—t $«d hot I Tulg. ; j 
a/tM A«t Or. 



£p. 54 (Fam. xxn. 42). 

Ctxabolo] Tulg. : lueeeie MH et 
indicee ; lueeio D. 

Bullionesi libri, cf. Plin. H. N. iH. 
145; BHmienHM rett. Wes., cf. Caei. 
B. a iu. 12, 4 et Cic. Pis. 06. 



£p. 55 (Fam. xiii. 41). 

1. commodaase] HD: wmmtndtiue^. 

2. quin] HD ; ^ H. 



£f. 56 (Att. m. 3). 

Eouidem] NHOPM^a; ^f/iVm M'. 
•ed eo] eodd. ; $e%Hc$t ec "Wes. : ttd 
del. Kayaer. Tide Comm. 

£p. 57 (Att. iu. 2). 

in fundo] Aao. (ed.2) Crat.; iu/undum 
codd. : fundum C. 



aite] ti iter codd. ;HnctiJi};dt}l^ 
non liquet. 

lotal ^fffitoWea. 

Nanb. Luc] Klotx ; JVatm Luc. 
oodd. ; ad Nari$ Lue. Boot ; in orii 
Lu9, Boaiua. 



Ef . 58 (Att. nt. 4). 

cotrectum] C; cmrflKtumtMi. 

ultra] IP ; intra M*. 

quisgenta] Boot (Oba. crit., pp. 45, 
46) coU. Plut. Cic. 31, 1 et Dion. Caaa. 
zzzviii. 17, 7 ; quadrinaentu codd. 

nio] Boot: iflue HP ; t/Jte N ; ilioe 
M' ; Ulo cum M* ; ilHnc vel ilia Tel il/a 
tia Ourlitt. Blagno opere dolemus quod 
in textu lectionem interpolatam H'l in- 
curia reliquimua. Debuimua lectionem ft 
Lehmanno et Stemkopfio approbatam 
adbibere et, ut illi Tin docti, ita inter- 

Jrangere ut miki ultra quinftnta mitia 
iceret $$$$, illuc (tcI illoe) pirvenire non 
lieerot. iSfo/im tf^r, ftc. Tide, aia, Addenda 
ad Comm. Not. tI. 

et quod] om. H^ ; fort, delenda sunt 
haec Terba. 



Ep. 59 (Att. in. 1). 

eonaequerere] Wes. ; eonooquaro oodd. 
quod eo] Crat. Lamb. Bos. ; om. eodd. 

£f. 60 (Att. m. 5). 

ut eodem] codd. ; om. ut Tulg. ; in 
iodim Wes. ; nunc eodem Miiller. 

ixn.] Corradus ; nii. codd. praeter M 
(Holmann) ; tii. M. 

Thuri] HOPMs; Thuriie Elotx; 
Eburi Nissen. Vide Comm. 



Ep. 61 (Att. ui. 6). 

pertinuit : in eis] NO'PM' ; ptrtinuit 
meii WUOH ; pertinuittet M*. 

et ut] M ; ut $( Man. ; sed Tide Comm. 

Tibi meoe] 2 ; meot tibi A» 

zini.] codd. ; xni. (Crat) rel xii. 
Wes. 



Ep. 62 (Fam. xnr. 4). 

1. fmssemus] HD ; fuiete M. 

si baec] codd. ; eiu hnee ed. Neap. 

2. praej MD ; pro UF. Vide Comm. 
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3. u. KalJ Butilius ; prid, Kul, 
Schiiti ; V Kal. codd. Vide Gomm. 

Qiud nnncl Quid eum ? Wat. 
rem] oodd. ; r$ Lamb. ; JEUhhm Koch, 
daeflt] HDF ; €$t M. 
Ifte T«ro sit . . . complezu inao] fort. 
fNO pro meo xel nt pro Hi, 

4. liberaU] liberandaWtM. 
abitiet] LambiniainiciM; abi$i$t coAL 
pertineret] OronoTius; -frmt codd. 

5. ut potM honeatittime. Viziarai] 
MadTig; uf^to. Sonisti$tim$ viximm 
Baiter. 

noB fimt] HDF ; iunt M (om. iiofi). 
Atqoe] Atqui Wes. 

6. Saflastius] ralg. forma melior ; cf . 
indices iDeeripbonum ; 6dlmtiH$ codd. 

▼incit] Tett.; rifteet eod^ 
quod potes] quoad poUs rett Weeeo* 
be^ ; eed Tide Comm. 



£p. 63 (Att. m. 7). 

1. znr] om. M^ 

Eeset eonsUium] Bentivoliiii ; $et coih 
Hlium eodd. 

eed itineris] M' ; tit (yel tie) itinerit 
W ; H iiinmt £N. Fort, hie 0< «w et 
supra pro etttt eontiliHui legendum ft eon- 
tihum HTO ted ut contilium . , , tie 
itinerit. 

2. tam . . • quaml ESis ; taw . .. ted 
Zb ; Um. ..ted NHOP. 

3. acoedemus] E'ilH ; aeeedmnut 
M>NHOP. 

nee ubi Tisurus nee quomodo dimis* 
sutub] Nos et olim lunius ; nee mode 
viturue nee ubi (m« KHir ; eui £) dimie* 
turut NHir£0*Ms. Ante fHodo om. qtio 
codd . , add^ M'. In archetypo erat ui unde 
ut Boeius, ui% Orelli, quae defendi pos- 
sunt. 'Vide Comm. 

sim] s ; turn ceteri codd. 

Bnindiai] codd. ; Brunditio Klotc coll. 
62 fin., qui supra TJiwriit pro Thum 
scribit et infra sexies Utettahniea pro 
codicum leetione Thess<tfouieae, Res yalde 
dubia. Vide Comm. ad 60. 



£p. 64 (Att. zxi. 8). 

1. Bmndisio proficiscens] In codd. too. 
projieiteent cum ep. superiore coniungitur ; 
corr. Bosius. Bruuditio om. codd. Btr. 

itinere] vett. ; itinerit M. 

2. tu altera] M marg. ; itta litera 
m; tuaW. 

audiri] Zb ; attdire M ; audire (e Lamb, 
postolaretur] Boeius ; pottularet M. 



oootnrber] oodd. praeter H ; eoniurbor 
Hrute. 

BloJ oodd. ; lUo F Madv. ; Atho 
Reid. Vide Comm. 

3. Nunoadea] Jfume audi odea Wn. 

4. inconstantiaj M* ; eoneUmtia W. 
motum . . . oommotus] ^t, etti . . . 

tuyUetnt, 9um tMmem non tam ex miteria 
. . . eommotut Btr., bene, sad Tid. Comm. 
ad Ep. 63 fin. 

samus] "M*; eumueM^. 

maeronj erroft jaaayig. 

•Tontil evetUum Wes. 

lunias] H* ; Jftfiot M^ 



£p. 65 (Att. in. 9). 

1. discassissot] deeeetittetWeB. 
adflictas] M^Kctut Beid coU. 10, 2 ; 

Phil. ix. 12; eut/Ueti Pluygers. Vide 
Comm. 
eTeUeretur] M' ; avelUretur H* vulg. 

2. omnia! om. ZIEI. 

isU] SchtLta ; cf. Deiot 17; ita oodd. 
infirma sunt] I ; Jlrma eunt M ; seel. 
Cobet. 
tempore] Bom. ; genm^ CM. 

3. bmefidorum] eomt^iorifm GronoTins. 



£p. 66 (Q. Fr. 1. 3). 

1. cedderunt] M (de iueundis, cp. 
Att. iii. 1 (59), Caes. B. C. iii. 73, 4) ; 
aeeiderunt Lamb, (marg.) Madrig (A. C. iii. 
198) coll. Att. i. 5, 1 (1). 

utinam te . . . reliquissem] Verba 
9ita$ et dignitatie transponenda esse censet 
£m. ; sed etiam post trans|K>sitionem 
laborat sententia. Fort, scripsit Tullius 
utinam it non dignitatie ted vitae tuper- 
tiitem reli^uitHm. Vide Comm. 

2. Qua in re] C ; quare M. 
iraoundiam eausam J Lamb. ; tfMMPi- 

diae eauta M. 

3. certo] C; eerteJd,, 

stuiTitate fratrsm prope aequalem] 
£m. ; enavitate prope jratrem prope 
aequalem H Bom. ; euavitate prope aequalem 
Petraroha; {<net.tuavitate aequalem. Vide 
Comm. 

Quod fllium] Wes.; quid Jilium M; 
Quid qttodfiUum Lamb. 

miser iaml M marg. ; miteriam M. 

QuodTcroj Wes.; quidTS.^ Qtddvero 
quodlaarih. 

imagineml Tulg. ; quid ymaginom M. 

quern] Man. ; quam M. 

4. in praesidio] Madvig (A. C. iii. 194, 
coU. 65, 1) ; pramdio (om. in) codd. vulg. 
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mitoiail mUirUttw Bnoheler ; m 
mturiui Tuif, 

6. agi] W topcncriptiuii ; Mf$r$ W ; 
«ger$ u coni. Wet. 

6. geoere ipso pecuniae] $€n§rQ ipm, 
peetmia Man. ; era refragatnr Terborum 
ordo, et Iriget ^eeumm pott copiU, 

7. ta de Titceribus] in ini. Wet. 
Fort, tamen legendnm teniio qtHd §ctl$rit 
adtmutrim <quod> piom tU vitetrHus tmU 
0t JUi tui t€tU fMcimruM tU qnibm d$hM, 
ego . . . disiipgrim, 

et M. Antonio] K^; eiind$ Antmio 
M^; imd€ ft jiHtenio WeM, 
et] add. Lamb. 

8. Q.] Wes. : ptoqw M. 
piaeceptu] tiufiMtet m Lamb, (marg.) ; 

dtt9piut Boot coll. Bote. Am. 117. I 

deetitutns] rulg. ; -iis M. j 

9. nel add. Baiter; iiojiTulg. ; om. M. 
in quiDiis] Em. ; tn quibui Men modo 

M ; t'M qHifm omni modo Or. ; in qtiihu 
onmikuo Alois, 
patiatnr] M ; patioiur I. 



£r. 67 (An. xu. 10). 

1. iiaque ad a. d.1 Btr. ; mquo md 
oodd. ; mqno a. d. Or. 

Bin, ut til scribia] ut tu terHU; tin 
Schiits, Tiz recte. vide Comm. 

2. tarn ez amplo atatn, tarn in] cod. 
Helmatadtientia Rom. ; Uun ostomplo a 
MtniH in M (in raaura) ; €» Uun tunplo 
ttmtu in turn I. 

ant non] non mtt MadTig, fort, xeote. 
non amitterem] oodd. ; non mcI. Crat. 
quern lecuti tumus. Tide Comm. 

3. eoqiie] M'; ot^uoW. 

quod et maerore impedior et quod 
ezapectem] Durior eft elUpeiB particulae 
coniunctivae quod ante quod txopoeiem; 
fort, legendum quod ot nuiororo iwyndior 
et quod exspecto ittiHO mogit quum haboo 
quid ipto ocribam ; cf . £p. 69 fin. 

£p. 68 (An. m. 11). 

tenebat] codd.; t$nehemt'A^rfail%. 
te certiorem] om. M^. 

Ep. 69 (An. xu. 12). 

1. liceat: itaqueailetur] lioiai^itttquo 
tUni ooni. Mid. 

2. eil om. Bar. I. 



I 



rMj M marg. ; mm M. 
ut icribii] ut teii coni. Or. ; poit 



inuUogo tranaposuit Scbiits, line cauaa 
uter»ie. Vide Comm. 

Scalicet] Madyie ; Liett oodd. 

tignificaram] uadrig ; -arMw oodd. ; 
-«rtM Tict. 

tsi donatam ut] id omittmm^ ut coni. 
Tumebua ; id omittamuo Madyig ; Dodona 
tamon Mai. ; tn Muoedoniam tmmm Popma; 
dmdum tamon Koch ; roo oi idonom Uimou, 
nunc Munio ; ood opera tun mihi MiUler ; 
fi inoUmMrem Eeid. 

te irtic] te re ittie vett. 



Sp. 70 (An. in. 14). 

1. etn] Boa. Mai. ; H codd. 
correxeritl Lamb. ; •erint M. 

2. ii] EMs ; trt Nr ; rvni Zb t.c. HP. 
universi] <uft'#rn Koch, iam a Malaspina 

reiectum. 
si] M ; fitft Man. 



Ep. 71 (An. in. IS). 

1. meque] neque'hial. ; ueque mo Em. 

TUlg. 

non moleete] nos et Otto; moleete 
codd. 

2. audieria] audierie mogie "Wtt, 
perferenturj I ; perfertmtur M. 



Ep. 72 (Q. Fb. x. 4). 

1. ne, ail M>; niHoiCW, 

facto] M Wes. ; fato Bom. I. 

miaenaeque] Lamb. ; mieerieordiae' 
quo M. 

putaram] Crat. ; ^arem M ; 'obam 
Em. 

cautum] aut emitum Frederking. 

defuit] Mai. Frederking coll. Bp. 73, 
6; 78, l;/«t<M. 

3. Curiual Pigbius ; eurtiue M. 
Fabriciusj Man. coll. Post Red. in 

Sen. 22, Beet. 75; gratidiue M Rom. 
quod non proieua Bpemendum: cf. Ep. 
SO, 10 ; Flacc. 49. 

4. armal arms Clodi vel atma inimi" 
oormm Biicneler. 

laboremque] Rom. ; om. "oue M. 

quantum] in quantum Schiita, aed 
Tide Comm. 

li levare potest] Vict. ; ei relovare 
potee I; ate levarepoteet CM. 

6. vere] vera C. 

Telle] M marg. sed deletam ; rel M. 

Quanquam . . . difBciliora] vulg. ; 
quanquam ted non tunt facta verhie 
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d\/lcUwf M, rerbit mn innt additis in 
marg. ; fort. fjiMnqnnm — ted non tmU 
facta fperbii d^eUwra de qua kwaffmrlian 
ride Comm. 

dispezeritl dt$pexirit M ; fort, rupeg' 
crit. Vide Comm. 

tecum] Bom. ; fMMtiiii III ; ut macnm 
Schiitz : fort, tecum ut mecum. 

rebus] add. Or. coll. Ep. 66, 10. 



Ep. 73 (Att. in. 15). 



1. 
2. 



et rogoi] Ant 3 ; om. A. 

t. ^tto] Tulg. : et qiioH; tcquo Mai. 

rescmdam] GraeTitts ; MtMifaMCodd. ; 
iMcnd^tm Tel simile Aeid. 

scripd] EO'HM teriha M^ ; tenhii 
NHPs. 

quod] Zl codd. Bosii ; quae oodd. 

probati] ZENOPsM marg. ; purgati 
HM^ Bom. Tett. 

4. luxerunt] etuurant Or. 
ac] aut Em. 

81 quantum] PM* ; om. m ENHOM^ 

tantum amare deberes ae debuisses] 
lantmn autorctn re exhibHiUM (atlhiknuma 
Kayser) ; om. amare Madrig (A. G. iii. 
170). Vide Comm. 

perferri] CM^ ; proferH M». 

tamquam] tamqttam euet Or. 

potuit] oportnit Or. 

aut occubuissem honeste] M'; om. 
Zlcodd. 

restituor] ratUuar not olim. 

5. te cum OuUeone] Fort, teeum 
CuUeoMm, Vide Comm. 

sic] 2a; t.e. (asenatus oonsnlto) 
Madriff : qH%d CZb Lamb, (marg.) t. o. 

firmitts] CZb Lamb, (marg.) y. c. A ; 
frmne NOP. 

quam] seel. Scbiiti. 

defuitj Ante hoc rerbum add. non 
solum Or., sed cf. Boot ad huno locum 
et X. 16, 6 (402). 

agetur] Lamb. ; ayeretur codd. 

6. In quo ipso] Zb : in quo ipsa Ant. 
FNO ; quo ipta M (sed erasum). 

multa. Multa occultant] nos; muUa 
oceuUant vulg. 

At] 8 MuUer; a$t M in rasura, sed 
cf. ad 22, 17, et Reid in < Claasictl Be- 
view ' xiii (1899) 311 ; m OP ; aiK N. 

quoddam] quoiulam Em. 

idque] td quod Klots. 

7. iam] Or. ; in me codd. ; mire Otto ; 
seol. Btr. 

me meos meisl Bosius; me meoe 
ENOP; mefneiMli}; me meoeque KiiH; 
me mooe mo t.c. ; *ne meoique meie Wes. ; 



mo mooe mm Lehaumn coll. Fem. tL 
3, 4 (539). 

communitor] eomiter Lamb. 

me a te] CSat. ; om. me codd. 



Ef. 74 (Att. in. 16). 

aliod aliquid] Wes. ; ^ud quid M, 
sed is in Tenn priors post nam aberrando 
aiiud oKqmd (linea subducta poetea 
deletnm) non oHud qind addiderat. 

quae] M*; quam W; quodZ. 

lectae] M ; laetae Z ; eonlaUo eoni. 
Bcdd; laeunam ita supplevit Lehmann 
quae eum laetao eint dum UgueUur^ eum 
leetao euut turn. Vide Comm. 

attulenmt] •eraui Era. 

scies] "Wes. ; ecie M. 

ut putalMf ] add. Bosius ex Z ; pott 
eerikao haeo yerba ponenda esse putat 
Wes. 

Kal.] TBtt. ; Kal. Aprilee M. 



Er. 75 (Att. hi. 17). 

1. III.] add. Hand. 

liyinsius] Vict. ; LivinueQ ; ei ^eaune 
(sed ei deletnm) M. 

L.] Aian. ; Jf. M : om. C. 

qui] turn a vett. ; a Q, Klots ; sed 
yide Comm. 

Appi quaestio] M* ; appitpectio M^. 

8. horter] M- ; hortor M. 

yereaie] Wes.; rereri Zl ('quan- 
quam postrema syllaba non admodum 
a^pareat*) sed cave cum inflnitiyo yix 
Ciceronis est ; om. M. 



Ef. 76 (Att. in. 18). 

1. actorem] Zl : auetorem H. 

2. FaeJ i^Niwrel simile aliquid Miiller. 
me facj fae me Btr. 



Ef. 77 (Att. iii. 19). 

1. Quoad] Vict. ; quod M. 

quae esset] addidit MiiUer olim ; 
quiiie eeeet add. Wes. coU. Caes. B. U. i. 
21, 1 ; oodicum scriptura fortasse tolerari 
potest si natura ut ablatiyus intellegitur. 
Vide Comm. 

qui] <frui>, qui Ejiyser. 

ad] add. Bosius. 

Ero] om. M. 

2. quantam] in qvantam Em. ; sed 
yid. Comm. adEp. 72, 4. 
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agil Schuts ; 090 M^ ; ego M'. 

mulierii] ante TuUioUi seel. 
Tolim ; fort, ez vMa$ ortum est. 

8. utiiwel M'; $iifi9tW. 

et puerosj fort, tt secladendnm ; 
Mclunt $t \VL fine ep. tejuentis Wes. ; 
sed hie etiam nuigif oSfeodil ei^ ^uod eum 
YerMf affectui et perturbatiomi plenis 
nudum et irigidam de puerie mandatum 
copulat. 

£p. 78 (An. ni. 20). 

1. amoeiuBiimisI om. M^ 
mazima] Cornidus; iN«j;iiii#M. 
tamenl iam Otto. 

3. BcriDas tuoaqne omnia} G ; 9eriba9' 
qui omnii M^ ; mribat owmMpie M*. 
ferri] Crat. ; ftrri M. 
et] ante id lecl. Wea. 
ini] Tx. Schiche. 



£r. 79 (Fax. xxt. 2). 

1. plura acripaxt, cui pato] fort. 
9cripiUj plura eui puto, 

quid] quod vett. 

8. caaum eiua modi] casum 4Ma$ Hut 
fnodi Em. baud male. 

3. partem te] HDF; piorU M. 
cottficitur] eonfieittnr Wes. 

4. ant ad eoa] 4td eo$ seel. Wet. 
quoniam] D ; quam M ; quoMdo HF. 



£p. 80 (An. in. 21). 

casnml Fiua; mnmwiM. 
t] II Sohiche. 

NoTembris] Nov$mhri9 Tk$tiMhnUa 
codd. Bosii. 



Ep. 82 (An. lu. 22). 

2. adfert] affert M marg> ; OM^ri/ M. 
speraiet] M ; tperatstt Wea. ; ipertnrit 

Em. 
profectum] MI ; pirfeetum Bom. 

3. luetu, desiderio] Fort. /M^tedl^fMfrio 
(nne commat^, Tid. CSomm. ; eum Utetu 
turn dftiderio Zbl. 

cum omnium rerum turn meoram] 
coni. Baiter ex Bom. (led ia Mr mm pro 
itieorum) ; cum omnium rtrum (sed linea 
sub eum subducta) M; omnium miforum 
Sturenberg. 

fueruntj xett : fuerant vulg. 

4. cuicuimodi] Tict. : euieuimodQ M : 
quoquomodo Bom. 



Ep. 82 (Fak. xit. 1). 

3. Piso] Man. Dramann : ipto codd. ; 
Sitpo Yett. Vide Comm. 

5. Tenditnram] HDF; venditurum M ; 
ep. disputationem Auli Gellii i. 7. 

premet] cf . Ep. 79, 3 ; perimet Madng 
(A. C. iii. 164). 

derit] M ; perit HDF ; deerit Tulg. 

per fortunas] per tefortwuu Or. 

perditum perdamus] perditum eamut 
Schotttts. 

6. Dynacchi] -ta Or. 

7. ad te] ante ad te Starker ; quo ad 
te Yel atque ad te coni. Wes. 



Ep. 88 (An. m. 28). 

1. Decembr.] Asoenaius; Septembr, 
codd. 

qtiid pates] Aacenatua; quid poteet 
codd. 

peracribia] Ant. FS ; eeribit A. 

noetra] NHP ; kaee noetra Om ; he$ 
itfjH nottra s. 

novis] Corradua, Malaspina; noetrie 
codd. 

2. ut omnino] NOP ; om. nt EMs. 
ipsum abrosatur] Lamb, (marg.) Ant. 

FS ; ipeum aorogaretur A. 

quo minus] Klots ; quo mode codd. ; 
quo non Zb Lamb. Malasp. ; quom Beid. 
vide Comm. 

3. quom etl 0^ Bosius ; quod Ms ; et 
quod N ; quoaet 0' ; quo fttoao et P. 

et quom] NOP; quom M. Totum 
locum ita dat Biicheler SbOf quod re vera 
ita eet, eum M. 

i PLBBISYB BCITA] pi. Pe. «f . COdd. 

QYODYS k] Ant. Auguatinus; quod 
' fw/codd. 

ABRooAYiT, obkooayit]. add. Pitthoeus. 

4. oollegi] oonUgae Ascensius (ed. 2). 
cum] qfHod I Wes. 
praescriptum] P ; pereeriptum NOMs. 
quod si] quoei Madng ; sed Yide Oomm. 
uterentur] add. Ascensius. 
Ut] Mai.; aii< codd. 
Ninnium] Ant. F ; niminm OPMs. 

Ingeniose sed audacter conicit Hofmann 
qfio M oput eeeet omnee in ahrogando uti 
mirum ut eeteroe fugerii, 

attulerit] addiderit Yel adieeerit Gro- 
noYius. 

sdlicet] Lallemand ; Hve OMs ; eine 
NP ; eive . . . <nve> Or. ; eane quod 
Hofmann. 

f uerint] Boaius ; fuerunt Yel fuerant 
codd. 
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Tiaelliut] Ascensius (ed. 1) ; T. 
VtmUiuB codd. 

peifringatur] M ; pirfrin$imiur I 
TTm. ; pcn'fung^tur cod. Helmttadtienfis ; 
perfitngtimiir Graeyius ; perfringaiia o<mL 
Rek 

quid eusil E ; omdim OHKU. 

qnoi] IP; quosl^, 

toMune] Man.; fiMr#codd. 

ittMimtiadederint] ntinitiaeteidmrint 
conL Kndf 



£p. 84 (Fam. xit. 3). 

1. mete me miBeriael D ; we miteria$ 
M ; MAir mmrUie m$ UF. 

2. conficior] H; eoii/t/uir MB. 

3. tuto] tutm Tel in into Wes. Yide 
Oomm. 

intantu] HBF; inttaniW^. 

4. etatim ut] H ; tlaiim «i nt M ; 
ttatim hue ut Or. 



Ef. 86 (Att. m. 24). 

1. Tiderehir] Lamb. ; ridetur M. 
ii qui] Or. ; et qui M. 

Teetra] Comdtia ; nettra M, fort, recta, 
cum] Tett. ; ea M^ ; eum ea M* ; cum 
eiJLKjaet. 
nn yelint] Em. ; tin rellent M. 
ae] M ; m I, fort, reete. Tide Comm. 
in] M' ; ne M>. 

2. Quae erat] M ; qua erat vul^ 
tamenl M ; eum I ; eum tamenBOL, ; 

del. Starker. 



Ef. 86 (Att. in. 25). 

a me] M ; « mete Kahnt ; a Somm 
Wee. ; ah urhe KloU ; mimi Gurlitt ; deL 
Fr. Schmidt. Fort, eid me. 

aut ne] }P; mut W, 

hoc] A ; h&ee X Lamb. 



Ef. 87 (Att. m. 26). 
«t, n] et om. I Wet. 

Ef. 88 (Att. m. 27). 

Haec ep. in M deleta eat. 

tui mei indigebont] Btr. ; tot mete 
induleehntt M. 

Ef. 89 (Fam. t. 4). 

2. fert] feret eoni. Wes. ; led Tide 
Gomm. 

mecumaerTei] MG; me eomervet ^. 

donaret] eonaenmree Bfartrni-LagnnA. 

nn] Tulg. ; ei cum libria Wee. 

magialntum] -m« Martyni* Lagima . 

aerTandoTumj Lollemand ; retervan- 
liorvm codd. (fort. r#- ex re^vaeeure ortum 
eat) ; etneerttmdomm BCan. ; ewm veHe 
reeerv&re iptum omniufH eonservatorem (i.e. 
Cioeronem) audaoiua Blartyni-Laguna ; 
fort. ommuM reip, reeervandirum, Mad- 
Tig (A. 0. iii. 157) pro ei wluerie 
praTe did eum relit declarant, locum tic 
acribit;^-vui# ne turn velie revoeare tempue 
omnium eereemdorum «tfm, quia qui eervetur 
men eritj n on poeeie. 



LIST OF ABBREVUTIONS 



USED IN ADNOTATIO CRITICA, 



con. maarr$git; oorr. Yict bimdi Victorius tnggetted the emended reading 

whieh eppeert in the text. 

fort. a>br<aM« (i.e. perhaps the rigbtf6edingie'<80-«nd-8o'*); ^.indicatesa 

leaa degree of prohahiUty. 

Oni« a MMii/. 

colli. m e&nimi or emi^charm (in all its cases). 

leet. - Mio (in all its cases). 

Comm. s Ctmmmtarium (in all its oases), that is, the English foot-notes. 

Adn.Crit » .id^Mtetie CW«iM (in all its eases). 

del. m tUUvU. 

ins. « i n m rui t. 

M m codioee Medioei; in Epp. ad Fam. 49, 9 : in the other Epistles 49, 18. 

See Introduetion, pp. 94 ff., 101 if. 

M> m eodMn H a prima Humu, 

M> « codioee M a untudM mmik. 

marg. » codicee M acwuhim cwrmtUmim marginaUm. 

G ■ codex Harleianus 2773, formerly belonging to OraoTins. (See Introd., 

p. 96.) 

R^Fam.)a codex Parisinns 17812. (See Introd., p. 96.) 

T ■ codex Turonensis, 688. (See Introd., p. 97.) 

H (in Fam.)* codex Harleianns 2682. (See Introd., p. 97.) 

F « codex Erfurtensis, now Berolinensis. (See Introd., p. 98.) 

D « codex Pabtinus Sextns. (See Introd., p. 99.) 

G • codices Cratandrini. (See Introd., pp. 100 and 118.) 

c • editio CraUndrina (1628). 

Grat. » Gratander. 

B s codex Ambrodanus, B 14. 
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N m oodez FlorentiniM, n. 49. 

fl(iiLAtt.)» oodex Landianua, n. 8. 

V ■ oodez Paiuiniu (Nouy. Fondt, 16, 248). 

B codes Tattiinemii, i. t. 84. 

P - ood«z Parisnut, 8686. 

R(inAtt.) m oodex Paiidnttt, 8688. 

Rat. m to^mi BayemiM. 

• - oodex UrbiiiAi, 322, Mbl. Tatic. 

a • agTMnumt of BNHOP or of EOB or ORP. (See Introd., pp. 107-112.) 

A « agreoment of If and a. 

T. e. « oodex (perhaps the Tomiwiattui) lefored to in the margm of the ieoond 
ed. of Lambinua. 

W m oodex Wunehtuigeiuia. (See Introd., p. 1 1 2.) 

Z B oodex Tomeiianus. (See Introd., p. 114.) 

Zl B oodex Tomeeianua teete Lambino. 

Zb B oodex Toraeaianui teite Boeio. 

Ant. ■* oodex Antonianna. . 

F B oodex Faeminua. 

oodd. B agreement of either all or moat of the principal oodioes. 

T«tt. B the older editora. 

Tulg. B the reading adopted in moat editions. 

Rom. B editto prinoeps Romana (Rome, 1470). 

I B editio lensoniana (Venice, 1470). 

Am. m Aaoenaina (Paria, 1622). 

Viot. B Yictoriof (Venice, 1686-1671). 

Herrag. b Henragina (Basle, 1640). 

Gonad. « C!onadiis {Bpp. ad AU.^ Venice, 1644). 

Mar. B H uretus ( VarUu Zmtiaim, Venice and Paris, 1660-86). 

ICal. B Malaspina (Venice, 1664). 

Lamb. > Lambbua (Paria, 1646 ; 2nd, 1684. with notes of Orsini). 

ICan. m Manutiaa (Aid. 1676 ; Ven. 1679). 

Boa. « Simeo Bosins {Spp. ad Att., Limoges, 1680). 

Omt. B Gruter (Hambnig, 1618). 

Qtaer. b Oraerius (Amsterdam, 1677). 

Gron. •■ OronoTius (Lyona, 1692). 

Em. B Emeeti (Leipeio, 1787). 

Face. B Facdolati (Padua, 1738). 

Sch. B Schilti (Halle, 1809). 

Bent B BentiTOgUo (Milan, 1820). 

Or. B OieUi (Zurich, 1846). 
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Math. « MattliiM (Leipiic 1849). 

k • Slots (Itt od., I^eiprio, 1868). 

Kl. - Klots (2nd cd.» Liipdc, 1869, 1870). 

UofD. ■Hofnuum, Ausgewiihlte Briefe (6th editioD, ed. Lelmium, 1892: 7th 
edition, ed. Steinkopf, 1898). 

Boot m I. C. O. Boot {Epp. Md At/., Amfterdan, 1866 : ed. 2, 1886). 

^%?''*' I « Boot'ft O^mtatumtM Cntteue ttd Cm. Epp. (Amiterdaiii, 1880). 

Btr. - Bsiter k Kayier'i ed. (Ldptto, 18G7). 

KayB. ■ Kayier. 

Biich. - Biicheler (Q. Cic Aiiqwse, Ldpdc, 1868. and 2fmt. Bhm. zi.). 

Madr. « IfadTig (Ainfn'mrui Criiiet, toL L. ii., Copenhagen, 1871-78 ; toI. iii., 

1884). 
£u8s. " Euamer {Cbmmmtmrioium Fitiiiotm, Wiinburg, 1872). 

Wet. m Weienberg (Leipeie, 1872, 3). 

Em. Alt ■ Weienberg*8 BmmUiMtioim AIUtm, Leipeie, 1878. 

Lehmann \ « Lehmann (K.), De Cioeronie ad Atticum epistulia receneendie et emendan- 
"Att.** / die, Berlin, 1S92. 

Peerlk. > Peerikamp. 

Plnjg. J- Phiygtia. 

MaiquardtvMaiqnardt'a (J.) fi5miaehe Staatsrerwaltnng (ed. 2), 1881. 

Lange • Lange'i (L.) Rdmiaehe Aherthiimer (ed. 2), 1876. 
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